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...NEW  STARS  in  a  famous  galaxy! 


Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service  war  corre¬ 
spondents  of  today  continue  the  great  tradition 
which  has  etched  the  names  of  Tribune  men 
in  journalism* s  hall  of  fame  .  .  . 

^  STANLEY  JOHNSTON'S  eye-witness  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea. 

'jr  JOHN  THOMPSON'S  ohservations  as  the 
first  reporter  to  ’chute  with  U.  S.  Paratroopers 
in  actual  comhat. 

-A  ROBERT  CROMIE'S  dispatches  from  Gua¬ 
dalcanal. 

ir  E.  R.  NODERER'S  stories  of  the  fighting  in 
New  Guinea. 

ir  SAM  BREWER'S  reports  from  Libya  and 
Egypt. 

THESE  are  journalistic  exploits  in  the  great  tradition 
which  in  the  First  World  War  produced  the  famous  stor¬ 
ies  of  Floyd  Gibbons  and  James  O’Donnell  Bennett — 

. . .  which  told  the  stark  story  of  the  Russian  Famine  in 
1918,  which  Larry  Rue,  present  chief  of  the  London 
Bureau  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service,  got,  without 
passport  or  permission,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

•  .  .  which  startled  the  world  when  Frazier  Hunt  and 
[  Spearman  Lewis  enabled  the  Tribune  to  give  the  U.  S. 

Senate  its  first  view  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

•  .  .  which  enshrined  forever  in  the  annals  of  newspa- 
perdom  such  names  as  John  Steele,  John  Powell,  John 
Clayton.  General  Henry  J.  Reilly,  Frederick  Smith. 
Thomas  Ryan.  Roderick  Matheson.  ('harles  Dailey, 
Richard  Henry  Little,  John  T.  McCiitcheon.  John 


Cornyn,  Sigrid  Schultz,  Henry  Wales  and  many  another 
staff  member  of  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service. 

GREAT  newspapermen  are  attracted  to  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service  because  of  the  opportunities  they 
know  it  opens  up  to  them.  Today  subscribers  to  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service  are  getting  the  dispatches  of  a 
new  generation  of  ace  war  reporters  whose  exploits  in 
gathering  the  news  at  great  personal  peril  will  stud  the 
pages  of  the  journalistic  history  now  in  the  making. 

★  ★  ★ 

GREATLY  expanded  since  Pearl  Harbor,  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service’s  aggressive  staff  of  experienced 
reporters  is  covering  every  major  battle  front  in  which 
American  interest  is  greatest.  No  expense  or  effort  is 
being  spared  in  order  to  bring  to  subscribers  the  finest, 
specialized  (not  supplemental)  coverage  of  the  war, 
plus  adequate,  hard-hitting  news  of  the  home  fronts. 

GIVE  your  readers  the  circulation  building  exclu¬ 
sives  now  being  produced  by  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service.  Find  out  if  there  is  a  CTPS  franchise  open 
in  your  territory.  Write.  Wire  or  Phone  today. 

THE  accomplishnumt  of  thesf  additional  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Press  Service  staff  members  are 
now  adding  a  bright  new  chapter  to  the  history 
of  journalism : 


ROBERT  CROMIE 
JOHN  THOMPSON 
E.  R.  NODERER 
LARRY  RUE 
SEfMOUR  KORMAN 


SAM  BREWER 
ALEX  SMALL 
DAVID  DARRAH 
CLAY  GOWRAN 
WARREN  BAKER 


JOSEPH  CERUTTI 


Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service 


TRIBUNE  TOWER 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

ABTUIIB  W  _ I  .. _  .  .......  ai.ii  .1 _  V-.l.  .  > 


ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD.  Gtneral  Monomer 


ACMl  AMO'O 

•  DONALD  W.  DOUOLAS,  President,  Doug- 

*  las  Aircraft  Corp.:  “I  find  TIME  challenRv 
ing,  invigorating,  instructive.  Its  teja^ 
direct  approach  to  the  vital  probk/rfs  of 
the  day  stimulates  unbiased  confutation 
—creates  an  intelligent  disro^afd  of  inher¬ 
ited,  pre-conceived  ideas  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  see  things  as ^fey  are.  TIME  de¬ 
liberately,  wisely  vlfalks  around  where 
angels  fear  to 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  PHOTO 

1.  M.  GIANNINI,  Banker:  “I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  Time  ever>'  week  because  TIME 
yirovides  such  a  well-edited  res’iew  of  the 
deck’s  news  and  brings  all  important 
c\pts  into  proper  perspective,  thus  per- 
mitfipg  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  devel¬ 
opments  from  the  point  of  view  of  one’s 
osvn  acuities.  Such  a  service  is  valuable 
in  norm^times;  it  has  grown  inestima¬ 
bly  grcatu\ince  the  war  began." 


WIDE  WORLD  PHOTOS.  iNC, 

WILL  DURANT,  Author  and  Lecturer: 
"Time  is  more  indispensable  to  me  than 
any  other  periodical  of  our  time.  I  mafvel 
every  week  at  its  continued  energy,  scope, 
vivacity,  and  relative  accuracy;  having 
made  some  errors  myself  I  know  how' 
evitable  these  are  in  a  large  undertakiro!’ 


ERIC  scmupi 

EARNEST  A.  HOOTON,  Antlnpiktt 
"Time,  valuable  before  the  war,  In,, 
invaluable.  It  brings  into  sharp 
focus  the  entire  panorama  of  worldnoa. 
I  find  these  virtues  in  TIME;  Editetal 
courage,  reportorial  originality,  pcsena. 
tion  in  analysis,  fearless  appraisal  of  pe. 
sonalities,  frank  admission  of  erron, ps. 
vasivc  humor,  terse,  idiomatic  FspU' 


but  also  more  specifically  among  the  businessmen 
and  business  women,  the  doctors,  government  offi¬ 
cials.  lawyers, chemists,  and  engineers.  (TiME  seems 
ro  have  increased  its  following  in  “Who’s  Who,” 
for  a  similar  survey  in  1939  gave  Time  only  26.7% 
of  the  mentions  against  18.3%  for  the  next  in  line.) 


Byitsowntell,  “Who’s  Who”  selects  those 
people  “who,  in  their  several  walks  of  life,  tread 
in  advance  of  the  multitude— lead  the  way— and  by 
their  example,  their  labors,  their  writings  and  their 
speeches  become  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  their 
community  and  pioneers  of  action.” 

“Leaders  of  public  opinion!”— “pioneers  of  ac¬ 
tion!”— here  indeed  is  a  blue-ribbon  grand  jur>'  to 
answer  the  question; 

Ji’kat  do  you  consider  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  magazine  in  the  country  today? 

When  this  question  went  to  a  cross  section  of  the 
influential,  successful  men  and  women  listed  in 
“Who’s  Who,”  3041  (or  41.4%)  out  of  the  7350 
queried,  replied.  ,^nd  Time  led  the  field  with  29.1% 
of  the  mentions— nearly  twice  the  number  received 
by  the  magazine  next  in  line  that  carries  adver¬ 
tising. 

Time  came  in  first  not  only  in  the  over-all  tally. 


These  key  groups  all  vote  TIME 
America's  most  importont  magoiine! 


And  just  to  make  sure  “Who’s  Who”  wasn't 
merely  admiring  Time  from  a  distance,  a 
cross  section  was  queried  a)(ain  only  last 
month— and  each  of  the  men  and  women 
listed  there  was  asked  to  name  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  favorite  amonfl  all  the  magazines  he 
reads.  Time  piled  up  a  towerinil  lead— )|ot 
more  first  choice  votes  than  all  the  next 
three  mailazines  that  carry  advertisini<. 


Evidence  previocsly  scb-muted. 
Corporation  officers  and  directors 
(Time,  3  to  Ij 

Newspaper  editors  (TIME,  almost  > 
to  1) 


Evidence  herewith: 

People  listed  in  "Who’s  Who”  (fiMt, 
2  to  I) 


Ihus  the  pattern  expands— and  more  and  more 
key  groups  vote  Time  America’s  most  important 
magazine— perhaps  because  Time  does  the  most 
important  job  a  magazine  can  do  — for  America’s 
most  important  people! 


COMING  SOON! 


Radio  commentators  Members  of 

College  presidents  American  Med 

Members  of  Congress  .AssociatiM 

Newspaper  School  principals 

columnists  Mayors 

Contrihuturs  to  Encyclopedia  Bntannka 


TIME 


THE  WEEKLY  NEWSMAGAZINE 
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No,  America  was  not  asleep 

on  Synthetic  Rubber 


IT  SEEMS  to  be  a  somewhat  common  impres¬ 
sion  that  up  to  Pearl  Harbor  synthetic 
rubber  manufacture  was  a  Nazi-controlled 
monopoly;  that  America  was  asleep  to  its 
possibilities  until  our  natural  rubber  sources 
were  lost. 

The  truth  is,  as  early  as  1 92  7  Goodyear  chemists 
had  developed  a  synthetic  very  similar  to 
natural  rubber  in  structure  and  properties. 
This  process  was  patented  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

N early  two  years  before  the  war  began  in  Europe 
we  had  advanced  the  art  of  synthesizing  rubber 
to  the  point  where  tires  made  with  our  product, 
now  called  Chemigum,  actually  outwore  those 
made  with  the  best  natural  rubber.  But  the 
high  cost  of  producing  Chemigum  at  that  time 
made  the  price  of  these 
tires  prohibitive. 


Nevertheless,  Goodyear 
proceeded  to  build 
America’s  first  com¬ 
plete  plant  for  produc¬ 
ing  synthetic  rubber  of  this  type,  and  began 
the  commercial  manufacture  of  Chemigum  for 
certain  industrial  uses  where  its  imperme¬ 


CHEMIGUM 


ability  to  solvents  makes  it  vastly  superior  to 
natural  rubber. 

Since  1938  we  have  made  large  quantities  of 
fueloil  and  gasoline  hose,  pipe  line  connections, 
gaskets,  printers’  rollers  and  press  blankets 
with  Chemigum.  In  1940  we  added  bullet- 
puncture-sealing  linings  for  gasoline  tanks  and 
numerous  other  items  for  warplanes. 

When  America  went  to  war  our  entire  facilities 
were  immediately  devoted  to  producing  for  our 
armed  forces  many  needs  that  had  previously 
been  built  with  natural  rubber.  Large  new 
plants  since  built  as  part  of  the  government’s 
war  program  are  now  providing  synthetic 
rubber  in  a  steadily  increasing  quantity  for  a 
wide  variety  of  military  uses. 

This  rapid  wartime  expansion  is  bringing  about 
new  low-cost  methods 
of  producing  synthetic 
rubber  which,  combined 
with  our  twenty  years’ 
experience  in  develop¬ 
ing  synthetics,  assures 
America  of  high-quality 
tires  and  other  rubber  goods  at  reasonable 
prices — as  soon  as  production  capacity  exceeds 
military  demands. 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


T.  If .  Th«Oo«d?«ar  Tfr«  A  Rnbb*r  ( 


YOUR 


war  of  survival  begins 


when  THE  war  of  survival  ends 


he  keenest  competition  this  country  has  ever  known  will  be^in  about  27 
^  hours  after  the  war  ends. 

Here’s  how  you  can  get  ready  for  that  kind  of  competition.  Here’s 
how  you  can  develop  a  market-winning  and  market-holding  formula 
to  hold  your  own  or  better. 

Select  a  test  market,  or  a  number  of  test  markets.  In 
them,  work  out  a  formula  of  newspaper  advertising, 
of  displays,  of  sampling,  etc.,  that  will  win  for  you. 

Test  your  formula  in  enough  other  and  varied  markets 
to  confirm  it.  Then — let  come  what  will! 


Allentown  Call-Chronicle  (ME&S) 
Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E) 

Beaver  Fallt  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Connellsville  Courier  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat(M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


We  can  help  you  develop  your  formula  to  win  YOUR  AR  of 
Survival.  We  can.  indeed.  We — the  Cooperating  Newspapers  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  know  our  retailers,  we  know  our  readers  .  .  .  and 
we  know  how  to  help  you  sell  our  retailers  and  readers. 

Confident?  Why  not?  What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  most  basic, 
fundamental  thing  in  marketing  —  the  right  way  to  use  newspapers 
(which  many  forgot  or  never  learned  this  last  decade).  And  it  so 
happens  that  we  know  that  ^^right  way.” 

Ask  any  of  our  “reps”  to  tell  you  more  specifically  about  Iiom  we 
ran  help  you  NO^'. 


Five  Rules  for  ushg  Newspapers 
fo  iaerease  Nef  ProRts^ 

1.  Use  Them  Regularly  ^  j 

2.  Use '  Newspeper^fype  Copy 

3.  Merchandise  fhe  Advertising 

4.  Use  Newspapers’  Staffs 

5.  Use  All  the  Newspapers 


To  survive  now  oiKf  be 
ready  fo  90  .forward 
affer  Victory  ,  " 

GET  BACK  TO 
FUNDAMENTALS! 
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Independent 

WORLD  NEWS  COVERAGE 

^  From  its  organization  in  1907  the  United  Press  has  gathered  world- 
wide  news  from  its  independent  sources,  from  its  own  American-trained 
correspondents.  Likewise  since  this  date  it  has  distributed  American  news 
abroad  in  a  constantly  growing  volume. 

^  Such  barriers  as  existed  to  free  and  independent  news  gathering  and 
distribution  throughout  the  world  were  leveled  by  the  U.  P.  very  shortly 
after  its  organization.  The  result  was  a  revolution  in  world  news-gathering 
and  distributing  methods. 

^  Since  1907,  the  news  of  the  North  American  continent  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  in  foreign  countries  via  cable  and  wireless  by 
the  United  Press. 

►  riie  United  Press  began  the  sale  of  world  news  to  the  newspapers  of 
Latin  America  in  1916,  more  than  two  years  prior  to  any  attempt  by  any 
other  American  news  agency  to  operate  in  that  field  which  theretofore  had 
been  monopolized  by  the  Havas  Agency. 

►  United  Press  newspapers  never  have  been  dependent  for  their  world 
news  coverage  on  the  propagandized  and  often  nationally  biased  services 
furnished  by  Reuters  (British),  Havas  (French),  or  Wolff  (German). 


NOW  AS  ALWAYS 

The  World’s  Best  Coverage  of  the  World’s  Biggestf 

by  UNITED  PRESS 


n 


/_] 
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EDITOR  &  PU  BLISHe 


“T/  is  incredible  that  such  a 
complete  newspaper 

can  be  sold  so  cheaply!" 

America  is  full  of  incredibles.  The  American  way  of  life  is  built  of 
incredibles.  One  of  these  is  The  New  York  Times.  For  only  a  few  pennies 
each  day,  it  provides  readers  with  more  news  than  they  can  get  in  any  other 
publication. 

“It  is  incredible,”  remarks  a  prominent  Southern  business  executive,  “that 
such  a  complete  newspaper  can  be  sold  so  cheaply!” 

But  America  would  be  incredible — the  America  we  have  come  to  know, 
the  America  we  are  fighting  to  preserve — without  such  a  newspaper  as  The 
New  York  Times. 

All  over  the  country,  thinking  men  and  women  turn  to  The  New  York 
Times  for  information,  for  interpretation.  Like  our  Southern  friend,  they  say: 
“The  Times  is  part  of  my  life.  1  cannot  conceive  of  doing  without  it.” 

Even  when  they  disagree  with  The  Times,  people  find  they  must  have  it 
to  be  fully  and  reliably  informed.  As  one  important  labor  leader  put  it:  “I  do 
not  always  agree  with  it — but  I  could  not  do  without  The  New  York  Times.” 

©be  ifork 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 


ITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America  •  December  12,  1942 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


founded  in  1884 


PB  May  Base  Newsprint 

m  4  X  4  in  joint  statement  was  made  by  William 

ftH  X  OH.]!l.Q.Cre  cnandler,  director  of  the  Printing 

1  LAw  W**  *  ^  Publishing  Division,  and  by  Don¬ 

ald  J.  Sterling,  consultant  of  the  chair- 
Suagestions  of  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  man  of  wpb  on  the  newspaper  and 
...  publishing  industries: 

I  Committee  Include  Limiting  Use  to  Amount  “The  sole  purpose  of  our  session  to- 

TXMfXT  rt-jT?  ^  ^  attempt  a  balance  between 

Reguired  for  Daily  s  Net  Paid  Each  Quarter  present  and  prospective  supply  of 

print  paper  and  other  materials  which 

JASHINGTON,  Dec.  10-The  News-  ing  Jan  1,  1943,  in  an  amount  based  ^  h^TC  th^t^yo'ITwilTCder- 

paper  Industry  Advisory  Commit-  u^n  the  tot^  tonn^  staiid  the  lirnitfof  our  discussion  It 

r<  meeting  here  today  to  discuss  the  produce  its  net  paid  circulation  for  .  „nder«stanHinv  of  tho  War  Pro 
apply  and  demand  situation  with  t^  corresponding  quarter  of  the  year  mayTelp^- 

-fspect  to  prmt  paper,  recommen  e  ht' i  in  Ki  ♦  nnaa»  dustry  in  its  sole  purpose  of  maximum 
M  steps  which  may  become  the  b^is  Inevitable  loss  in  usable  tonnage 

■r  an  order  bv  the  War  Production  including  wrappers,  damage  in  transit,  t  •  •  j  *  *•  r 

ird  "  spoiled  copies^^  printing,  etc.,  in  a  """"  destruction  of 

First  was  a  formula  which  would  total  ^ount  of  3%  shall  a” owed  P  understand,  with  all  its 

^  ^  net  paid  base  implications,  that  the  representatives 

papers  m  1943  to  an  amoun  ^e  g  .  -i  +i,  ion  k  government  here  present,  and  you, 

pen  the  total  tonnage  required  to  In  order  to  reconcile  the  1941  base  reoresentative  of  an  essential 

roduee  its  net  paid  circulation  for  to  substantial  circulaUon  mcreases,  public  information  are  here 

corresponding  quarter  in  1941.”  the  director  has  authority  to  make  ,  P 


n  the  total  tonnage  required  to  “In  order  to  reconcile  the  1941  base 
roduee  its  net  paid  circulation  for  to  substantial  circulation  increases, 
corresponding  quarter  in  1941.”  the  director  has  authority  to  make 
ond  was  a  plea  for  every  possible  adjustments  to  the  said  base, 
onomy  in  the  use  of  print  paper  to  “Should  reductions  from  the  afore- 


so  that  we  may  completely  submerge 
our  individual  interests. 

“You,  as  members  of  the  Advisory 


revest  the  development  of  a  further  pid  base  ^  ne^ss^y  in  the  public  rre“thelest  alaifabie  se^ 

uortage  in  supply.  interest,  they  shall  be  applied  by  the  j  «  £  tbose  who  renresent  the 

The  committee  used  the  word.s  director  general  for  operations.  War  difficult  task  of  newspaper  publication 

print  pa^r”  rather  than  “newsprint”  ®deto  ’  S'in  ®Ston  V  I>i^n  effort  to  help  you  in  your  ad-’ 

s)  that  its  recommendations  would  the  case  as  determined  in  Section  1.  _  V-ei- 

.pply  to  all  grades  of  paper  used  for  “Print  paper  shall  mean  any  grade  I  nf 

•ewspap^r  publication  rather  than  of  paper  ^d  J^e  tonn^^  avoidable  and  inevitable  problem. 


iTfly  to  the  paper  which  conforms  all  ready  print  pages  or  supplements, 
the  technical  deRnition  of  news-  including  those  printed  or  prepared 
int  by  other  than  the  distributing  news- 


These  five  men  have  left  their  re¬ 
spective  responsibilities  at  home  to 


No  Final  Action 


UY  utiici  uidii  utc  uidii  luuviiiK  m  1.1  «  •  x  x 

oaner  shall  be  fieured  as  nart  of  the  unselfishly  in  your  interest 

paper,  shall  be  hgured  as  part  ot  the 


It  was  emphasized  that  no  final  production  Board  in  necessary  re- 

ti  n  had  been  taken  by  this  meeting  the  1941  base  penods  and  the 

'  connection  with  any  possible  corresponding  quarters  of  1943^  available  information. 

■  nues  in  the  supply  of  print  paper  fbe^nbli^  y°nr  contributions  to  education  and 

..labk.  for  use  by  newspapers.  The  “^^^i  tf  ^ewsr^r  your  ideas  of  entertaining  are  spread 

:wo  recommendations  that  were  .  .  eV.ii  tv,  ».  ei  .1  f  before  the  American  public, 

d  'l  tod  were  founded  upon  informa-  paper  a  ,  w  e  pe  o  o^^  “For  what  our  individual  judgments 

t«n  that  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  thU  V.  ^ay  be  worth,  these  five  men  have 

available  for  use  next  vear  would  ho  .  er  a  IS  i  ?  .  .  utterly  divorced  themselves  from  their 


—  euu...  iiiia  uucs  iiut  iictcB-  ,. _ ,  ,  .  oc  juuKnieiii,  111  oul  ouiiiiiioii  iiiteiesi. 

inly  mean  that  print  paper  produc-  ^  honcht  hv  nnv  naner  durinc  a  attempt  to  make  it  clear  to 

■on  and  i^  wiU  be  reduced  in  a  ‘'“'^ht  by  any  paper  during  a  our  meeting  today  is  with- 

coriTsponding  ratio.  The  pulp  wood  V  ®  nrovUionc^relatinu  tn^tho  regard  or  consideration  of  the 

total  represents  the  pool  from  which  .q..  i„„„i  ^^rhio  would  have  tho  effeot  present  or  future  cost  of  the  product 
Y  pulp  products  must  be  drawn,  in-  „r  „„ncumntinn  hv  small  Ifirough  which  the  public  is  served, 

eluding  nitrated  pulp  for  explosives,  ,  .  i  ^  The  prices  which  you  will  pay  for 

S.^'s“Th^‘commirtt\Seml^^^^  fetatively  sSairamJ^nrof  the”  total  pap^,  metals  and  chemicals 

uses,  me  committees  statement  ■.  necessary  to  your  service  to  the  pub- 

'  P  ^  A  /•  responsibility  of  the 

1.  The  Industry  Advisory  Commit-  ^  rarcaBToga  Cut  ^3j.  Production  Board.  Prices  are 

><  adopted  and  submitted  to  the  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  the  responsibility  of  OPA.  The  ceil- 


l*iar  Pr^uction  Board  the  following  formula,  if  adopted,  would  affect  ing  prices  on  which  we  are  dependent 
1  rmula  which  can  be  used  as  a  bash  American  newspapers  in  varying  de-  for  our  public  service  and  our  ultimate 
'fr  further  study  of  the  problems:  ^rees,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  assistance,  rest  with  others. 

The  war  requirements  of  the  United  percentage  to  which  over-all  “Restriction  of  volume  of  those 

States  have  created  shortages  of  man-  paper  consumption  would  be  cut.  products  necessary  to  our  continued 

power,  electric  power  and  transporta-  Industry  Advisory  Commit-  service  may  or  may  not  control  prices 

tion  affecting  the  supply  of  print  paper  adopted  a  resolution  along  the  of  our  necessary  materials.  It  is 
itnd  other  critical  materials  required  ^“^owing  lines:  with  no  idea  or  purpose  of  avoiding 

>0  the  production  of  newspapers.  Not-  “Your  committee  unanimously  rec-  responsibility  to  you  that  we  limit 

w“.h.standing  the  essential  character  ommends  to  all  newspapers  that,  for  this  discussion  and  War  Production 

the  public  services  rendered  by  purpose  of  meeting  the  shortage  Board  responsibility  to  available  quan- 

■'vwspapers,  especially  in  time  of  war  possibly  forestalling  the  develop-  tity  and  not  to  cost, 

wd  with  full  appreciation  of  their  m^nt  of  further  shortages,  all  pos-  “In  tlie  words  of  a  former  President 
lunddmental  responsibility  in  a  demo-  sible  economies  in  the  use  of  print  of  these  United  States,  Grover  Cleve- 
conununity,  it  is  considered  paper  and  other  critical  materials  con-  land.  “It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  the- 
■■peossary  to  reduce  their  consumption  sistent  with  the  least  possible  impair-  ory  whicli  confronts  us.”  Your  task 
“f  critical  materials.  _ _ _ 

'SfrlLuoS  "BARRIERS  DOWN"  KOYALTIES  TO  EMPLOTE  FUND 

jrdtr  governing  the  use  of  print  paper  ROYALTIES  from  “Barriers  Down,”  by  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager 

■>>’  newspapers  is  deemed  necessary  Associated  Press,  will  go  to  the  AP  Employes  Pension  Fund,  it  was 

^'',j|,^PP>’opriate  in  the  public  interest:  learned  this  week.  Mr.  Cooper’s  book,  released  this  week,  is  the  story  of  his 
Each  individual  newspaper  (daily,  20-year  fight  to  free  the  world  of  the  news  monopolies  held  by  the  European 
vyen-day  or  non-daily)  may  consume  agencies  up  until  the  last  decade.  The  book,  published  by  Farrar  &  Rinehart, 
'n  papers  in  each  quarter  commenc-  New  York,  sells  for  $3.00  and  not  $3.50  as  reported  last  week. 


group  and  the  selected  persons  from 
the  newspaper  industry  have  sought 
means  to  control  a  limited  supply,  so 
that  the  result  may  be  as  nearly 
equitable  as  human  means  may  permit. 

“Each  of  us  has  our  respective 
peculiar  and  local  situation  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  We  have  implicit 
confidence  that  each  of  us  will  divest 
ourselves  of  our  respective  interests 
on  behalf  of  public  service  through 
the  medium  of  the  printed  word. 

“We  will  retain  our  vital  function  in 
a  democracy,  regardless  of  the  limits 
of  material  and  the  cost  thereof.” 

During  the  discussion,  it  was  made 
clear  that  the  War  Production  Board 
in  any  program  to  be  adopted,  does 
not  intend  to  adopt  any  regulations 
affecting  the  way  in  which  publishers 
may  use  the  quantities  of  newsprint 
which  are  available. 

During  the  session,  the  publishers 
unanimously  expressed  their  thanks 
to  R.  L.  Weldon,  Newsprint  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Canada,  and  to  H.  K  Whit¬ 
aker,  deputy  director  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Division  of  WPB,  for  the  com¬ 
prehensive  information  which  they 
made  available  on  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  situation  in  print  paper. 

Following  the  meeting,  Mr.  Chand¬ 
ler  made  the  following  statement  to 
correct  a  misunderstanding  arising 
out  of  reports  concerning  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  pulp  wood  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  print  paper. 

“Misunderstandings  were  current  in 
Washington  today  about  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  print  paper  next  year. 

“The  misunderstanding  arose  be¬ 
cause  of  confusion  between  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  print  paper  and  pulp  wood 
supply. 

“The  facts  on  pulp  wood  supply  are 
these:  A  preliminary  and  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  of  the  pulp  wood  supply 
available  for  1943  indicates  a  supply 
of  20,000,000  cords  in  North  America, 
including  Canada.  This  compares 
with  current  consumption  at  the  rate 
of  25,000,000  cords  a  year.  This  in¬ 
dicates  a  reduction  of  5,000,000  cords 
in  the  North  American  supply. 

“But  the  cut  in  availability  of  wood 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  pro{>or- 
tionate  cut  immediately  in  the  supply 
of  print  paper,  because  of  the  inven¬ 
tory  situation  today  and  other  factors. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  give  a  definite 
figure  on  print  paper  supply  in  1943.” 
■ 

Query  Canadian 
Papers  on  Newsprint 

The  Canadian  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board  has  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  all  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
the  Dominion  requesting  information 
on  their  use  of  paper  preparatory  to 
control  of  consumption  through  estab¬ 
lishment  of  quotas  for  each  paper. 

The  Canadian  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  publishers  in  the  Dominion 
Nov.  28,  with  instructions  to  reply  in 
five  days.  A  statement  accompanying 
it  said  that  “until  an  order  is  issued 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  paper 
supply  on  the  basis  of  consumers’  use,” 
previous  orders  restricting  delivery  to 
those  not  having  more  than  90  days’ 
supply  would  continue  to  apply. 

“The  allocation  of  paper  supply, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  quoLn 
for  each  publication,  will  be  based 
upon  the  use  of  paper  by  each  pub¬ 
lication,  during  a  period  to  be 
determined,  prior  to  Nov.  1,  1942. 
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Cabot  Prizes  to  Monitor.  I 
2  South  American  Dailies 


p  u  BLISHEj 


Honored  for  Distinguished  Service 
In  Field  oi  Inter-American  Relations 
By  Columbia  University  Awards 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  Dec.  7  an¬ 
nounced  the  award  to  three  news¬ 
papers  of  Miaria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes 
for  distinguished 


General  of  Uruguay;  Frederick  Coy- 
kendall,  Chairman  of  the  Columbia 
University  Board  of  Trustees;  Dr. 


service  in  the 
field  of  inter- 
American  rela¬ 
tions.  The  Prize¬ 
winners,  each  of 
which  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  silver 
plaque,  are  La 
Nacityn.  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina; 
El  Dia  of  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay; 
and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor 
of  Boston,  Mass. 


Erwin  D.  Canhsm 


Dr.  Angel  Bohigat  Dr.  Alberto  Lasplaces 


Gold  medals  were  also  awarded  in 
absentia  to  Dr.  Luis  Mitre,  editor  of 
La  Nacion,  and  Dr.  Lorenzo  Batlle 
Pacheco,  editor  of  El  Dia.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  president  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  made  the  presentations  at  the 
fourth  annual  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Convocation  held  in  the  Low  Memo¬ 
rial  Library  Dec.  9. 

The  three  newspapers  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Convocation  by  Dr. 
Angel  Bohigas,  managing  editor  of  £11 
Dia;  Dr.  Alberto  Lasplaces,  foreign 
editor  of  El  Dia;  and  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  managing  ^itor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  The  editors  were 
presented  to  Dr.  Butler  by  Dean  Carl 
W.  Ackerman  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism.  Addresses  were  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  Bohigas  and  Mr.  Can- 
ham. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes,  es- 
taUished  in  1939  and  endowed  last 
year  by  Dr.  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  of 
Boston  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  are 
awarded  annually  by  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia  University  for  advancement 
of  international  friendship  in  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Hemisphere  by  newspapers,  edi¬ 
tors,  and  writers. 

During  the  war,  silver  plaques  on 
ebony  will  be  awarded  because  bronze 
is  no  longer  procurable  and  also  be¬ 
cause  a  special  wartime  plaque 
seemed  appropriate,  it  was  explained. 

(Dean  Ackerman  gave  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  the  prizewinners  in  the 
Wedgewood  Room  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  Dec.  8.  The  speakers 
were  Admiral  Edward  Clifford  Kalb- 
fus,  member  of  the  General  Board  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Dr.  Lasplaces. 

Guests  of  honor  include  Lieut. 
General  Hu^  A.  Drum,  commanding 
the  Second  Corps  Area;  Conrado 
Traverso,  Consul  General  of  Argen¬ 
tina;  Santiago  Rivas  Costa,  Consul 
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Cabot,  Dr.  Bohigas,  and  Mr.  Can- 
ham.  About  250,  including  newspaper 
publishers,  editors,  writers,  and  radio 
commentators  attended. 

Dean  Ackerman  characterized  Dr. 
Bohigas,  Dr.  Lasplaces,  and  Mr.  Can- 
ham  as  “three  global  educators”  who 
personify  the  wartime  educational 
service  of  the  press. 

“To  newspaper  men  the  globe  is 


omething  which  existed  before  this 
global  war,”  Dean  Ackerman  said. 
‘Since  the  development  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  American  press  association 
services,  the  news  of  the  world  has 
flowed  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
through  news  channels  as  definitely 
marked  as  the  streams  and  currents 
of  the  seas. 

“Today,  in  time  of  global  war,  world 
news  flows  to  the  New  World  in 
greater  volume  than  to  any  other  area 
of  the  globe. 

“Global  Edocoters" 

“On  every  neurepaper  and  press  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
therg  are  editors  who  select,  present 
and  interpret  world  news  in  timely, 
interesting  and  comprehensible  fash¬ 
ion.  These  men  are  global  educa¬ 
tors.” 

Dr.  Mitre  of  La  Nacion  was  bom 
in  1869  and  is  the  grandson  of  the 
founder,  Bartolome  ^tre,  a  former 
President  of  the  republic.  La  Nacion 
celebrated  its  seventieth  anniver¬ 
sary  in  1940.  It  has  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  220,000.  Dr.  Pocheco  of 
El  Dia  was  bom  in  1897  and  before 
becoming  editor  was  prominent  in 
politics.  From  1925  to  1929  he  was 
a  Senator  in  Uruguay.  His  paper 
was  founded  in  1886  and  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  50,000. 

Erwin  Canham  of  the  Monitor  was 
bom  in  Maine  in  1904,  and  was  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  from  1926  to  1932. 
He  became  managing  editor  last  year. 
The  Monitor  was  founded  in  1908  and 
since  1912  has  devoted  two  full  pages 
a  week  to  inter-American  news. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHES 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  11-15,  1943_Natioitti 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  W* 
time  Conference,  Hotd  IW 
sylvania.  New  York. 

Jan.  16— California  NewsB. 
per  Publishers  Assn.,  bus^ 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 

Jan.  lft-19 — New  Yoik 
New  England  Assn,  of 
paper  Classified  Advetab 
managers,  annual  regionidi^ 
ing,  Arlington  Hotel,  Bingh® 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-20 — New  York  SUk 
Publishers  Assn.,  23rd  amna 
convention.  Hotel  Syranuf 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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WON'T  ADMIT  MAN 

Washington,  Dec.  10— Accedb* 
a  suggestion  made  by  the  Rnt  I® 
the  standing  committee  of  Mri  ^ 
velt’s  Press  Conference  Aaoea® 
has  rejected  the  member^  ^ 
cation  of  Gordon  Cole,  member Hb 
Washington  bureau  of  PM.  bi 
Roosevelt,  who  has  been  holding 
lar  press  conferences  since  UR  ( 
plained  that  she  “considers  da 
women’s  conference,  dealing  li 
questions  of  interest  to  women,  in 
a  woman’s  point  of  view.”  The  ft* 
Lady’s  conferences,  like  her  in% 
and  radio  programs,  often  podn 
hints  of  important  public  action  a 
take  place. 


Press  Has  Dual 
Obligation  in 
War  Effort 


Newspapers  are  no  more  or  less  im¬ 
portant  than  any  other  individual  or 
organization  in  the  war  effort,  Richard 
J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Times  editor, 
told  members  of  the  City  Club  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week,  in  addressing  them  on 
the  function  of  a  newspaper  in  war¬ 
time. 

“The  only  difference  is  that  theirs 
is  a  dual  obligation,”  he  said.  “They 
owe  it  to  their  readers  to  print  the 
truth  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  armed 
services  not  to  divulge,  prematurely, 
military  information.” 

The  function  of  keeping  people  well 
informed  in  wartime  brings  the  news¬ 
paper  up  against  the  problem  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  Mr.  Finnegan  pointed  out. 
He  outlined  the  history  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  censorship  code  now  followed  by 
the  American  press. 

“As  a  trustee  of  the  people’s  right 
to  a  free  press,  the  newspaperman  in 
time  of  war  finds  himself  invested 
not  only  with  great  obligation  but 
also  with  stem  responsibility,”  he  said. 
“In  war  the  chief  necessity  of  the 
people  is  victory  over  the  enemy.  A 
irfienomenon  of  democracy  is  that  in 
time  of  war  the  people  expect — yes, 
demand — that  their  government  con¬ 
struct  an  economic  and  military  totali¬ 
tarianism  equal  to  that  of  their  enemy 
to  guarantee  victory.  As  to  political 
and  civil  liberties,  however,  they  insist 
on  preservation  of  democracy  with 
all  its  freedoms. 

“In  the  functioning  of  its  obligation 
to  win  the  war,  however,  the  press 
cannot  shed  its  responsibility  for  the 
recapture  and  maintenance  of  its 
own  normal  freedom  under  the  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  of  peace.  For  by  the 
preservation  of  its  own  freedom,  it 
preserves  the  civil  liberties  and  free¬ 
dom  of  others.  And  if  after  the  war 
our  citizens  find  that  these  liberties 
and  this  freedom  are  impaired  or 
abridged,  they  will  hold  the  press  ac¬ 
countable.  They  will  say,  ‘Why  didn’t 


the  newspapers  tell  us?’  ” 

After  outlining  the  volxmtary 
“straight  jacket”  that  newspapers  have 
donned  to  abide  by  the  censorship 
code,  with  many  of  its  perplexing 
problems,  including  the  President’s 
recent  cross-country  trip  which  the 
press  kept  “secret”  until  his  return 
to  Washington,  Mr.  Finnegan  con¬ 
tinued: 


“So  you  see  there  is  something  to 
consider  and  something  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  The  newspapers  have 
a  function  and  a  duty  and  those  who 
are  running  our  war  have  a  function 
and  a  duty.  Both  are  on  trial  before 
the  people.  And  both  are  under  ob¬ 
ligations  to  win  the  war.  The  people 
don’t  expect  the  newspapers  to  run 
the  war.  But  they  do  think  it  is  a 
part  of  newspaper  function  to  inform 
them  so  that  they,  the  people,  can  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  war  is  being  run  the 
best  way  possible.  I  think  if  any 
newspaper  editor  or  publisher  had  the 
ability  to  win  the  war,  he  would  be 
in  the  armed  services. 

“It’s  a  function  of  the  pre%s  to  inform 
the  people  not  only  about  the  war, 
but  of  the  peace  that  must  follow  the 
war.  There  are  very  many  view¬ 
points  about  this  peace,  but  all  of 
them  should  be  printed  and  discussed. 
It  is  a  function  of  the  press  to  inform 
the  people  about  the  dangers  of  in¬ 
flation  and  of  over-confidence  in  our 
arms  and  over-optimism  about  the 
length  of  the  struggle.  It  is  our  func¬ 
tion  to  print  the  facts  about  War 
Bonds,  and  scrap  drives  and  to  direct 
the  attention  of  men  and  women  of 
service  age  to  those  tasks  for  which 
they  have  special  training  and  ability. 
To  print  the  facts,  as  near  as  it  can 
find  them,  about  rubber  and  oil  and 
transportation  and  priorities.  It  is  an 
especial  obligation  and  function  of  the 
press  to  do  its  part  in  keeping  civilian 
life,  civilian  industry  and  civilian 
work  as  near  to  par  as  possible  under 
the  necessities  of  keeping  the  armed 
forces  and  all  the  war  functions  of 
the  government  as  far  as  possible 
above  par.  It  is  its  function  to  keep 
politics  and  partisanship  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  zero  point. 

“It’s  a  function  of  the  press  to  dis¬ 


cover,  promote  and  protect  tnA  ■ 
nearly  as  that  is  within  its  hu 
frailties;  by  the  truth  to  foster  pife 
morale,  and  through  public  moi^ 
forge  unity  of  defense  and  umtyd 
attack  not  only  on  the  battle  Inal 
but  on  the  home  front.  It  is  its  fac¬ 
tion  to  employ  good  faith  and  to  coo- 
cede  good  faith  to  others  unles  it  k 
definite  proof  to  Ae  contra:;,  h, 
lacking  good  faith,  it  may  fi^  M 
giving  currency  to  rumors  and  so- 
picions  founded  on  ignorance  or  vast 
.still  on  poisonous  propaganda  and  s- 
dition,  concocted  by  the  enemy  ink 
the  appearance  of  patriotism.  M 
publication  of  this  sort  of  stuff  let 
soon  is  reflected  in  the  press  and  is 
the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  emf 
for  the  double  purpose  of  boliteni 
his  own  morale  and  destroying  kc 
morale  of  our  allies. 

“It  was  the  idea  of  the  founders  tf 
our  government  who  guaranteed 
free  press  in  our  Constitution  de 
the  press  should  be  the  censor  of  pi' 
emment,  the  watchman  in  the  wa 
the  guardian  of  their  personal  hboto 
against  executive,  j  uncial,  legnletwe. 
military,  mob,  economic,  group  cf 
class  iiifringements.  In  the  confnj* 
of  war  this  is  a  pretty  husky  jA  1* 
press  and  its  persormel  are  just  “ 
human,  just  as  frail,  just  as  lalde 
error  as  the  man  sitting  next  to  J« 
in  the  street  car.  Its  greatest 
tion,  in  peace  and  in  war,  is  to 
stand  itself.  That’s  a  pretty  gw  * 
for  all  of  us.  don’t  you  think? 
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ASK  END  TO  'RUSH'  ClHS 


The  Chicago  Photo-Engravers^ 
ciation  has  sent  a  letter  to  adve|^ 


and  advertising  agencies 


“solkWj 


your  aid  in  the  saving  of 
chemicals  and  other  strategic 
that  go  into  the  making  w  ourFr 
duct.  You  can  immeasurably  WL 
by;  (a)  The  elimination  of 
(b)  Extending  “delivery  requi^p 
on  normal  work.  Each 
make  as  a  separate  plate  inw  . 
extravagant  use  of  metel.  *  I 
more  time  for  the  making  oi 
either  zinc  or  copper. 


gravings,  eimci  “•  — ,^i 
to  effect  the  utmost  economy 
terials.” 
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ClurUi  MichtUon,  former  New 
York  World  chief  eorretpondettf  in 
Wuhington.  who  resi9ned  lest  week 
ifttr  10  yeer*  es  publicity  director 
for  the  Democretic  Netionel  Com¬ 
mittee.  hei  wrirten  the  following 
article  eipecielly  for  EDITOR  4 
Pv  blither. 


_  44^ V  I  ■  ■  betting  odds,  the  field  reports,  the 

[ichelson  Says  No  Govt  Plot  “ot-au 

*  anti-administration  press  and  the 

^  M  II  Literary  Digest  poll  were  off  key.  I 

o  Infrinae  on  Press  Freedom  respondents  on  their  customary  swings 

around  the  circle — conscimtious  and 
experienced  workmen  —  caught  the 

Believes  Some  Newspapers  Have  Forfeited  trend  of  events,  but  in  too  many  cases 

*  *  what  then:  papers  prmted  under  their 

Prestige  But  Are  Not  by  Any  Means  Devoid  of  rS%xJSS4r'"ait:«tp^"'’' 
Influence  . . .  Charges  Some  Colored  News  wha„  tw  in  shewtag 

Roosevelt  carrying  everything  but 

By  CHARLES  MICHELSON  a^  Verimn^  readers  naturafly 

uj  1  lost  confidence  m  the  press — the  direct 

going  to  Paris  to  participate  person-  maintain  the  friendship  of  a  man  who  opinion,  of  the  insbtence 

ally  in  the  treaty  taking  may  give  him  the  advertising  every  ^  •~‘'* 

My  chest  stuck  out  like  a  cruiser's  politician  in  office  needs,  if  he  is  to 
prow  when  I  again  led  the  paper  with  rise.  Doubtless  some  of  these  pur-  i?  ° 

the  disclosure  in  advance  of  Secretary  veyors  of  stuff  they  are  not  supposed  „  ,  ?,  {*,  j  *  •' 

of  State  Hughes’s  great  secret-that  to  purvey  believe  that  what  they  have  Gallup  Poll  made  a  bet^  showmg,  for 

the  United  ^tes  would  at  the  dis-  to  tell  should  be  publicized,  ethics  and  w>th  an  infinity  of  may^  s,  perhapses. 

armament  conference  agree  to  destroy  rules  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  1  *  j”  f ^  erence»  to 

a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  worth  white  House  ■•Leokv"  ^rcenteges  of  e^or  and  other 

f  ..xxnxx.  »vniTe  nouse  beouy  imposing  pseudo-scientific  terms  they 

}  believe  it  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  admitted  the  possibUity  of  a  sweeping 


Believes  Some  Newspapers  Hove  Forfeited 
Prestige  But  Are  Not  by  Any  Means  Devoid  of 
Influence  . . .  Charges  Some  Colored  News 

By  CHARLES  MICHELSON 

going  to  Paris  to  participate  person-  maintain  the  friendship  of  a  man  who 
ally  in  the  treaty  making.  may  give  him  the  advertising  every 


,  „  „• . .  ‘he  ='"'‘'‘'2  what  was  disclosed  in  opposition  to  final  augury  they  classified  13  itn- 

XJRING  half  a  life-time  spent  in  the  of  Commerce  to  Herbert  H^vei  ^  wishes,  deserved  to  be  stigmatized  portant  states  as  too  close  for  definite 
newspaper  business  I  was  keenly  his  first  step  in  making  up  his  cab-  y^true,  no  matter  how  ac-  prophesy. 

■PPreciative_of  the  virtues  of  that  .  ■  ■  ■  — i  curate  the  report,  on  the  theory  that  The  ’42  election  furnished  further 


profession.  Like  the  rest  of  my  craft 
1  fulminated  about  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  darkly  concurred  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  belief  that  in  government  there 
existed  a  deep  plot  to  infringe  on  that 
acred  freedom. 

After  a  dozen  years  on  the  other 
ale  of  the  fence,  I  am  not  so  sure. 
In  fact.  I  now  question  if  there  ever 
was  a  purpose  to  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  functions  of  publication; 
to  limit  their  expression  of  opinion 
or  hamper,  in  any  way,  their  printing 
the  truth,  except — in  war  times — to 
insist  that  matters  that  would  afford 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  be 
omitted. 

Our  people,  with  some  grumbling, 
of  course,  submit  to  rationing  of  gaso¬ 
line,  sugar,  etc.,  and  all  that  wartime 
censorship  involves  is  the  rationing 
of  news  in  the  public  interest. 

Hove  Protected  News  Sources 

As  a  newspaper  man  I  have  at¬ 
tended  scores  of  gatherings  in  which 
the  craft  was  discussed  and  I  do  not 
recall  one  at  which  some  dignitary  has 
failed  to  make  a  speech  in  which  he 


prophesy. 

The  ’42  election  furnished  further 


the  betrayer  of  confidence  merited  evidence  of  the  fallability  of  the  so- 
no  consideration,  and  it  has  been  on  called  polls.  The  Literary  Digest  had 
that  general  principle  I  think  that  folded  up  after  its  big  error,  but  the 
every  President  has  acted  ever  since.  Gallup  Poll  was  going  strong.  In  its 
Indeed  it  is  his  only  protection,  for  final  summary  it  utterly  missed,  for 
the  White  House  has  been,  ever  since  it  concluded  that  the  Democrats  would 
I  became  familiar  to  it,  the  leakiest  hold  their  own  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
establishment  in  the  government.  resentatives,  and  allowed  the  pos- 
I  know  it  is  the  habit  of  old  men  to  sibility  of  their  gaining  a  score  more 
feel  that  things  were  better  in  “the  seats. 

old  days,”  and  pierhaps  in  the  com-  Instead  the  Democrats  lost  more 
ments  I  am  about  to  make  on  the  than  forty  seats.  Either  Dr.  Gallup  was 
columnists  there  may  be  something  scared  by  what  his  canvass  seemed  to 
of  the  sort.  However,  it  seems  to  me  tell,  or  his  .sampling  was  too  small  to 


there  was  a  fairly  definite  demarka- 
tion  when  I  first  attained  the  dignity 


outline  the  picture.  I  have  never  had 
any  faith  in  these  polls.  I  know,  from 


Charles  Michelson 


of  a  by-line.  Whatever  the  boss  experience  that  with  all  the  facilities 
wanted  was  his  to  demand  so  long  as  of  a  national  organization  it  would 
it  was  published  anonymously,  but  take  me  a  fortnight,  at  least,  to  satisfy 
when  the  writer’s  name  was  carried  myself  how  an  election  was  going, 
he  was  supposed  to  write  with  inde-  These  agencies  affect  to  do  the  same 
pendence  and  be  responsible  for  what  thing  overnight,  even  to  keep  track 
he  said.  of  such  minute  changes  as  one-per- 

I  think  back  with  admiration  of  cent.  At  some  stage  of  the  sampling 
Heywood  Broun’s  quitting  the  World  they  cover  every  possible  outcome, 
because  they  would  not  permit  him  which  suggests  that  when  the  election 
to  express  in  his  column  his  views  is  held  they  could  refer  to  such  and 
of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  which  such  a  date  when  they  told  just  what 
were  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  was  going  to  happen. 

publisher.  .  .  foils  Aro  InnecMOMS 

Perhaps  the  incident  had  some  bear-  t,.  .a 

ino  in  thp  nr..«.nt  nrnnlam=»tinn  in  mnst  These  polls  may  have  Some  influence 


lauded  the  ethics  of  our  business  and  The  story  of  the  American  were  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  was  going  to  happen. 

did  not  proclaim  that  during  his  long  Metals  case  which  ultimately  sent  the  publisher.  foils  Aro  Innocyoos 

career  as  a  public  personage  he  had  Property  Custodian  to  the  peni-  Perhaps  the  incident  had  some  bear-  n  v.  a 

never  known  a  writer  to  betray  a  con-  tentiary  and  only  missed  having  the  ing  in  the  present  proclamation  in  most  ^  some  irdUience 

fidence.  I  do,  however,  remeniber  one  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  col-  band-wagon  element  but  for 

•  _ \  __  _  _ _  _  i _ 1  ,  fho  mrset  r»art  -tntfkv  art*  tnnr%mir\iic  esv- 


«  his  hearers  announced  that  he  did  njustraie  a  point  i  am  maKing.  My  but  was  an  expression  of  mdividual 
not  think  the  laudation  should  be  P^ide  in  such  accomplishments  is  com-  opinion.  Now  the  pontifical  commen- 
onesided  for  he  had  never  known  a  Plicated  with  the  disturbing  thought  tators  have  gone  hog  wild.  The  most 


circulation  getters,  and  are  probably 
of  as  deep  interest  and  serious  import 


imu  iitjver  juiuwn  a  * -  — -  - »  .  ° ,  ..  .  *  . 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  embezzle  while  I  virtuously  refused  under  reckless  column  is  naturally  the  most  astrological  charts  some  papers 

« government  bond  or  a  federal  direc-  pressure  to  tell  where  I  got  the  exciting.  With  nobody  to  check  on 

tor  of  railroads  to  steal  a  locomotive.  stories,  my  adherence  to  the  newspaper  them  they  tell,  with  a  positive  air  of  A  question  often  put  to  me  is  as  to 

What  the  chief  speaker  on  these  oc-  somewhat  on  the  line  of  a  authority,  today  a  story,  and  next  the  relative  value  as  propaganda  ve- 

asions  meant  was  that  the  reporters  refusing  to  tell  where  he  had  week  with  equal  assurance  they  print  hides  of  the  newspapers  and  the  radio. 

W  been  scrupulous  in  withholding  the  stolen  goods.  a  directly  contrary  story.  The  aver-  That  question  cannot  be  answered  in 

the  Murce  of  information  where  the  "Breoeli  of  Faith"  Newt  f>ge  reader  remembers  the  content  but  a  word.  If  a  speech  is  important 

dignitary  would  have  been  em-  It  is  a  fact  that  nracticallv  every  source  of  what  he  gets  from  a  enough,  either  because  of  its  sub- 

had  it  been  known  that  he  important  exclusive  story  emanating  newspaper.  Consequently  the  dis-  .stance  or  the  identity  of  the  speaker, 

the  fellow  who  had  leaked.  from  Washington  stems  from  a  be-  credit  for  inaccuracy  or  inconsistency  we  can  ^  sure  that  many  newspapers 

Like  every  other  Washington  cor-  trayal.  a  breach  of  faith,  perhaps  the  desfnds  on  the  publication  itself,  as  will  pick  it  up.  If  I  had  to  choose  one 

^-spondent.  I  recall  with  a  thrill  my  violation  of  an  oath  of  office  It  ^s  on  the  more  conscientious  col-  or  the  other  vehicles  my  inclination 

It  was  a  proud  day  when  the  may  be  a  Congressman  revealing  the  nmnist  who  tries  to  keep  within  shoot-  wou  d  be  for  the  press  always  as- 

W  York  World  led  the  paper  with  proLedings  of  an  exteutivr  se^  ‘'’S  distance  of  the  truth.  -suming  that  regardless  of  the  political 

confidential  or  a  White  House  visitor  whispering  to  Falling  Editorial  Influence  Wail^ed^fn^v 

forced  the  a  reporter  his  conversation  in  private  The  general  falling  off  of  editorial  A  .u  '  whaAh/v 


ing  distance  of  the  truth. 

Falling  Editorial  Influence 


w’ould  be  for  the  press,  always  as- 
•suming  that,  regardless  of  the  political 
policies  of  the  publications,  the  hypo- 


_  ’  ,  i-  11-  «  »  j-x  •  1  thetical  speech  would  be  carried  fully. 

The  general  falling  off  of  editorial  -  ^  ..  x, 


‘■^.ignation  of  Secretary  nf  i  tu  iu  n  -j  *  t  ■  •  o  la  r  w.  for  the  people  retain  better  what  thev 

Lan.'iing  who  had^IS  calling caSnIt  President.  In  nine  influence  as  typified  by  the  circum-  That  a.s- 

-neetiniK  ‘-abinet  cases  out  of  ten  somebody  in  the  .stance  that  for  ten  years  Franklin  however,  is  far 


‘neetiriLK  urKca  tU  -  - .  Wt  icn  111  lilt:  Sianetf  iiiai  lui  itrii  ytrcaia  A’laiiiviiii  ciimntinn 

>nd  siioox.  »•  "xL  ^*'®®*dent  was  ill.  government— principal  or  subordinate  Roosevelt  won  a  consistent  total  of 

suggesting  the  nronriaiy  «f  roll 1 _ ,  ..  .  .r  r  f _ _ 1...  tetened. 


,nf)  ...or  was  lu.  government— p 

;n  the  propriety  of  calling  —has  peached. 

I  Selfi  It  is  the  cor 

confess  I  get  no  mv  in  roralUnc*  4U_  .  _ 


rather  far 


elections  in  the  face  of  opposition  by 


ent  Marshall  to  officiate.  It  is  the  correspondents  job  to  get  practically  all  of  the  big  new.spapers  Because  the  bulk  of  the  press  has 
get  no  joy  in  recalling  the  news;  there  is  prestige  and  profit  is,  in  my  opinion,  largely  the  result  been  against  t.  e  Democrats  m  recent 


excellent  ^  thought  in  getting  it  first.  He  is  not  the  cus¬ 

hat  PreciH  *  House  authority,  todian  of  the  morals  of  the  person 
abroad  to  atr  refused  to  go  who  bootlegs  prohibited  news  for  him. 

»nd  mv  nnnt.^  the  peace  conference  It  is  not  even  fair  to  assume  that  the 
'*>e  bv  tnitVifi.ii*^'^^”^?  informant  is  actuated  always  by  base 

y  printing  that  he  was  motives  or  a  simple  desire  to  win  and 


of  a  latter  day  insistence  that  the  news 
lepiorts  must  coincide  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  point  of  view. 

Take  1936  as  an  example.  It  was 


elections,  we  had  to  depend  on  the 
radio  to  meet  their  barrage.  It  costs 
the  Democratic  Committee  about  half 
a  million  dollars  for  a  radio  campaign 


obvious  to  all  that  Roosevelt  was  national  elections  but  the  results 


bound  for  a  smashing  victory.  Tlie 


(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Times  Reporter 
Linked  With 
Coolidge  Letters 


Valuable  File  Given  to 
Library  of  Congress  at 
N.  Y.  Writer's  Suggestion 
By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 


A  iVeu?  York  Times  reporter’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  recognize  an  unusual  story  in  a 
routine  announcement  of  an  auction 
sale  began  a 


chain  of  events 
which  culmin¬ 
ated  recently  in 
a  highly  impor¬ 
tant  file  of  let¬ 
ters  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the 
Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  letters  are 
the  private  cor¬ 
respondence  file 
of  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Clark, 
private  secretary 


than  9,000  items,  would  be  safest  in 
goverrunent  hands.  This  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  owner  of  the  file,  Charles 
Kohen,  Washington  hobby  store  oper¬ 
ator,  who  readily  agreed. 

Parke-Bernet  agreed  to  defray  half 
of  the  cost  of  the  material,  but  Mr. 
Kohen  declined  the  offer,  stating  it 
was  his  patriotic  duty  to  turn  over 
the  material  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

This  week  Linn  recived  the  thanks 
of  Mr.  MacLeish  for  his  service.  “It  is 
my  desire  to  express  my  great  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  important  ‘good  offices’ 
of  the  New  York  Times  for  which,  I 
understand,  the  Library  is  indebted  to 
you,"  Mr.  MacLeish  wrote.  “Please 
be  assured  of  our  thanks." 

Except  for  a  brief  period  during  the 
last  war  when  he  worked  with  the 
Near  Blast  Relief,  Linn  has  been  with 
the  Times  continuously  since  1918. 
A  native  of  North  Carolina,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  School  of  Journalism. 


Phila.  Bulletin 
Reporter  Breaks 
"Fraud"  Story 

Tony  Smith  Obtained 
Mechonicsburg  Naval 
Supply  Depot  Expose 


night,  during  which  I  tried  to 
him  that  he  ought  to  disclose 
if  his  allegations  that  there 
hush-up  were  correct.  I  Uid?‘ 
heavily  and  he  finally  agreed  to 
write  a  story. 


Rewrote  for  FriedMoe 


The  first  one  didn’t  suit  him 
I  re-wrote  and  re-wmte  jjj  A 


Hakrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  7 — ^The  largest 
fraud  disclosure  of  World  War  II,  in¬ 
volving  $1,000,000  in  alleged  bribes. 


Thomas  C.  Linn 


to  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  and  .so 
highly  confidential  and  sensational  are 
their  nature  that  the  Axis  would  give 
a  tidy  sum  to  have  them  in  its  posses¬ 
sion. 

However,  the  correspondence  now 
rests  safely — sealed  for  20  years — in 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Its  presentation  to  Archibald 
MacLeish,  Librarian  of  Congress,  was 
front  page  news  a  few  weeks  ago. 

That  they  were  endowed  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  directly  attributable  to 
Thomas  C.  Linn,  veteran  Times  re¬ 
porter  of  art  news.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  here  tells  for  the  first  time 
Linn’s  role  in  the  events  which  began 
in  New  York  and  led  to  Washington. 

Catalogue  Announced  Sale 
It  Ijegan  in  October  when  Linn  re¬ 
ceived  along  with  75  other  art  re¬ 
porters  along  the  East  coast  the  Parke- 
Bemet  Galleries  catalogue  announcing 
an  auction  sale.  One  of  the  items  for 
sale  was  the  Clark  correspondence. 

Coming  across  the  Clark  annoimce- 
ment  while  studying  Parke-Bemet’s 
release,  Linn  was  sui prised  to  see 
such  I’ecent  official  correspondence  up 
for  sale.  The  catalogue  description 
made  the  correspondence  appear  of 
startling  nature. 

“One  folder  in  particular  contain.s 
original  letters,  carbon  copies  of  let¬ 
ters,  translations  of  ciphered  code  mes- 
.sages,  and  other  papers,  on  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Confiscation  Policy,  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1926-27,”  Parke-Bernet’s 
catalogue  pointed  out. 

Another  folder  contained  correspon¬ 
dence  between  Mr.  Clark  and  the 
holder  of  an  important  office  during 
the  Coolidge  administration  and  who 
has  been  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  a  high  government  office 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
the  catalogue  said.  “Some  of  the  let¬ 
ters  may  be  classed  as  sensational; 
they  reveal  the  workings  of  a  political 
machine,"  the  catalogue  noted. 

Saw  IH  Petsibilitius 
Such  material  in  the  hands  of  enemy 
agents  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  its  conduct  of  the  war  and  could  do 
great  injurj'  to  the  United  Nations 
cause,  Linn  saw. 

Sensing  more  than  a  story,  the  Times 
reporter  contacted  Arthur  Swann, 
Parke  -  Bemet  vice-president,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  possible  ramifi¬ 
cations  if  the  correspondence  were  to 
fall  into  private  hands.  The  Parke- 
Bemet  official  saw  the  point  immedi¬ 
ately  and  withdrew  the  item  from  the 
sale. 

Linn  then  suggested  that  the  valu¬ 
able  corre.'‘pondence,  containing  more 


Aerial  Survey 
Aided  Scrap  Drive 

The  Lake  Charles  (La.)  American 
Press  gave  a  new  twist  to  its  promo¬ 
tion  during  the  metal  scrap  drive. 
According  to  E.  W.  Stagg.  managing 
editor,  the  local  Civil  Air  Patrol  made 
an  aerial  survey  of  the  parish  to  spot 
on  maps  every  bit  of  scrap  iron  which 
could  be  seen  from  the  air,  flying  close 
to  the  ground.  “These  maps  were 
turned  over  to  the  county  agent’s  of¬ 
fice  who  worked  with  the  AAA  official 
in  determining  on  whose  land  the 
scrap  was  spotted,”  Mr.  Stagg  said. 

“These  names  were  turned  over  to 
the  civilian  defense  committees  in 
various  localities  who  undertook  to 
personally  contact  the  landowners. 
Along  with  this,  industries  were  cir¬ 
cularized  and  urged  to  re-check  their 
plants  for  scrap. 

“Within  two  weeks,  after  collecting 
.5,300,000  pounds  in  the  school  drive, 
this  campaign  netted  about  600,000 
pounds  of  farm  scrap.  The  movement 
is  continuing  and  will  probably  reach 
a  million  pounds." 


fraud  and  diver¬ 
sion  of  supplies 
and  materials  in 
connection  with 
construction  of 
the  $40,000,000 
M  e  ch  a  nicsburg. 
Pa.,  Naval  Sup¬ 
ply  depot,  was 
broken  Dec.  3  by 
Tony  Smith, 
Harrisburg  State 
House  corre¬ 
spondent  for 
the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin . 


Tony  Smith 


Miller  Named  Acting 
Dean  in  Syracuse 

Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Dec.  7 — ^Dr.  Douglas 
W.  Miller  has  been  named  acting  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  to  replace  Dean  M. 
Lyle  Spencer  who  is  now  head  of  the 
University’s  new  War  Service  College. 

Dr.  Miller  will  work  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  acting  dean  and  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  duration.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  School 
of  Journalism  since  its  organization  in 
1934  by  Dean  M.  Lyle  Spencer. 

’The  War  Service  College  which 
Dean  Spencer  heads  will  offer  course.s 
of  pre-induction  and  pre- industrial 
nature  for  men  and  women  before 
they  enter  military  or  industrial  ca¬ 
reers.  It  has  been  created  for  dur¬ 
ation  only  and  will  open  Jan.  21.  Dr. 
Spencer  served  in  World  War  I  as  a 
captain  in  the  intelligence  division  of 
the  Army  and  held  a  commission  as 
colonel  in  the  Army  reserves  for  years. 


SINGS  KC  s  SONG 

A  feature  of  the  Treasury’s  Bond 
Wagon  program  over  the  Mutual  net¬ 
work  last  week  was  the  singing  of 
Kent  Cooper’s  “America  Needs  You,” 
by  Earl  Wrightson,  baritone,  who  a 
few  years  ago  was  a  page  and  guide 
employed  by  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company.  Mr.  Cooper  is  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  wrote 
the  song  recently  and  presented  it. 
with  its  royalties,  to  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  America. 


Smith  worked  on  the  story  fever¬ 
ishly  for  three  days  prior  to  breaking 
it  with  an  exclusive  3V^hour  jump  on 
other  papers  and  services.  For  weeks 
prior  to  that,  he  had  been  collecting 
rumors  of  the  alleged  irregularities. 
Worked  with  U.  S.  CommitsioRer 
Hampered  by  FBI  and  Naval  Intel¬ 
ligence  Officers,  he  finally  got  a  lead 
to  United  States  Commissioner  Sidney 
E.  Friedman,  at  Harrisburg,  whom 
Smith  learned  was  vexed  by  the  way 
high  officials  at  Washington  allegedly 
“hushed  up”  the  government’s  probe 
into  the  matter  when  “higher  ups” 
became  involved. 

Smith  worked  with  Friedman  on  the 
story  for  several  days,  with  Fried¬ 
man’s  wife  also  lending  a  hand,  and 
finally  procured  a  signed  statement 
from  the  Commissioner,  on  the  basis 
of  which  he  scooped  the  biggest  fraud 
revelations  of  the  war. 

As  the  result  of  this  exposure,  an 
exhaustive  probe  is  being  started  by 
a  Federal  Grand  Jury  which  convened 
in  Harrisburg  today. 

In  his  own  investigation  of  the  al¬ 
leged  irregularities.  Smith  spent  much 
time  at  the  Depot,  and  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  passed  many  of  the  wee  hours 
at  the  site  of  the  construction,  which 
was  just  completed  recently. 

Smth’s  own  story  as  to  how  he  broke 
the  fraud  yarn  follows: 

“I  rounded  up  all  the  rumor  and 
gossip  on  Mechanicsburg  that  I  could 
lay  my  ears  to  and  then  correlated  and 
checked  back  on  the  reports  which 
turned  up  consistently.  Finally,  I  had 
a  reasonably  accurate  account  of  sev¬ 
eral  irregularities  which  I  knew  the 
FBI  and  Naval  Intelligence  must  know 
about. 

Protected  Story 

“Then,  I  began  to  protect  the  story. 
I  had  the  paper  give  officials  of  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  district  five  days 
to  clarify  the  charges;  I  gave  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  Frederick  V.  Follmer  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk,  as  well  as  the  Naval 
Intelligence  and  the  FBI. 

“When  I  had  made  the  complete 
rounds  and  found  no  one  willing  to 
talk  or  even  admit  there  was  an  in¬ 
vestigation  on,  I  began  to  get  rumors 
that  Friedman  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
was  sore  about  the  whole  thing  and 
talking  about  a  hush-up. 

“I  called  him  one  day  and  said  I 
knew  the  entire  story,  giving  him 
enough  to  convince  him  that  I  knew 
some  of  it.  Then  I  asked  if  he  was 
able  to  talk  or  whether  he  was  part  of 
the  hush  game.  He  asked  me  to  come 
and  see  him. 

“Then  followed  several  lengthy  con¬ 
versations,  some  lasting  far  into  the 


re-wrote. 
asked  his  wife  to  make  cori^ 
Finally,  last  Wednesday  night  (iS 
I  got  it  the  way  he  wanted  h.  \ 
next  morning  I  got  him  to  sigQfc 
story  with  a  note  ‘this  is  corrwf ^ 
front  of  a  witness,  Wick  Teimile! 
the  AP  (Harrisburg  Bureau)?*^ 
The  exposure  story,  quoting  ftjij. 
man  as  the  informant,  brought 
horn  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Knox  and  Attorney  General  FW 
Biddle,  with  Biddle  starting  whit  ^ 
since  developed  into  a  caustic  peng^ 
scrap  between  him  and  FriednanW 
referring  to  the  Commissioner  * , 
“minor,  irresponsible  official.” 

Immediate  action  from  the  Depan- 
ment  of  Justice  and  the  Navy 
ment,  however,  confirms  moit  i 
Friedman’s  statements  diat  the  nnaai 
of  fraud  had  a  “sound  basis  in  fact' 
In  Washington,  Biddle  issued  i 
statement  saying,  “I  am  distressed  tk 
the  press  should  have  given  suchjB. 
minence  to  the  irresponsible  slik- 
ments  of  an  uninformed  minor  of. 
cial.” 


CART 


Friadman  Praises  Press 

In  subs^uent  statements  foUowig 
the  breaking  of  the  story,  FriedM 
said:  “The  press  was  blocked  h}  ik 
inability  of  the  FBI  and  the  Nani 
Intelligence  to  reveal  informatioD. 
When  this  newspaper  correspooda 
presented  certain  facts  on  the  case  k 
me,  facts  which  have  been  nanond 
for  weeks,  I  felt  it  was  ray  duty  k 
open  my  records  to  him. 

“As  long  as  we  have  a  free  press  i 
this  country  we  can  break  up  nasty 
situations  like  this,”  the  U.  S.  Con- 
missioner  added. 

The  Bulletin  broke  the  story  in  ik 
night  extra  edition,  going  to  press  k 
12: 05  p.m.  After  the  paper  was  on  Ik 
streets  in  Philadelphia,  Smith 
ered”  the  other  State  House  cores¬ 
pondents  on  the  story.  The  AP,  be¬ 
cause  of  Temple’s  part  in  the  inatte 
had  a  15-minute  jump  on  the  olkr 
two  sei'vices,  which  held  up  for  co^ 
firmation  before  using  the  yam.  Wbe 
the  story  broke,  it  was  so  hoL  thati 
though  both  the  Harrisburg  TelepV 
and  the  Evening  News  were  si 
with  copies  of  the  Friedman  stateneK 
before  the  wire  services  got  them,  they 
held  off  until  the  services  used  k 
story. 

Smith,  who  is  the  son  of  G.  Sa# 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  Kane  (h> 
Republican,  broke  the  sensational  ex¬ 
posure  story  while  working  out  i 
“two-week  notice”  on  the  Bulled 
prior  to  accepting  a  job  with  » 
United  Press  at  Washin^on.  where* 
was  to  have  started  work  Dec.  7.  » 
also  was  correspondent  at  Harriskfl 
for  the  New  York  Times. 

The  fraud  story  terminated  six  ye® 
of  State  House  reporting  in  Haiw 
burg  for  Smith,  who  was  with  the  K 
from  1936  to  1937;  the  AP  from  » 
to  1939,  and  the  Bulletin  from  » 
to  his  recent  resignation. 


McCarthy  named 

Washington,  Dec.  8 — Marvin 
Carthy,  former  managing 
Chicago  Times,  has  been  pronx® 
from  lieutenant  to  lieutenant  or  ,  „ 

mander  and  has  succeeded  Paul 
as  head  of  the  press  release 
of  the  Navy’s  office  of  public  rela^ 

Mr.  Smith  resigned  his  lieut^ 
commander’s  commission 
private  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
is  editor- on-leave  of  the  San  ' 
cisco  Chronicle. 
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■Cy  Hungcrford  in  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga:ette. 
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CARTOONISTS  LOOK  AT  U AFFAIRE  DARLAN  AND  OUR  FIRST  YEAR  IN  THE  WAR 


Seven  Groups 
To  Discuss 
Manpower 

Two  Educational  Organiza¬ 
tions.  ANPA.  ASNE.  Inland. 
NEA.  SNPA  to  Meet 

Representatives  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  ^e  National 
Editorial  Association  will  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  33  accredited 
schools  of  journalism  in  Chicago  Jan. 
8  and  9  to  discuss  the  critical  news¬ 
paper  manpower  situation. 

Walter  Crim,  publisher  of  the  Salem 
(Ind.)  Republican-Leader,  and  acting 
chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
Professional  Education  for  Journalism 
Jias  c^Ied  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Coimcil  for  this  date.  Dr.  Chilton  R. 
Bush,  Stanford  university,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools 
^  Departments  of  Journalism,  has 
wued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the 
*ans  and  directors  of  the  schools  at 
he  same  time.  Both  sessions  will 
*  held  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle  in 
micago. 

Replacement  Problems 

Newspapers  in  every  state  are  faced 
nth  serious  replacement  problems 
j  ^  draft  of  their  manpower 
wl  the  schools  are  being  deluged 
jw  calls  for  help,  many  of  which 
hey  have  been  unable  to  meet  be- 
au»  of  the  loss  of  their  men  students 
?  Ihe  armed  services,  explained  Dean 
renneth  E.  Olson,  Northwestern  Uni- 
ersity  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
lational  Council. 

u  schools  have  already 

sublished  accelerated  programs  and 
aw  mcrea^  their  quotas  of  women 
L  trained  for  newspaper 

said  Dean  Olson,  “but  we  are 
*  newspaper  needs.  It 

^become  necessary  for  the  news- 
schools  to  sit  down 
^ther  to  decide  what  should  be 
e  to  meet  this  emergency.” 

■'ranc»«  meeting, 

ton  Williams,  manager  of  the 


ANPA;  John  L.  Meyers,  secretary- 
manager  of  Inland;  Walter  Johnson, 
manager  of  the  SNPA;  and  Don  Eck, 
manager  of  the  NEA,  are  conducting 
surveys  of  their  member  newspapers 
to  determine  their  replacement  needs 
over  the  next  eight  months.  At  the 
same  time  Dr.  Ralph  Casey  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  is  conducting 
a  survey  of  the  schools  of  journalism 
to  determine  the  number  of  journal¬ 
ism  graduates  who  will  be  available 
in  this  period. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  making  a  survey  of  the  ac¬ 
celerated  programs  which  have  been 
adopted  in  various  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Prof.  Charles  Rogers  of  Iowa 
State  College  is  making  a  survey  of 
the  impact  of  the  war  on  the  curricula 
of  schools  of  journalism. 

War  Problams  of  Schools 

A  War  Emergency  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  has  been 
named  by  Dr.  Bush  to  report  on  the 
war  problems  of  the  schools.  Rapidly 
declining  enrollments,  the  threatened 
draft  of  women  students  for  industrial 
work,  the  loss  of  teaching  personnel  to 
armed  services  and  government  in¬ 
formation  offices,  the  difficulties  of 
getting  needed  supplies  are  among  the 
problems  being  studied.  Under  recent 
WPB  rulings,  for  instance,  schools  find 
it  impossible  to  get  necessary  supplies 
for  their  press  photography  courses. 
Members  of  this  committee  are  Dean 
Kenneth  E.  Olson,  chairman;  Dean 
Jeremiah  O’Sullivan,  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity;  Prof.  John  Stempel,  Indiana 
University,  and  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Members  of  the  National  Council 
who  will  meet  in  Chicago  are  David 
W.  Howe,  business  manager  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  repre¬ 
senting  ANPA;  Richard  P.  Carter,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  -  World,  representing  SNPA; 
Walter  Crim,  representing  NEA;  J.  N. 
Heiskell,  editor  of  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  representing  ASNE; 
Fred  Pownall,  Iowa  City  Iowan,  rep¬ 
resenting  Inland;  and  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  Coliunbia  University,  Dr. 
Ralph  D.  Casey,  Dean  Frank  L.  Mott, 
Prof.  Charles  E.  Rogers,  Iowa  State 
College,  and  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson, 
representing  the  schools. 


SERVICE  BY  THE  PRESS 

Under  unique  circumstances  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Province 
recently  issued  a  very  special  edition. 
The  witness  in  a  big  court  case  wanted 
his  name  kept  out  of  the  newspapers 
because  he  was  afraid  news  of  the  case 
would  upset  his  wife,  who  was  very 
seriously  ill,  but  who  made  a  practice 
of  looking  at  the  Province.  The  presses 
were  already  rolling,  however,  when 
he  dashed  into  the  editorial  rooms  of 
the  Province.  There  was  not  much 
could  be  done.  He  asked  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  run  off  a  special  edition 
he  could  switch  with  the  regular  edi¬ 
tion  at  home  so  that  when  his  wife  saw 
the  paper  she  would  not  learn  about 
him.  That  gave  Aubrey  Roberts,  the 
executive  editor,  an  idea.  He  had  one 
of  the  presses  stopped,  got  the  press¬ 
man  to  chisel  the  witness’  name  off 
the  page,  and  then  gave  him  one  of 
these  copies  to  take  home. 

■ 

'LIVE-AT-HOME'  GROUP 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  wel¬ 
comed  275  Live-At-Home  county  win¬ 
ners  and  their  families,  agricultural 
leaders  and  educators  at  a  rally  and 
turkey  dinner  given  by  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  on  Dec.  4.  The  event 
marked  the  newspaper’s  fifth  annual 
Live-At-Home  agricultural  competi¬ 
tion  for  Negroes.  George  Jennings, 
58,  who  farms  80  acres  near  Green¬ 
ville,  Miss.,  was  crowned  champion  of 
the  Mid-South  and  presented  with  a 
$250  grand  sweepstakes  prize.  He  de¬ 
feated  41,293  Negro  farm  families  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 
■ 

GAMBLING  EXPOSE 

Harrisbvbg,  Pa.,  Dec.  8 — Dauphin 
County  authorities  recently  raided 
fifteen  social  and  fraternal  clubs  in  the 
county  as  the  result  of  an  expose  by 
the  Harrisburg  Evening  News  and 
Patriot,  which  on  front  pages  of  both 
papers  published  a  “box  score”  of  17 
clubs  here  and  three  in  an  adjoining 
county  which  allegedly  had  illegal  slot 
machines  on  their  premises.  The  pa¬ 
pers  in  an  accompanying  story  esti¬ 
mated  that  $18,000,000  annually  goes 
into  the  illegal  machines  in  this  area. 
The  story  also  described  each  club  in 
detail,  and  revealed  the  number  of 
machines  in  each. 


Try  Leather 
Tire  on 

Delivery  Truck 

Mounted  on  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  Delivery  Truck 
After  Test 

A  leather-covered  tire  developed  by 
Harrie  V.  Schieren  of  Montclcur,  N.  J. 
has  gone  6,500  miles  and  still  is  in 
service.  It  was  mounted  on  a  Newark 
News  delivery  truck  Dec.  4  after  the 
tryout  peri«)d.  The  tire  was  on  Schier- 
en’s  car. 

An  advantage  of  Schieren’s  process 
for  recapping  old  tires  with  leather 
is  that  it  utilizes  the  same  vulcanizing 
machines  used  when  the  recapping  is 
with  rubber. 

Schieren,  former  president  of  Charles 
A.  Schieren  Co.,  tanners  and  leather 
manxxfacturers  of  New  York  and  Bris¬ 
tol,  Va.,  said  there  is  nothing  new 
about  use  of  leather  for  automobile 
tires.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  Schieren  firm  supplied  specially 
treated  leather  to  some  firms  engaged 
in  manufacturing  them,  but  they  van¬ 
ished  when  the  process  of  molding 
rubber  to  form  treads  was  developed. 

As  Schieren  sees  it,  the  only  new 
development  is  his  discovery  of  a 
process  of  treating  steer  leather  that 
enables  it  to  stand  up  under  285  de¬ 
grees  in  a  recap  mold,  the  same  degree 
of  heat  used  in  a  rubber  recapping  job. 

The  ability  of  the  leather  to  stand 
this  heat  makes  it  possible  to  melt 
rubber  in  the  mold  so  that  an  un¬ 
breakable  union  is  formed  by  the  two, 
he  declared.  The  leather  takes  the 
imprint  of  the  matrix  in  the  vulcan¬ 
izing  and  the  leather-covered  tire 
emerges  looking  very  much  like  an 
ordinary  rubber  tire  which  has  been 
recapped. 

Two  strips  of  steer  hide  are  used 
on. each  old  tire,  one  strip  not  being 
long  enough  to  circle  the  casing. 
Schieren  said  his  process  makes  the 
leather  porous,  so  it  will  absorb  some 
of  the  molten  rubber.  In  addition, 
small  holes  are  bored  in  the  leather 
and  during  the  vulcanizing  nodules  of 
melted  rubber  from  the  tire  push 
through  these,  forming  rubber  pegs 
which  help  to  hold  the  leather  firmly 


temporary  teamwork 


•mThevic^  y 


A  SILK  HAT  WON'T  STOP  BULLETS 


-  Ross  Lewis  in 


—  Vaiighii  Shoinial.tr  in  Chicjga  Daily  Soks. 
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N.Y.News  Project  May 
Solve  Rubber  Problem 

Daily's  Experiments  With  Rubber-Bearing 
Cryptostegia  Plant  on  Own  Test  Farm  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  to  Yield  Crude  Rubber 


THE  New  York  Daily  News  may  have 

the  answer  to  the  nation’s  rubber 
problem. 

It  is  one  word — Cryptostegia. 

Cryptostegia  grandiflora,  as  botanists 
know  it,  is  a  Mexican  rubber  plant, 
and  experts  agree  it  will  bear  crude 
rubber  almost  equal  in  quality  to  that 
borne  by  the  Hevea  trees  of  the  Far 
East  which  now  are  in  Japanese  hands. 

Hot  Test  Farm  ia  Texas 

The  biggest  experimental  planting  of 
cryptostegia  yet  undertaken  in  this 
country  is  now  growing  on  20  acres 
of  land  leased  by  the  News  just  out¬ 
side  of  Brownsville.  Tex. 

At  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  the 
News  since  June  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  plant. 

According  to  Todd  Wright,  News 
financial  editor,  who  has  been  assigned 
to  the  project  by  Captain  Joseph  M. 
Patterson,  News  publisher,  a  rubber 
yield  is  expected  next  summer.  All 
rubber  extracted  is  earmarked  for 
government  use,  he  said.  The  News 
is  conducting  this  experiment  solely  as 
a  public  service. 

The  project  was  undertaken  by  the 
News  after  a  lengthy  investigation  of 
this  remarkable  but  little  known 
shrub.  Mr.  Wright  said  the  investiga¬ 
tion  convinced  the  paper  that  in  cryp¬ 
tostegia  lay  the  best  prospect  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  quick  domestic  source  of 
natural  rubber  to  supplement  the  na¬ 
tion’s  synthetic  program. 

He  said  4,000  cryptostegia  bushes 
have  been  planted  to  the  acre,  giving 
the  News  80,000  potential  rubber  bear¬ 
ing  plants  at  its  experimental  station 
in  Brownsville. 

Plants  Bear  Qaichly 

Some  cryptostegia  plants  have  been 
known  to  bear  rubber  90  days  after 
planting,  but  Mr.  Wright  said  the 
News  is  not  rushing  the  process  be¬ 
cause  it  wants  as  good  a  yield  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  pointed  out  that  rubber 
never  has  been  extracted  commercial¬ 
ly  from  the  plant  and  chemists  now 
are  working  on  a  suitable  method 
to  extract  the  rubber  from  the 
plants. 

This  phase  of  the  experiment  is  be¬ 
ing  handled  by  Russ  Symontowne, 
News  reporter,  working  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Richard  W.  Clarke,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Mr.  Wright  pointed  out  it  is  still 
diflicult,  as  well  as  impracticable,  to 
make  a  satisfactory  automobile  tire 
out  of  100%  synthetic.  To  date  none 
of  the  rubber  companies  has  been 
able  to  build  a  truck  tire  wholly  of 
this  material.  Natural  crude  rubber 
added  to  synthetic  makes  tire  manu¬ 
facture  relatively  simple,  however. 

Until  now  the  development  of  a 
new  source  of  natural  rubber  has 
largely  been  centered  in  guayule,  a 
desert  shrub  also  native  to  Mexico. 
Besides  yielding  an  inferior  grade  of 
rubber,  griayule  needs  four  to  five  years 
growth  before  it  can  be  harvested. 
No  material  amount  of  rubber  will  be 
forthcoming  from  this  source  before 
1945  at  the  earliest,  the  News  says. 

Cryptostegia  on  the  other  hand,  can 
be  harvested  in  less  than  a  year  after 
it  is  planted.  Another  advantage  the 
cryptostegia  plant  holds  over  guayule 
is  that  in  extracting  the  rubber  from 
the  former  the  plant  is  merely  cut 
back  and  pruned,  permitting  three  or 


four  cuttings  a  year  after  it  reaches 
maturity,  while  the  guayule  plant 
must  be  dug  and  destroyed. 

Though  cryptostegia’s  qualities  have 
been  known  to  botanists  and  a  few 
rubber  men  since  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  cultivate  it  or  extract  rubber  from 
it  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Peter  Heinz,  a  Brownsville  botanist 
and  chemist,  rediscovered  it  while  on 
an  exploration  trip  for  the  Mexican 
government.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr. 
Wright  pointed  out,  Mr.  Heinz  tried 
vainly  to  interest  Washington  officials 
in  the  plant's  possibilities. 

Investigation  by  the  News  confirmed 
Heinz’s  enthusiasm  after  having  a 
fresh  analysis  made  of  latex  extracted 
by  members  of  the  News  staff.  The 
analysis  was  made  by  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  best  equipped  laboratories  in 
the  world.  The  findings  fully  con¬ 
firmed  previous  analyses  made  by  the 
government  and  private  industry. 

The  News  thereupon  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  proper  war  agency  oflS- 
cials  to  its  findings  and  gained  official 
recognition  of  cryptostegia  as  a  po¬ 
tential  source  of  the  nation’s  imm^i- 
ate  needs  for  natural  rubber. 

Although  there  are  important  culti¬ 
vation  problems  to  be  solved  before 
large-scale  planting  of  cryptostegia 
can  be  undertaken,  Mr.  Wright  pointed 
out,  the  real  problem  is  finding  a  suit¬ 
able  extraction  process.  The  News’s 
experimental  planting  will  provide  the 
first  opportimity  for  field  tests  and 
trials  of  various  extraction  processes 
now  being  studied  by  leading  rubber 
experts. 

Agencies  Aiding 

The  planting  is  in  charge  of  Fred 
Rusteberg,  Jr.,  one  of  the  leading 
farmers  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Val¬ 
ley,  from  whom  the  News  leased  its 
acreage.  The  News  station  is  about 
four  miles  west  of  Brownsville. 

In  charge  of  the  project  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  News  is  C.  S.  Reid, 
a  prominent  Brownsville  citizen  and 
an  ofiicial  of  Cameron  County,  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  of  the  Texas  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Wel- 
saco  are  aiding  Messrs.  Rusteberg  and 
Reid.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  also  is  cooperating. 

The  News  planted  15  pounds  of  seeds 
on  its  20  acres  and  to  supplement  them 
and  hasten  the  experiment,  it  also 
obtained  about  800  seedlings  six 
weeks’  old  and  a  number  of  larger 
plants  ranging  to  three  years  of  age. 

While  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
are  promoting  the  large-scale  plant¬ 
ing  of  cryptostegia  in  Mexico  and 
other  Central  American  coimtries,  A. 
C.  Brett,  the  WPB’s  deputy  coordina¬ 
tor  for  rubber,  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  four  leading  authorities  who 
have  already  done  considerable  work 
on  the  extraction  problem. 

They  are  Drs.  J.  M.  McGavack,  in 
charge  of  wild  rubber  research  for  the 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co.;  H.  L.  Trumbull,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  research  of 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.;  David  Spence, 
noted  rubber  expert  of  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  and  M.  N.  Walker, 
rubber  authority  of  the  BEW. 

The  News  leased  the  20  acres  for 
two  years.  It  expects  to  get  250  to 
400  pounds  of  rubber  per  acre,  Mr. 
Wright  said. 


Todd  Wright,  Daily 
News  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  notches  stalk  of 
Cryptostegia  plant 
as  a  horticulturist 
holds  test  tube  to 
catch  latex  drippings. 


DODGES  BULLETS 

It  was  a  “hot  job”  for  Gene  McLain, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  police  and 
court  reporter,  covering  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  night  riot  of  colored  soldiers 
and  colored  military  police,  a  riot 
which  resulted  in  three  deaths,  11 
persons  injured.  On  the  scene  when 
the  riot  broke  out  McLain  suddenly 
found  himself  squarely  in  the  middle 
of  a  hail  of  bullets,  one  of  which  clip¬ 
ped  into  his  right  shoe,  stinging  his 
big  toe  and  shredding  the  leather. 

■ 

Legion  Head  Attacks 
AP  Suit  As  Dangerous 

The  government’s  anti-trust  suit 
against  the  Associated  Press  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  Colonel  Roane  Waring, 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  as  “one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  that  has  happened  in  this 
country,”  in  an  address  before  execu¬ 
tives  of  New  York  newspapers  and 
press  services  Dec.  4  at  a  luncheon  in 
New  York  sponsored  by  the  Legion. 
He  described  the  suit  as  an  effort  to 
“coerce  the  Associated  Press  by  the 
power  of  the  federal  government,  the 
Attorney  General’s  office  and  the 
courts.” 

“It  is  stifling  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  contract,”  Col.  Waring 
said.  “It  is  saying  that  a  group  of 
men  can’t  get  together  and  decide 
they  are  going  to  get  some  news  and 
publish  it  without  requiring  them  to 
give  it  to  everybody  else.  There  is 
nothing  American  al^ut  that.  There 
is  no  monopoly  there. 

“It  isn’t  intended  as  a  suit  to  stop 
a  monopoly,  it  is  intended  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  being  done,  to 
stifle  private  interest,  private  energy, 
private  ability  and  to  say  to  them, 
‘You  have  got  to  work  under  a  regi¬ 
ment  form  of  life  and  government.’ 
To  my  mind  that  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  blows  yet  along  the  line  of 
regimentation  and  bureaucracy.” 

■ 

NEW  CARTOON  BOOK 

Vaughn  Shoemaker,  chief  cartoonist 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize  winner,  has  issued  a  new 
collection  of  his  editorial  cartoons  un¬ 
der  the  title  “ — ’41  and  ’42  A.  D.,”  in¬ 
cluding  his  best  cartoons  of  the  last 
two  years.  Many  of  them  are  high¬ 
lighted  with  comments  by  more  than 
25  members  of  the  Daily  News  staff. 
The  collection  includes  Shoemaker’s 
famous  "Somewhere”  series.  The  book 
has  been  termed  a  two-year  history 
of  global  war  in  graphic  cartoons. 

■ 

C.  H.  SPENCER  KILLED 

Newark,  O.,  Dec.  9 — Charles  H. 
Spencer,  72.  publisher  of  the  Newark 
Advocate,  was  killed  today  in  the  col¬ 
lision  of  his  automobile  and  a  truck. 
Spencer  began  his  newspaper  career 
50  years  ago  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Advocate  following  graduation  from 
Denison  University  at  nearby  Gran¬ 
ville.  The  American  Tribune  merged 
with  the  Advocate  in  1927. 


Brewer  Daily 
Adopts  Salvage 
Plan  in  Mass. 

New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times  Launches  Drive  to 
Collect  All  War  Materiak 

The  “New  Bedford  Plan,”  a  pernu- 
nent,  all-inclusive  salvage  campay 
originated  by  the  New  Bedfm 
(Mass.)  Standard -Times  Was laundicd 

this  week. 

Every  family  in  New  Bedford- 
approximately  25,000 — ^was  urged  Id 
enlist  immediately  and  steps  wett 
taken  to  make  the  plan,  copyrightn 
by  the  Standard- Times,  availal^  k 
the  entire  nation. 

Br«w«r  Davalepad  Plaa 

The  plan  was  developed  under  Ik 
direction  of  Basil  Brewer,  publidr 
of  the  Standard-Times. 

All  scrap  materials  needed  by  ^ 
Government  in  various  war  prognss 
will  be  saved  regularly  under  lb 
plan  and  will  be  collect^  by  aullio:- 
ized  junk  dealers,  thus  assuring  i 
steady,  orderly  flow  of  vital  male 
rials  to  war  plants. 

Window  cards,  such  as  ice  and* 
dealers  use,  have  been  provided  k 
the  Standard-Times  and  will  be  ds- 
tributed  in  every  block  of  the  dly 
by  air  raid  wardens  of  the  Cmlk: 
Defense  Council.  On  these  cards « 
printed  the  names  of  eight  dilfeo: 
materials  which  the  Govemmertte 
asked  the  public  to  save  or  mayn- 
quire  in  the  future. 

Distribution  was  begun  by  the  * 
raid  wardens  and  is  expected  to  W 
complete  in  the  city  by  Dec.  18. 

Will  Make  Daily  Trips 

When  a  home  has  saved  the  mb- 
mum  amount  of  any  of  the  malaak 
currently  in  demand,  the  card  s 
placed  in  a  prominent  window, 
the  name  of  the  material  coUt^ 
showing  at  the  top  of  the  card.  J» 
dealers  have  pledged  themselves  < 
make  daily  trips  through  all  seed* 
of  the  city  and  to  stop  at  every  h(S» 
where  cards  are  displayed. 

The  “New  Bedford  Plan”  is  an  # 
growth  of  the  Standard-Times 
prize  contest  which  was  conduce* 
part  of  the  United  Newspapers’  Sd 
Metal  Drive  in  September  and  W 
ber.  When  it  was  seen  how  that  drs 
clogged  junkyards  and  piled 
metal  in  out-of-the-way  places  ww 
it  may  not  be  moved  for  months,  * 
cials  of  the  newspaper  started  to 
out  a  method  to  avoid  such  tieups 

HONOR  ROli  FOR  375 

Staff  members  of  the  Chica^  ^ 
une  and  of  radio  station 
ered  in  the  lobby  of  Tribune  T 
Dec.  7  to  attend  the  dedication^ 
honor  roll  erected  to  the  375  iV 
sentatives  of  the  two  organiz*"* 
now  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 
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POR  DECEMBER  12,  1942 

1918  Order  Cut  Newsprint 
Consumption  by  15% 

Government  Regulation  at  That  Time  Hoped  Also 
To  Cut  Simdays'  Use  20%  .  .  .  No  New 
Newspapers  Permitted  .  .  .  Had  Short  Life 

because  newspaper  publishers  were  meeting  this  w'eek  with 
the  WPB  in  Washington  on  proposals  to  cut  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  and  because  an  order  to  this  end  is  expected 
before  Jan.  1,  Editor  &  Publisher  herewith  presents  the  text 
af  the  newsprint  regulation  adopted  in  World  War  I  and  car¬ 
ried  in  this  publication  Aug.  10,  1918. 

The  order  became  effective  Aug.  12,  1918,  in  the  case  of 
daily  newspapers  and  Sept.  1,  1918,  for  Sundays.  It  thereafter 
became  known  as  the  “Donnelly  regulation”  because  Thomas  E. 
Donnelly  was  then  chief  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  that  these  regulations  could 
be  adopted  now  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  they  were  success¬ 
fully  adopt^  in  1918.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
this  order  lived  only  a  little  over  two  months — until  Nov.  11, 
1918— and  there  was  no  indication  that  it  was  carried  out  by 
publishers  or  could  have  been  done  so  successfully. 

The  complete  text  follows : 


in  order  to  secure  preferential  repre-  ASNE  Surveys 

Discontinue  the  payment  of  salaries  «  »  j  • 

of  commissions  to  agents,  dealers,  or  IVietllOClS  OI 
newsboys  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  equivalent  of  return  privileges. 

Discontinue  all  cash  discounts  or  V-rUlliny  OpUCe 
bonuses  to  wholesalers  or  retailers.  Society  of  Editors  Publishes 

Discontinue  all  free  exchanges.  _  - 

_  .  ....  Summary  of  Measures 

Curtailment  of  Reading  Matter  ,  ^  ' 

Reading  matter  consists  of  all  matter  Triea  by  Members 

print^,  except  paid  advertisements. 

and  the  following  schedules  are  based  Newspaper  Editors  car- 

upon  a  standard  ~lumn  of  300  agate  ^  several  prominent  edi- 

Imes  The  following  curtailments  are  ob  their  efforts  to  reduce  space 

based  on  the  average  amount  of  read-  Herewith  is  the  Bblle- 

ing  matter  published  during  the  six  s^„,mary  of  space  reduction 

months  periods  January  1  to  June  30,  ^hi4  have  Len  tried  suc- 


Wuekday  Editions,  Effnctivn  Aug.  12, 
1918 

Reduce  reading  matter  up  to  50 
columns  5%. 


measures  which  have  been  tried  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  various  newspapiers: 

Features 

Trim  all  features. 

Possible  kills:  Menu,  pattern,  con¬ 
tinued  story,  daily  fashions,  lovelorn. 


Reduce  on  additional  space  over  50  household  management,  other  syndi- 
columns  and  not  over  70  columns  15^ .  cated  columns. 

Reduce  on  additional  space  over  70  Reduce  use  of  blanket  contract  fea- 
and  not  over  90  columns  30%.  tures. 

Reduce  on  all  additional  space  over  Cartoons-Cemics 

90  columns  50  „ .  Reduce  comics  to  four-column. 

Sunday  Edition,  Effective  Sept.  1,  1918  title  into  comic  itself. 

Reduce  reading  matter  up  to  150  Kill  some  2  col.  panels. 

Reduce  editorial  page  cartoon  from 


WAR  lOARD  AUTHORIZES  THE 
FOLLOWING 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the 


columns  10%.  Reduce  < 

_ .  ,.  Reduce  on  additional  space  over  3  to  2  col. 

Discontinue  sending  papier  after  jjq  columns  and  up  to  200  columns 
date  of  expiration  of  subscription,  un-  20%  o-  t'  ’ 

less  the  su^ription  is  renewed  and  additional  space  over  Gi™  ^ 


War*Indu3^r£  Board  hL  issued  the  Qcf ^  effective  300  columns  and  up  to  250  columns 


following  to  publishers  of  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers: 

Hie  Priorities  Board  of  the  War  In- 


Discontinue  the  use  of  all  samples 
or  free  promotion  copies. 

Discontinue  giving  copies  to  any- 


.  T,  j  L  ,•  .  j  11  uiscoiiunue  giving  copies  10  any- 

dustnes  Board  has  listed  ?  body  except  for  office-working  copies  ,p  ’ 


Reduce  on  additional  space  over 
250  columns  and  up  to  300  columns 


as  an  essential  industry  and  has  rated 
them  in  the  fourth  class  for  priority 
for  coal  on  the  distinct  understanding 


or  where  required  by  statute  law  in 
the  case  of  official  advertising. 
Exceptions — Copies  may  be  given 


Reduce  on  additional  spiace  over 
300  columns  and  up  to  350  columns 
50%. 

Reduce  on  all  additional  space  over 


their  signing  a  pledge  that  they  will 
furnish  no  paper  to  any  consumer 
who  will  not  also  sign  a  pledge  in  du¬ 
plicate  that  he  will  exercise  the  great- 


Fra*  Lilt 

Scrutinize  list  carefully. 

Give  advertisers  one  copy  each. 
Give  advertisers  tear  sheets. 

Allow  employees  only  one  copy. 
Charge  employees  for  home  sub- 
■scription. 

Make-up 

Drop  decks. 

Eliminate  picture  toplines. 

Remove  8  col.  banners  inside. 

Pictures 
Crop  to  reduce  size. 

Have  photographer^  shoot  pictures, 


t^t  the  greatest  po^ible  economy  in  ^o  employes  of  newspapers  if  ^5^cXmns  Pictures 

1^,  ^  such  is  the  present  practice  of  the  Because  of  the  absolute  necessity  Crop  to  reduce  size. 

Jat  the  reduction  m  the  1^  of  paper  of^teiline  the  4e  of  nat^r  the  Have  photographer^  shoot  pictures, 

^  a  •>no/  c  Copies  may  be  sent  free  to  former  pyip  and  Paper  Section  of  the' War  particularly  groups,  to  reproduce  in 

Paper  mUls  will  be  nut  unon  the  copies  tnay  be  sent  free  to  camp  j  newspaper  shall  Reduce  Sunday  society  lay-out,  page 

PjMV  libraries  of  institutions  recognized  by  t,/  „„tahli«hd.d  to  half-page. 

government,  such  as  YMCA,  K.  of  ‘  ,  Ban  art  on  music  and  dance  recitals 

^  C.,  etc.  Copie.s  should  not  be  sent  to  and  lectures,  unless  paper  asks  for 

furnish  no  paper  to  any  consumer  individual  soldiers  unless  formerly  EdltOIS  Meet  With  them. 

r  employed  by  the  newspaper.  r\t  r’sariorircsViiT-^  Reduce  one  column  cuts  to  thumb- 

^  cate  tha  he  will  exercise  the  great-  Copies  may  be  sent  to  the  Library  UltlCe  Ol  ^enSOrStUp 

,  economy  in  the  use  of  Congress  and  to  State  and  other  Washington,  Dec.  6— Editors  who  Kill  sacred  cows,  even  local  football 

^  ,  and  will  ob^rve  all  rules  and  py^iig  libraries  which  will  agree  to  are  acting  as  unofficial  liaison  men  pictures. 

Diyi-  ijind  or  otherwise  permanently  pre-  between  the  Office  of  Censorship  and  SoeUty 

nf  thJ'w  *  T  of  ff’o  paper;  also  to  their  colleagues,  met  here  last  week  Summarize  events  weekly  instead 

Industries  Board.  These  government  departmental  libraries.  with  members  of  the  press  section  of  of  cove^LTdafw 

iaf  be  filrnS^hSftlyl^^On^cow  r  given  free  in  return  Byron  Price’s  office,  for  general  dis-  List  weddings  weekly  instead  of  at 

will  be  left  on  file  with^the  mill  and  ser^ces  rendered.  cu^ion.  length  on  Sunday  after  daily  coverage, 

the  other  will  be  sent  to  this^ffic^.  ^  Attending  were: 

War  Committee  of  Newspaper  ^0""^  to  the  newtap's  (Wis.)  Wis-  Tailor  local  news  drastically. 

Publishers  believe  that  this  curtail-  oonstn  State  Journal;  Capt.  Enoch  Curtail  countv  coverage. 


Office  of  Censorship 

Washington,  Dec.  6 — Editors  who 


Reduce  Sunday  society  lay-out,  page 
to  half-page. 

Ban  art  on  music  and  dance  recitals 
and  lectures,  unless  paper  asks  for 
them. 

Reduce  one  column  cuts  to  thumb¬ 
nails. 

Kill  sacred  cows,  even  local  football 
pictures. 

SoeUty 

Summarize  events  weekly  instead 


ment  should  be  accomplished  by  the  for  service  purposes  only  Brown.  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 

elimination  of  all  wasteful  practices  newspaper  cor-  Scimitar;  Roger  A. 


»nd  by  the  reduction  of  size  of  all 
new^apers,  and  to  this  end  have 
made  the  following  recommendations 


.  practices  respondents  and  press  bureaus, 
ize  of  all  n,  «  .  „  , 

end  have  Dlseoatlnua  Fra*  Copies 


cussion.  length  on  Sunday  after  daily  coverage. 

Attending  were:  General  News 

Don  Anderson,  Madwoii  (Wis.)  Wis-  Tailor  local  news  drastically, 
eonstn  State  Journal;  Capt.  Enoch  Curtail  county  coverage. 

Brown  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Eliminate  large  departments  and 
Appea  &  Press  Scimitar;  Roger  A.  3^.atter  news  for  flexibility  which 
Connolly,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis-  ^^^es  cutting  down  easier. 


ter;  Powell  Glass,  Lynchburg  (Va.) 


Discontinue  giving  free  copies  to  News  and  Advance;  W,  Earl  Hall. 


to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the  advertisers,  except  not  more  than  one  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette 


War  Industries  Board.  If  by  October  copy  each  for  checking  purposes.  George  W.  Healy,  New  Orleans  (La.) 

1  ^  above  reductions  are  not  accom-  Exceptions — Any  advertiser  who  Times  -  Picayune;  Arthur  Hodges, 
pushed,  additional  curtailment  will  be  customarily  places  advertisements  Rockville  Center  (N.  Y.)  Nassau  Daily 
put  into  effect  at  that  time.  with  the  newspaper  in  at  least  four  Review-Star;  A.  W.  Huckle,  Rock  Hill 

These  recommendations  have  been  issues  each  week  and  advertising  (S.  C.)  Herald;  Ernest  B.  Hunter, 
accepted  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Sec-  agencies  from  whom  the  publisher  re-  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer;  Tom  H. 
tion  of  the  War  Industries  Board  as  ceives  advertising  regularly  may  be  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Daily  Truth: 
<»ntrolling  the  weekday  and  Sunday  PUt  on  the  regular  mailing  list  to  Edward  E.  Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
newspapers.  facilitate  handling  in  the  mailing  room.  Herald  and  Review;  William  M.  Mc- 

Waitsfal  Froetlces  of  Circulation  Copies  must  not  be  sent  as  a  means  Bride,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News; 
(Effective  immedi  t  1  1  advertising  the  newspaper  itself  Floyd  Miller,  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 

Discontinue  the  *  f  H  advertising  agencies  from  whom  Daily  Tribune;  J.  P.  Miller,  Savannah 

return  of  unsold  ance  of  the  ^be  publisher  does  not  regularly  re-  (Ga.)  Morning  News;  Delmar  A. 

Exceptions _ Emnl  f  ceive  business.  Milne,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulle- 

Pers  who  are  emolo  newspa-  Discontinue  selling  advertising  with  tin;  Victor  Morse,  Brattleboro  (Vt.) 

home  office  hv  «  no  ^  a  guarantee  of  circulation  requiring  Reformer;  John  P.  Norton,  Escanaba 

sale  distributor*!  ♦  ®®  whole-  ^  rebate  if  circulation  falls  below  (Mich.)  Morning  Press;  John  M. 

agents,  and  nowc  news-  guaranteed  amount.  O’Connell,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News: 


Financial 

Use  condensed  stock,  bond  and  curb 
lists. 

Reduce  curb  tables,  IV2  to  1  col. 
Eliminate  minor  financial  tables. 

Otknr  Rnduefiont 

Two  columns  of  editorials,  instead 


return  of  unsold  conies  publisher  does  not  regularly  re-  (Ga.)  Morning  News;  Delmar  A.  of  the  above  expedients;  many  of  the 

Exceptions— Emolovps  f  business.  Milne.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulle-  suggestions  are  made  by  several  mem- 

Pers  who  are  emnlo  d  d'^*  newspa-  Discontinue  selling  advertising  with  tin;  Victor  Morse,  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  hers, 

home  office  bv  n  no  ^  ,  ®  a  guarantee  of  circulation  requiring  Reformer;  John  P.  Norton,  Escanaba  • 

sale  di^butors  ®®  a  rebate  if  circulation  falls  below  (Mich.)  Morning  Press;  John  M.  txnTTUT'CC’T  T  IMBAirPn 

agentTSd  new.  ♦  guaranteed  amount.  O’Connell,  Banpor  (Me.)  Daily  News:  WETHERELL  NAMED 

unsold  copies  return  Discontinue  the  arbitrary  forcing  of  M.  M.  Oppegard,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Members  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

•^les  have  not  boo  *  unsold  copies  on  newsdealers  (i.e.,  compelling  Herald;  Arthur  Ryan,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Newspai^r  Advertising  Executives’ 

of  retail  dealers  n  ^  j  possession  them  to  buy  more  copies  than  they  Transcript-Telegram;  Fred  Schilplin,  Association  held  their  semi-annual 
Ws.  Such  uews-  can  legitimately  sell  in  order  to  hold  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times;  Henry  business  session  in  Portland  recently, 

hack  under  anv  certain  territory).  J.  Schmitt,  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Amer-  electing  W.  T.  Wetherell  of  the  Bell- 

which  alreedv  hav  Discontinue  the  buying  back  of  icon  News;  David  E.  Smiley,  Tampa  ingham  (Wash.)  Herald  as  president, 

for  sale.  ^  wen  distributed  papers  at  either  wholesale  or  retail  (Fla.)  Times;  Tom  Underwood.  Lex-  Lem  Cornfield  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 


Discontinue  the  arbitrary  forcing  of  M.  M.  Oppegard,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 


Reduce  Sports. 

Squeeze  air  out  of  radio  tables. 

Lay  out  pape;  so  as  not  to  use  filler 
picture  page. 

At  least  one  member  reports  each 
of  the  above  expedients;  many  of  the 
suggestions  are  made  by  several  mem¬ 
bers. 

■ 

WETHERELL  NAMED 

Members  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’ 
Association  held  their  semi-annual 


selling  price  from  dealers  or  agents,  ington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 


Star  was  chosen  secretary. 
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NAEA  Assisting 
Treasury  in 
Bond  Campaign 

Committee  Makes  Nine 
Recommendations  to  Gov't 
To  Aid  in  Drive 

Representatives  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association 
recently  met  in  Baltimore  with  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  officials  and  the 
Advertising  Covmcil  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  accelerating  War  Bond 
advertising  in  newspapers. 

The  government  requested  NAEA 
to  assist  in  developing  and  broadening 
of  the  Treasury  Department’s  pro¬ 
gram.  NAEA  representatives  present 
included  President  William  IQlyson, 
Jr^  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  & 
Times-Dispatch;  Col.  LeRoy  Herron, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  chairman  of 
the  NAEA  conunittee  in  charge  of  war 
bond  advertising;  William  Moore,  De¬ 
troit  News;  Frank  E.  Westcott,  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  and  Irving  C. 
Buntman,  NAEA  secretary-treasurer. 

RccommMdatioBS  fe  Treasary 

Chairman  Herron  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations  from  the 
committee  for  consideration  by  the 
Treasury  Department: 

“1.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  also  of  other  newspaper¬ 
men,  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  efforts  of  the  newspapers 
to  sell  War  Bond  advertising  to  local 
sponsors,  is  the  fact  that  the  news¬ 
papers  do  not  have  anything  to  show 
the  prospective  sponsors  that  we,  the 
newspapers,  are  doing  this  work  at 
the  request  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  newspapers  are  put  in  a 
very  false  position  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  have  been  accused  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cash  in  on  a  patriotic  endeavor. 
We,  therefore,  think  that  the  first  step 
should  be  a  letter  signed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  if  possible, 
addressed  to  the  publisher  or  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  ^1  newspapers,  stat¬ 
ing  in  effect  that  this  work  is  being 
done  by  the  newspapers  at  the  request 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

“2.  We  think  that  the  list  of  news¬ 
papers,  which  you  now  have,  should 
be  carefully  gone  over  and  corrected. 
At  the  meeting  in  Baltimore,  in  look¬ 
ing  over  this  list,  we  found  that  a 
large  number  of  the  biggest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  list  and  they  certainly 
should  be. 

“3.  We  think  that  the  material 
which  you  send  out  to  the  newspapers 
should  be  sent  to  the  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newspapers  rather  than 
to  the  publisher.  It  is  the  advertising 
director  of  these  newspapers  who  will 
do  the  job  and  the  matter  should  be 
brought  directly  to  his  attention  by 
sending  the  material  to  him  direct. 

“4.  We  earnestly  believe  that  it 
would  be  of  great  help  to  this  adver¬ 
tising  and  to  you  if  you  would  employ 
one  or  two  men,  who  have  experience 
in  newspaper  advertising,  they  would 
be  able  to  call  on  the  principal  news¬ 
papers  who  at  the  present  time  have 
one  reason  or  another  in  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  secure  this  advertising,  and  we 
feel  certain  that  they  would  be  able 
to  put  the  matter  in  the  proper  light 
to  these  newspapers  and  secure  their 
assistance.  I  have  already  had  you  in 
touch  with  George  Auer  and  Don 
Bridge  and  you  have  had  interviews 
with  both  of  these  gentlemen.  If  it 


is  possible  to  do  so  we  strongly  urge 
you  to  employ  one  or  both  of  them. 

“5.  We  feel  very  strongly,  that  R 
it  is  possible,  advance  notice  should 
be  sent  to  the  newspapers  giving  the 
size  of  the  different  advertisements, 
the  approximate  date  when  you  would 
like  to  have  them  appear,  and  any 
advance  information  that  you  can  fur¬ 
nish  in  order  that  the  newspapers  may 
be  able  to  logically  present  this  matter 
to  his  local  merchants  and  patriotic 
citizens  of  his  community. 

CampaiqR  Material  Wasted 

“6.  You  pointed  out  to  us  at  the 
committee  meeting  that  you  were 
sending  out  these  campaigns  to  about 
1,600  newspapers  and  that  each  of 
these  newspapers  had  originally  asked 
for  these  campaigns.  We  think  that 
a  letter  should  go  out  from  you  to 
each  of  these  newspapers,  asking  if 
they  had  been  able  to  use  the  cam¬ 
paigns,  and,  if  not,  ask  them,  why  not, 
in  order  to  get  their  reaction  and  also 
whether  or  not  they  desire  this  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  to  them.  We  feel  sure 
that  you  will  find  that  many  of  these 
newspapers  have  not  been  using  these 
campaigns  and  therefore  you  are  wast¬ 
ing  them  and  the  material  in  sending 
them. 

“7.  We  think  that  some  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  ought  to  be  addressed  to 
women,  particularly,  the  Mother,  Sis¬ 
ter  and  also  the  Working  Girl.  We 
believe  it  would  be  well  to  have  some 
of  these  advertisements  contain  some 
human  interest  story.  We  know  of 
one  case  of  a  man  who  came  to  this 
country  as  a  young  man,  fought 
through  World  War  I,  tells  us  he  is 
now  investing  25%  of  each  dollar  he 
makes  for  War  Bonds,  and  says  this 
is  a  small  repayment  of  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  he  holds  from  the  benefits 
he  has  derived  from  this  country. 

“8.  We  think  the  copy  should  con¬ 
tain  more  sales  arguments  as  to  why 
people  should  buy  these  bonds,  stress¬ 
ing  not  only  the  argument  as  to  the 
patriotic  motive,  but  also  the  invest¬ 
ment  motive. 

“9.  We  think  also  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  send  out  to  the  newspapers, 
sales  arguments  which  they  could  use 
in  the  selling  of  these  bonds.  We 
think  these  sales  points  should  express 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  again  both  from  the  patriotic 
and  investment  viewpoint.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

DON  EASTMAN  has  been  appointed 

assistant  publicity  manager  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  He  has  been 
media  and  research  director  of  Paris  & 
Peart,  New  York,  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  Post  also  announces  the 
appointment  of  Charles  Van  Cott  to 
its  publicity  staff.  He  was  formerly 
sales  promotion  manager  of  Family 
Circle  magazine  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fen¬ 
ner  &  Beane. 

C.  H.  Wolfe,  for  the  last  two  years 
advertising  manager  of  Pabst  Blue 
Ribbon,  has  joined  the  Biow  Company, 
advertising  agency,  in  an  executive 
capacity.  Before  joining  Pabst,  Mr. 
Wolfe  was  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Swift  Sc  Company  for  eight  years  and 
was  with  Ralston  Purina  Company  for 
five  years. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  last  week 
annoimced  the  appointment  of  Robert 
F.  Walker  as  vice-president.  Mr. 
Walker  joined  the  Lord  &  Thomas 
staff  in  1935,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  account  executive  in  charge  of 
advertising  for  Armour  and  Company. 

Ed  Grauer,  former  copywriter  on 


the  Dodge  account  at  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan’s  Detroit  office,  has  resigned 
from  the  War  Production  Board  to 
return  to  the  agency. 

Robert  F.  Walker,  formerly  account 
executive  in  charge  of  Armour  &  Com¬ 
pany  advertising,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  Lord  &  Thomas  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Chicago  office. 

R.  T.  Challman,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Munsingwear,  Inc.,  resigned 
Dec.  1. 

Edward  Aleshire,  manager  of  the 
radio  department  of  H.  W.  Kastor  & 
Sons  Advertising  Company,  Chicago, 
is  taking  a  leave  of  absence  to  join  the 
American  Red  Cross.  After  a  brief 
training  period  at  national  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Washington,  Mr.  Ale^ire  will 
leave  for  an  overseas  assignment  as 
chief  of  the  Red  Cross  Radio  Section. 

Eugene  N.  Axtell,  formerly  assistant 
to  Freeman  Keyes,  president  of  Russel 
M.  Seeds  Company,  Chicago  agency, 
has  been  commissioned  a  2nd  lieuten¬ 
ant  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Edmund  E.  Deuss,  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  distilling  industry  in 
advertising  and  public  relations  work 
and  one-time  publicity  director  of  the 
Bismarck  Hotel,  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  account  executive  on  the 
staff  of  Jos.  W.  Hicks,  Chicago  public 
relations  counsel,  Chicago. 

Norris  Houghton,  on  the  production 
staff  of  USO  Camp  Shows,  has  been 
named  program  coordinator  for  the 
Cavalcade  of  America  program  at 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 

Lieut.  “Pete”  Motheral,  formerly 
with  McCann-Erickson  and  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  graduated  from  Officers’ 
Training  School,  Miami,  Fla.,  and  is 
assigned  to  the  Army  Air  Forces’  Ad¬ 
vanced  Flying  School.  Stockton,  Cal., 
as  public  relations  officer. 


Ccxmpaigns  and  Accounts 


ADVERTISING  for  the  Lea  &  Perrins 

Company,  manufacturers  of  the 
famous  Worcestershire  Sauce  and 
other  products,  has  been  placed  with 
McCann-Elrickson,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Dennison  Mfg.  Company,  makers  of 
stationery  supplies,  crepe  paper,  baby- 
pads  and  paper  specialties,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Charles  W.  Holt  Company  to 
handle  its  advertising. 

Chap  Stick  Company  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  has  appointed  Sherman  K.  Ellis  & 
Company,  New  York,  as  its  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Chap  Stick  is  the  medi¬ 
cated  lipstick. 

The  London  office  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  is  handling  an 
advertising  campaign  for  the  Women’s 
Services  in  Britain,  in  a  drive  for 
volunteers  for  the  ATS,  WAAFS  and 
WRNS.  The  campaign  uses  450-line 
advertisements  in  national,  national 
Sunday,  provincial,  and  evening 
newspapers. 

A.  E.  Nelson  Company  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  advertising  agency  for  W.  & 
J.  Sloane,  San  Francisco  furniture 
firm,  according  to  Teresa  C.  Wilson, 
advertising  manager  for  the  firm. 

Geo.  H.  Hartman  Co.,  Chicago  agen¬ 
cy,  has  been  named  to  handle  the 
account  of  La  Crosse  Breweries,  Inc., 
brewers  of  Peerless  Beer. 

Russel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  Chicago  agency, 
is  releasing  additional  orders  to  news¬ 
papers  on  Grove  Laboratories,  St. 
Louis. 

Newspapers  in  a  few  cities  are  being 
used  on  Sunbrite  Cleanser,  a  product 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


N.  Y.  Times  Gives 
1.000-Line  Space 
For  War  Messagej 


Ne^ 

lAid 


Leading  Ad  Agenda 
Write  Weekly  Ad  to  Aid 
War  Effort  at  Home 


Doing  its  bit  to  help  Uncle  SaaBi. 
mote  the  war  effort  and  keep  up  fc 
morale  on  the  home  front,  die  b 
York  Times  is  making  available  u|. 


k  a  little  giri  | 

v<  will  ncwr  h^r  'K 


will  never  hear  '7 


E 


out  charge  to  leading  adverliai 
agencies  1,000  line  space  each  wccki 
which  the  cooperating  agencies,  se 
their  signatures,  place  what  they  n- 
sider  their  most  effective  appeal  a 
helo  win  the  war. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  about  I 
messages  appeared  in  the  Times  Ik 
Sl  It  was  contributed  by  Arthur  Kd' 
ner,  Inc. 

Ivan  Veit,  Times  promotion  bib- 
ager,  said  the  agencies  were 
on  the  basis  of  volume  of  advertiai 
placed  in  the  Times  during  the  i* 
nine  months  of  this  year. 

Other  agencies  cooperating  in  k 
series,  which  will  run  into  nexty* 
include: 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son;  J.  Walter 
son  Company;  McCann  •  Ericfa* 
Lord  and  Thomas;  Young  and  Huk 
cam;  Albert  Frank  -  Guenther -In 
Donahue  &  Coe;  Denhard,  Pfeifier* 
Wells;  Schwab  &  Beatty;  Bl^ 
Thompson  Company;  Deut^  4  » 
Doremus  &  Company;  Spier  4  w 
man;  Diener  &  Dorskind;  and  J. » 
Kupsick  Co. 

Mr.  Veit  said  mats  of  the  ads»* 
available  without  cost  to  any 
wishing  to  reproduce  them. 

A  window  in  the  Times  Toae  * 
Times  Square,  will  feature  a  blou^ 
the  current  ad  each  week,  he  said 
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::ant  use  cabs 

Washington,  Dec. 
icwspapers  by  taxicab,  like  deW 
jf  telegrams  or  mail,  is  a  “co^ 
rial  delivery  of  property”  and  ^ 
hibited  by  the  Office  of  Defense  W 
portation,  according  to  a  ruling  ^ 
affice  of  General  Counsel  Ja<» 
Scott.  The  one  exception,  it  ^ 
plained,  is  where  a  publisher  ha* 
lowed  the  practice  of 
papers  to  distribution  points,  hy^ 
icab,  and  where  it  would  be  nec^ 
to  put  on  some  other  type^ 
if  the  practice  were  to  w 
tinued.  In  such  cases  special 
will  be  issued. 
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New  Business  Dept.  ”  to 
lAid  Falling  Linage 

By  HERB  TRIGAN 

^IESE  are  days  when  newspaper  ad-  eyes.  You  can’t  go  into  research,  pre- 
‘  yjrtising  selling  needs  to  be  stream-  pare  presentations  and  hold  conference 
ined— to  be  overhauled — to  be  revo-  after  conference  to  get  an  O.K.  Cer- 
tionized.  No  longer  is  it  effective  to  tain  classifications  still  require  the 
over  last  year’s  files  and  try  to  same  old-fashioned  long  range  plan- 
^tch  up  ad  for  ad  and  account  for  ning  as  before  war  days, 
account  Mr.  Refrigerator  can’t  equal  Opportaaity  for  Upholstarars 
it  year’s  sales.  Mr.  Radio  Seller  or 
Stove  Dealer  can’t  hope  to  sell  as  many 
radios  or  stoves  or  tires  or  other  such 
iriority  products  or  government  re- 
iitwl-to-be-made  merchandise. 

Then  why  hold  “Post  Mortems’’  or 
'Wakes”  in  front  of  last  year’s  files? 

With  retail  linage  shrinking— with  na- 
ijnal  linage  tougher  to  get  than  ra¬ 
tioned  products— there  is  one  method 
that  mi^t  help  make  up  some  of  the 
linage  losses.  Sounds  like  a  “screwy” 
idea  but  here  it  is. 

Start  a  “New  Business  Department.” 

But  don’t  do  it  the  way  you  would  in- 
tugurate  sudi  a  department  during 
pre-war  days.  It  ne^  a  new  tech¬ 
nique— a  new  “modus  operandi.” 

6et  SaltMaR-Repertcr 
First  you  must  select  from  your  staff 
1  salesman  who  would  have  made  a 
food  reporter.  One  who  has  an  ex¬ 
ternal  nose  for  news — devours  the 
news  columns  as  intensely  as  he 
studies  the  display  advertising — and 
who  is  definitely  interested  in  things 
that  are  going  on  in  Washington,  in 
the  state,  in  your  city.  He  is  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  trade  papers  and  busi¬ 
ness  publications.  Such  a  backgrotmd 
it  most  important  for  a  successful  as 
well  as  most  profitable  new  business 
department. 

Next  you  select  from  your  staff  one 
man  who  knows  how  to  make  attrac¬ 
tive  layouts— plenty  of  flash — lots  of 
dp— and  who  knows  how  to  write 
ci^y  that  is  pert,  to  the  point  and 
written  in  go^  news  style — ^not  ad¬ 
vertising  English. 

Here’s  what  one  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  fairly  large  city  decided  to 
do.  The  staff  was  analyrzed.  First  it 
was  found  that  many  of  the  display 
and  classified  men  had  entered  the 
aervice  and  the  company  decided  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  not  replacing  any  of 
them  because  of  advertising  curtail¬ 
ments,  etc.  The  remaining  advertising 
men  who  were  beyond  draft  age  or 
otempt  from  the  Selective  Service 
^  were  classified  as:  (1)  merchan¬ 
dising  smart  advertising  men;  (2) 

8^  copy  men;  (3)  super-salesmen 
TOO  would  rather  not  write  one  line 
of  copy  but  who  have  the  happy  fac- 


Upholstering  has  taken  on  a  new 
lease  of  life.  Perhaps  due  to  manu¬ 
facturing  restrictions,  shortage  of 
fabrics,  pressure  on  the  purse  strings 
due  to  taxes,  etc.,  and  purchasing  of 
War  Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds  and 
also  because  of  the  drive  to  “make  it 
last  longer.”  If  you  consult  IXmn  & 
Bradstreets  you  will  find  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  concern — one  that  has  been 
plodding  along — staying  in  business 
on  mouth-to-mouth  recommendations, 
classified  advertisements  and  time-to- 
time  direct  mail.  Don’t  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  starting  such  a  new  advertiser 
with  large  copy.  It  is  better  to  layout 
a  thirteen  week  campaign  not  over 
three,  four  or  five  inches  according  to 
the  size  of  the  city  in  which  your 
paper  is  being  circulated. 

Next  go  after  the  photographers  in 
your  city.  That  classification  hardly 
ever  appears  in  Media  Records  as  one 
of  any  importance.  Yet,  with  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  chain  store  photography 
studios,  hardly  any  money  is  spent  by 
better  photographers  for  newspaper 
advertising  or  any  advertising  for  that 
matter.  Look  at  the  social  page  of 
your  paper.  Note  that  tmder  the 
bride’s  or  engaged  girl’s  photo  is  a 
credit  line  for  some  photographer. 
Then  look  up  your  advertising  ledgers 
and  see  if  that  particular  photographer 
is  nmning  any  display  advertising  on 
the  same  page  or  in  your  paper.  The 
trick  here  is  to  try  to  get  a  group  to 
sponsor  a  general  institutional  mes¬ 
sage  every  week. 

Another  way  is  to  layout  a  series  of 
one-inch  ads  which  feature  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  signatiure  of  the  prospective 
photographer— omitting  price — includ¬ 
ing  address  and  phone  numbers  for 
appointment.  Price  is  the  bug-bear  of 
such  advertising  it  was  found  in  one 
city.  Quality  photographers  simply 
will  not  advertise  their  prices  in 
competition  with  chain  store  oper¬ 
ators. 

Night  Clab  Ads 

Night  clubs  are  running,  high,  wide 
and  handsome  in  most  cities  where 
defense  workers  operate  in  three 

_ _ _  shifts.  These  after-dark  spots  book 

ulty  of  being  able  to  get  an  *0!k.  on  cost  them  top  figures  and  can 

the  copy  department’s  effort.  The  easily  be  sold  on  the  idea  of  spending 
merchandismg  smart  men  know  what’s  ®  dollars  each  week  to  tell  the 
new  in  the  retail,  wholesaling  and  Public  of  their  high  priced  attractions, 
manufacturing  fields.  'Ihey  keep  their  D*'®  night  club  was  spending  $800  for 
“counts  or  contacts  informed  on  new  o'*®  week’s  attraction  and  only  $52 
methods  of  merchandising,  new  items  advertising  it.  When  the  incon- 
lo  be  sold,  new  copy  slants,  \musual  sistency  was  pointed  out  the  owner 
'TOrtime  promotions.  type  of  budget^  $650  for  the  show  and  $150 

i^esman  is  the  one,  you  will  find,  is  newspaper  advertising.  As  soon  as 
the  most  successful  for  the  new  btisi-  one  night  club  broke  out  in  large 
^  getting  department  T^  type  of  sized  space  the  others  followed  and  the 
edvertising  salesman  has  bwn  bigbly  theatres  also  stepped  up  their  space 
■successful  in  selling  advertising  ideas  und  the  amusement  and  entertain- 
I —rather  than  circulation.  They  sell  nicnt  classification  began  to  climb 
E^lts  rather  than  intensity  of  reader  rapidly. 

ifiae**?’  of  publication  pres-  A  group  of  small  merchants  were 

V  business  getting  de-  organized  as  one  unit.  They  were 
Quick*?'  ^  Ideas,  be  given  a  name — let  us  say — Red  Star 

j-j  P^Pare  copy  and  layouts  Stores.  Each  had  been  using  neigh- 
ink  Ik  before  the  borhood  weeklies,  circulars,  etc.,  at 

on  the  layouts  the  expense  of  $25  per  month  per 
sement  is  before  the  reader’s  chant.  Ten  of  them  agreed  to 


an 
mer- 
pool 


UNUSUAL  AD 

The  problem  of  leading  the  reader's  eye 
from  the  news  columns  into  its  advertise¬ 
ment  was  handled  in  an  unusual  way  by 
Eastern-Columbia,  Los  Angeles  department 
store,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  3. 
Top  of  the  illustration  in  the  advertisement 
apparently  extended  over  on  to  the  news 
columns  above.  This  effect  was  obtained 
by  setting  pseudo-news  items  in  type  simi¬ 
lar  to  Times  body  type,  pasting  the  out¬ 
lined  portion  of  the  illustration  over  it,  and 
making  a  cut  of  the  whole. 

their  advtrtising  expenditures  and 
run  one  advertisement  each  month  in 
the  newspaper  for  $250.  The  ten  names 
were  equcdly  displayed  in  the  group 
advertisement.  "The  items  were  se¬ 
lected  by  the  group’s  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  prices  also  set  by  this 
committee.  After  the  first  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared  this  group  agreed  to 
continue  and  have  been  doing  so.  They 
have  foimd  the  venture  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  Here,  again,  group  adver¬ 
tising  helped  to  crack  a  new  account 
not  previously  in  that  newspaper. 

For  some  reason  or  other  he^th  and 
accident  insurance  is  being  advertised 
in  large  and  small  space.  Right  now 
this  classification  is  growing  larger 
and  stronger  each  month  and  readers 
of  newspapers  are  buying  health  and 
accident  insurance  miles  from  their 
homes  using  the  mails  to  transact  their 
business  and  to  respond  to  the  news¬ 
paper  advertisements.  Remarkable  re¬ 
sults  are  being  reported  from  small 
copy  that  appears  regularly  in  one 
newspaper.  Insurance  men  report  def¬ 
inite  leads  that  they  quickly  turn  into 
polices.  Independent  insurance  brok¬ 
ers  rather  than  large  companies  seem 
to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  ability  to  find  insurance  in¬ 
terested  persons. 

Gov't  Orders 

Oil,  tire  and  gasoline  rationing — 
tire  inspection  edicts,  Washington 
“Wills”  and  “Won’ts”  Government 
“Do’s  and  Don’ts”  all  offer  imusual 
opportimities  for  paid  space  announce¬ 
ments.  Layouts  containing  the  actual 
newspaper  AP  or  UP.  should  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  advertiser’s  message 
to  be  most  effective. 

One  example  of  such  on-the-spot 
advertising  came  up  recently  when 
the  government  annoimced  that 
whipping  cream  covdd  no  longer  be 
delivered.  It  was  discovered  that  cer¬ 
tain  dairies  sold  their  milk  in  patented 
top  bottles  that  permitted  the  cream 
to  be  separated  from  the  milk  by  the 
use  of  a  cream  separator  given  free 
by  the  dairy.  A  tie-up  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  AP  dispatch  combined  with  the 
dairy’s  message  made  an  effective  ad¬ 
vertisement. 


Service  Ads 
Affected  by 
FDR  Order 

New  Recruiting  Bon 
Holts  Navy  Campaign  .  .  , 
WAAC  Ads  Continue 

President  Roosevelt’s  weekend  order 
banning  further  voluntary  enlistments 
in  the  armed  services  of  men  between 
18  and  38  and  the  induction  of  draft 
registrants  who  have  passed  their  38th 
birthday  had  an  immediate  affect  on 
recruiting  advertising  campaigns. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne, 
which  handles  the  Navy  account,  sent 
out  cancellations  to  newspapers  and 
periodicals  which  have  been  carrying 
the  ads  immediately  upon  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  order. 

The  cancellation  ordered  killed  all 
advertising  and  publicity  scheduled  to 
run. 

The  Navy  campaign  was  utilizing 
full-page  and  1,000-line  space  in  every 
Sunday  paper  in  the  country,  running 
in  color  where  available. 

A  BBD&O  executive  said  no  sched¬ 
ule  for  recruiting  women  into  the 
WAVES  has  been  planned  to  date, 
adding  that  may  come  later  as  the 
Navy  continues  to  seek  women  for 
this  branch  of  the  department. 

The  Army  recruiting  campaign,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  continue,  it  was 
announced  in  Washington  Dec.  8.  Copy 
will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  appeals 
to  women  to  join  the  WAACs. 

Representatives  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  which  h2tndles  the  account, 
are  conferring  with  Army  recruitment 
officers  in  Washington  on  copy  changes 
made  necessary  by  the  shift. 

The  Naval  Aviation  recruiting  ad 
drive,  underway  since  Oct.  16,  also 
has  been  cancelled  because  of  the 
executive  order.  Editor  &  Publishhi 
learned  at  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

An  agency  executive  expressed  the 
belief  that  a  modified  campaign  will 
get  underway  once  the  various  techni¬ 
calities  are  worked  out. 

Naval  Aviation  advertising  appeared 
in  magazine  sections  of  Sunday  papers 
and  in  Li/e,  Look,  Saturday  Evening 
Po.^t  and  Collier’s. 

The  Army’s  WAAC  campaign  is 
using  every  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  every  town  where  there  is 
an  Army  Recruiting  Station  and  every 
weekly  in  those  towns  where  no  daily 
is  published. 

AD  BRANDS  bo  JOB 

Washington,  Dec.  8 — While  the 
Treasury  Department  does  not  agree 
that  increased  liquor  taxes  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  return  of  liquor,  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  labels  of  the 
widely  advertised  brands  are  most 
likely  to  mark  the  genuine  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  prohibition  era 
poisonous  potions.  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  Guy  T.  Helvering 
has  pointed  out  that  liquor  purchased 
from  the  retail  dealers  is  not  likely  to 
be  spurious  and  nontax-paid.  He 
pointed  out  that  practically  no  illicit 
spirits  have  been  seized  in  recent  years 
in  packages  imitating  distillers’ 
brands. 


NEW  AD  AGENCY 

Roderick  Mays,  who  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  his  own  radio  advertising  agency 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  Harry  Bennett  of 
the  Elwood  J.  Robinson  firm  have  es¬ 
tablished  their  own  agency.  Mays  and 
Bennett,  with  offices  at  412  W.  6th  St., 
Los  Angeles. 
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Drug  Stores  Can  Double 
Their  Cosmetic  Sales 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

RECEiNTLY,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-  borhood  drug  store  is  often  near  their 
Democrat  asked  Edward  G.  Doody  homes.  It  is  open  from  15  to  18  hours 
Co.,  market  research  people  in  St.  a  day. 

Louis,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  cos-  Hie  beauty  diagnosis  figures  con- 
metic  buying  habits  of  women  war  tained  in  thiis  report  are  too  volum- 
workers  in  the  St.  Louis  defense  area,  inous  for  this  article.  They  cover  lip- 
We  have  been  given  permission  to  re-  stidc,  rouge,  deodorant,  lumd  creams 
port  to  our  readers  some  of  the  high-  and  lotions,  powder,  nail  polish  and 
lights  of  this  survey.  “all  others.” 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  around  One  of  our  radio  friends  often  takes 
for  25  years,  can  recall  the  days  when  us  to  task  for  being  so  dogmatic  in 
drug  stores  did  over  75%  of  all  the  our  recommendations  about  using 
perfume,  powder  and  beauty  accessory  daily  papers  exclusively  for  the  vari- 
business.  It’s  anyone’s  guess  as  to  ous  campaigns  we  review  from  time 
what  percentage  of  this  business  is  to  time.  This  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
now  done  by  department  stores  and  place  to  argue  the  merits  of  radio,  bill- 
the  syndicate  stores.  However,  we  boards,  newspapers  or  direct  mail.  All 
have  been  told  that  these  two  groups  of  them  are  go^  but,  when  it  comes 
of  stores  now  do  over  75%  of  all  the  to  selling  women  war  workers  the  ad- 
cosmetic  buisness  in  the  United  States,  vantages  of  buying  all  of  their  cos- 
Why  have  women  drifted  away  from  metics  at  Blank’s  Drug  Store,  we  can’t 
the  drug  store  cosmetic  counter?  think  of  a  single  reason  for  using  any- 

No  Drag  Store  frooietiea  thing  but  three  advertisements  in  a 

Our  experience,  plus  several  cam-  newspaper  every  week  untU  the 

paigns  we  have  prepared  for  drug  ^  over. 

stores  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  ,,,  reason  for  this  statement, 

lead  us  to  this  answer.  First.  The  Women  war  workers  haven  t  any  time 
average  druggist  knows  very  little  ^  advertising.  But. 

about  the  products  he  is  selling  in  his  I'^^y  many  houre  in  their  own 

cosmetic  department.  Second.  Be-  nomes  to  read  advertising, 
cause  of  his  not  knowing  what  this  de-  Throo  Copy  Tkomot 

partment  is  all  about,  his  advice  and  The  campaign  should  be  written  to 
suggestions  are  largely  discounted  by  help  all  women  workers  with:  First, 
women  shoppers.  Third.  He  has  put  the  care  of  their  hair;  Second,  the  care 
off  too  long  the  stocking  of  small  items  of  their  hands;  Third,  the  correct 
— the  ten-centers  that  may  be  found  make-up  for  the  plant  in  which  the 
in  all  syndicate  stores  and  department  woman  is  working, 
stores.  Fourth.  And  this  is  the  most  First  Theme — Care  of  hair:  Within 
important  reason  of  all — he  has  never  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  been  per- 
spent  a  cent  on  the  promotion  of  his  mitted  to  visit  two  different  types  of 
own  cosmetic  department.  war  production  plants.  One  employs 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  in-  married  women — over  35  years  of  age. 
vestigation  should  be  studied  by  every  All  must  have  had  some  experience  as 
druggist  in  the  United  States  and  seamstresses.  They  must  be  neat — 
should  be  read  by  every  cosmetic  they  must  pass  a  rather  difficult  psy- 
manufacturer  and  every  wholesale  chological  test  to  prove  that  their  fin- 
druggist.  Hie  survey  is  an  eye-  gers  are  not  all  thumbs, 
opener  especially  those  parts  of  the  Within  two  weeks  after  they  start 
questionnaires  that  have  to  do  with  -working,  they  buy  shampoos.  They 
“Where  do  you  now  buy  cosmetics?”  soon  learn  that  their  hair  must  be 
The  Doody  Company  completed  464  cared  for  every  night.  In  the  St.  Louis 
interviews  in  war  plants,  at  USO  investigation,  it  was  found  Aat  63.9% 
women’s  centers,  at  an  early  (1:30  of  all  women  interviewed  now  buy 
a.m.)  roller  skating  party  and  in  work-  shampoos.  Some  market!  Once  each 
ers’  homes.  Other  workers  were  in-  week,  an  ad  should  be  run  featuring 
terviewed  by  mail.  45.8%  are  now  the  better  known  brands  of  shampoos, 
spending  more  for  cosmetics  than  they  with  prices. 

formerly  spent.  Monthly  average  ex-  Second  Theme  —  Care  of  hands: 
jjenditure  now  $3.02;  formerly,  $1.70.  Hand  creams  and  hand  lotions  are 
54.2%  spend  same  amount.  But,  over  used  by  61.3%  of  the  war  workers  in- 
14%  of  these  workers  have  been  in  terviewed  in  St.  Louis;  36.3%  of  the 
war  work  less  than  2  months.  women  have  nail  p>olish  or  lacquer  on 

The  over-all  monthly  expenditure  when  at  work.  Because  of  the  end- 
of  women  war  workers  interviewed  is  less  barrage  of  advertising  directed  at 
$2.44  per  month.  Before  entering  war  women  who  are  not  proud  of  their 
plants,  they  averaged  $1.82.  Total  hands,  war  workers  are  more  suscept- 
women  war  workers  in  St.  Louis,  over  ible  to  hand  lotion,  soap  and  hand 
20.000.  Monthly  cosmetic  bill  for  these  cream  advertising  than  the  woman  in 
women,  probably  over  $46,600.  Some  the  average  home, 
market!  Once  each  week,  the  drug  store 

In  cases  where  these  war  workers  should  run  special  copy  on  hand  care 
have  switched  from  a  brand  they  and  list  in  each  advertisement  the  be.st 
bought  in  a  10c  unit  size,  79.5%  are  selling  items,  which,  9  times  out  of 
now  buying  a  higher  priced  unit.  10,  are  nationally  advertised.  Several 
Where  De  They  Shop?  women  told  us  on  our  visit  through 

Here  is  the  key  to  an  entirely  new  second  plant  that  they  s^nd  more 
approach  to  selling  some  drug  store  keeping  their  hands  in  shape 

in  your  market  a  continuous  cosmetic  ^han  they  spend  on  hair  care  or  face 
department  campaign.  The  complete 

figures  for  three  different  retail  out-  Facial  Care 

lets  are  as  follows: — 62.5%  of  these  Third  Theme — Care  of  the  face:  In 
war  workers  go  to  a  drug  store;  22.9%  the  second  plant  we  visited — employ- 
go  to  5c  to  $1  stores;  and  14.6%  go  to  ing  over  400  women — most  of  the 
department  stores.  These  figures  do  illumination  was  artificial.  Make-up 
not  represent  dollar  sales — they  indi-  that  looked  all  right  when  coming  to 
cate  the  outlets  to  which  workers  go  work,  made  the  women  look  grotesque 
to  purchase  their  needs.  when  the  inside  illumination  struck 

And  why  do  so  many  go  to  drug  them, 
stores?  Some  of  these  women  work  While  most  women  are  doing  war 
cn  shifts  that  make  it  impossible  to  work  for  the  money  they  may  earn, 
visit  other  types  of  stores.  The  neigh-  a  lot  of  them  are  on  a  still  hunt  for 


40-Cent  Miniinuin 
Wage  Protested 
By  Publishers 

Object  at  Washington 
Wage-Hour  Hearing  to  Pjj. 
posol  for  Printing  Industry 

Washincton,  Dec.  7  — Publisha, 
representatives  protested  today 
wage-hour  administration  agaim , 
proposed  40-cent  minimum  waae  ■' 
the  newspaper  and  other  gradjiri,! 
industries.  ^ 

Today’s  session  was  called  in  m. 
tmnse  to  the  complaint  by  many  ni. 
lishers  that  they  were  not  sufSotui, 
advised  of  two  earlier  heariim^ 
conducted  in  New  York  Ci^. 

William  L.  Daley,  appearing  ioi 
Oklahoma  Press  Association, 
“country  editors  cannot  be  instnc^ 
%%y^^T>v  ■ROV"  neophytes  and  pay  thta  a 

cents  an  hour  at  the  same  time  It  w 

Gloria  Hammersloy,  blonda  addition  to  tKe  expected  that  the  business  colitK Z. 
Portland  Oregonian  staff  at  "copy  boy"  !*  its  students— learners,  if 


halt  to  this  contest  pretty 
soon.— Ed.) 


its  students— learners,  if  you  — 
from  the  j<^melisin  department  ot  the  ^hile  the  student  goes  throiifc 
Un.ve«.ty  of  Oregon.  (Were  going  ^  process  of  learning.  In  fact  tlSd! 
have  to  call  a  halt  to  this  contest  pretty  training,  and^SS 

Country  newspaper  editors  have  i 
ways  gone  as  far  as  they  could  to  r. 
imburse  such  trainees  for  any  smin 
they  rendered,  but  there  is  a  lin^s 
such  expenditures.” 

Representing  the  New  YoA  Pm 
Association,  Sidney  E.  Ayres  of  th 
Penn  Yan  Chronicle-Expreu,  ih 


some  man  they  admire,  who  they  hope 
may  ask  them  for  a  date,  and  some 
time,  ask  for  their  hand  in  marriage. 
You  don’t  have  to  be  an  astrologer  to 
catch  on  to  this  one.  Hie  marriage 
license  bureau  in  your  own  city  will 
give  you  the  score  card. 

Once  each  week,  special  copy  de¬ 
voted  to  make-up  should  be  run.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  ad  should  be  a  list¬ 
ing  of  nationally  advertised  lipsticks, 
rouges  and  powders,  with  prices. 

Yes,  there  is  one  “catch”  in  selling 
this  campaign.  It’s  the  druggist  him¬ 
self.  As  stated  before,  he  knows  very 
little  about  the  products  he  is  selling 
in  his  cosmetic  department.  There¬ 
fore,  he  should  be  sold  the  idea  of 
having  some  woman  take  charge.  She 
should  be  given  copies  of  Vogue  twice 
a  month  and  Harper’s  Bazaar  once  a 
month.  These  consumer  publications 
are  gold  mines  of  information  for  the 
woman  who  is  to  advise  with  and  sell 
women  war  workers. 

All  advertisements  should  appear 
on  the  women’s  pages.  Run  the  hair 
ads  on  Monday,  the  hand  ads  on 
Wednesday  and  the  face  ads  on  Friday. 

The  druggist  who  runs  this  cam¬ 
paign  will  learn  something  that  he 
will  never  forget.  He  will  learn  why 
drug  stores  during  the  past  25  years 
have  lost  this  fine  volume  business  and, 
if  he  sticks  to  the  advertising  formula 
here  outlined,  he  will  find  himself  at 
the  end  of  the  war  with  a  beauty  de¬ 
partment  that  will  double  his  net. 
Here  is  a  “natural”  for  newspapers. 

■ 

JOINS  AD  COUNCIL 

Douglas  Meldrum,  for  20  years  an 
executive  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Advertising  Council, 
Inc.,  as  project  director.  Mr.  Meldrum 
joined  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  in  1919  as 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office. 
Subsequently  he  became  managing 
director  of  the  agency’s  European 
onerations.  with  headquarters  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1939  as  vice-president  in  the  Chicago 
office.  He  has  also  served  with  Ivey 
&  Ellington.  Philadelphia,  and  more 
recently  was  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Package  &  Container  Corporation, 
New  York. 

■ 

CHI.  SUN  SIGNS  ACME 

The  Chicago  Sun  this  week  signed  a 
contract  for  news  pictures  with  Acme 
Newspictures.  The  contract  is  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  12. 


minded  that  the  attraction  of  war  a- 
dustry  wages  has  drawn  men  fac 
newspaper  ranks,  creating  a  oooixt- 
tion  that  makes  compulsoiy 
levels  unnecessary. 

Frank  B.  Hutchinson  of  the  Net 
Jersey  Press  Association,  and  J.  Hoi- 
ard  Rusco  of  the  Kansas  Press  Aao- 
ciation,  joined  Daley  and  Ajrres  e 
asking  exemption  from  the  mininu!: 
wage  for  all  apprentices  and  leamR. 
in  all  departments. 

John  Haggerty,  representing  print¬ 
ing  trade  unions,  supported  the  #- 
cent  minimum  recommendation  on 
theory  that  it  would  improve  wmIe? 
standards  and  have  a  stabilizisg  k- 
fluence  in  the  graphic  arts  indu^ 
In  view  of  increased  living  costs,  to 
minimum  is  the  lowest  point  at  wtki 
living  costs  can  be  met,  he  argued 
■ 

Union  Repudiates 
Walsh,  Waltzer 

William  Walsh  and  Harry  WalBc 
business  agents  of  the  Newspaper  aid 
Mail  Deliverers  Union  of  New  ltd 
and  Vicinity,  were  defeated  fort*; 
election  to  office  at  the  union’s  aimia- 
election  Dec.  7.  The  vote  was  ae 
as  repudiation  by  the  membershrif 
the  two  union  officials  who  are  ujfe 
indictment  in  New  York  for  allt?® 
attempted  extortion.  They  now  a* 
on  bail  of  $5,000  each. 

The  two  were  defeated  for  reoK- 
tion  by  A.  J.  Finamore.  who  recer* 
1,034  votes,  and  J.  J.  Plunkett  •* 
polled  742  votes.  These  two  rece-K 
the  highest  votes  among  eight  cat 
dates  for  the  posts.  Waltzer  polled  ► 
votes,  Walsh  got  381.  On  leave-d-*’ 
sence  since  they  were  indicated,  *** 
and  Waltzer  will  lose  the  $50  a  •• 
allowances  they  have  been  draiS 
from  the  union  treasury  while  **>*■ 
ing  trial,  after  they  vacate  their 
tions  on  Dec.  31. 

Polling  1,546  votes,  Joseph  ^ 
was  reelected  union  president  ta  • 
eighth  term,  defeating  J.  P-  P* 
who  received  1,134  votes. 
Walters  was  elected  vice-pr<^ 
with  682  votes,  over  runner-i»^ 
Fitzgerald,  578  votes.  Joseph  t 
tis  polled  1,622  votes  for  reele^ 
secretary- treasurer  over  Frank  Sr 
duto,  who  received  848  votes. 
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“...and  they  shall  heat  their  swords  into  plowshares..” 


In  time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war. 

So,  in  effect,  spoke  Horace,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Horace,  wise 
man  that  he  was,  must  have  know'n 
that  he’d  have  been  equally  right  if 
he’d  reversed  it: 

In  time  of  war,  prepare  for  peace. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  your  present 
situation.  Either  you’ve  converted 
your  manufacturing  facilities  to  the 
production  of  war  goods,  or  you’re 
battling  shortages  of  raw  materials 
and  labor  in  a  never-ending,  fruitless 
struggle  to  keep  your  merchandise 
flowing  in  its  normal  channels,  in 
some  approximation  of  its  normal 
volume.  In  either  case,  you  may  think 


you  have  no  reason  to  advertise. 

You’re  right — if  there  is  to  be  no 
tomorrow.  For  tomorrow  will  bring 
peace  .  .  .  the  peace  for  which  you 
must  prepare  now,  lest  tomorrow 
bring  your  business  the  unwelcome 
peace  that  is  oblivion. 

You  learned  long  ago  that  selling  was 
a  continuous  process.  What  makes 
you  think  you  can  stop  now? 

When  they  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  return  to  their 
peace-time  pursuits,  you  have  no 
assurance  that  the  public  will  auto¬ 
matically  return  to  their  pre-war  buy¬ 
ing  habits — and  you.  On  the  contrary, 
war’s  social  and  economic  upheavals 


almost  guarantee  that  they  won’t  — 
unless  you  steadily  and  consistently 
hammer  your  name  and  your  story 
home  through  all  the  w'ar-time  days 
that  lie  ahead. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

Today,  advertising’s  primary  assign¬ 
ment  is  to  insure  for  the  future  the 
advertiser’s  hold  on  his  key  markets. 
Concentrating  your  promotion  in  the 
individual  markets  where  it  is  vital 
that  you  consolidate  your  present 
position  is  a  job  that  newspapers  can 
do  better  than  any  other  advertising 
medium.  It  is  this  sales  insurance 
that  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is 
peculiarly  well-suited  to  deliver  in 
Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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A  DAUGHTER  of  the  late  Sherwood 
Anderson,  famed  American  writer, 
now  running  a  newspaper  at  Madison. 
Stokes  County,  N.  C.,  adds  after  most 
of  her  social  and  party  items  the 
in.'ignia;  DRS, — Which  means  “deli¬ 
cious  refreshments  served,’’  and  saves 
many,  many  words  and  much  space 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

■ 

SPEAKING  of  novel  ads,  how’s  this 
classified  query  in  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregon  ian : 

"Notice  to  my  neighbors:  Will  you 
))lease  return  tools  borrowed  from  me 
in  the  last  ten  yeans?” 

He  even  listed  as  many  as  he  could 
rv-member. 

■ 

EVER  SINCE  Lt.  (j.g.)  Kenwood 
Bojens  left  his  job  as  sports  writer 
for  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  last 
year  to  accept  a  Navy  comission,  he 
I'.iis  been  hounded  by’  the  number  13. 

He  was  detached  from  the  11th 
Naval  District,  San  Diego.  May  13, 
1942,  for  special  training  at  North¬ 
western  University.  After  a  short 
jxriod  of  liberty  on  return  to  San 
Diego,  he  left  Aug.  13  for  the  13th 
Naval  District,  Seattle.  On  his  first 
day  in  the  officers'  wardroom,  he  wa.'- 
handed  napkin  ring  No.  13  at  dimier. 

On  Friday.  Nov.  13,  Lt.  Bojens  was 
assigned  to  a  minesweeper.  When 
he  reported,  he  discovered  that  the 
crew  now  had  13  men. 

"I  haven’t  been  issued  a  lifejacket 
yet.  but  if  it  is  No.  13,  I'll  jump  over 
the  side  and  see  what  happens."  he 
wrote  former  new.spaper  cronies  in 
San  Diego.  “Especially  after  remem¬ 
bering  there  are  13  letters  in  my 
name.” 

■ 

IT  WAS  Thanksgiving  eve,  and  Ray 
Smith,  who  covers  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  territory  for  the  San  Francisco 
News,  stepped  out  in  his  backyard  to 
have  a  look  around.  It  had  been  a 
nice  day  and  tomorrow  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  He  was  contemplating  the  pros¬ 
pect  when  suddenly  he  began  to  feel 
imcomfortable — as  if  someone  were 
watching  him.  The  feeling  grew,  and 
with  it  came  the  conviction  that  the 
unseen  watcher  was  something  not 
htunan.  It  was  something  wild 
and  .  .  . 

He  glanced  covertly  about,  but 
couldn’t  see  anything.  Then  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  up  into  the  branches 
of  the  three  above  him.  And  he  saw  a 
big  Tom  turkey,  perched  on  a  limb, 
glaring  down  at  him. 

He  hurried  into  the  house  and  told 
his  wife,  who  insisted  on  phoning  the 
neighbors  to  learn  if  anyone  had  lost 


what  it  take..'  to  make  a  real  Thanks- 
giv’lng.  None  had.  So  Ray  called  a 
pal.  “Come  over  and  bring  your  gun, 
the  long  barreled  one,”  he  said.  The 
pal  started  to  argue.  But  then  he 
gave  up.  thinking  that  maybe  Ray  was 
feeling  like  that,  so  to  humor  him.  .  .  . 

Now  Ray  says  this  stuff  about  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  shortage  of  turkeys  was  so 
much  malarkey.  All  you  had  to  do 
was  to  sit  in  your  backyard,  and  have 
a  gun,  and  ...  At  least,  that’s  the  way 
it  was  in  Oakland,  across  the  bay  from 
San  Francisco. 

ROBERT  C.  MILLER,  United  Press 
correspondent  who  was  the  first  re¬ 
porter  ashore  on  the  Solomons  in  the 
Marine  invasion  last  August,  was  duly 
impressed  by  reports  from  former  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  United 
Press  bureau,  of  their  “suffering"  un¬ 
der  rationing  regulations. 

Hence,  on  his  return  to  Hawaii  for 
a  rest,  he  sought  to  bolster  morale  of 
the  boys  in  the  bureau  he  used  to 
manage.  Into  the  mail  went  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  for  Malcolm  Donnelley, 
present  manager,  and  A1  Wiese,  night 
manager.  By  express  arrived  two 
five-pound  bags  of — sugar. 

U'dcjkt  S)daa.i 

Get  Service  Men  Data 
APPROXIMATELY  1.500  cuts  and 
service  records  of  Spartanburg  area 
men  in  the  armed  forces  have  been 
c-.dded  to  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
llerald-Jouninl  files  via  a  service 
men’s  feature  published  once  each 
week  in  the  Journal,  together  with 
various  spot  news  and  feature  cuts 
carried  in  both  newspaper’s.  A  pho¬ 
tograph  is  not  accepted  for  the  Journal 
feature  unless  accompanied  by  de¬ 
tailed  information  concerning  name, 
age,  relatives,  date  of  enlistment  or 
drafting,  service  branch  and  other 
facts.  Tirus,  the  newspapers  have  im¬ 
mediately  available  family-given  in¬ 
formation  on  any  soldier,  seaman  or 
flier  who  is  promoted,  killed  or  miss¬ 
ing  in  action,  woimded  or  otherwise 
affected  by  the  war.  Don  West,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal,  has  charge 
of  the  feature.  Between  25  and  30 
1 -column  cuts  and  sketches  are  pub¬ 
lished  each  week. 

Urges  Early  Shopping 

IN  A  successful  effort  to  encourage 
Christmas  business  and  early  shop¬ 
ping  and  mailing,  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  has  a  photographer  touring  the 
shopping  district.  Each  person  pho¬ 
tographed  receives  a  $1  War  Stamp 
ai^  a  copy  of  the  photograph.  The 
pictures,  taken  at  random,  are  pub- 


ILshed  daily  in  the  News.  The  promo¬ 
tion  also  has  a  definite  publicity  and 
sales  promotion  value  in  behalf  of  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps  sale.s. 

Oilers  Miniature  Paper 

AS  a  sei’vice  to  the  men  and  women 

in  the  armed  forces,  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Sunday  Bulletin  Nov.  29  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  of  a  weekly  duration 
series  of  a  Miniature  Sunday  Journal 
giving  Rhode  Islands  news  and  views 
of  interest  to  those  away  from  home, 
which  is  mailed  away. 

The  miniature  paper  is  a  four-page 
section  appearing  on  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  pages  of  the  Features  Section.  It 
measures  six  columns  wide  on  each 
page  and  is  nearly  a  half-page  deep. 
It  is  clipped  along  a  designated  line, 
and  when  folded  easily  fits  into  a  reg¬ 
ular  size  envelope. 

Everybody's  War 

“THIS  is  everybody’s  war’’  is  the  title 

of  a  new  feature  in  the  Fresno 
(Cal.)  Bee.  It  is  a  directory  of  all 
organizations,  groups,  centers  and 
offices  through  which  a  civilian  can 
assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  war. 

Thirty-one  classifications  are  listed 
including:  Red  Cross,  recruiting  for 
each  branch  of  the  service,  U.S.O., 
salvage,  I'ationing,  blood  bank,  defense 
work  training,  fur  collecting  depot. 
>elective  ser\’ice,  air  raid  warning 
.services,  merchant  marine,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dresses,  telephone  numbers,  etc.  are 
listed. 

That  this  is  a  much-needed  public 
service  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
required  two  weeks  to  secure  the 
various  data.  The  majority  of  these 
offices  are  not  listed  in  the  telephone 
directory  or  are  listed  under  names 
unfamiliar  to  the  public. 

Declaring  that  this  is  a  service  no 
other  medium  of  public  information 


“Ul  'FAMILY  FOLKS' 
have  grown  up  with  The  Times* 

Generation  after  generation,  for  72  years, 
The  Bayonne  Times  has  served  its  peo¬ 
ple  so  constructively,  it  now  enjoys  peak 
circulation  ...  a  reward  for  keeping  young 
in  spirit  .  .  .  being  civic-minded  .  .  . 
helping  families  through  all  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

Bayonne  is  a  fertile  field.  Alert, 
busy,  industrially  vigorous,  patriotic 
in  the  THINGS  it  makes. 


National  advertisers  using  Hie  Times, 
are  certain  of  newspaper-dealer- 
customer  cooperation.  You  cannot 
sell  Bayonne  from  the  OUTSIDE. 


THE 

BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

Bogner  &  Martin 
National  Raproiantativas 
2tS  Madison  Avanue.  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


can  give,  the  board  of  director 
the  California  Newspaper  PublL- 
Association  has  recommended  t 
its  members  that  this  service  bs 
augurated  in  their  own  publicat., 

Questions  on  Ads 

THE  Birmingham  News  on  its  cU 

fied  advertising  page  is  daUy  nf 
pounding  one  dozen  questioii  ,1 
signed  to  cause  careful  reading 
section  devoted  to  Christmas  i 
advertising.  At  the  end  of  the  »I 
merchandise  prizes  and  theatre  tid 
are  awarded  to  the  readers  who  cj 
the  best  answers.  The  reader  c 
send  in  answers  to  each  daily  set 
questions  if  he  desires. 

NBC  SHIFTS  STAFF 

A  number  of  changes  in  NBC’s  ta 
staff,  were  announced  Dec.  8  by 
liam  F.  Brooks,  recently  named  dL~ 
tor  of  news  and  special  events.  )h 
gan  Beatty,  NBC  Washington  mpT 
analyst,  has  been  assigned  to  Loi3 
and  Robert  St.  John,  former  m 
London  reporter  and  AP  war  cor^ 
spondent,  replaces  him  in  Washing^ 
Richard  Harkness,  formerly  of 
and  recently  in  the  Philadelphit  \\ 
quirer’s  Washington  bureau,  U 
joined  NBC’s  Washington  staff.  (W 
Longmire,  former  New  York  Herd 
Tribune  European  correspondent  au 
WEAF  commentator,  has  been  tri3 
ferred  from  New  York  to  the 
ington  staff.  Alex  Dreier,  formerly 
Berlin  and  London,  is  returning , 
Chicago  for  daily  broadcasts  startia 
Dec.  14.  Eldward  R.  Wallace,  KS 
war  news  editor  in  New  York,  is  st 
signed  to  Sydney,  Australia  as  di 
reporter  in  the  South  Pacific  arJ 
Elmer  W.  Peterson,  former  AP  forej 
correspondent,  has  joined  the  Londa" 
staff  to  succeed  John  MaeVane,  nd 
in  North  Africa. 


14.296  A[3.C.Da1LY  CiRCULATION,9:^%  Mom?  Dcliveni? 


SAVE 

ZINC! 

More  matted  material  is  the 
logical  answer  to  the  cut  in  zinc 
supply. 

Acme  Newspictures  offers 
every  type  of  matted  picture  cov¬ 
erage  . . .  daily  picture  page  . . . 
matted  spot  Telephoto  picture 
coverage  . . .  special  coverage. 

Don't  wait  for  the  axe  to  fall 
again  . . .  prepare  NOW  for  the 
inevitable!  Wire  for  rates  and 
territory! 


Acme  Newspictures,  Inc. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


1200  W.  Third  St. 
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A  OUTSTANDING  ADVERTISING  SUCCESSES 

Reported  in  the  1942  "Blue  Book"  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  —  A.  N.  P.  A. 


80^c 


STEERO 

THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 


*_L'o  increase  sales  and  distribution  of  Steero  Bouillon 
Cubes  on  a  market*by-market  basis,  a  three*times>weekly 
newspaper  campaign  was  scheduled  during  last  fall  and 
winter.  Advertisements  prepared  by  Rose>Martin  Inc. 
appeared  on  the  food  pages  of  newspapers  in  22  major 
markets.  In  New  York,  The  Sun  was  one  of  the  papers 
relied  upon  to  produce  increased  sales. 

THE  RESULT — ^The  use  of  practically  all  of  Steero’s 
advertising  in  newspapers  was  justified.  The  flexibility 
of  local  papers  enabled  the  company  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  in  close  conjunction  with  distribution,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  local  market  conditions.  As  a  result, 
the  1941  Steero  business  exceeded  that  of  1940  by  45% 
to  50%. 

National  as  well  as  local  advertisers  are  receiving  con- 
sisvr^nt  evidence  of  The  Sun’s  sales-producing  power. 
For  the  past  17  years,  more  Total  Display  advertising 
iras  been  concentrated  in  The  Sun  than  in  any  other 
New  York  weekday  newspaper. 

The  Sun  is  one  of  the  best  read  metropolitan  dailies  in 
America  according  to  recent,  impartial  surveys  by  the 
noted  L.  M.  Clark  research  organization.  That’s  one  of 
the  many  reasons  why  advertising  in  The  Sun  pays  off 
so  well  in  prompt,  profitable  sales  returns. 


Qof  the  National  Advertisers  whose  campaigns  ran  in 
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^  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  just  before  the  last  edition, 
^  when  I  wrote  it  My  pencil  broke.  Funny  how  a  man  re- 
members  the  little  things  at  the  bigger  moments. 

I  wrote:  'XZAR  MOBILIZES  ARMY  ” 

That  was  when  the  fuse,  set  at  Sarajevo,  reached  the 
dynamite.  That  was  the  beginning  of  World  War  One. 
It  was  28  years  ago. 


I  WAS  a  copy  reader  then — a  head¬ 
line  writer.  I  wonder  if  the  folks 
who  read  my  paper  have  ever  stopped 
to  think  how  amazingly  this  paper,  how 
amazingly  every  paper,  has  changed, 
('hanged?  That’s  not  the  word.  It’s  a 
revolution — a  revolution  in  newspaper- 
ing.  No  less. 

Up  to  those  days  we  didn’t  carry 
much  foreign  news.  Later,  when  the 
few  correspondents  reached  the  front, 
we  had  some  longer  stories. 

Then,  the  war  was  mostly  in  a  few 
spots.  This  is  something  different.  This 
is  a  GT.OBAL  WAR,  tearing  through  con¬ 
tinents,  racking  hemispheres,  stagger¬ 
ing  mankind.  This  is  a  public  war,  our 
battle  and  we,  the  people,  HAVE  TO 
KNOW  if  we  are  going  to  be  ready — 
ready  for  tomorrow,  ready  for  a  NEW 
WORLD. 

Today’s  newspaper  meets 

that  demand  to  KNOW'.  From  the  seven 
seas,  from  sixty  nations,  come  250,000 
words  of  cable  and  telegraph  news  every 
24  hours. 

Today  the  bulletin,  the  flash,  is  no 
more  the  story  which  the  public  de¬ 
mands  and  gets  than  the  starter’s  go-gun 
is  the  race.  Today’s  public  demands — 
and  gets — the  ’’whole.” 

Today’s  American  lives  in  a  bewil¬ 
dering  world  of  war,  a  world  of  upset 
economics,  fantastic  political  expedi¬ 
ences,  dizzily  changing  social  habits. 
His  only  way  out  to  understanding  is  by 
way  of  the  Great  Acquaintance  which 
the  American  newspaper  gives  him. 

The  w'hole  world  is  delivered  to  my 
copy  basket  every  twenty-four  hours 
these  days.  Maps,  interpretation,'  anal¬ 
ysis  and  strategy,  geography,  back¬ 
ground  and  pictures,  flow'  across  my 
desk  with  never-ceasing  speed.  End¬ 
lessly  the  cataract  of  news  comes  down. 


And  just  over  there,  along  that  row  of 
windows,  in  offices  quieter  than  mine, 
are  other  writers,  men  and  women  study¬ 
ing  this  ever-flowing  river,  studying 
this  same  news,  these  maps,  this  geog¬ 
raphy,  this  strategy,  this  background, 
the  art  and  science  of  war. 

There,  and  in  similar  quiet  offices,  sit 
some  of  America’s,  indeed  the  world’s, 
most  distinguished  writers,  men  and 
women,  thoughtful,  experienced,  trav¬ 
eled,  ever  adventurous — faring  daily  in¬ 
to  the  vivid,  colorful  held  of  ideas.  They 
explain,  make  understandable,  illumi¬ 
nate  the  flood  of  news  and  pictures.  It 
makes  me  humble. 

I  WRITE  ONLY  HEADS  over 
the  stunning  stories  of  mankind’s  des¬ 
perate  struggle. 

BUT  I  CAN  SEE,  FOR  I  AM  HERE. 

/  am  a  copy  reader  and  /  know  today's 
American  newspaper.  Handling  news,  1 
KNOW  what  it  gives.  It  isn’t  just  that 
today’s  paper  is  bigger,  that  I  handle  so 
much  more  cable  and  telegraph.  I  see 
something  far  more  than  that,  infinitely 
greater. 

Today’s  newspaper  puts  us  all  into  a 
wide,  new  world.  It  presents  to  us  the 
fascinating  opportunity  to  live  an  im¬ 
measurably  larger  life.  It  is  the  broad 
window — this  new’spaper — at  which  we 
sit  so  breathlessly  and  watch  the  aston¬ 
ishing  drama  that  men  play  now  upon 
the  earth. 

Today,  through  the  window  of  your 
paper,  you  look  upon  an  amazing  pro¬ 
cession.  You  SEE  as  no  newspaper 
reader  ever  saw  before.  You  SEE  ships 
and  planes  and  troops  that  go  marching 
on.  Iceland,  Africa,  New  Guinea,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  Solomons  move  close. 

And  from  seven  bitter  battle  lines, 
from  all  the  continents,  from  the  far  ends 


of  earth,  300  daring  w'riting  men  and 
picture  men  are  pounding  out  and  paint* 
ing,  in  amazing  detail  and  accuracy,  the 
story  of  those  who  have  gone  forth  to 
fight  your  war  and  mine. 

I  am  an  older  man  now,  an  Editor.  I  still 
w'rite  headlines.  I  have  written  the  head¬ 
lines  for  the  little  wars  of  long  ago.  Today 
the  words  pile  up  to  millions  and  we  study 
as  ne\er  before,  to  sift  and  send  to  an  ex* 
paiiding  multitude  of  readers  everything 
that  matters  most. 

WOI  I.I)  THA  T  I  COUI.D  M  AKE  YOU  SEE 
THE  RKVOLI  TION  IN  THE  NEWSI’AI’ER- 

But  today’s  new  journalism  is  not  all  of 
war.  From  that  window  of  yours  you  see 
the  DRAMA  of  a  changing  world. 

NO  FLASH  >MLL  TELL  THIS  STORY. 

_ - _ J 
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One  of  a  series  of  advertisements  prepared 
by  the  Hearst  Newspapers.  Other  Organiza¬ 
tions  are  welcome  to  reprint  this  advertise¬ 
ment  with  or  without  credit  line  to  the  Hearst 
Newspapers. 


The  modern  miracle  of  journalism 
brings  the  reader  up  standing,  through  its 
diversity  of  material,  its  expanded  range 
of  subject  matter.  The  Great  Acquaint¬ 
ance  which  it  brings  includes  far  more 
ihan  the  ways  of  war. 

%  The  American  citizen  turns  to  the  do- 
1  I  mcstic  news,  to  the  editorial  writers,  to 
'  the  columnists,  the  specialists,  the  ana- 
I  hsts  and  the  experts  to  bring  a  sense  of 
'irdcr  and  understanding  to  the  mind. 

,  hat  the  citizen  THINKS  is  based  upon 
["Iwi  he  KNOWS.  Every  day  and  every 
night  the  newspaper  goes  further  to  bring 
'  nn  the  knowledge  upon  which  wisdom 
come  to  rest. 

U  paper  goes  beneath  the  top  of 


this  dizzy,  unhappy  world  to  inform,  to 
explain  and  to  interpret — in  ALL  the 
Belds  of  man’s  endeavor. 

Men  and  women  turn  to  it  today,  with 
a  new  eagerness,  to  find  guidance  through 
a  complex  mixture  of  moral,  intellectual, 
political  and  social  concepts.  Here  they 
find  the  flowing  source  of  daily  education 
and  understanding. 

I  know  because  I  have  watched  it 
grow.  I  have  seen  it  coming.  I  have  felt 
its  upward  surge.  I  live  in  the  heat  of 
its  life.  I  write  headlines  and  over  the 
top  of  this  Newspaper  of  Yours  /  write: 

READER  SEES  ALL  LIFE  IN 
MAGICAL  HUMAN  DOCUMENT 


V  -  •  ; 
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FCC  Notes  Subsidy 
Plan  to  Keep 
Stations  on  Air 

Hy  Sees  Need  for  Program 
To  Help  Those  With 
Financial  Losses 

Washington,  Dec.  7 — Current  rumors 
that  the  U.  S.  Government  is  about  to 
embark  upon  a  plan  to  subsidize  radio 
broadcast  stations  which  have  been 
placed  in  financial  danger  by  loss  of 
advertising,  were  partially  confirmed 
today  by  Chairman  James  L.  Fly  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Some  program  must  be  worked  out 
to  keep  radio  stations  on  the  air. 
Chairman  Fly  said  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  when  he  was  asked  whether  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  tax  law  amendment  covering 
the  subject.  He  declined  to  comment 
on  that  specific  approach,  but  said 
three  avenues  of  relief  are  open: 

1.  Operating  loans  to  stations  in 
need  of  financial  assistance. 

2.  Direct  cash  payment  for  govern¬ 
ment  programs  carried  by  the  broad¬ 
cast  stations. 

3.  Deduction  from  taxable  incomes 
of  amotmts  equal  to  the  commercial 
charges  for  comparable  programs,  af¬ 
fecting  all  government  broadcasts. 

Until  the  President  and  the  Treasury 
announce  the  next  tax  program,  com¬ 
ment  must  be  withheld.  Chairman  Fly 
pleaded. 


Michelson  Sees 
No  Govt  Plot 

Continued  from  page  7 


have  justified  such  expenditure.  Had 
we  been  able  to  match  the  newspaper 
attacks  by  coimter  propaganda  over 
the  air  in  the  recent  election  I  feel 
certain  that  the  party  in  power  would 
have  fared  better,  but  all  I  could  spend 
in  the  recent  Congressional  elections 
was  hardly  more  ^n  one  percent  of 
what  we  used  two  years  earlier.  That 
paid  for  a  single  coast-to-coast  broad¬ 
cast,  omitting  many  key  points  that 
should  have  been  covered — ^if  we  could 
have  paid  the  price. 

This  politcial  episode  indicates  that 
while  the  press  has  forfeited  consid¬ 
erable  prestige  in  the  public  mind  it 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  influence, 
and  I  believe  the  lost  prestige  can  be 
reclaimed  if  the  policy  of  coloring  the 
news  to  fit  the  editorial  policy  is 
abandoned.  Gradually  the  people  can 
be  led  back  to  a  belief  that  diey  are 
getting  the  truth.  Those  journals,  for 
example,  that  print  the  political  news 
without  interjecting  sneers  or  drawing 
discrediting  inferences  in  their  reports 
of  political  happenings  still  have  the 
confidence  of  their  readers — even  those 
who  are  of  opposite  political  faiths 
from  the  publications. 

Their  staffs  are  all  right.  During  the 
long  years  of  my  term  as  a  partisan 
press  agent  I  have  had  constant  con¬ 
tacts,  naturally,  with  my  old  colleagues 
and  I  know  from  their  own  lips  how 
they  regret  having  to  color  their 
stories.  Give  them  Aeir  heads;  return 
them  to  their  posts  as  impartial  ob¬ 
servers  and  recorders  of  events,  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  the  brightest, 
squarest,  loyalist  fellows  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  world,  to  the  enhancement  of  their 
self  respect  and  the  greater  glory  to 
their  now  clouded  papers. 

TEARL  HARBOR'  EDITION 

A  36-page  “Avenge  Pearl  Harbor” 
edition  was  publish^  Sunday,  Dec.  6, 
by  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal. 


BYOm  ON  BAIL 

Carl  Byoir,  public  relations  expert, 
was  arraign^  before  United  States 
Commissioner  Garrett  W.  Cotter  in 
New  York  Dec.  8  for  removal  to  the 
Federal  court  at  Dallas,  Texas,  where 
he  faces  an  indictment  for  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  He  was 
released  in  bail  of  $2,500  for  further 
hearing  Dec.  22.  Mr.  Byoir  was  one 
of  17  persons  accused  of  conspiracy 
with  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Tea  Company  (New  York)  and  a 
dozen  of  its  affiliated  corporations  in 
a  true  bill  returned  Nov.  25. 


RAISES  RATES 

San  Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
Netas  carrier  salesmen  recently  deliv¬ 
ered  to  their  customers  notices  stating 
that  subscription  rates  of  the  Express 
and  a  combination  of  the  Express  and 
Evening  News  were  to  be  increased. 
New  rates  on  the  Express  (morning 
and  Sunday)  and  the  Evening  News 
(six  days  a  week)  are  25c  weekly  or 
$1.10  monthly.  These  represented  in¬ 
creases  of  5c  a  week  or  23c  a  month. 
New  rates  on  the  Express  (daily  and 
Sunday)  are  20c  weekly  or  87c 
monthly,  up  3c  a  week  or  14c  a  month. 


himself  back  in  the  role  of  a 
paperman  the  night  after  the 
Boston  Cocoanut  Grove  fire  whe&Z 
city  editor  of  the  Dayton  Jou^ 
learned  Maltby  has  been  at  ^ 
fire.  "* 


The  Journal  put  in  a  long 
call,  got  an  eyewitness  account  and 
several  sidelights  concerning  iw, 
tonians,  one  of  whom  died  in  the  blot 
Maltby  is  stationed  at  the  Bocta 
Army  base. _ 


can 

he  vote 
intetligenttyy* 


#  he  basic  principle  of  democracy  is  ma- 
jority  rule.  Each  and  every  citizen  hat 
the  right  to  register  his  opinion  with  his  vote, 
and  then  the  will  of  the  majority  becomes  law. 
Education  and  wealth  are  not  requisite  to  vote. 
The  laborer’s  opinion  in  government  counts  for 
just  as  much  as  the  college  professor’s  or  the 
corporation  president’s  judgment. 

^  Democracy  is  not  a  new  political  conception. 
As  far  back  as  ancient  Athens,  there  have  been 
democracies,  yet  most  of  them  have  been  failuiei. 
After  World  War  I,  the  Versailles  Treaty  set  up 
democracies  throughout  Europe  and  with  our  own 
eyes  we  have  seen  them  topple  like  nine-pins.  We 
have  just  seen  what  a  miserable  failure  democ¬ 
racy  came  to  be  in  France. 

♦  Why  then  has  our  American  system  been  lo 
successiul — the  highest  attainment  in  human  gov¬ 
ernment?  Because  the  American  citizen  votes 
intelligently.  He  does  so  because  he  is  well 
informed  on  vital  issues.  That  is  the  function  of 
the  American  newspaper — to  keep  every  citizen, 
no  matter  what  his  social  status,  capable  of  vot¬ 
ing  intelligently  by  keeping  him  well-informed 


♦  The  newspaper  has  come  to  be  much  more  than  the  piuveyor  of  news.  It  is  the 
most  effective  instrument  for  community  betterment,  leader  of  every  worthwhile 
movement — charity  drives,  city  beautiful  efforts,  church  activities.  It  is  the  greatest 
force  for  good  that  the  average  person  knows.  But  today,  in  this  world  struggle  of 
ideologies,  let  us  never  forget  that  fundamentally  the  newspaper  remains  as  the  very 
keystone  of  American  democracy,  precisely  the  reason  it  is  successful. 

♦  No  newspaper  has  more  sincerely  and  ably  fulfilled  the  newspaper’s  role  in 
democracy  than  The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  By  this  course  it  has  won  the  deep^ 
respect  and  confidence  of  its  readers.  It  is  this  confidence,  this  profound  respect  whid) 
make  it  so  intensely  productive  for  advertising.  Today  it  offers  the  largest  circulation 
in  its  history — complete  evening  coverage  of  Memphis. 

The  Press-Scimitar  and  The  Commercial  Appeal  are  the  tiuo  great 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  serving  Memphis.  Represented  by 
National  Advertising  Department  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia.  Memphis  and  San  Francisco 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAB 
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the  best  way  to  get  facts  to  the  people  is  to  place  them 
where  they  will  be  read  with  reliance  upon  their  truth. 
That  place  is  in  the  newspapers.  And  the  way  to  get 
them  into  the  newspapers  of  foreign  lands,  as  well  as  at 
home,  is  to  preserve  the  function  of  the  press  associations 
in  their  work  of  news  dissemination. 
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Continued  from  page  12 
of  Swift  &  Company,  through  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Broihy,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency. 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
Chicago  agency,  is  issuing  orders  to 
newspapers  on  Portland  Cement  As¬ 
sociation,  Chicago. 

A  list  of  newspapers  is  being  used 
on  Keeley  Institote,  Dwight,  Ill.,  by 
Reincke  -  Ellis  -  Younggreen  &  Finn., 
Chicago  agency. 

An  advertising  campaign  designed 
to  bolster  public  morale  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  interests  of 
the  client  has  been  launched  by 
Brisacher,  Davis  &  Staff,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  for  S&W  Fine  Foods,  Inc.  Six 
current  advertisements  are  appearing 
under  the  general  title  of  “On  the 
Food  Front.” 

The  Cooperative  Olive  Products 
Association,  Inc.,  a  recently  organized 
grower  cooperative,  has  started  bot¬ 
tling  olive  oil  under  its  trade  name 
“Cal-Crest”  at  the  association’s  new 
plant  in  Fresno,  Cal.  Brisacher,  Davis 
&  Staff,  San  Francisco,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  group’s  adver¬ 
tising. 

Morris  Rosenberg  Company  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Gerth- 
Pacific  Advertising  Agency,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  to  direct  the  advertising  of  their 
“Rose  Peanut  Butter.” 

The  Sperry  Corporation,  New  York, 
has  appointed  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
New  York,  as  advertising  counsel. 

The  problem  of  how  to  keep  con¬ 
sumers  reasonably  happy  when  they 
cannot  get  merchandise  is  being 
tackled  by  Carstairs  Bros.  Distilling 
Co.,  Inc.,  in  a  series  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  both  small  and  large 
space.  Copy  in  the  advertisements 
brings  out  three  reasons  for  possible 
temporary  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
Carstairs  White  Seal.  Lennen  & 
Mitchell  is  the  agency. 

Leon  Livingston  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed 
by  Pacdtc  Brewing  and  Malting 
Company,  brewers  of  Wieland’s  beer 
and  ale,  to  handle  its  advertising  be¬ 
ginning  Jan.  1,  1943. 

■ 

New  Budd  Campcdgn 
Seeks  War  Workers 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  7 — A  series  of 
advertisements,  which  represent  a  new 
departure  in  efforts  to  stimulate  em¬ 
ploye  morale,  currently  is  appearing 
in  the  four  leading  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers  over  the  signature  of  the  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Co.,  a 
war  production  plant.  The  advertising 
is  prepared  by  Lewis  &  Gilman,  Budd's 
newly-appointed  agency.  ’The  series,  in 
1,050-line  size,  is  attracting  consider¬ 
able  attention  among  the  management 
of  industrial  plants  now  faced  with  the 
serious  problem  of  finding  new  work¬ 
ers  to  man  expanding  production  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  purpose  of  the  campaign,  the 
present  leg  of  which  is  scheduled  to 
run  13  weeks,  is  to  improve  morale 
among  the  Budd  company’s  12,000 
workers,  to  enhance  the  reputation  of 
the  Budd  plants  as  a  place  to  work, 
and  as  a  result  to  attract  the  thousands 
of  additional  workers  needed  to  meet 
constantly  increasing  Army  and  Navy 
production  schedules. 

In  planning  the  campaign  Budd  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  executives  of  Lewis  & 
Gilman  realized  that  the  new  workers 
needed  could  not  be  drafted  from 
other  war  production  plants  in  the 
teeming  Philadelphia  industrial  dis¬ 
trict.  Instead  they  set  themselves  to 
the  task  of  tapping  the  vast  reservoir 
of  labor  in  industries  which  have  not 
been  converted  to  war  production,  and 


of  women  and  other  workers  seeking 
industrial  jobs  for  the  first  time  under 
the  spur  of  a  patriotic  desire  to  help 
in  war  production. 

The  advertising,  designed  to  appeal 
strongly  to  these  types  of  workers,  is 
built  aroimd  actual  workers  in  the 
Budd  plants — welders,  die  cutters,  ma¬ 
chinists  and  other  metal  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  women  shop 
workers. 

■ 

ABC  Announces 
New  Members 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
this  week  announced  the  following 
additions  to  ABC  membership: 

ADVERTISER:  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California,  San  Francisco. 

LOCAL  ADVERTISER:  City  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  Chicago. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS:  Mrx-ico  (Mo.) 
Ledger;  Vallejo  (Cal.)  News. 

MAG.VZINES:  Barron's,  New  York;  .lir 
News,  New  York. 

BUSINESS  P.\PERS;  Aeronautieal  Engi¬ 
neering  Review,  New  York;  Modern  Lithog¬ 
raphy,  New  York;  Ohio  Tavern  News,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio;  H'ines  and  Fines,  San  Francisco. 
FARM  P.kPER:  The  Ledger,  London,  On¬ 
tario. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS:  Albion  (N.  Y.) 
Advertiser;  Cobourg  (Ont.)  Sentinel-Star; 
Columbus  (Wis.)  Journal-RepubUean ;  Eldon 
(Mo.)  Advertiser;  Langdon  (N.  D.)  Cavalier 
County  Republican;  Medford  (Wis.)  Taylor 
County  Star  News;  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times  Ga¬ 
zette  (Tri-weekly);  Peace  River  (.Mta.)  Ree- 
ord-Casette;  Red  Deer  (.All>erta)  .Advocate; 
Rockville  (Ind.)  Republican ;  St.  Johns  (Mich.) 
Clinton  County  Republican-News;  Union  (Mo.) 
Franklin  County  Tribune. 

m 

Western  Railroads 
Using  Newspapers 

Western  railroads  are  using  more 
than  60  newspapers,  covering  the  high- 
spots  west  of  Chicago,  to  collectively 
and  individually  urge  the  public  to 
stay  at  home  unless  the  reason  is  a 
critical  one  during  the  approaching 
Christmas-tide. 

Back  of  this  program  is  the  desire 
of  railroad  management  in  the  West 
to  cooperate  with  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 
director  of  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation.  Mr.  Eastman’s  recent  press 
release  is  quoted  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  in  order  to  impress  the  public  with 
the  importance  of  patriotically  co¬ 
operating  by  not  patronizing  the  rail¬ 
roads  from  Dec.  12  to  Jan.  12. 

Three  ads  are  scheduled  to  run  this 
month,  with  1,250-line  copy  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  St.  Louis  and  SOO-line  copy 
elsewhere.  The  ads  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  individual  railroad  adver¬ 
tising  in  many  localities.  The  joint 
advertising,  expressive  of  the  view¬ 
point  of  some  29  railroads  participat¬ 
ing,  and  handled  by  Reincke-Ellis- 


U  S-  average 
*  100-97 


RecjiAtMGiti/  is  the  profitable 
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Younggreen  &  Finn,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is 
directed  by  Hu^  W.  Siddall,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Western  &  Transconti¬ 
nental  Passenger  Association. 

■ 

Fair  Ad  Expense 
In  Renegotiated 
War  Contracts 

PAB  Official  Says  U.  S. 
Wants  Business  to 
Continue  to  Advertise 

The  government  wants  American 
business  engaged  in  war  production  to 
continue  to  advertise  and  keep  its 
trade  name  before  the  public  and  will 
permit  a  fair  allowance  for  advertising 
expenses  in  renegotiated  government 
contracts  but  businesses  will  not  be 
permitted  to  increase  their  ad  budgets 
over  pre-war  years,  Maurice  Hirsch, 
who  is  in  charge  of  Settlement  and 
Review  for  the  War  Department’s 
Price  Adjustment  Board,  asserted  this 
week. 

Speaking  before  the  weekly  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
New  York,  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel 
Dec.  8,  Mr.  Hirsch  lauded  American 
business  for  its  wholehearted  support 
of  the  government’s  war  effort  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  warned  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  business  let 
the  term  “profiteer”  be  attached  to  its 
name  after  the  war. 

“That  happened  after  the  last  war.” 
he  said,  “but  business  managed  to  pull 
itself  out  of  it.  American  business 
could  not  survive  another  such  attack. 
It  must  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent 
such  a  repetition.” 

The  PAB,  Mr.  Hirsch  continued, 
does  not  attempt  to  arrive  at  what  is 
a  just  profit  in  renegotiating  war  con¬ 
tracts.  Rather,  the  bureau  is  interested 


in  finding  out  what  is  an 
excessive  profit. 


unjust  or 


Because  conditions  vary  in 
every  business  —  there  are  bet^ 
35,000  and  40,000  manufacturets  noB 
engaged  in  war  work— the  PAB  ^ 
not  have  any  set  rule  for  allo^ 
profits  when  contracts  are 
ated,  he  said. 


He  said  there  is  no  thought  in  th. 
government’s  mind  to  do  away  «M, 
profits,  adding:  “That  is  one  of  th 
things  the  boys  in  the  battlefronts  an 
fighting  to  uphold.” 

He  said  of  the  hundreds  of  mami- 
facturers  with  whom  he  has  renegotj. 
ated  contracts  during  the  lak  ftv 
months,  “only  two  were  adamant  that 
any  profit  they  were  able  to  make  in 
their  work  was  a  fair  and  equitable 
one  because  of  their  business  aniTif,, 

“But  that’s  the  wrong  attitude  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  only  two  out  of 
several  hundred  forwarded  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  we’ve  had  business  men 
come  to  us  requesting  a  renegotiatka 
because  they  felt  their  profits  wen 
excessive. 


“As  one  man  said  who  showed  a 
$1,700,000  net  for  the  preceding  year, 
‘I’ve  got  a  boy  fighting  on  the  Solo- 
mons.  I  could  never  explain  to  him 
that  I  made  $1,700,000  supplying  him 
with  the  tools  he  needed  to  carry  on 
the  fight.  He’s  doing  more  than  I  am 
to  help  win  the  war’.” 


NEW  PUBLISHERS'  REP 

Celdon  &  Associates,  a  publishers' 
representative  organization,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  366  Madison  avenue,  New 
York,  has  been  formed  with  Lin  Cd- 
don,  formerly  eastern  manager  for 
Prudden  King  and  Prudden,  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  company  plans  to 
assume  national  representation  for 
several  secondary  newspapers  and 
magazines. 


GET  YOUR  SHARE 


OF  AK 

RON’S 

RETAIL 

SALES 

FOR  JANUARY.  1943 

$16,150,000  .  .  . 

that's  the  Akron  retail  sales 
figure  forecast  by  Sales 
Management's  High  Spot 
Cities  for  the  first  month  of 
the  New  Year.  It's  a  21% 
increase  over  the  same 
month  in  1942 — the  highest 
percent  gain  forecast  among 
all  Ohio  cities — and  15.2% 


more  than  the  national 
average  gain  forecast. 

Akron  deserves  a  place 
high  on  your  advertising 
list  for  1943.  You  get 
complete  coverage  of 
this  free-spending  mar¬ 
ket  at  one  low  cost  by 
using  the 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Represented  by:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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Sec.  Perkins 
Praises  Boys' 

Stamp  Record 

Howard  Stodghill  Reports 
Sales  of  547,188,878 
Ten-Cent  Stomps 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Newspaper  carrier  boys  were  praised 
for  their  excellent  record  in  the  sale 
of  War  Stamps  and  Bonds  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr. 

On  the  anniversary  week  of  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  business  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  and 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  War  Savings  Staff, 
announced  that  total  sales  by  news¬ 
paper  boys  throughout  the  country 
amoimt  to  $54,718,887,  as  of  Dec.  10,  or 
547,188,878  ten-cent  stamps. 

Names  10  Leaders 
Likewise,  Mr.  Stodghill  announced 
the  10  leading  newspaper  carrier  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  sale  of  War  Stamps, 
based  on  reports  received  through 
Nov.  27,  1942,  as  follows: 

.V M  md»’r  of 
10c  Stamps 
Sold  or  the 

Name  of  Nezespaper  l-quivaleiit 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News .  24,754.187 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin  22.401,323 
I.ouisviIle  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  & 

Tiroes  .  17,958,664 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press .  11,288,976 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 

Bulletin  .  10,959,134 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Tiroes .  9,931,433 

.\kron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal....  9,857,581 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  News .  8,451,913 

Rochester  Tiroes-Union  .  7,643,658 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press .  7,621,036 

In  her  letter  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  Secretary  Perkins  stated: 

“Like  all  Americans,  I  am  gratified 
to  know  that  the  Newspaper  Carrier 
Boys  of  the  coimtry  have  made  sales 
of  ten-cent  War  Stamps,  totaling 
$50,000,000.  While  I  have  known,  of 
course,  that  the  children  and  young 
people  of  the  nation  were  working 
through  school  programs  to  help  you 
raise  war  fimds,  I  did  not  realize  that 
the  Newspaper  Boys  were  organized 
in  a  Carrier  Boys  Group,  functioning 
through  their  own  papers  to  make 
sales  of  War  Stamps  in  millions  of 
homes. 

“The  pride  we  all  feel  in  helping 
those  sponsoring  a  good  cause  is  re¬ 
doubled  when  we  see  that  these  young 
people  are  accepting  their  duty  to 
their  country  with  energy  as  well  as 
spirit.  The  willingness  of  these 
yoimgsters  to  spend  their  own  time 
in  such  an  excellent  cause  makes  us 
all  proud  and  happy  to  send  best 
wishes  for  the  continued  success  of 
the  venture.” 

Boyt  Have  Vital  Part 

Mr.  Stodghill,  “daddy”  of  the  plan 
which  had  its  origin  with  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  carrier  boys  or¬ 
ganization,  also  expressed  his  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  work  accomplished  by 
newspaper  boys  and  their  circulation 
managers  during  the  past  year.  “As 
this  coimtry  enters  its  second  year  of 
war,  the  War  Stamp  army  of  300,000 
newspaper  boys  is  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  fine  record  of  home-delivered 
service  to  those  with  dimes  to  save,” 
he  said. 

“We  are  confident  that  circluation 
managers  will  continue  to  provide  the 
leadership  among  the  boys  in  this 
door-to-door  selling  campaign.  Mother 
has  that  dime  to  invest  in  War  Stamps 
and  the  carrier  boys  are  the  principal 
agency  through  which  Uncle  Sam  can 


keep  the  housewife  sold  on  the  idea 
of  setting  aside  extra  dimes  and  dol¬ 
lars  in  addition  to  the  payroll  allot¬ 
ment  plan. 

“Newspaper  boys  did  admirably  this 
year  in  swelling  the  sale  of  War 
Stamps.  With  the  help  of  circulation 
managers  throughout  the  country, 
newspaper  boys  will  go  forward  in 
1943  to  further  record-breaking  sales. 
In  so  doing,  the  worth  and  value  of 
carrier-salesmen  training  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Amer¬ 
ica. 

“The  sale  of  War  Stamps  gives 
American  boys  an  opportunity  to  per¬ 
form  a  patriotic  service  which  they 
will  remember  for  years  to  come.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to 
circulation  managers  to  know  they 
have  a  vital  part  in  this  war  pro¬ 
gram.” 

New  Sales  Manual 
A  NEW  pocket-size  carrier  sales  man¬ 
ual  has  been  prepared  by  the  De¬ 
troit  Times,  presenting  “101  reasons” 
why  readers  choose  that  Hearst  pa¬ 
per  in  the  Detroit  area.  The  manual 
contains  a  personal  message  from 
Walter  Aronoff,  Times  circulation 
director,  to  the  parents  of  carrier- 
salesmen. 

The  manuals  are  issued  to  new  car¬ 
riers  when  they  take  over  a  route  so 
that  they  can  learn  quickly  about  their 
new  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
acquaint  their  parents  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  having  their  sons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
newspapers.  The  manuals  are  also 
used  in  branch  meetings  for  discus¬ 
sion  with  several  pages  being  covered 
at  each  meeting.  Thus,  over  a  period 
of  months,  the  entire  book  is  studied 
by  new  and  old  carriers  alike. 

Under  the  decreased  mileage  pro¬ 
gram  of  ODT,  Mr.  Aronoff  feels  the 
manual  becomes  more  important  to 
district  managers,  handicapped  by 
gasoline  rationing.  The  manual,  he 
said,  gives  each  local  branch  man¬ 
ager  a  uniform  program  of  carrier 
training. 

Men  Like  'Home  Town  News' 
HENRY  J.  SCHMITT,  publisher  of  the 
Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American-News, 
writes  to  tell  us  that  the  monthly 
publication,  “Home  Town  News,”  sent 
free  of  charge  to  men  in  the  service 
from  that  area,  far  overshadows  any 
promotion  the  paper  has  ever  under¬ 
taken. 

“We  receive  approximately  50  let¬ 
ters  weekly  from  the  men  in  service 
expressing  their  appreciation,  and 
some  of  them  tell  us  it  is  their  only 
source  of  news  from  home,”  says  Mr. 
Schmitt. 

In  this  connection,  WMAQ,  key 
NBC  station  in  Chicago,  is  currently 
broadcasting  spot  announcements  urg¬ 
ing  its  listeners  to  give  friends  in  the 
armed  services  subscriptions  to  their 
hometown  newspaper  as  a  Christmas 
gift. 

"Miss  Victory"  Crowned 
BARBARA  ANN  CLARK,  21,  of  Flint, 
Mich.,  was  chosen  “Miss  Victory” — 
the  typical  American  girl  war  worker 
— in  the  finals  of  a  nation-wide  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  Hearst  Newspapers. 
She  was  crowned  “Miss  Victory”  over 
10  other  candidates  representing  major 
arms  production  centers  throughout 
the  country.  The  finals  were  held  in 
the  Chicago  Stadium.  Dec.  7,  at 
a  “Remember  Pearl  Harbor”  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mrs.  Clark  (she  is  the  bride  of  a 
radio  technician  in  the  Navy)  was 
the  Detroit  Times’  entrant  in  the 
finals. 

She  operates  a  milling  machine 
which  helps  turn  out  machine  guns 
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APPEAL  ON  PAY  RULDip 

Minneapolis,  Dec.  6— The  lynJlT 
wte  Tribune  Company,  form«^ 
lishers  of  the  Minneapolis  r-ji 
newspapers,  has  appealed  to  the^ll! 
supreme  court  from  a  district  ^ 
award  to  the  Newspaper  Guild  offc 
Twin  Cities  on  a  suit  for  dismissal  ^ 
The  case  was  tried  last  May 
guild’s  original  suit  demanded  se,^ 
ance  pay  under  the  guild  contra^ 
Tribune  employes  who  got  jobs  in  k 
amalgamation  of  the  Minneapolis  Sto 
Journal  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribi» 
papers  in  May,  1941. 


Mrs.  Barbara  Ann  Clark,  who  won  the 
Detroit  Times'  "Miss  Victory"  contest,  won 
Ihe  national  "Miss  Victory"  honors  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Stadium.  With  her  is  John  A.  Malloy, 
executive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 

American,  who  presented  the  trophy. 

at  the  AC  Spark  Plug  division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation  at  Flint. 
Judges  reached  their  difficult  decision 
on  the  basis  of  “Miss  Victory’s”  work 
record  at  AC  Spark  Plug  plant  and 
her  after-work  patriotic  activities. 

Her  crowning  brought  to  a  climax  a 
two-months’  nationwide  “Miss  Vic¬ 
tory”  search  sponsored  by  the  Hearst 
newspapers.  It  extended  to  1,500,000 
women  war  workers  in  nearly  1,000 
plants  from  coast  to  coast.  On  behalf 
of  the  Hearst  papers,  Mrs.  Clark  was 
presented  with  a  trophy  by  John  A. 
Malloy,  executive  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American  and  originator 
of  the  “Miss  Victory”  contest. 

She  was  the  guest  of  Washington 
officials  this  week  and  later  she  will 
assist  the  Treasury  Department  in  the 
sale  of  War  Bonds  on  a  nation-wide 
tour. 

45-Year  '’Temporary"  Job 
E.  F.  OWEN  finally  gave  up  his  “tem¬ 
porary”  job  Dec.  1  as  Waxahachie 
circulation  man  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News. 

Owen  found  himself  jobless  in  1897 
and  decided  to  serve  as  the  News  cir¬ 
culator  for  30  days  while  he  hunted  up 
a  permanent  job.  Instead,  he  kept 
that  “stopgap”  employment  for  more 
than  45  years. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  resignation, 
because  he  “wants  to  rest  and  watch 
the  younger  generation  carry  on,” 
Owen  was  presented  with  a  watch 
and  a  letter  of  tribute  by  George  B. 
Dealey,  chairman  of  the  News  publish¬ 
ing  firm. 


S1 1 ,289,000 
A  WEEK 

That't  a  lot  of  monay  going  info  the 
hands  of  Maryland  workers.  That's  an 
increase  of  164%  or  7  million  dollars 
a  week  more  than  their  earnings  in 
September  two  years  ago. 

You  can  reach  this  great  pay  roll  most 
effectively  and  economically  through 
the  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday 

BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 


998,087 

LINE  CHANGE 
IN 

FORT  WAYNE 

INDIANA 

ADVERTISING 

LINEAGE 

In  11  Months  1942. 

(See  Media  Records) 

JOURNAL-GAZEnE 

212,015 

LINES  GAIN 

OTHER  PAPER 

786,072 

LINES  LOSS 

WHY? 

RESULTS 

To  The  Advertiser! 

He  Created 
This  Change. 

WHY  NOT  YOU? 


Journal-Gazette  Co. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON 
INC. 

National  Representatives 
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of'ooitars  June,  1940,  and  June,  1942,  Exceeded  I  Billion  Dollars  orooirars 


Industrial  Areas  in  Which  War  Contracts  Let  Between 


Millions 


5000 


Source  of  Data:  War  Production  Board 


Note:  Figures  for  Frisco  Include  Oakland 
Figures  for  Seattle  Include  Tacoma 


RePR0DUC£0  FROM  SfUtS  MANA^MfRT 


BnHolo  b  No.  1  U.  S.  Market 

Among  Industrial  Areas  of  750,000  or  More  Populatioa 

In  primary  War  Contracts  awarded  to  June,  1942 — Buffalo  ranks  5th 
among  all  cities  that  have  received  over  $1,000,000,000  in  War  Contracts 
.  .  .  but  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  area — Buffalo  is  first  .  .  .  with 
nearly  2  million  dollars — or  $2,572  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  district. 

Buffalo  Gains  Steady  and  Substantial 


Factory  Payrolls  ore  now  indexed  at  340 
'k  Factory  Employment  is  now  indexed  at  204 

'k  Average  Weekiy  Earnings  Have  Increased 
from  $27.05  to  $45.23  — or  67.2% 

Using  as  a  base  the  averages  of  the  years  1935-1939  =  100 

The  Flow  of  Merchandise 

The  Courier  -  Express  has  available  very  exhaustive 
studies  to  use  as  a  guide  to  reach  and  adequately  in¬ 
fluence  this  tremendous  amount  of  potential  buying 
power. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  speed  of  the  current  in 
steering  your  merchandise  craft  through  this  important 
area. 


There  has  been  no  wild  influx  of  population  . . . 
perhaps  a  gain  of  not  over  10%  ...  so  more 
people  per  family  are  employed,  resulting  in 
far  greater  family  unit  income  than  is  shown 
by  the  increase  in  average  weekly  earnings 
by  individuals. 

Increases  in  family  incomes  are  far  more 
important  than  increases  in  individual  incomes. 

DL  Buffalo 

Courier-Express 


In  the  San  Francisco  bureau,  Rose-  Rubber,  a  University  of  Calii* 
marie  Mullaney,  a  journalism  grad-  graduate  who  spent  a  year  onfSt 
uate  of  Stanford  University  of  less  Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent,  sw" 
than  a  year,  is  “pony”  editor.  This  is  rewrite.  She  replaced  Malcolm  M 
Miss  Mullaney’s  first  newspaper  job.  son,  who  went  with  the  Pacific  Flm 

Her  prior  experience  consisted  in  a  war  correspondent.  ** 

doing  publicity  for  the  Ice  Follies  and  Holding  lesser  positions  art  t 

in  handling  similar  accounts.  ginia  McPherson  and  Norma  L# 

At  the  Portland,  Ore.,  bureau  is  who  are  fimctioning  as  office  giii, 
Janet  Gould,  also  a  Stanford  Univer-  the  Los  Angeles  bureau, 
sity  journalism  graduate,  who  is  on  p»jcpe  PHTPO 
rewrite.  Miss  Gould  formerly  was  n/lloriO  XlnlCtO 
Women  are  making  good  on  jobs  with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  The  Racine  (Wis.)  Joumal-U 

that  were  formerly  considered  to  be  and  prior  to  that  she  was  on  the  Van-  has  increased  its  subscriptimi  a 

only  within  the  prwince  of  men,  ac-  couver  (Wash.)  Columbian.  She  has  effective  Dec.  7,  “because  of  war  s 
'  _  ,  Coast  about  two  years’  experience.  ditions.”  The  weekly  subscrijt 

business  manager  for  United  Press  at  Another  Stanford  journalism  grad-  price  has  been  changed  to  25  « 
San  Francisco,  who  reports  hiring  uate,  Claudia  Nettles,  is  covering  the  from  20  cents  a  week  for  six  jn 
several  women  recently  to  replace  staff  Federal  “beat”  in  the  Salt  Lake  bu-  and  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  Bulk 
men  who  have  gone  into  the  armed  reau.  Miss  Nettles  had  no  prior  ex-  All  mail  rates  have  also  bea  i 
.forces.  perience.  Also  in  this  bureau  is  Jean  vanced. 


Senor  Juan  Gropes,  distinguished 
TPJ  Venezuelan  journalist  of  the  staff  of 

▼  W  XXXO  X  Ahora,  one  of  the  leading  daily  news- 

Pcc/Ttr  papers  of  Caracas,  arrived  in 

uooVXy  United  States  on  Nov.  28  as  a  guest 

Adalsinda  Fernandez,  an  18-year-  of  the  Department  of  State, 
old  high  school  student  from  Los  Ara- 
bos,  Matanzas,  Cuba,  is  the  first  prize 
winner  in  the  first  Latin  American 
Essay  Contest  sponsored  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Ink,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Graphic  Arts  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  l^e  essay  topic 
was  “Printing  and  American  Defense.” 

The  first  prize  is  a  trip  to  the  United  cor<^g  to  Dan  ^Bowerman, 

States  and  a  week’s  stay  in  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Fernandez  was  honored  Dec.  1 
at  a  limcheon  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  She  won  over  450  contestants 
from  17  coimtries  and  is  the  first  girl 
to  win  an  IPI  contest. 

Judges  who  chose  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  winners  were:  Harry  Gage,  vice- 
president  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  chairman;  William  L.  Chenery, 
editor  of  Collier’s;  Don  Francisco, 


DETROIT  IS  A 


from  the  Ozark  hills,  Ken¬ 
tucky's  blue  grass  and  the 
mid-west  prairie  have  come  to 
Detroit,  336,000  strong  since  1940 
to  work  in  the  great  munition  plants 
that  roar  out  their  round-the-clock 
production  song. 


metropolitan  area  earning  wages 
that  to  many  seem  like  some 
strange  dream  come  true. 


I^INCE  the  great  trek  to  Detroit 
started  in  1940,  The  Free  Press 
has  added  over  60,000  families  to 
its  reader-roster,  representing  near¬ 
ly  a  quarter  million  people.  Its 
ownership  has  changed  —  its  hold 
on  Detroit  was  never  more  secure 
nor  so  soundly  based.  Plan  WEIX 
for  Detroit  in  the  months  ahead. 
The  Free  Press  can  help  you  sell 
more  and  at  LOWEST  COST. 


No  other  American  fdty  has  grown 
so  fast,  says  the  Census  Bureau. 
.4nd  the  end  is  not  yet.  And  so  we 
say  .  .  .  Detroit  is  a  brand  new  town. 
You  have  to  approach  it  differently 
in  selling  than  ever  before.  Here 
are  2,710,000  people  in  a  compact 


Proposes  Scholarship 
For  Printing  School 

James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of  the 
Nassau  Daily  Review-Star,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y.,  and  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  working  on  a  scholarship  plan 
through  which  individual  newspapers 
and  friends  of  the  industry  could  un¬ 
derwrite  the  cost  of  individual  schol¬ 
arships  of  $250  each  to  insure  greater 
industry  support  for  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Athenaeum  &  Mechanical  Insti¬ 
tute. 

“Newspapers  would  find  excellent 
promotion  possibilities  in  awarding 
the  scholarships  to  promising  students 
in  their  own  territory  and  perhaps 
ultimately  obtain  an  additional  return 
by  employing  students  trained  at  the 
s^ool  under  this  program,”  Mr.  Stiles 
said. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  Natl.  Representatives 
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pOR  DECEMBER  12,  194^. 


From  Max  Henrici's  1400-word  review  o.f 
"Barriers  Down"  by  Kent  Cooper  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  the  first  review  printed  by  any 
newspaper  on  the  story  of  how  The  Associated 
Press  battled  20  years  to  break  a  stranglehold  on 
world  hews  —  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to 
a  free  press  ever  made. 

Writes  the  Sun-Telegraph:  "This  important  new 
chapter  which  Cooper  has  added  to  the  history  of 
the  modern  world  is  not,  as  so  many  books  deal¬ 
ing  with  contemporary  affairs  are,  a  mere  re-hash 
or  elaboration  of  facts  already  known,  but  brand- 
new  stuff  from  cover  to  cover.  .  .  . 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  gain  widespread 
circulation  and  study  not  only  in  America  but 
throughout  the  world." 


“Inspiring 


IN  ITS  IDEALISM' 


“Fascinating 


AS  THE  STORY  OF 
A  NOBLE  CRUSADE' 


AS  AN  EXPOSURE  OF 
MACHINATIONS  WHICH 
VITALLY  AFFECTED 
THE  WELL-BEING  OF 
PEOPLE  EVERYWHERE.^ 


“Sensational 


“Breath-taking 


IN  ITS  CANDOR' 


Barr  ers  Down 


Just  Published  by 

FARRAR  &  RINEHART 


232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Kent  Cooper 
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NEWSPRINT 

AS  THIS  IS  WRrfTEN,  the  last  word  has  not 

yet  come  from  the  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Advisorj’  Committee  of  the  War  Production 
Board  on  allocation  of  newsprint  supply  for  1943. 
Early  indications  are  that  about  80%  of  the  1942 
tonnage  will  be  avtulable  for  newspai)er  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year.  It  al.so  .seems  probable  that 
the  cut  in  supply  will  be  graduated  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  with  the  full  impact  of  the 
reduction  taking  effect  for  the  last  two  quarters. 

The  disposition  of  the  government  now  is  to 
put  it  up  to  the  newspapers  to  determine  how 
they  will  u.se  the  available  tonnage.  The  War 
Production  Board  emphatically  does  not  wish  to 
take  on  the  ta.sk  of  telling  publi.shers  how  to  run 
their  business.  The  board  shuns  any  idea  of 
assuming  the  slightest  control  over  the  press. 

One  the  last  page  of  this  issue  is  the  report  of 
an  investigation  that  the  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  made  during  the  past  week.  In  his 
mind,  there  is  not  the  lingering  .shadow'  of  a 
doubt  that  a  reduction  of  sizeable  proportions  in 
newsprint  tonnage  is  inevitable.  Pre.sent  orders 
simply  cannot  be  supplied  during  1943,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  demands  of  the  war  for  wood 
products.  The  re.sult  is  certain  to  inflict  hard¬ 
ships  on  some  newspapers,  but  it  apjiears  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  WPB  to  minimize  the  hard.ships  as 
much  as  possible  and  to  permit  a  reasonable 
period  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions. 

Small  tonnage  users  will  not  be  seriously  af¬ 
fected.  And,  as  matters  stand  now,  there  seems 
to  be  no  disposition  of  the  W’PB  to  determine  the 
relative  usefulness  of  various  printed  media.  That 
may  have  to  come  later,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
WPB  that  the  printing  indu.stry  will  find  the 
answers  to  that  problem  without  government 
prodding  or  coaching. 

The  major  effects  of  the  tonnage  reduction  will 
be  felt  in  the  large  cities,  and  it  is  likely  that 
metropolitan  Sunday  newspapers  will  have  to  be 
the  principal  targets  of  the  necessary  curtailment 
program.  It  will  take  plenty  of  ingenuity  to 
effect  this  surgery  without  impairing  service  to 
readers  and  advertisers,  but  there  isn’t  any  doubt 
that  it  can  be  done,  will  be  done — for  it  must  be 
done.  Every  newspaper  enterprise  will  have  its 
own  peculiar  problems,  each  to  be  solved  in  its 
own  way.  Editor  &  Pubusher  has  every  con¬ 
fidence  that  newspaper  owners,  publishers  and 
editors  will  face  the  .situation  as  an  immediate, 
patriotic  duty,  and  that  through  local  and  re¬ 
gional  agreements  competitive  situations  will  lie 
.speedily  accommodated  to  the  emergency. 

ANSWERING  MR.  MICHELSON 

WASHINGTON  has  known  few  abler  journali.sts 

during  the  past  half  century  than  Charles 
Michelson,  recently  retired  as  publicity  director 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  Through 
his  long  years  of  service  as  a  correspondent  he 
was  an  ornament  to  the  craft,  and  during  more 
than  a  decade  of  handling  publicity  for  the  party 
in  power  he  has  demonstrated  an  expertness  and 
shrewdness  of  incalculable  value  to  his  principals. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue,  he  reviews  .some 
highlights  of  his  career  and  expresses  views  on 
newspaper  conduct  that  reveal  a  somew'hat  sur¬ 
prising  bias.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  was  compelled  to  undertake  a  wide- 
.spread  radio  program  in  recent  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions,  because  a  great  majority  of  the  press  w’as 
opposed  to  President  Roosevelt  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  report  the  cam- 
l>aign  issues  fairly. 

Mr.  Michelson  was  a  part  of  that  show  and  may 


And  call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth:  for 
one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven. 

—St.  Matthew  XXin:9. 


be  excu.sed  for  .some  partisan  prejudice.  Editor  & 
Publisher,  however,  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
the  newspapers  of  the  country,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  did  not  give  the  political  news  in  1932,  1936 
and  1940  fairly,  without  regard  to  their  editorial 
policies.  Mr.  Roosevelt  owned  the  front  page 
flay  after  day.  His  radio  .speeches  were  reported 
in  full.  His  ideas  on  campaign  i.ssues  were  news, 
and  they  had  to  be  placed  before  the  public 
whether  or  not  the  editors  agreed  with  him.  We 
are  quite  convinced  that  it  was  not  neces.sary  for 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  to  u.se  radio 
extensively  becau.se  of  new’spaper  malfeasance, 
anil  we  are  also  certain  that  the  results  of  the 
last  three  elections  would  not  have  been  different 
if  radio  had  not  been  used  at  all. 

That  newspapers  have  a  great  influence  on 
public  opinion  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Michelson  on 
the  basis  of  last  month’s  elections.  He  attributes 
the  re.sult  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  committee 
did  not  have  the  funds  for  radio  u.se  that  had 
been  available  in  other  campaigns.  That  seems 
to  us  like  a  mechani.stic  explanation  of  a  .situa¬ 
tion  that  rested  on  many  other  factors.  News¬ 
papers,  as  a  w'hole,  in  1942  w’ere  not  guided  by 
political  considerations  in  their  advocacy  of  con- 
gres.sional,  .senatorial,  and  gubernatorial  candi¬ 
dates.  The  partisan.ship  which  was  evident  in 
1936  and  1940  was  pretty  much  ab.sent  this  year. 
The  Republican  party  was  the  beneficiary  of  a 
natural  resentment  of  many  people  over  the  in¬ 
evitable  hard.ships  of  war,  and  also  of  the  natural 
reaction  against  a  party  which  has  been  unin¬ 
terruptedly  in  power  for  more  than  10  years. 

That  has  happened  time  and  again  during  the 
pa.st  century,  and  the  re.sult.s  of  the  1942  campiugn 
did  not  differ  much  from  those  of  1918,  when 
radio  was  not  in  the  picture. 

SECOND  THOUGHTS 

NEWSPAPER  comment  generally  has  approved 
the  Navy  Department’s  withholding  of  the 
full  details  of  the  disa.ster  at  Pearl  Harbor  until 
the  information  no  longer  was  of  value  to  the 
enemy.  On  the  fundamentals  of  that  judgment 
there  can  be  little  difference  among  patriotic 
.\mericans. 

As  to  details,  however,  we  believe  many  editors 
have  had  misgivings  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
news  was  finally  relea.sed.  The  .selection  of  the 
anniversary  date  for  the  revelation  of  the  story 
had  the  theatrical  touch  which  has  been  noted 
frequently  during  the  past  year  by  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  follow  the  news  clo.sely.  It  was 
.showmanship,  and  showmanship  should  not  be 
as.sociated  with  news  either  in  the  minds  of  news¬ 
paper  people  or  by  newspaper  readers,  if  con¬ 
fidence  in  official  news  is  to  be  maintained. 

News,  even  war  news,  is  .spontaneous.  It  can¬ 
not  be  manipulated  .safely  if  the  government 
exjiects  its  announcements  to  be  implicitly  be¬ 
lieved.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  news  of 
casualties  to  our  ships  and  men  be  withheld  long 
enough  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  troubles.  No  newspaperman  denies 
that.  It  is  not  necessary  that  bail  news  be  held 
back  until  it  can  be  i.s.sued  behind  the  screen  of 


I  A  L  * 


announcements  that  make  more  pleasant  reading 
The  Navy  Department  has  several  times  declared 
that  it  has  not  handled  news  in  that  fashion,  but 
there  is  an  abiding  belief  in  newspaper  circles  that 
the  contrary  has  sometimes  been  true. 

The  news  of  a  war  which  has  put  more 
than  a  million  Americans  in  65  spots  around  ffie 
globe  carries  its  own  drama  for  all  of  us.  It 
needs  no  artifices  of  censorship  or  propaganda  to 
bring  its  grim  facts  home  to  those  of  us  who  ate 
fighting  on  the  home  front. 

NO  INFERIORITY  COMPLEX 

.\FTER  a  week  of  conversations  with  public 

officials  and  newspaper  folks  in  Washington, 
we’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple,  editorial  w'orkers,  at  any  rate,  have  quit  ask¬ 
ing  themselves,  “What’s  wrong  with  newspapers?” 
The  soul-searching  that  has  been  characteristic 
of  almost  every  newspaper  gathering  since  1930  is 
no  longer  evident.  The  craft  has  regained  its 
self-confidence,  knows  that  it  is  doing  a  difiBcult 
job  well,  and  faces  an  even  more  difficult  future 
with  assurance. 

That  is  all  to  the  giKxl.  Now  as  never  before 
the  country  needs  newspaper  leadership  which  has 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  leail  and  to  accomplish 
whatever  is  needed  for  victory.  Many  thousands 
of  newspaper  men,  in  all  departments,  have  either 
Ix'eii  called  to  the  colors  or  are  serving  in  civilian 
capacities  to  further  the  w’ar  effort.  Upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  remain,  and  on  the  men 
and  women  who  have  replaced  those  an  national 
duties,  re.sts  a  terrible  responsibility  that  is  being 
met  with  comjietence  and  courage. 

Newspaper  work  between  now'  and  the  day 
w  hen  the  guns  cease  firing  will  require  skill  and 
concentration  to  a  degree  never  before  known. 
The  frills  which  have  attracted  some  readers  will 
have  to  be  stripped  down  to  a  minimum.  Fea¬ 
tures  will  have  to  be  sternly  asses.sed  on  their 
value  in  competition  with  domestic  and  foreign 
news  concerned  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Sports  and  business  news  must  be  divested  of  all 
puffery  and  promotional  traits,  and  judged  by  the 
same  standards  that  the  city  and  telegraph  desks 
apply  to  their  contribution.  Pictures  will  not  be 
printed  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  a  page. 
In  short,  the  war  is  compelling  all  concerned  with 
journalism  to  get  back  to  fundamentals,  and  the 
newspa|X‘r  business  will  be  the  better  for  the  ex- 
jierience. 

We  are  no  shouter  for  the  “good  old  days,”  for 
we  believe  that  newspa|jer.s  have  become  progres¬ 
sively  better  than  they  were  25  years  ago.  In  the 
improvement,  however,  .some  elements  crept  in 
and  won  squatters’  rights  without  much  sound 
ju.stification.  Under  competitive  conditions,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  extravagant  and  excessive 
treatment  of  these  elements,  some  of  which  are 
supposed  to  contribute  mightily  to  the  sale  of 
jmiiers.  Under  war  conditions,  with  both  raw 
materials  and  manpower  being  diverted  to  na¬ 
tional  aims,  it  is  imfierative  that  anything  that  is 
wasteful  and  nonessential  must  be  discarded. 

Realization  of  that  stem  fact  is  probably  the  rea- 
.«<on  why  newspaper  jieople  are  no  longer  reading 
the  chorus  of  criticism  of  their  work.  The  na¬ 
tionwide  success  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  in 
the  recent  drive  for  scrap  and  salvage  gave  the 
craft  a  tremendous  fillip,  and  it  also  silenced  some 
officials’  tongues  which  had  been  claiming  that 
newspaper  influence  was  as  dead  as  the  dodo. 
The  press  took  on  that  job  cheerfully  and  enthus¬ 
iastically,  ignoring  the  risk  of  failure  with  a 
“damn  the  torpedoes,  full  speed  ahead  spirit” 
that  agurs  well  for  the  long  and  short  future. 


POR  DECEMBER  12,  1942 


^ _  annual  meeting  in  Jacksonville  re- _  _ _ 

personal  gently.  FOLKS  WORTH 

MENTION  .  -  KNOWING 

- - In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

and  MRS.  A.  L.  SHUMAN  of  _  AUGUSTUS  ROBBINS  JR.,  editor  and 

Port  Worth,  Tex.,  will  celebrate  pierre  H.  FIKE,  editor,  Spartanburg  Publisher,  Hopewell  (Va  )  News,  who 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

AUGUSTUS  ROBBINS  JR.,  editor  and 


^  golden  wedding  anniversary 

Pjc.  15  with  an  - 

infonnal  recep- 
^  at  the  Fort 
WMth  Club.  Mr. 

Shuman  is  vice- 
onsident  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star- 
Ttlegrom,  and 
i^ly  known  in 
the  advertising 
profession.  He 
hfpn  work  with 
the  SUr- Tele¬ 
gram  35  years 


(S.  C.)  Journal  and  veteran  of  more  ^ 
than  40  years  newspaper  service  in  ..  Associa- 
South  Carolina,  has  improved  greatly  ^ 

following  a  serious  illness  of  several 
»«ks  in  Spartanburg  Genaral  Hos- 

mer,  has  the  dis- 

Albert  H.  Morehead,  bridge  writer  tinction  of  being 
of  the  New  York  Times,  was  elected  the  only  pub- 
president  of  the  American  Contract  lisher  to  hold  of- 
Bridge  League  and  chairman  of  its  fice  as  president 
executive  committee  at  the  annual  of  two  different 
meeting  of  the  members  in  Syracuse,  state  press  asso- 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  6.  He  succeeds  Morgan  ciations  within 
Howard  of  San  Francisco  as  president  the  short  space 
and  Waldemar  von  Zedtwitz  of  New  of  six  years.  He 
York  as  chairman.  went  out  of  of- 


was  elected  president  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Associa- 

tion  at  the  an-  I  I 


~D.  HidenRam-  York  as  chairman.  went  out  of  of-  *^®bbint.  Jr. 

sey,  general  manager,  AshevUle  (N.  C.)  Milt  Gross  of  the  New  York  Post  ^^e  as  president  of  the  Kentucky  Press 

Citizen-Times,  has  teen  elected  sec-  -was  elected  president  of  the  Metropol-  Association  in  1936.  Mr.  Robbins  has 
ond  vice-president  of  the  North  Caro-  itan  Basketball  Writers  Association,  been  active  in^  the  VPA  since  moving 
lina  Mayflower  Association.  Dec.  7,  at  the  Hotel  Lincoln,  New  Virginia  a  little  over  five  years  ago. 

William  F.  Rogers,  former  advertis-  York.  Gross,  vice-president  last  year,  Mrved  for  two  years  as  chai^an 
ing  director  of  the  Boston  Transcript  succeeds  Ensign  Joseph  M.  Sheehan,  legislative  conimittee  and  for 

and  former  chairman  of  the  Bureau  now  on  leave  from  the  New  York  two  years  has  been  vice- 

of  Advertising,  has  teen  appointed  for  Times.  George  Coleman  of  the  Brook-  oi  tbe  a^ociation. 

the  fourth  five-year  term  as  associate  lyn  Eagle  was  named  vice-president,  addition  to  his  duties  as  editor 

commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis-  while  Orlo  Robertson  of  the  Associated  publisher  of  the  News,  Mr.  Rob- 
trict  Association,  Boston,  which  has  Press  was  reelected  secretary-trea-  bins  is  also  secretary  of  the  Hopewell 


Milt  Gross  of  the  New  York  Post  ^^e  as  president  of  the  Kentucky  Press 
was  elected  president  of  the  Metropol-  Association  in  1936.  ^Ir.  Robbins  has 
itan  Basketball  Writers  Association,  been  active  in  the  VPA  since  moving 
Dec.  7,  at  the  Hotel  Uncoln,  New  to  Virgmia  a  littie  over  five  years  ago. 
York.  Gross,  vice-president  last  year.  He  served  for  two  years  as  chai^an 
Jrifipnh  M.  S^hpphan.  .  legislative  committee  and  for 


diarge  of  parkways,  boulevards  and  surer. 


EM,  (Ted)  Dealey,  president  of  elect  from  Oregon’s  4th  col^ssional  He*!^  also  at  nmsent^ervine 

51^1!?  >>•  as  secreta^  of  L  War  Bonds  Com- 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  active 
in  many  community  affairs,  including 


44.04  .4^  sccrctary  of  the  War  Bonds  Com¬ 
te  resignmg  his  position  as  editor  of  the  Hopewell  Salvage  Corn- 


signed  his  Army  commission  yolun-  jg  resigning  his  position  as  editor  of 
tarily  after  an  Army  reorganization  Roseburg  News-Review,  as  he  is 

which  abolished  such  posts  for  per-  leaving  Dec.  13  for  Washington.  He 


sons  keeping  their  civilian  status.  He  been  replaced  by  Charles  V.  Stan- 
was  a  major  wm  the  Office  of  Pro-  former  city  editor  of  the  News- 

CUrement  in  Dallas.  T.  irnQrtrt  nffirra  man  — 


mittee.  But  his  chief  interest  is  his 
newspaper  and  the  News  has  received 
numerous  awards  and  honorable  men¬ 
tions  in  the  annual  tetter  newspaper 


■ement  m  uaiias.  Review.  Edwin  L.  Knapp,  office  man-  contest  of  ffie  VPA. 

ager,  was  made  business  manager.  This  year  Mr.  Robbins  was  awarded 

In  Thp  RiiQinPQS  Offirp  Ellsworth  will  retain  his  ownership  prize  in  the  news  writing  contest 

in  me  ousineab  v^uice  interest  in  the  newspaper.  ’ 


and  second  prize  in  the  feature  writ- 


J.  C.  FLAGG,  who  has  been  active  in 


Carlton  A.  Rood  of  the  Toledo  Times  ing  contest.  He  is  also  widely  known 


advertising  staff,  was  elected  president  for  his  editorials  on  community  pro¬ 
newspaper  managerial  work  ,  4U»  vda 


throughout  the  country  for  30  vears  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild  for  jects.  Five  years  ago  the  VPA  and 

has  been  aoDointed  assUtant  business  ensuing  year.  Ray  Jankowski  of  the  Lee  School  of  Journalism  of  Wash- 
nf  the  Toledo  Blade  editorial  department  ington  and  Lee  University  started  the 

bL.nP«  maZir  of  was  chosen  vice-president;  and  Rob-  Lee  Editorial  Award.  For  four  straight 

lot  Angeles  Record  from  1912  to  1922;  editorial  de-  years  «  Certi- 

then  founded  the  Baltimore  Post  for  Partment,  secretary-treasurer.  ficate  of  Merit  in  this  award. 

Scripps-Howard  and  served  as  busi-  John  Lipscomb,  assistant  city  editor 

ness  manager  until  1930.  Mr.  Flagg  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  for  the  write  desk,  has  resigned  to  become 
then  joined  the  Seattle  Post-Jntelli-  fast  three  years  and  a  staff  member  for  Detroit  editorial  representative  of 
jencer  as  general  manager,  a  position  the  last  five  years,  has  left  the  Ten-  Time  magazine.  He  succeeds  Robert 
he  held  until  1936.  In  1938  he  was  nessean  to  devote  his  full  time  to  a  Strother,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
made  general  manager  of  the  John  book  he  is  writing  on  politics  in  the  OWI. 

Scnpps  Newspaper  Group  in  Cali-  South.  Earl  Keller,  sports  ■writer  of  the 

fomia,  and  in  1940  joined  the  New  Miss  Marian  Coleman,  a  reporter  for  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun,  was 


/ 


HAP 
HOPPER 


^^The  potential 
of  the  best  strip 
in  America’^ 

—JACK  LAIT, 
editor,  iV.  Y.  Mirror 


Jack  Lait,  editor  of  The  New 
York  Mirror,  wrote  recently  to 
Drew  Pearson  concerning  his 
comic  about  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  “Hap  Hopper”: 

‘*You  have  the  potential  of  the 
best  strip  in  America  and  you 
are  fortunate  in  having  a  very 
appealing  girl.” 


Tork  Journal- American  as  general  two  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Chatta-  awarded  the  Ted  Steinmann  Memorial  In  a  later  letter,  Mr.  Lait  added: 


mailer,  resigning  in  1941  to  go  to  nooga  Times,  and  Sheeny  White,  27,  trophy  for  outstanding  local  football 

California  for  a  rest.  former  bureau  chief  for  the  Chatta-  reporting  during  1942.  The  trophy 

H.  C.  Appleton,  for  several  years  nooga  News-Free  Press  at  Cleveland,  honors  the  memory  of  the  former 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  distributor  Term.,  last  week  joined  the  Nashville  sports  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Union, 

for  the  Brownsville  Herald,  has  teen  Bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  on  the  who  died  two  years  ago. 

pven  additionally  the  post  of  circula-  rewrite  and  reportorial  staff.  Robert  Ormond  Case,  popular  writer 

tion  manager  of  that  Texas  daily.  He  Joseph  Purtell,  Detroit  Times  re-  (Continued  on  next  page) 


tion  manager  of  that  Texas  daily.  He 
succeeded  Frank  C.  Bulloch,  now  at 
Denison,  Tex. 

ffichard  L.  Waterhoitee,  who  has 
wn  advertising  manager  of  the 
Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle  for  the 
P»st  seven  years,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  New  Bedford 
“tondunf-Times.  Mr.  Waterhoitee  has 
been  in  the  weekly  newspaper  field 
tor  the  past  14  years. 

Mavis  Anderson,  a  graduate  of 
®Meapolis  Business  college,  has 
^n  added  to  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune  radio  promotion 
“epartment. 

Hel«  Damielle,  formerly  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  old  Minneapolis 
^enol,  has  returned  to  Minneapolis 
^  bas  joined  the  retail  advertising 
partment  of  the  Star  Journal  and 
tribune. 

H.  Hudson,  editor  and  manager 
the  Titusville  Star- Advocate,  has 

elated  president  of  the  Florida 
te  Press  Association  which  held  its 


Tv»is  iSTnee  V’W'e.im  tamm'  „ 
OF  woHEW  )  cmxeN  papers 

WARRIORS _ k  FIRST 

ALL  NATIVE  MEnV— ^-7— -'OOTWEV' 
ARE  SLAVES,  \  Jf  INTEND  TO 
ALL  foreigners  )  (I  KILL  US  ? 
ARE  CORPSES  y  )  \ _ 


IT^S  SABOTAGE 

Not  !o  give  your  readers  the  best  in 
comic^  .  .  . 

THE  NEBBS 

will  help  make  the  roming  year  Merrier 
and  Happier! 


Rudy  Nebb  and  Embert  are  lost  in  the 
South  American  jungles  while  search¬ 
ing  for  the  secret  of  the  biscuit  bomb. 
They  meet  “Hotlips”  Honeyman 


from  Harlem  and  the  Wild  Women  Warriors 


some  characters! 


it^H  Funny!  ICh  Timely! 

THE  BELL  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

247  W.  4.3rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  H.  M.  Snevily,  Gen.  Mgr. 


"Wbat  I  wrote  you  about  your 
strip  is  by  no  means  a  gesture  to 
make  you  feel  good.  I  am  drawn 
to  it  more  and  more  and  read  it 
for  my  own  enjoyment.  ' 

"That  makes  it  one  in  a  great 
many,  because  I  have  had  to 
wallow  in  comics  so  long  that  I 
have  largely  lost  for  them  the 
sense  of  anything  except  work. 

“YOii  have  a  natural.” 

Samples  of  “Hap  Hopper”  will 
make  plain  the  reasons  for  Mr. 
Lait's  high  praise.  Would  you 
like  us  to  .send  proofs,  and  terms? 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Blii 


PERSONALS 

_ continued  from  page  31 


of  fiction,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian.  Quincy 
Scott  has  returned  to  the  staff  of  the 
Oregonian  as  a  cartoonist  following  a 
tour  of  duty  as  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Army. 

David  W.  Haben,  staff  writer  and 
“interview  specialist”  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  is  the  author  of  a  new 
book,  "Interviewing  Sinners  and 
Saints,”  to  be  published  by  Binfords 
and  Mort  of  Portland. 

Mrs.  Clara  Williams,  teletype  opera¬ 
tor,  has  joined  the  Associated  Press  at 
San  Francisco. 

Arthur  Whitney,  over-night  man¬ 
ager  for  the  United  Press  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  been  transferred  to  the  San 
Francisco  office,  to  fill  the  same  “spot,” 
replacing  Charles  Moore,  who  is  now 
in  Reno  in  training  for  the  Army  Air 
Ferry  Command. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Seturdey  since  ISM 


WHli  which  hav*  been  merged:  The  loaruliet,  ee- 
ubUihad  March  34,  1884;  Newtpapardoa.  Marah, 
ISM;  Fourth  Eatata,  Mardi  1,  IfM;  Editor  It  FSih- 
llther,  December  7,  1901;  Adeertiting,  Fabmarr  7, 
10^  Titlea  Regiitered  and  Pataatad.  Coataata 
eoprrightad  1943. 

Taia  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  COMPANY.  lac. 
jAMEa  WaicHT  BaowH,  PrtritUnt 
jAHaa  WaicHT  Baown,  Ja.,  Fits-PresUens 
CnaaLU  T.  StVAaT,  Trtesnrsr 

_ RoagaT  U.  Baown,  Snrrtery _ 

General  PuUuation  OJUee: 

Seventeenth  Floor,  Timea  Tower 
43d  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  Gty,  N.  Y, 
Telephones: 

BRyant  »3052.  30S3,  3054,  8065,  and  3056 
A  NawafAraa  roa  MAaaaa  or  NawaaAriaa 
Aataua  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Robebt  U.  Bbown,  Uau- 
atint  Editor;  Walteb  E.  ScRNEtOEa,  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor;  STEPHEir  J.  Monchae,  Features;  Jace  Pbice, 
T.  S.  lavii^  W.  I.iviNGaTON  Labned.  Pbank  B. 
Pbhluan  Contrihuting  Editors;  Mat.  S.  L.  Dabe 

and  ViBCiMiA  Baoww,  Librarians, _ 

lAMEa  WatCHT  BaowN,  Ja.,  Publisher;  CaABLEa  T. 
Stvabt,  Crnrra/  Manager  and  Advertising  Director; 


SrVAur,  General  Manager  and  Advertising  Director; 
loaiAB  B.  Keenet,  Marketing  and  Eesearch  Manager; 
Geobce  H.  Stbate,  Circulation  Manager;  Joaa 
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Jack  Clowser,  for  14  years  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Cleveland  News,  has 
resigned  to  become  director  of  public 
relations  for  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  in  Cleveland. 


JoattaoN,  Classified  and  Placement  Manager, _ 

Washington,  D.  C.  Bureau,  Jaueb  J.  Butleb,  138$ 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Telephone,  Republic  1060i 
Chicago  Bureau,  810  London  Guarantee  and  Acri¬ 
dly  Building,  300  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Tel.  State 
48W:  Geobce  A.  BaANDENauac,  Editor;  Habbt 

K.  Blacb,  Advertising  Representatne. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondent:  Habbt  Nelson,  2403 
Russell  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone,  Thornwall 
9^;  Donald  R.  Tatlob,  1410  Norton  Ave,,  Glen* 

dale.  Telephone,  Douglas  1014.  _ 

Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representahve:  Duncar  A. 
Scorr,  Mills  Building,  San  Frandteo;  Telephone, 
Sutter  1303;  and  Western  Pacific  Building,  Lm  An- 

|alaa.  Telephone,  Prospect  5319. _ 

London  O^e:  Veba  Cbahdleb,  Manager,  “Down- 
along.”  Barnet  Gate  Lane,  Arkley,  Herts,  England. 
Displat  AnvEBTitiHG  Rates  effective  Dec  1,  1037: 
$6c  par  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  at  follows: 

I  |Linet|  1  i  0  i  13  I  26  I  82  j 

I  Sines  lAgate|Time|Timet  Times|Timesmmes| 


KPage  338  IM  131  123  110  103 

WPage  108  85  72*  08*  04*  67 

HPage  84  65  47*  44*  41*  37 

UPaga  42  33  3^  36*  34*  32 

The  tingle  column  forty-two  line  rate-maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  tiS  per  week  earns  at  low  a  rata  on  a  63 
time  basts  at  any  other  schedule;  namely,  $183  par 
page;  $103  half-page;  $57  quarter-pan  *Quartar, 
and  sixteenth  must  ha  on  regular  tchadula. 


Six  Moathx 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total 

tributioo 

June  30.  1942 . 

•  1941 . 

•  1940 . 

•  1939 . 

•  1938 . 

•  1937 . 

11,526 

11,873 

12,403 

12.726 

12.360 

11,482 

12,277 

12,683 

13,333 

13,783 

13,312 

12,751 

Clarence  Judd,  industrial  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  similar  position  with  Business 
Week. 


ajgaA  and  sixteenth  mutt  ha  on  regular  schedule. 
CLASSiriED  Rates:  00c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70e 

par  agate  line  four  times. _ 

invATioBt  Wabteo:  60e  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  timet  (count  five  words  to 

the  line).  _ _ _ 

SunscBimoR  Rates:  By  mail  payabis  in  advance: 
United  Sutes  and  Island  Postettiont,  $4  per  year; 

re»ada.  $4Ji0;  Foreign,  $5. _ 

Club  Ratbs:  The  dob  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
aubteriptioot  in  any  one  or^anixation — whether 
paid  (or  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 
subscfiptiont  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each 
or  one  subscription  for  three  years,  $10;  five  or  mors 
subscriptions  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for 
one  year  at  $3  each,  or  individual  tubscriptioot 
for  five  years  at  $15;  additional  tubteriptiont  on 
the  same  basis— namely,  $3  per  year  payable  in 

advance. _ 

Memberi  Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Astodation,  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationi^ 
with  an  average  audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  dren- 


Timothy  Turner,  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporter,  has  written  “Turn  Off  the 
Sunshine,”  just  off  the  press.  It  is  a 
collection  of  character  sketches  of  Los 
Angeles  folk  from  the  “wrong  side  of 
the  tracks.”  Harold  Peterson,  Times 
staff  artist,  did  the  illustrations.  This 
is  Turner’s  second  book;  “Bullets,  Bot¬ 
tles  and  Gardenias,”  dealing  with 
Mexican  revolutionary  days,  was  pub¬ 
lished  several  years  ago. 

Salvador  Baguez,  for  16  years  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  art 
staff,  is  now  in  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mexican  Government 
Tourist  Bureau  in  Los  Angeles. 
Baguez  joined  the  Times  in  1921  as  a 
messenger  in  the  credit  department 
after  coming  to  this  country  from 
his  native  Mexico  on  an  art  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Miss  Beth  Schoppe,  until  recently 
society  editor  for  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  Commercial,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Boston  Traveler. 

Edward  D.  Burks,  city  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  is  in  St.  Johns 
Hospital  for  a  general  check-up  fol¬ 
lowing  a  recent  illness.  His  condition 
is  said  not  to  be  serious. 

Roy  S.  McKeown,  city  editor  of  the 
Ada  (Okla.)  Evening  News  since  1929, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  teacher  at 
Murray  State  School  of  Agriculture, 
Tishomingo. 

Burton  Grindstaff,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hugo  (Okla.)  Daily  News, 
has  succeeded  Roy  McKeown  as  city 
editor  of  the  Ada  (Okla.)  Evening 
News. 

Clarence  Frost,  news  editor  of  the 
Chickasha  (Okla.)  Daily  Express,  is 
convalescing  after  a  major  opera¬ 
tion  performed  in  Rochester,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mrs.  Bert  Larason  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Woodward 
(Okla.)  Daily  Press  on  society  assign¬ 
ment,  succeeding  Miss  Irene  Gay  who 
has  been  elevated  to  the  editorship  of 
the  Press. 

Wesley  Dickey,  city  editor  of  the 
Durant  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat,  has 
undergone  a  major  operation  at  the 
Sulphur  Veterans  Hospital. 

Linwood  T.  Pitman,  who  resigned 
from  Station  WSCH  in  Portland,  Me., 
to  join  the  Press  Herald  copy  desk, 
has  returned  to  his  former  ra^o  em¬ 
ployer  to  do  promotional  work  for  the 
local  station  and  serve  in  a  super¬ 
visory  capacity  over  stations  in  Aug¬ 
usta,  Me.,  and  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire. 

Mrs.  Lillard  McGee  and  Lee  John¬ 
son  are  newest  members  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  editorial 
staff. 

T,  D.  Kemp,  Jr.,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  columnist,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  social  activ¬ 
ities  committee  of  the  Recreation 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  at  Charlotte. 

Jack  Carley,  editorial  writer  of 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
was  elected  president  of  Council  of 
Americanism,  an  organization  for  ed¬ 
ucational  advancement,  better  racial 
relations  and  suppression  of  subver¬ 
sive  elements. 

George  B.  Bryant,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

W.  Chase  Idol,  Jr.,  High  Point 


(N.  C.)  Enterprise  reporter  for  the 
past  few  months,  has  gone  to  Balti¬ 
more  to  join  the  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau. 

Arthur  Perles  has  been  appointed 
assistant  director  of  CBS  publicity. 
He  was  formerly  in  charge  of  CBS 
shortwave  publicity.  He  joined  CBS 
four  years  ago  as  publicity  copy  editor 
after  15  years  in  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  editorial  fields.  He  was  re¬ 
porter,  feature  writer  and  copy  reader 
on  the  New  York  Journal- American, 
Daily  News  and  other  metropolitan 
papers. 

Earl  Overholt,  formerly  connected 
with  newspapers  in  New  York  City 
and  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Springfield  (Ohio.)  Daily 
News  and  Sun  in  a  desk  capacity. 

Don  Rutherford,  state  editor  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News, 
and  Mrs.  Rutherford  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter,  bom  Nov.  27  at  Leila 
Hospital,  Battle  Creek. 

Raymond  F.  Blosser  has  been  named 
correspondent  in  charge  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
A  correspondent  there  since  1937,  he 
succeeds  Ben  Bassett,  who  joined  the 
Washington  staff. 

Don  Tyrell,  for  the  past  12  years 
with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Daily  Province,  has  now  joined 
Boeing  Aircraft  of  Canada  Limited  as 
public  relations  representative. 

Gordon  Schendel,  an  “alumnus”  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  has  returned 
to  that  paper’s  copy  desk  after  a  long 
career  in  public  relations  work.  An¬ 
other  addition  to  the  Tribune  desk  is 
Allen  Lundgren,  who  returns  to  news¬ 
paper  work  after  a  long  hitch  as  a 
county  attorney’s  investigator. 

Gideon  Seymour,  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  editorial  page  editor,  was  a 
speaker  for  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  Orleans. 

John  H.  Gwathey  has  succeeded 
the  late  James  Taylor  Robertson  as 
conductor  of  the  “Gun  and  Rod”  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 

Edward  Labowitch,  International 
News  Service  bureau  manager  in  Sac¬ 
ramento  since  1935,  will  be  appointed 
deputy  secretary  of  state  as  of  Jan.  5 
by  Robert  M.  Jordan,  California  sec¬ 
retary  of  state-elect.  He  will  have 
charge  of  press  relations. 

Charles  R.  Raymond  is  the  new  city 
editor  of  the  Bishop  (Cal.)  Inyo  Regis¬ 
ter,  succeeding  Lorin  Ray. 

Andy  Curtin,  managing  editor  of 
the  Turlock  (Cal.)  Evening  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
rewrite  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Cal.)  Call-Bulletin.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  Turlock  by  Howard  Mc- 
Lellan. 

Robert  Nystedt,  associate  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Morning 
Union,  has  joined  the  Marysville 
(Cal.)  Appeal-Democrat  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  He  formerly  worked  for  the  INS 
in  Sacramento. 

Elrnest  Henderson,  art  editor,  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age-Herald, 
is  the  author  of  “The  Ordeal  of 
Mephi,”  fiction  story  appearing  in  the 
December  issue  of  Esquire. 

Thompson  Greenwood,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Elizabethton  (N.  C.)  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  has  been  named  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Jeannette  Briggs  has  been  made 
junior  women’s  editor  of  the  Glendale 
(Cal.)  News  Press.  She  started  her 
newspaper  career  as  an  “office  boy”  in 
March,  1941. 

Tyrrell  Krum,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Eve¬ 


ning  Journal  and  Chicago  Journal  ni 
Commerce,  appointed  Nov.  30  as  re 
gional  .information  executive  of  bJ 
Office  of  Price  Administration  wSk 
offices  in  Dallas. 


Jimmy  Williamson  is  the  new  nic 
ture  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Li^ 
succeeding  Robert  Ford,  who 
called  to  service  as  a  Marine  private 
first  class.  Ford  went  to  Quantia 
Virginia. 


Stanley  Jackson,  imtil  recently  com 
mercial  reporter  of  Montreal  Gazetti 
and  who  was  recently  attached  to  Ok 
British  Information  Service  in  New 
York  City,  has  joined  the  OPA  k 
Washington  where  he  specialize  k 
news  releases  dealing  with  price  cefl- 
ings  on  food  commodities. 

Thompson  Greenwood,  former  i*. 
porter  for ’the  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C) 
Daily  Advance,  has  been  named  bv 
Agriculture  Commissioner  Kerr  Soott 
as  publicist  for  the  State  Departmait 
of  Agriculture. 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  who  for  the  let 
four  years  has  been  associated  wift 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  director  of  publicity  d 
the  Victory  Fund  Committees  of  die 
Third  Federal  Reserve  District,  Phfl. 
adelphia. 

Brad  H.  Smith,  for  some  time  ne«i 
editor  of  Radio  Station  KRGV,  Wei- 
laco,  Tex.,  and  Rio  Grande  Valley  cor¬ 
respondent  for  several  upstate  papen, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the  Victork 
(Tex.)  Advocate  by  Morris  Robe^ 
new  general  manager  of  the  Victok 
daily. 

C.  C.  McDaniel,  Jr.,  editw  of  the 
McAllen  Daily  Press  until  it  ceased 
publication  Aug.  1,  has  been  appointed 
refining  engineer  for  the  oil  and  gas 
division  of  the  Texas  railroad  com¬ 
mission,  at  Corpus  Christi. 

Robert  Yodor,  Chicago  Daily  New 
columnist,  has  returned  to  work  fol¬ 
lowing  an  accident  resulting  in  a  frM- 
tured  leg. 

Edward  Higgs,  for  the  past  six  yean 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  ^e  Pittsburgh 
Associated  Press  bureau,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  bureau.  W. 
Robert  Grubb  of  the  Philadelphia  bu¬ 
reau  was  transferred  to  Pittsburgh. 

Seth  H.  Moseley  H,  who  has  bea 
on  the  Associated  Press  city  desk  in 
New  York  for  seven  years,  has  joined 
the  publicity  staff  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Stan  Witwer,  sports  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  for  three 
years,  has  been  made  city  editor.  He 
succeeds  John  A.  (Jack)  Thale  vdio 
resigned  to  join  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald.  Sandy  Stiles,  Hmes  night 
city  editor,  succeeded  Witwer  on  the 
sports  desk. 


With  The  Colors 


PHILIP  J.  SINNOTT,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  NEA-Acme  Newspictures  at 
San  Francisco,  who  entered  the  Anns 
as  a  captain  Portly  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  and  who  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  evacuation  of  Japanese  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  was  recently  made 
a  major  and  is  now  stationed  at  the 
San  Francisco  Presidio,  where  he  » 
attached  to  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment. 

Joseph  C.  Miron,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
employed  in  the  library  of  the  WorcB- 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette,  was  inducted  into  the  Army 
this  week  after  enlisting. 

Fred  G.  Haeuser,  business  news 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  f« 
the  past  two  years  and  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  since  1938,  has  be« 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  U.  S- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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*  One  year  ago  last  Monday,  the  Japs  made  their  infamous  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  plunged  this  nation  into  a  global  war.  Since  then,  a  lot  has 
happened  .  .  .  Hong  Kong  .  .  .  Singapore  .  .  .  Bataan  .  .  .  Java  Sea  .  .  . 
Corregidor  .  .  .  Coral  Sea  .  .  .  Midway  .  .  .  Stalingrad  .  .  .  Solomons 
.  .  .  North  Africa  —  priorities  .  .  .  production  awards  .  .  .  price  control 
.  .  .  scrap  drives  .  .  .  war  bonds  .  .  .  and  rationing. 


It  has  been  a  hectic  year  for  American  industry,  adjusting  itself  to  emer¬ 
gency  conditions  and  converting  to  wartime  production  .  .  .  but  the  men 
on  the  home  front  have  not  forgotten  Pearl  Harbor  or  the  boys  out  there. 
With  quiet  determination  and  indomitable  spirit,  American  workers  will 
keep  'em  rolling  smoothly  and  efficiently  from  now  on  in  to  Victory! 
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Naval  Reserve.  He  will  report  Dec.  15 
at  the  naval  aviation  training  center 
in  Hollywood,  Fla. 

Gustave  Pabst,  Jr.,  business  news 
editor  and  a  feature  writer  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  captain  in  the  Army  and 
has  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty 
at  Lexington,  Va. 

Assistant  City  Editor  Ben  Wickam. 
Jr.,  of  the  Cleveland  News,  has  been 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  Navy. 

Herman  Seid.  Cleveland  Press  pho¬ 
tographer,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Army. 

Tom  Bright,  with  the  United  Press 
at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  for  the  past  three 
years,  will  leave  on  Dec.  12  to  report 
to  the  Navy.  He  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  as  a  lieutenant  (j.  g.). 

Bob  Fahs,  United  Press  manager  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  been  commissioned 
as  an  ensign  in  the  Navy,  and  is  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  naval  training  course  at 
Tucson.  Also  enrolled  in  this  course  is 
Wilbur  Burkhart,  of  the  U.P.’s  Los 
Angeles  office,  who  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  as  an  ensign. 

Lieut.  Winston  Montague,  former 
outdoor  columnist  for  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  now  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  has  left  for  duty  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. 

Blaine  Davis  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  city  staff  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  report  Dec.  15  at  the  officers 
training  school  at  Fort  Meade,  Md. 
He  will  go  into  the  anti-aircraft 
division. 

Capt.  John  N.  Hutchison,  reporter 
on  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  who  join^  the  Army  nearly 
two  years  ago,  is  in  charge  of  a  group 
of  newspapers  and  magazine  corre¬ 
spondents  with  the  U.  S.  Expedition¬ 
ary  Force  in  North  Africa. 

Morton  Sontheimer,  news  editor  on 
the  San  Francisco  News  and  author  of 
the  novel  “Newspaperman”  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Army. 

Owen  A.  Smith,  with  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Pawhuska  (Okla.)  Jowr- 
nal-Capital,  has  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  as  a  photographers  mate,  with 
rank  of  first  class  petty  officer. 

Phil  Burger,  former  sports  editor  of 
the  Blackwell  (Okla.)  Journal-Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  stationed  with  the  ferry 
command  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Richard  L.  Martin,  former  aviation 
editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  now 
public  relations  officer  at  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  air  depot,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  first  lieutenant. 

Ernie  Hoberecht,  reporter  for  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- Scimitar,  and 
J.  W.  Weaver,  proofreader  on  that 
paper,  have  gone  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  do 
war  work  as  classified  laborers. 

Jerry  T.  Baulch,  formerly  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Associated  Press 
bureau,  now  assigned  to  press  rela¬ 
tions  work  at  General  MacArthur’s 
headquarters  in  Australia,  has  been 
promoted  from  first  lieutenant  to 
captain. 

Orien  W.  Fifer,  Jr.,  reporter  for  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News  for  13  years, 
has  received  a  commission  as  lieuten¬ 
ant  (s.  g.)  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and 
will  be  indoctrinated  Dec.  15  at  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla.,  and  will  subsequently  be 
assigned  to  the  public  relations  office 
at  the  naval  training  station  at  Great 
Lakes,  Ill. 

Harold  M.  Shaw,  sports  writer,  To¬ 
ledo  Times,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Army. 

Clifford  G.  Tolhurst,  composing 
room,  is  the  latest  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  employe  to  enter  the  Army. 

Anthony  Jagareski,  a  printer  for  the 
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Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  for  the 
past  22  years,  has  joined  the  Navy 
Seabees  as  a  first  class  seaman  and  is 
in  training  in  Virginia. 

C.  R.  (Tip)  Roseberry,  columnist- 
reviewer  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  reports  for  duty 
Dec.  15  as  a  lieutenant  (s.  g.)  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Clyde  B.  Hooker,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  a  position  as  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union,  has  been  accepted  for  service 
with  the  Marine  Corps  and  has  been 
ordered  to  Parris  Island,  S.  C.,  for 
training. 

Maurice  A.  Stewart,  for  15  years  in 
the  circulation  department  and  press¬ 
room,  and  Eklwin  B.  McGarrah,  of  the 
circulation  department,  Miami  Herald, 
have  left  for  induction  into  a  Quarter¬ 
master  truck  company. 

Louis  Birnbaum,  industrial  and 
business  news  reporter  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  Army. 

William  J.  Percival,  former  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  reporter,  has 
begun  primary  flight  training  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces. 

Russell  King,  state  editor  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  has  received  his  com¬ 
mission  as  lieutenant,  j.  g.,  in  the  Navy 
and  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Naval  Air  Station,  Dec.  5. 

Vernon  Bank,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  copy  desk,  has  joined  the 
Army.  Fendell  Yerxa,  a  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  until  he  resigned  several 
months  ago  to  assist  the  Red  Cross, 
is  now  taking  Marine  Corps  officer 
training. 

David  G.  Gillespie,  sports  editor, 
the  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  joined 
the  armed  forces  this  week.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Wayne  Pennington,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Mount  Holly  (N.  C.) 
News,  weekly. 

Ronald  Halgrim,  city  editor  of  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press,  has 
enlisted  in  the  Army. 

Jimmy  Topakian,  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star  employe,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army  at  Camp  Bland- 
ing,  Fla. 

Mack  T.  Christian,  member  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery,  and  ordered  to  re¬ 
port  for  duty  at  Camp  Wallace,  Tex. 

Richard  P.  (Bill)  Tucker,  formerly 
connected  with  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  has  reported  for  duty 
with  the  Seabees,  Navy  construction 
battalion. 

James  Wright,  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen-Times  circulation  employe, 
has  enlisted  in  the  Marines  and  is 
training  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C. 

Thomas  L.  Parker,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News-Piedmont  mechanical 
department  employe,  has  entered  the 
Army  and  is  training  at  Fort  Jackson. 
S.  C. 

Elnsign  Thomas  M.  Perry,  Jr.,  former 
city  editor,  Sanford  (N.  C.)  Herald, 
has  reported  to  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  for  training. 

Tom  Bost,  Jr.,  former  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times  reporter  and  more  re¬ 
cently  associated  with  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  news  bureau,  has 
entered  the  Army  and  is  training  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Ralph  Greer,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News-Piedmont  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  employe,  has  enlisted  in  the 
Navy. 

William  C.  Herbert,  for  six  years  a 
member  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press  and  for¬ 
mer  courts  reporter,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Journal,  has  enlisted  in  the 


Naval  Reserve  with  a  lieutenant  (jg) 
commission,  and  has  been  assigned  to 
Norton  Heights,  Conn.,  for  training. 
He  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  by  the  AP  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Francis  White  of  the  Gaff¬ 
ney  (S.  C.)  Ledger,  weekly. 

Lieut.  Chester  M.  Campbell,  former 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  reporter, 
has  been  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
armed  forces  in  Africa. 

Miss  Marjorie  Wightman,  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  reporter,  has 
been  ordered  to  report  to  Fort  Des 
Moines,  la.,  for  training  as  a  WAAC. 

James  L.  Beardsley,  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun  reporter,  volunteered  in 
the  Army  and  has  been  sent  to  Camp 
Blanding,  Fla. 

Emery  Melvin  Holst  and  Melvin 
Robert  Ward,  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun 
employes  have  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 

Robert  L.  Kelley,  former  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  employe,  is  a 
third  class  petty  officer  in  the  Navy 
and  is  stationed  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

David  B.  Lindsay,  publisher  of  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune,  has 
been  promoted  from  major  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  He  is  attached  to  Second  Air 
Force  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

Leo  Kinman,  editor  of  the  Shelby- 
ville  (Ind.)  Republican,  w£is  sched¬ 
uled  for  induction  into  the  Army  this 
week. 

Claude  Brewer,  formerly  account 
executive  with  Simmonds  &  Sim- 
monds,  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
(jg),  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and 
is  reporting  for  active  duty. 

Lieut.  Roy  P.  Stewart,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  now  is  on  duty  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Port  of  Embarkation,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Cal.,  where  he  is  in  charge  of 
a  shift  of  the  war  department  patrol 
as  a  member  of  the  security  section. 
For  the  past  six  months  he  has  been 
public  relations  officer  of  Camp 
Barkeley,  Tex. 

Bo  Byers,  former  sports  editor  of 
the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times  and 
Telegraph,  is  in  preflight  training  at 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala. 

Clyde  A.  Millican,  street  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Fort  Worth  S tar- Tele¬ 
gram  and  an  employe  of  the  paper  for 
the  past  23  years,  has  been  drafted 
into  the  Army. 

Sgt.  Jerry  McLain,  U.  S.  Marines, 
former  reporter-photographer  for  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  recruiting 
office  in  Phoenix. 

Forrest  L.  Stroup,  photographer  for 
the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  has 
been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  (jg), 
in  the  Navy.  He  will  be  succeeded  in 
the  department  by  I.  M.  Davies. 

Leonard  Cueller,  Chicago  Times 
copy  boy,  has  reported  for  military 
duty  at  Fort  Sheridan. 

Richard  Scholz,  former  news  staff 
member  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  News,  and 
Time  magazine,  has  received  his  wings 
at  the  naval  air  training  base  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Joe  Davis,  formerly  of  Valdosta,  Ga., 
has  joined  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning 
Sentinel  as  sports  editor.  He  succeeds 
Wyndham  Hayward. 

Laffitte  Howard,  25,  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  Nashville  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  since  July  and  a  for¬ 
mer  staff  member  of  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  has  reported  to  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  for  induction. 

Maurice  J.  Zamor,  former  member 
of  the  sales  promotion  and  circulation 
department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette,  was  commissioned  a  second 


lieutenant  following  his  graduati« 
from  the  Medical  Replacement  Tr^ 
ing  Center  Officers  Candidate 
at  Camp  Barksdale,  Texas. 

Robert  J.  Kumpe,  former  photo, 
rapher  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  ^ 
server,  now  stationed  at  Moore  Puli 
Army  Air  Force  advanced 
school  near  Mission,  Texas,  has  W 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a’  staff 
geant. 


Wedding  Bells 


CORPORAL  JACK  DeSIMONE  of  fle 

public  relations  staff  at  Camp  Croft, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  and  radio  editor 
and  reporter,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Statesman,  and  Westchester  (^untj 
(N.  Y.)  Publishers,  prior  to  enteiiw 
military  service,  was  married  Nov.  S 
to  Miss  Adele  Schirone  of  New  York 
in  the  No.  1  Croft  chapel.  DeSimont 
writes  copy  for  the  Spartanburg  Jour- 
nal  “Croftites”  feature. 

Charlotte  Paul,  assistant  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  was  married 
recently  to  Edward  Groshell,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Times. 

Mary  Jo  Tate,  woman’s  program  di¬ 
rector  and  announcer  for  WMPS 
Memphis  (Term.)  Press  -  ScinUar 
radio  station,  and  Joseph  Gravette 
Mulherin,  Technical  Sergeant  at  Camp 
Young,  Indio,  Cal.,  were  married  in 
Memphis  on  Thatrksgiving  Day. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Helmer,  first  cop) 
girl  on  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Umor. 
and  William  Rhodes,  a  construction 
foreman,  were  married  Dec.  5  in  St 
Francis  Chapel,  Balboa  Park,  Sin 
Diego. 

Lieut.  James  M.  Moses,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Marthall 
(Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle  and  send 
Publisher  Frank  R.  Moses,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Hollman,  of  East 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  were  married  in  East 
St.  Louis  recently.  Lieut.  Moses  is 
now  stationed  at  Camp  Barkeley,  Tei 

Carter  Waid,  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Lawton  (Okla.)  Con¬ 
stitution,  has  been  married  to  Miss 
Martha  Gossett  of  Lawton. 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIEIKI! 


Experience — 

Intelligent  writ^  and  ed^ 
Ing  in  these  times  requkt 
■olid  Isackground,  experienoi, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
•elect  the  good,  discard  de 
unworthy. 


Youth — 

Elagemess  and  enthusis® 
are  vital  to  any  publita^ 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  M 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  tM 
community  and  the  profit  oi 
the  publisher. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNEL  BURUU 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drivo 
Chicago,  DL 

A  nation-wide  non-profit 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  CW, 
Professional  Joumalistie  Frater¬ 
nity.  _ 


WORKING  nearly  a 
mile  underground  in 
the  Butte  Hill,  this  copper 
miner’s  water  cooled  drill  is  a 
potent  weapon  in  the  drive  to  speed 
copper  to  the  lighting  fronts. 

And  because  of  recently  installed  air  ^ 
conditioning  it  is  possible  for  miners  to' 
work  as  efficiently  and  comfonably  at  the 
lowest  levels  as  they  formerly  could  near 
the  surface. 

Safety  precautions,  careful  training  and 
modern  equipment  have  taken  much  of  the 
hazards  away  from  vein  mining.  The  result 
is  greater  efficiency  in  the  mines,  more  ore 
from  available  man  power.- 
And  in  the  smelters  and  refineries  this  ore 
becomes  pure  copper,  which  is  speeded  to 
our  fabricating  plants  for  transformation 
into  the  forms  and  alloys  so  necessary  to 
our  fighting  forces  and  those  of  the  United 
Nations. 


These  miners,  and  their  fellow  woricers 
in  our  smelters,  refineries  and  fabricating 
plants  are  giving  their  hest,  for  they  all 
know  the  vital  importance  of  copper  and 
its  alloys  in  the  war  program.  That  their 
efforts  are  prodigious  is  attested  to  by  the 
five  Army-Navy  "E”  and  the  three  Navy 
"E"  pennants  which  proudly  fly  over  eight 
plants  of  the  Anaconda  organization. 
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Collier’s  Withdraws 
Application  to  Pool 


for 


By  JACK  PRICE 


CHARLES  C.  COLEBAUGH,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Collier’s  magazine, 
announced  last  week  that  his  organ¬ 
ization  would  not  follow  through  on 
his  application  to  the  War  Photo¬ 
graphic  Pool  as  originally  planned. 
In  making  this  annoimcement,  Mr. 
Colebaugh  stated  that  “it  was  not  the 
expenses  which  caused  the  decision 
but  the  fact  that  the  results  of  opera¬ 
tions  as  a  Pool  member  did  not  war¬ 
rant  joining  the  combine.” 

In  this  column  of  Nov.  21  we  pre¬ 
sented  the  information  that  Collier’s 
had  applied  for  membership  in  the 
Pool  and  that  other  members  were 
ready  to  accept  the  new  member 
when  the  necessary  formalities  were 
completed.  In  order  to  clarify  the 
situation  Mr.  Colebaugh  explained 
that  the  policy  of  Collier’s  demanded 
a  peculiar  treatment  of  war  picture 
stories  that  could  not  be  obtained 
while  working  in  conjunction  with 
Pool  operations.  By  this  he  meant, 
Collier’s  could  not  undertake  to  pro¬ 
cure  exclusive  picture  coverages  and 
that  the  limitations  placed  upon  pho¬ 
tographers  accredited  as  Pool  opera¬ 
tors  would  hamper  the  work  of  his 
cameramen. 


'*Viti«1a9  Photo9raplier»" 

However,  Collier’s  will  cover  the 
war  as  an  independent  publication  by 
employing  Visiting  Photographer  Cor¬ 
respondents.  This  term  applies  to 
photographers  who  are  accredited  by 
either  the  War  or  Navy  Departmente 
and  who  may,  when  passed,  cover  the 
fronts  as  planned  in  advance.  An 
itinerary  is  mapped  out  and  the  Visit¬ 
ing  Photographer  then  proceeds  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  prearranged. 
This  type  of  war  cameraman  is  not 
permitted  to  engage  in  any  otoer 
activity  than  actual  photographer. 
Just  as  the  War  Correspondent  may 
not  take  photographs,  the  Visiting 
Photographer  may  not  write  about  the 
front  he  is  covering. 

Tlicre  is  one  stipulation  that  Visit^g 
Photographers  must  observe  which 
concerns  the  photographs  taken 
ing  an  action  and  considered  by  the 
War  and  Navy  as  news  pictures.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  Visiting 
tographers  are  not  members  of 
Pool,  any  spot  news  pictures  they 
♦nko  of  an  action  are  passed  along  to 
the  general  public  via  the  Pwl.  Of 
course,  the  organization  owning  the 
photos  receives  them  when  they  are 
released  to  the  Pool.  As  matters  now 
stand  we  xmderstand  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  exclusive  coverage  of 
action  because  it  is  considered  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  that  such 
photos  be  released  to  all  the  press. 

Plioto9-Writer  Ceeperatioa 

Mr.  Colebaugh  continued  to  explain 
the  stand  of  Collier’s  in  regard  to  the 
war  picture  coverage.  He  will  send 
as  many  Visiting  Photographers  to 
the  various  fronts,  as  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  and  permitted  by 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
When  the  itineraries  are  prepared,  the 
editors  will  study  them  for  picture 
story  possibilities  which  may  legiti¬ 
mately  be  considered  as  exclusive  pro¬ 
viding  no  action  is  included.  There 
are  many  such  picture  stories  that 
need  only  intelligent  covering.  Hence 
Mr.  Colebaugh  believes  that  his  spe¬ 
cially  trained  cameramen  will  pro¬ 
duce  better  results  when  they  con¬ 
centrate  solely  upon  what  Collier’s 
wants. 

Another  factor  that  caused  Collier’s 


to  change  its  minds  about  joining  the 
Pool  is  the  lack  of  cooperation  obtain¬ 
able  between  his  writers  and  photog¬ 
raphers.  Had  the  magazine  become 
a  Pool  member  it  would  have  had  to 
assign  cameramen  in  turn  without 
knowing  in  advance  where  the  pho¬ 
tographers  were  going.  This  condi¬ 
tion  prevented  the  photographers  from 
working  with  the  special  writers  Col¬ 
lier’s  has  sent  to  cover  the  war.  As 
independents  the  Visiting  Photogra¬ 
phers  may  be  assigned  to  meet  Col¬ 
lier’s  special  writers  and  collaborate 
on  exclusive  features. 

“After  all,”  Mr.  Colebaugh  stated, 
“we  have  special  stories  that  our  writ¬ 
ers  have  prepared  and  only  our  pho¬ 
tographer  can  illustrate  them  as  we 
require,  and  this  we  could  not  ac¬ 
complish  as  Pool  members.” 

While  negotiations  were  under  way 
to  join  the  Pool,  Collier’s  combed  the 
market  for  photographic  talent.  Two 
new  members  were  added  to  its  staff 
and  more  are  expected  to  be  engaged. 

Although  it  will  cost  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  seventy-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  to  maintain  a  staff  of 
seven  cameramen  and  bases  for  opera¬ 
tions  as  Pool  members,  the  expenses 
will  not  be  materially  less  if  an  equal 
number  of  Visiting  Photographers  are 
hired  for  war  coverage.  Mr.  Cole¬ 
baugh  sincerely  regrets  that  condi¬ 
tions  necessitate  operating  independ¬ 
ently  because  the  Pool  does  have 
many  advantages  to  offer  but  in  the 
final  analysis  the  policy  of  Collier’s 
is  exacting  when  it  comes  to  covering 
a  war  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
must  be  maintained.  Up-to-date  little 
if  any  real  exclusive  war  picture  stor¬ 
ies  have  appeared,  hence  a  desire  to 
get  them  has  motivated  Collier’s  in 
its  decision  to  operate  as  a  lone  wolf 
as  it  has  done  in  past  wars. 


one  type  of  developer  for  all  his  films, 
that  being  the  DK-76  which  was  trans¬ 
ported  in  powder  form.  In  all  he  car¬ 
ried  enoiigh  chemicals  to  make  15 
gallons  of  developer  and  an  equal 
amount  of  hypo.  He  had  more  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  water  because  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  not  drawn  from  the  cooler 
streams  found  in  the  jungle. 

He  finished  most  of  his  work  in  the 
dark  rooms  set  up  by  the  Air  Forces 
which  was  far  more  complete  than  the 
emergency  field  laboratory  set  up  by 
the  Marines  on  Guadalcanal.  How¬ 
ever,  he  found  the  same  troubles  ex¬ 
perienced  by  Montrose  because  of  dust 
and  heat.  His  film  supply  consisted  of 
120-dozen  cut  films  for  the  4x5  and 
100  rolls  for  the  smaller  camera.  Al¬ 
though  he  carried  a  large  supply  of 
No.  5  flashbulbs  he  used  very  few  of 
them.  It  appeared  that  his  synchro¬ 
nizer  went  out  of  commission  early  in 


_ Camera  Knight 

IRVIN  CRIBB,  Spartanburg  (s  p 
Herald- Journal  photographer 
up  photgraphy  to  '• 


Dearing  Joins  Collier's 
JOE  DEARING  who  recently  returned 
from  the  New  Guinea  sector  has 
joined  Collier’s  photo  staff  and  will 
soon  cover  the  war  fronts  as  a  visiting 
correspondent  cameraman.  He  is  one 
of  the  new  additions  to  the  staff  that 
Collier’s  is  building  for  the  purpose 
of  specialized  pictorial  war  coverage. 

Dearing  started  his  photographic 
career  with  NEIA  Service  in  1926,  later 
joining  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin.  In  1934  he  started  a  column  for 
the  guidance  of  fishermen  and  hunts¬ 
men  which  became  quite  popular. 
During  this  time  he  used  his  camera 
only  to  illustrate  his  own  sports  stories. 
In  February,  1942,  he  was  assigned  as 
an  accredited  war  correspondent  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  International  News 
Photos  and  was  sent  to  Australia,  then 
to  New  Guinea. 


Irvin  Cribb 


to 

emergend^'^  I 
because, 
sports  write  k 
craved  ,cti„ 
and  angle 
to  illustrate  k 

football,  bssrid 

golf  and  t^ 
coverage.  1^ 
these  actka^ 
angle  shok  W- 
came  his  fa. 
Here’s  an 
pie  of  how  Ofa 
goes  about  k 
,  “angles”;  Afe. 


_  _ _ ^  ing  wind-blown  rain  poured 

his  work.  The  heavy  dampness  caused  ^nding  clouds  and  jets  of  steaa  hi- 
the  batteries  to  leak  and  corrosion  put  i^S  up  from  the  blazing  inferno  ufat 
his  gun  out  of  order.  mousands  of  bales  of  cotton  bwieg 

Dearing  is  scouring  the  market  for  ^  ®  raging  warehouse  fire.  Hot  fad 
a  suitable  equipment  which  he  has  timbers  collaps^  spnifa 

decided  to  employ  in  his  future  work,  showers  of  sparks  and  live  coak  Ik 
In  this  he  concurs  with  other  camera-  stom  and  the  heat  were  no  phatg|. 
men  who  covered  the  war,  that  an  eye  rapher  s  picnic  but  Cribb  waa’t  k- 
level  camera  is  far  more  facile  than  torested  in  the  weather — ^he  wathfa 
the  larger  cameras.  In  addition  to  his  figuring  angles.  Having  “cased*  fa 
regular  work  he  will  try  and  make  fi*"®’  b®  removed  his  shoes  and  axh 
many  features  in  natural  color.  The  then,  barefoot  and  with  hk  » 

lessons  he  has  learned  in  the  South  uiera  and  bulbs  clutched  dilfa 
Pacific  will  help  him  to  fit  himself  out  sgauist  his  dripping  shirt,  he  fa. 
in  a  more  practical  style  for  general  row^  a  ladder  from  a  firenuB  fa 
coverage.  He  informed  us  that  he  will  cumbed  the  steep  side  of  an  adjoifa 
never  travel  again  without  a  kit  of  warehouse,  making  his  way  up  fa 
complete  spare  parts  for  his  cameras  slipperj^  galvanized  st^l  roof.  On  fa 
and  a  few  extra  lenses  which  must  be 
interchangeable. 


Soft  Emulsions 

WE  DROPPED  in  at  one  of  the  large 
picture  agencies  recently  just  when 
the  important  issue  of  enlarging  pa¬ 
pers  was  being  discussed.  It  appears 
that  in  recent  weeks  the  enlarging 
papers  have  been  coming  through  with 
softer  emulsions  than  found  in  nor¬ 
mal  times.  There  was  no  complaint 
on  this  score  but  rather  a  desire  to 
help  in  the  improving  of  such  faults. 
Naturally,  the  government  has  a  great 
need  for  such  papers  and  the  factories 
have  been  working  night  and  day  to 
meet  the  demands.  To  keep  apace 
with  the  requirements  the  papers  have 
not  had  time  to  age  as  is  customary 
and  because  of  that,  with  the  lack  of 
certain  ingredients  which  are  becom¬ 
ing  quite  scarce,  the  emulsions  may 
not  be  perfect  in  all  instances. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  prints 
had  faded  beyond  normal  expectancy 
and  were  badly  mottled.  The  emul¬ 
sion  had  also  run  over  the  edges.  To 
correct  these  faults,  the  directors  of 
the  picture  organization  decided  to 
age  their  papers  in  a  dried  heated 
room.  A  report  just  received  informed 
us  that  the  experiment  was  successful 
and  that  in  the  future  all  papers  will 
be  so  treated  and  more  time  given 
to  the  aging  process. 


he  straddled  the  roof  and  incUfa 
way  along  the  ridge  until  he  ww  fa 
mediately  above  the  fire.  Ignorifafa 
waves  of  heat,  he  pointed  his  cb» 
down  into  the  inferno  and  fap 
shooting.  Several  minutes  lafar,  fa 
clothing  soaked  and  his  face  “pUd’ 
by  the  fire,  he  had  obtained  the  fa- 
sired  total  of  prized  “angle  faik.' 
“That  does  it,”  he  said — and  bipt 
climbing  down. 

Cribb  began  his  newspaper  oner 
as  a  carrier.  His  next  job  was  fa  fa 
mailing  room.  Subsequently,  he  jofaid 
the  photograhy  department. 


Lines  imder  each  amateur’s  pfatm 
published  say  “a  News  check  goes  k 
so  and  so  for  this  photo,”  to  spur  olfa 
camera  fans  to  go  forth  and  do  Ufa- 
wise.  By  stressing  amateurs  must  in¬ 
duce  pix  with  real  news  value,  fa 
paper  hopes  to  avoid  being  pestend 
by  bugs  with  worthless  negatives 


Although  he  spent  six  months  in  the 
South  Pacific  his  activities  were  con¬ 
fined  mainly  to  the  Port  Moresby  sec¬ 
tor.  On  several  occasions  he  flew  over 
the  Stanley  Range  and  took  photos  of 
the  enemy  at  Buna  and  other  points. 
These  pictures  were  taken  for  the 
Army,  hence  they  were  not  released 
for  publication.  His  experiences  in 
Port  Moresby  during  the  heavy  air 
raids  by  the  Japs  left  him  undisturbed 
about  continuing  his  work  as  a  war 
cameraman. 


Free  Lancers  Flash  Bulbs 

WE  RECEIVED  a  few  inquiries  fr» 
legitimate  free  lance  news  photog¬ 
raphers  who  wished  to  know  tbn 
status  in  regard  to  obtaining  flafa- 
bulbs  under  the  new  OPA  regulatioBi 
We  understand  that  the  free  lance  nay 
be  certified  by  a  newspaper  or  sjfni- 
cate  which  would  permit  him  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  reasonable  amount  of  lamps 
In  this  connection  we  were  infoniiK 
through  a  column  published  in  ooe» 
the  newspapers  here  that  photof- 
raphers  are  still  shooting  bulbs  in  fa 
night  clubs.  There  is  no  reas^ 
doubt  this  report  hence  we  wonfa 
how  they  do  it  when  legitimate  fw 
lance  news  photgraphers  are  havfa 
difficulty  obtaining  lamps. 


Used  One  Developer 

During  his  work  in  New  Guinea  he 
worked  with  a  4x5  Speed  Graphic  and 
a  Rollieflex  camera.  Unlike  his  con¬ 
frere  Montrose  who  covered  the  Gua¬ 
dalcanal  invasion,  Dearing  used  only 


Amateur  Success 
AMATEUR  photographers  making 
pictures  with  real  news  value  are 
finding  a  ready  customer  in  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

Throughout  Western  New  York,  the 
News  is  encouraging  amateur  lensmen 
to  make  pictures  worthy  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  ease  a  shortage  of 
manpower  in  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment. 

So  far  the  scheme  has  worked  well, 
amateurs  coming  through  with  page 

one  photos  of  a  disastrous  war  plant  „  - -  - . 

fire,  the  parachute  descent  of  a  test  photographic  department,  include*® 
pilot  whose  plane  crashed  through  the  veloping,  printing  and  enlarging, 
roof  of  the  factory  where  it  was  made,  students  were  Mrs.  Dorothy  U# 
and  an  unusually  interesting  series  of  Journal  woman’s  page  editor,  andM* 
shots  of  polar  bears  in  action  at  the  Helen  Black,  Journal  city  hall  re- 

porter  and  columnist. 


Training  Women 
WITH  FIVE  former  staff  photograpk- 
ers  in  the  armed  forces,  the  Sporty 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal  is  train¬ 
ing  women  staff  members  ***  ?? 
cameras.  The  instruction  course,  am® 
is  being  conducted  in  the  newspap^ 
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This  we*k  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  the  huge  new  airplane  carrier, 
“Bunker  Hill”,  was  launched. 

She’s  a  licauty. 

Small  wonder  New  Englanders  take  such  pride  in  her.  Small 
wonder  they  arc  so  proud  of  the  w’ork  and  skill  that  went  into 
her  building. 

Best  of  all,  the  “Bunker  Hill”  is  but  a  sample  from  this  vast  war 
plant  that  is  New  England.  For,  in  addition  to  ships  of  cargo  .  .  . 


.New  England  is  building  planes  and  guns  and  machine  tools  and 
almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  war  goods. 

That  keeps  New'  Englanders  busy,  night  and  day.  'fhat  keeps 
(uyrolls  big  .  .  .  spending  steady.  That  means  lots  of  cash  for 
War  Bond  buying  .  .  .  cash  for  adequate  living,  too. 

How  well  are  you  selling  New  England  now.^  Are  you  getting 
every  ounce  of  usefulness  from  the  great  newspaper  network  that 
blankets  this  area.^  Better  check  .  .  .  today. 

THIS  IS  WAR  COMMUNIQUE  NO.  20  FROM  BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND 


BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND  ...  a  “natural”  for  newspapers 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  TimM  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuzet  Vallejr  Daily 
Times  tE) 

Westerly  Suii  (EOS) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


coNNEcncirr 

Daobuty  Nesrs-Times  <B) 

Hanford  Coaraac  <M) 

Hartford  Couraat  (S) 

Meriden  Journal  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Her^  (E) 

New  Haven  Re^er  (EAS) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E> 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE> 
Watcrbnry  Republican  h  Aacricaa 
(MAE) 

Watcrbnry  Republican  A  Amcrlcaik 
(EAS) 


Fall  River  Herald  News  (E> 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  Newt  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Sundard-Times 
<S) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Timet  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Ea^c  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MAE) 

Worcescet  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  DaHy  News  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Mooitor-Patriot  (E) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Mancheter  Union  Leader  (MAE) 

VERMONT 
Bane  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

'  Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

^  MASSACHUSETTS 

'  J-jj"  Boston  Globe  (MAE) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

_  Boston  Poet  (M) 

I II  /y'  BoKon  Post  (S) 

■111  'f.  Boston  Record  A  American  (ME) 
***  \  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 

Brockton  Enccrprise-Timcs  (E) 

*-iT  Cape  Cod  Standard-Tioacs. 
fi^annls  (E) 


Godspeed ..  ."Bunker  Hill! 
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EDITOR  6c  PUBLISH  Er|i 


Urges  Publishers 
To  Cooperate  in 
Labor  Problem 

Opportunity  ior  Classified 
To  Assist  Goverzunent 
Under  Executive  Order 
By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 


the  utilization  of  these  existing  fa-  tising  than  was  carried  in  the  regular 

duties  to  augment  the  successful  op-  annual  edition  of  the  previous  yearJ  1  v  t?  W  S 


eration  of  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service. 

Paragraph  10  of  the  executive  order 
states  in  part,  .  .  The  chairman  may 
appoint  such  other  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  composed  of  representatives  of 
governmental  or  private  groups  or 
both  as  he  deems  appropriate.”  Again, 
the  italics  are  ours. 

Herewith,  indeed,  is  an  invitation 
for  dassified  advertising  to  volunteer 


despite  a  fewer  number  of  pages.!  *  J  J 
Striking  full-page  photos  formed  cov-  \ Louaea  as 
ers  for  eight  of  the  sections  of  the 
edition  proper.  The  $30,000,000 

Aluminum  Company  of  America  ^  V**i*lll 

plant,  dozens  of  airfields,  the  huge 
plant  of  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  new  plant  of  the  AiResearch 
Manufacturing  Company  and  numer 


Ohio  Shoe  Manufacturer 
Stresses  Their  Public 
Service  to  Nation 


Newspaper  advertisements  are 


-  - „  -  ous  other  wartime  developments  in  _ _  _ ai, 

its  vast  nationwide  service  to  the  the  area  were  featured,  dong  with  constant  source  of  dependable,  up-to- 
War  Manpower  Commission.  And,  it  stories  of  the  parts  played  by  Ari-  the-minute  information  for  the  one 
should  be  done  with  the  endor^ment  zona’s  mining,  lumbering,  livestock,  who  has  the  responsibility  of  buyiia 
of  the  publishers  and  publishers’  group  agriculture  and  other  industries  in  the  right  things  at  the  right  price  S 
associations.  the  war  picture.  -it 

Classified  advertising  has  nation-  ■ 

The  awaited  rulmg  on  the  manner  established  acceptance  and  scope.  CloSSiflGCl  GrOllID 

urViinh  tho  nation’s  manoower  is  jjg  harnessed,  immediately,  as  ^ 

Plans  Encyclopedia 


This  is  the  second  in  e  series  of 
weekly  columns  devoted  to  clessified 
edvertisin9. 


which  the  nation’s  manpower  is 
to  be  controlled  has  arriv^  as  an 
executive  order  from  President  Roose¬ 
velt  issued  at  the  White  House  on 
Dec.  5.  The  order  providing  for  “the 
most  effective  mobilization  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  national  manpower  and 
to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  waste 
of  manpower  due  to  disruptive  re¬ 
cruitment  and  undue  migration  of 
workers”  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  classified  advertising. 

The  executive  order  has  dehnitely 
established  a  “unity  of  command”  as 
far  as  the  home  front  is  concerned. 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  chairman  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  and  Federal 
Security  Administration,  has  received 
sweeping  powers,  by  virtue  of  the 
order,  over  the  nation’s  manpower 
and  the  control  and  operation  of  it. 

Advertisiag’s  Oppertanity 
If  the  opportunity  is  grasped  now, 
publications  in  general  and  classified 
advertising  in  particular  may  avail 
themselves  of  active  participation  in 
this  all  important  contribution  to  our 
war  effort.  In  the  past,  the  role  of 
publications  in  conjunction  with  the 
manpower  problem  was  hazy,  to  say 
the  least.  Regardless  of  the  individual 
or  collective  enthusiasm  of  advertising 
to  be  of  assistance,  the  efforts  of  the 
many,  singularly  operated,  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  made  advertising  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  step-child  in  our  united 
struggle.  Advertising  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  invited  to  its  rightful  place  in 
President  Roosevelt’s  current  order. 

Although  classified  advertising, 
through  its  many  regional  groups  and 
national  association,  is  equipped  to 
be  and  capable  of  complete  and  bene¬ 
ficial  cooperation  with  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  a  sponsorship  of 
publishers  and  publishers’  associations 
should  be  provided.  The  latter  would 
afford  authoritative  suggestions  and 
commitments,  plus  the  recognition  of 
the  industry  rather  than  a  branch  of  it. 

As  previously  outlined  (E.  &  P. 
Dec.  5,  page  34)  there  are  five  princi¬ 
pal  means  of  securing  manpower  (1) 
organized  labor,  (2)  government 
employment  agencies,  (3)  licensed 
and  state  regulated  employment  agen¬ 
cies,  (4)  employment  departments  of 
schools,  colleges  and  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations,  and  (5)  the  classified  columns 
of  the  publications  of  the  nation.  All 
five  are  needed  and  vitally  important 
in  the  winning  of  this  war.  No  single 
one  of  the  group  can  perform  the  Her¬ 
culean  task  by  itself.  All  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Invitation  to  Ciatsifitd 

Paragraph  5  of  the  executive  order 
states  in  part:  “In  so  far  as  the  effec¬ 
tive  prosecution  of  the  war  requires 
it,  the  chairman  .  .  .  shall  assure  that 
(a)  all  hiring,  rehiring,  solicitation 
and  recruitment  of  workers  .  .  .  shall 
oe  conducted  solely  through  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  or 
in  accordance  with  such  arrange^nents 
as  the  chairman  shall  approve.”  The 
italics  are  ours. 

The  “such  arrangements  as  the 
chairman  shall  approve”  could  include 


a  unification  of  effort.  It  can,  at  the 
same  time,  be  the  means  of  preventing 
disruptive  recruitment  and  undue  mi¬ 
gration. 

The  plan  is  simple.  Through  the 
establi^unent  of  a  wage  parity  for 
identical  employment,  based  on  the 
cost  of  living  in  sections  of  the  na¬ 
tion  wherein  the  manpower  is  needed, 
would  guarantee  the  elimination  of 
any  undue  migration.  Army  corp 
areas,  naval  districts,  or  regional  di¬ 
visions  could  serve  as  territorial  do¬ 
mains  for  the  survey  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  living  costs. 

The  issuance  of  Army,  Navy  or  ci¬ 
vilian  personnel  procurement  orders, 
serially  numbered  to  indicate  time 
limitations;  type  of  persoimel;  quan¬ 
tity  of  personnel;  and  the  district  or 
territorial  location  would  permit  em¬ 
ployers  to  utilize  all  existing  facilities 
to  secure  needed  manpower. 

Operot*  with  U.  S.  E.  S. 
Duplicates  of  these  orders  would 
create  a  record  as  to  where  the  skilled 
and  unskilled  manpower  could  be  lo¬ 
cated  for  mobilization,  if  need  be,  for 
that  section  of  paragraph  5  of  the 
executive  order  which  permits  the 
transfer  of  “any  worker  whose  ser¬ 
vices  are  more  urgently  needed  in  any 
establishment,  plant,  facility,  occupa¬ 
tion  or  area  designated  as  more  essen¬ 
tial  by  the  chairman.  .  . .”  In  addition, 
a  mandatory  certificate  of  change  of 
employment,  resignation  or  dLsmi.s.sal 
would  serve  to  maintain  an  up-to-date 
accuracy  of  the  records. 

The  plan  could  be  operated  in  com¬ 
plete  accord  with  and  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service. 

Private  facilities  such  as  office  space, 
telephone  and  telegraph  service,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  heat  and  power,  because  of 
their  necessity,  have  been  procured 
by  the  government  in  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion.  Classified  advertising,  likewise 
a  public  utihty,  has  proven  its  worth, 
power  and  potency  to  both  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  private  industry.  It 
can  and  should  be  a  most  valuable  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  Commission. 

President  Roosevelt’s  executive  or¬ 
der  should  be  recognized  as  a  call  to 
arms  by  the  publications,  whose  seri¬ 
ousness  of  intent  and  patriotic  spirit 
have  been  exemplary.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  if  the  publications 
fail  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  nation’s  manpower  prob¬ 
lem  must  and  will  be  solved — with  or 
without  their  assistance. 

The  time  is  at  hand  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  here  for  the  publications  of 
America  to  exhibit  clear  thinking  and 
concerted  action  and  to  merit  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  further  service 
to  our  government  at  war. 

160-PAGE  EDITION 

All  90,000  copies  of  the  160-page 
Arizona  in  Wartime  Edition  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette, 
published  Nov.  19-20,  were  sold  the 
day  of  publication.  The  edition  was 
featured  by  a  larger  volume  of  adver- 


the  home  and  tire  family,  R.  D.  Jad. 
son,  of  The  Nisley  Company,  Colua- 
bus,  Ohio,  stated  in  an  article  recent]} 
in  the  Nisley  News,  employe  shop 
paper. 

“This  company  believes  in  newsp*. 
per  advertising  and  we  are  proud  to 


The  Association  of  Newspaper  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers  has  un-  _  _ 

dertaken  to  publish  an  Encyclopedia  have  at  the  head  of  our  advertiaM 
of  Classified  Advertising.  This  text-  department  a  man  whose  confidence 
book  is  to  cover  the  ten  major  sub-  ’  '  . 


jects  in  classified  advertising  and  is  to 
serve  newspapers  in  the  four  circula¬ 
tion  groups. 

The  book  has  been  widely  endorsed 
by  Schools  of  Journalism  of  some  of 
the  country’s  outstanding  universities 
such  as  Columbia,  N.  Y.  U.,  North¬ 
western,  etc. 

The  Encyclopedia  will  be  designed 
to  give  a  liberal  education  to  future 
employes  as  well  as  those  already  on 
the  classified  staffs  of  newspapers. 
And,  since  it  will  contain  the  thoughts 
of  over  400  members  it  should  serve 
to  give  any  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  the  answers  to  most  any  problem. 

Funds  for  the  Encyclop^ia  are 
coming  directly  from  contributions 
made  by  member  newspapers  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers. 

To  date  31  papers  have  contributed 
$679,  with  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  topping  the  list  with  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  $100. 

Those  wishing  to  contribute  should 
contact  Bert  Reh,  president  ANCAM, 
c/o  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

■ 

Count  de  Soles, 

French  Writer,  Dies 

Count  Raoul  de  Roussy  de  Sales,  46, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  known 
French  correspondents  in  the  U.  S., 
and,  since  the  fall  of  France,  served 
as  chancellor  to  the  Fighting  French 
delegation  in  this  country,  died  last 
week  in  New  York  after  a  long  illness. 
He  had  lived  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  last 
10  years,  coming  to  this  country  from 
France  in  1932  as  correspondent  for 
the  Revue  de  Paris. 

While  here  he  variously  was  cor- 


in  it  and  whose  ability  to  make  proper 
use  of  its  varied  potential  possibilities 
has  been  proved  over  the  foundn^ 
years,  the  good  years,  the  hard  years 
and  those  grand  new  years  of  popular¬ 
ity  for  our  product,"  Mr.  Jackin  said 
Strestas  Pablie  Servlet 

The  head  of  Nisley’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment  Mr.  Jackson  referred  to  is 
Harry  C.  Simons,  chief  of  Nidey’s 
public  relations  division,  who  handles 
all  advertising  and  promotion  for  the 
shoe  firm. 

Stressing  the  public  services  news¬ 
papers  perform  daily  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  conunimities,  Mr.  Jackson  wrote: 

“Beacon  light  for  all  the  freedoms, 
the  daily  newspaper  through  its 
speedy  dissemination  of  news,  in¬ 
formation,  opinion,  wit,  satire,  (yet 
and  even  disagreement),  keeps  us 
alive  and  alert  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  civilization  all  over  the  world.” 

The  shoe  company  head  paid  tribute 
to  such  late  newspaper  greats  as 
Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  William  Rodt- 
hill  Nelson  and  Henry  Watterson  “who 
foresaw  the  boundless  possibilities  for 
good  in  the  publication  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  who  created  and  perpetu¬ 
ated  rigid  codes  of  practice  that  serve 
today  as  safeguards  and  patterns  for 
a  younger  generation  of  newspaper¬ 
men. 

“There  is  yet  another  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  daily  newspapers  for  which 
they  are  paid,  but  which  (by  reason 
of  that  very  fact)  they  are  reluctant 
to  include  among  the  many  features 
that  the  reader  gets  for  the  price  he 
pays. 

“Yet  survey  after  survey  has  shown 
that  women  turn  first  to  the  store 
advertisements  and  then  to  the  news. 
The  fact  that  women  buy  85%  of  all 
the  things  that  are  bought  for  the 


respondent  for  Paris-Midi,  Paris-Soir  family  and  the  home  should  be  evi- 


and  VEurope  Nouvelle.  In  1937  he 
was  appointed  chief  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Havas  News 
Agency.  He  continued  in  this  position 
until  the  the  fall  of  France,  and  in  be¬ 
tween  contributed  regularly  to  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  New  York 
Times.  He  was  awarded  the  Strass- 
burger  Award  in  1936,  with  the  cita¬ 
tion  that  his  writings  had  served  the 
interests  of  Franco-American  friend¬ 
ship.  He  was  author  of  several  books. 

DROPS  PROSECUTION 

Not  wishing  to  prosecute,  Walter  W. 
Fuller,  fraternal  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News,  has  obtained  dismissal  of  felon¬ 
ious  assault  charges  against  Ralph 
Medori,  doorman  of  a  Detroit  cafe, 
who  shot  Fuller  during  horseplay  in 
front  of  the  cafe  last  March  5.  Fuller 
was  hospitalized  for  six  weeks.  He  told 
Judge  John  P.  Scallen  in  Recorders 
Court  that  he  has  fully  recovered 
from  the  wound  and  did  not  wish  to 
prosecute. 


dence  enough  that  these  advertise¬ 
ments  do  perform  a  useful  service  and 
are  therefor  a  service.” 

The  Nisley  Company  manufactui« 
women’s  footwear,  handbags  and 
gloves. 

ANNUAL  FUNDS 

The  two  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Press- 
Scimitar  and  Commercial  Appeal— 
conducting  their  annual  Christina 
funds  for  the  needy.  The  25-year-<w 
Goodfellows  Santa  Claus  Fund  ot^ 
P.  S.,  is  seeking  contributions  to  buy 
new  clothing,  fill  Christmas  stockings 
and  provide  toys  for  needy  chudr»- 
A1  Capley,  reporter,  is  assigned 
seventh  consecutive  year  to  the  Goou- 
fellows  Fiind.  Elarly  Maxwell,  pro¬ 
motions  editor  of  the  C.  A..,  is  ^*7' 
ing  his  annual  role  in  “covering^® 
newspaper's  fund,  the  Cominerc* 
Appeal-American  Legion 
Fund,  which  asks  donations  to  gt* 
baskets  of  food  for  needy  families- 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
RED  BOOK  for  1943 
OUT  JANUARY  30«i 

This  Is  the  twenty-third  compilation  of  this  monumental  and  substantial  service  to 

MAKERS  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

as  well  as  to 

USERS  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  IS  NOW 
THE  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY  ON  NEWSPAPERS 

In  the  daily  newspaper  field  of  The  United  States  and  possessions,  The  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Mexico,  Great  Britain  and  South  America  this  book  lists  the  Cities;  Population; 
Newspapers;  Circulation;  Advertising  Rate;  Special  Representative;  Publisher;  President; 

Editor;  Managing  Editor;  City  Editor;  Sports  Editor;  Sunday  Editor;  General  Manager; 
Business  Manager;  Circulation  Manager;  Advertising  Manager;  Classified  Manager;  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  and  Mechanical  Superintendent. 

In  addition  it  lists  Foreign  Language  Daily  Newspapers  in  the  U.  S.;  Tabloid  News- 
pa|)ers;  A.B.C.  Circulations,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  Chain  Newspapers;  Leading  Negro  Daily 
Newspajjers;  Advertising  Agencies;  Advertising  Clubs;  Religious  News  Service;  Photographic 
Service;  Feature  and  Picture  Syndicates;  Color  Magazines  and  Comic  Sections;  Gravure 
Newspa|)ers;  Newspaper  Radio  Affiliations. 

Advertising  Agencies  and  Executives  in  V.  S.,  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

This  monumental  compilation  of  vital  statistics,  brought  up  to  date  each  year,  is  the 
desk  companion  of  makers  and  users  of  daily  newspapers  everywhere. 

It  is  a  frequent  recpiest  for  new  copies  because  the  old  ones  are  worn  out  from  con¬ 
stant  use.  The  book  lasts  throughout  the  year,  and  is  an  excej)tional  advertising  medium. 

The  price  is  $2.00  the  copy,  but  it  goes  WITH  a  regular  annual  subscription  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  at  $4.00;  Canada  $4.50;  Foreign  $5.00. 

We  do  not  CLAIM  it  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind.  We  ADMIT  it. 

As  jortns  close  on  Saturday,  January  16,  a  reservation  by  wire  at  our  expense  is  highly 
desirable  and  ivill  insure  good  composition  and  good  position. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Times  Tower,  Broadway  at  42nd  Street  New  York 
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E  D  I 


Palmer  Hoyt  Discusses 
Press  and  Businessmen 


The  following  ie  on  cortiole 
describing  the  business  and 
professional  aims  of  newspapers 
written  recently  by  Palmer  Hoyt, 
publisher  of  the  Portlond  Ore¬ 
gonian,  for  Executives  Service 
Bulletin,  published  by  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Life  Insuronce  Co. 

• 

ALL  newspapermen  are  businessmen. 

We  sell  news  on  most  of  the  pages  of 
our  publications,  we  sell  opinions  on 
our  editorial  pages,  entertainment  in 
comic  sections,  and  we  sell  space  for 
the  announcements — the  advertise¬ 
ments — of  other  businessmen.  Like 
others  who  venture  into  commercial 
fields,  we  court  bankruptcy  unless  we 
do  a  good  job  in  selling  our  products. 

Like  all  businessmen,  we  are  jealous 
of  the  quality  of  our  merchandise.  We 
guard  the  quality  for  two  basic  rea¬ 
sons.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that 
our  principal  block  of  buyers,  our 
subscribers,  will  desert  us  in  favor  of 
the  competitor  unless  we  maintain, 
with  vigUance,  the  excellence  of  that 
which  we  offer  for  sale. 

The  second  reason  for  doing  the  job 
well  is  motivated  by  an  ambition 
completely  divorced  from  the  red-ink 
worries  of  the  business  office.  I 
speak  of  the  professional  urge  to  put 
the  record  straight  as  regards  the  im¬ 
mediate  community  and  the  world  at 
large.  I  say  in  full  confidence,  and 
ask  that  you  accept  the  statement  on 
faith,  that  any  newspaperman  worth 
his  salt  instinctively  searches  for  the 
imcolored  facts.  The  newsman  re¬ 
sents  any  effort  on  the  part  of  his  em¬ 
ployer,  or  any  other  person,  that  will 
tend  to  swerve  the  telling  from  the 
firm  line  of  fact 

Cede  ef  Prefettleeel  Mae 

In  this  respect  the  newspaperman 
participates  in  the  code  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  man.  Like  the  scientist,  the 
jurist,  the  physician — the  newspaper¬ 
man’s  ambition  to  share  in  the  en^ess 
search  for  truth,  for  truth’s  sake,  fre¬ 
quently  surmounts  concern  for  the 
immediate  return  to  his  pocketbook. 

We  have  worked  out  a  formula  that 
has  proved  useful  In  translating  the 
abstract  desire  for  a  good  product  into 
the  reality  of  the  salable  printed  page. 
You  might  call  it  our  trade  secret. 
Yet  it  is  not  a  secret;  and  it  is  so 
simple  and  obvious  that  many  other¬ 
wise  competent  newspapermen  have 
overlooked  the  elements  in  the  mis¬ 
taken  belief  that  the  answer  should  be 
complicated  and  mysterious.  The 
formula: 

“Maintain  the  editorial  page  as  a 
fonun  calculated  to  exercise  leader¬ 
ship  in  public  affairs. 

“Confine  news  stories  to  a  recital  of 
facts;  keep  prejudicial  attitudes  of  in- 
dividiials  and  groups,  including  news¬ 
papermen,  out  of  the  news  columns. 

“Maintain  constant  vigilance  to  in¬ 
sure  an  accurate  and  well-balanced 
appraisal  of  community  and  world  af¬ 
fairs.” 

I  am  giving  most  of  my  attention  to 
the  attitudes  of  the  businessman  who 
sells  news,  doing  so  deliberately  in  the 
hope  that  an  explanation  of  proced¬ 
ures  may  prove  helpful  to  other  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  their  dealings  with  pub¬ 
lications.  Sometime  you  may  wish  to 
pin  a  tail  on  the  donkey.  It  will  help 
to  know  the  nature  of  ^e  beast. 

Let’s  now  examine  the  elements  of 
the  preceding  formula,  particularly 
with  reference  to  their  interest  or  con¬ 
cern  to  men  of  the  commercial  world. 


As  to  editorial  leadership,  search 
your  own  experience  and  I  think  you 
will  find  respect  for  the  publication 
that  has  offei^  painstaking  interpre¬ 
tation  and  logical  contentions.  You 
have  preferred  that  the  paper  advance 
its  opinions  with  vigor.  You  like  to 
see  editorial  fists  ready  to  poke  any 
legitimate  opponent  that  exposes  a 
vulnerable  chin.  You  haven’t  cared 
for  fence-sitters. 

We  do  not  win  all  the  arguments. 
The  fact  is  that  our  side  has  taken  the 
political  count  more  than  once  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  So  then  we  take  our  lick¬ 
ings,  pay  our  election  bets,  and  then 
discover  that  our  circulation  grew 
spectacularly  all  through  the  cam¬ 
paign  period.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
public  respects  our  expressed  con¬ 
victions. 

Chances  are  that  businessmen  will 
have  little  desire,  and  less  luck,  in 
lending  influence  toward  newspapers’ 
major  political  predilections.  But 
businessmen  can  and  do  lend  weight 
in  a  host  of  matters  affecting  their 
community. 

CampaigRf  Suggested 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  visits, 
letters,  and  phone  calls  from  men  in 
the  commercial  fields  with  suggestions 
for  editorial  action.  The  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  calls  are  friendly,  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  schools,  high¬ 
ways,  housing,  rationing,  and  war  in¬ 
dustries,  and  are  usually  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  background  informa¬ 
tion.  If  you,  as  a  businessman,  have 
opinions  and  information  concerning 
your  business  or  yoxu*  community  that 
you  believe  might  be  useful  to  a  news¬ 
paper  in  formulating  its  editorial  pol¬ 
icies,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  place  them  before  the  men 
who  guide  the  policies  of  your  city’s 
newspapers. 

But  please  remember  that  there  is 
only  one  side  of  a  fence.  We  can’t 
agree  with  everybody.  And  don’t  be 
embarrassed  or  cross  if  nothing  be¬ 
comes  immediately  tangible  from  your 
efforts.  Rather,  won’t  you  keep  in 
mind  that  the  sinews  of  a  vigorous  pa¬ 
per  must  be  fed  by  responses  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  life  of  the  community; 
and  that  you  and  your  fellow  busi¬ 
nessmen  will,  over  a  considerable 
period,  have  made  effective  and 
worthwhile  contributions. 

The  second  element  of  the  news¬ 
man’s  formula — confine  news  stories 
to  recitals  of  fact — represents  essen¬ 
tially  a  curb  on  the  newspaper.  It 
means  that  we  who  report  the  news 
must  do  so  without  bias.  This  we 
prefer  to  do  because  the  practice,  as 
I  explained  earlier,  conforms  with 
deeply  ingrained  convictions  of  news¬ 
men.  And  we  know  that  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  will,  in  time,  pay  dividends  in 
reader  confidence. 

Only  on  rare  occasions  do  business¬ 
men  endeavor  to  pressure  a  newspa¬ 
per  into  injecting  bias  into  news  col- 
lunns — ^particularly  when  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  question  enjoys  a  proved  record 
of  integrity.  It  is  my  belief  that  busi¬ 
nessmen  generally  vmderstand,  wel¬ 
come,  and  respect  any  newspaper’s 
refusal  to  color  the  news. 

You  are  quick  to  resent  news  ac- 
covmts  which  you  believe  to  be  slanted 
against  your  interests.  Your  resent¬ 
ment  is  completely  justified,  provided 
there  is,  indeed,  incorrect  or  incom¬ 
plete  information  resulting  in  a  biased 
presentation. 

There  have  been  times  when  em¬ 
ployers  have  charged  that  our  ac¬ 
counts  of  disputes  with  labor  have  ex¬ 


hibited  bias.  In  such  instances  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  fair  hearing  and  to 
make  corrections  if  the  facts  indicate 
such  action. 

The  problem  of  eliminating  preju¬ 
dicial  reporting  rests  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  newspaper  management. 
It  represents  an  important  factor  in 
publishing  a  paper,  but  is  not  tech¬ 
nically  difficult  to  solve  once  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  refrain  from  grinding  axes  in 
the  news  columns  has  been  made. 

The  third  element  in  our  formula — 
appraisal  of  community  and  world 
affairs — stands  as  a  challenge  to  the 
newspaper  and  also  as  a  curb  on  the 
enthusiasms  of  persons  who  seek  to 
influence  the  content  of  our  news  col¬ 
umns. 

The  challenge  is  foimd  in  a  type  of 
news  which  demands  more  than  a  lit¬ 
tle  enterprise  on  the  part  of  responsi¬ 
ble  newspapers.  I  refer  to  news  ap¬ 
praisals  of  situations  that  frequently 
develop  slowly  and  unspectacularly, 
but  may  be  of  profound  importance 
to  the  community. 

Typical  of  newspaper  chores  of 
present  times,  when  so  many  people 
are  turning  from  normal  pursuits,  are 
such  matters  as  gasoline,  oil,  and  food 
rationing;  fuel  supplies;  emergency 
housing;  lighting  restrictions;  training 
for  war  industries.  All  these  require 
diligent  attention  lest  widespread  pub¬ 
lic  confusion  prevail. 

We  dig  for  facts,  but  only  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  degree  is  our  shovel  sharpened 
with  moral  indigni.tion.  We  prefer 
the  positive  to  the  negative  approach; 
and  as  a  means  of  attainment,  we  be¬ 
lieve  firmly  in  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
the  record  clear  as  we  go  along. .  For 
20  years  or  more  there  hasn’t  been  a 
major  political  scandal  in  Oregon — and 
only  a  handful  of  minor  affairs.  There 
are  several  factors  In  this  fortunate 
situation — perhaps  among  them  the 
knowledge  among  politicos  that  the 
press  will  quickly  throw  into  bold 
relief  any  ventures  into  the  field  of 
skullduggery. 

Balletia-Beard  News 

All  of  which  is  to  say:  if  the  garbage 
(neatly  wrapped  in  newspaper)  is  col¬ 
lected  regularly  there  will  be  scant 
need  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Most  of  the  news  comes  rather 
easily  to  our  attention.  I  refer  now 
to  the  great  majority  of  news  items 
which  might  be  termed  bulletin-board 
news,  because  they  are,  essentially, 
simple  announcements. 

These  include  the  records  of  the 
triumphs  and  the  tragedies  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups;  court  proceedir.gs, 
accidents,  civic  enterprises,  sports 
events,  social  affairs,  and  the  news  of 
the  multitudinous  local  activities  re¬ 
lated  to  the  war  effort.  These  come 
under  the  heading  of  our  routine, 
daily  job. 

Few  persons — and  I  include  our 
business  friends — realize  the  pressure 
to  which  newspapers  are  subjected  in 
this  matter  of  publishing  bulletin- 
board  news.  If  we  must  dig  for  some 
of  our  news,  we  must  also  build  tow¬ 
ering  dikes  to  ward  off  the  flood  of 
routine  items  that  would  otherwise 
engulf  us.  From  scores  of  organiza¬ 
tions — sports  groups,  women’s  clubs, 
charities,  war  agencies,  politicos,  busi¬ 
ness  groups,  and  businessmen — we  re¬ 
ceive  requests  for  space  for  annoimce- 
ments.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
vast  wordage  that  comes  from  seven 
news  services.  We  would  like  to  make 
everyone  happy  by  printing  their 
items,  but  our  news  space  is  limited 
and  will  hold  only  a  fraction  of  what 
comes  to  us. 

I  mention  this  because  many  busi¬ 
nessmen  must  necessarily  be  disap¬ 
pointed  when  they  bring  or  send  items 
to  newspapers.  If  you  send  an  item 
and  it  fails  to  see  print,  you  must  not 
feel  that  your  story  has  been  singled 
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out  for  neglect.  Quite  likely  the» 
simply  hasn’t  been  room;  quite  poi. 
sibly  it  has  lacked  some  ingredicoti 
that  go  to  make  a  readable  story 

Just  one  more  point:  In  carr^ 
out  our  formula,  in  wartimes,  we  ^ 
it  necessary  to  publish  much 
news.  News  of  shortages.  News^ 
defeats.  Several  times  lately  bus. 
nessmen  have  chided  us  for  givi~ 
prominent  position  in  our  paper  tt 
“bad"  news.  Some  have  thought  it 
injurious  to  public  morale;  others  said 
fraidriy  that  it  hurt  business. 

Well,  we  don’t  like  bad  news,  either 
But  we  don’t  make  the  news,  wj 
just  print  it.  And  we  maintain  m 
abiding  conviction  that  businessmen, 
and  all  other  men,  will  fare  bettonil 
the  long  nm  if  the  harshest  facts  of 
war  are  laid  bare.  The  facts  consti¬ 
tute  a  diagnosis  of  our  public  woundr 
and  a  diagnosis,  invariably,  must  pr^ 
cede  successful  treatment  of  the  m. 
tient. 

■ 

Foreign-Language 
Papers  in  N.  Y. 
Losing  Readers 

New  York  City’s  foreign-language 
press  has  felt  the  impact  of  the  wtr 
since  the  U.  S.  entered  it,  according  t» 
Myron  S.  Blumenthal,  manager.  Uni¬ 
versal  Trade  Press  Syndicate,  who  has 
been  making  a  study  of  that  field. 

There  have  been  decreases  in  cir¬ 
culations  ranging  from  five  to  23% 
from  1941  to  this  year  in  five  groups- 
Italian,  German,  Polish,  Himgarim 
and  Jewish — Mr.  Blumenthal  finds. 

Only  the  Russian-language  papers 
have  increased  their  circulations  as 
high  as  12%,  he  reports. 

There  were  48  papers  in  the  six 
groups  published  in  New  York  last 
year.  Mr.  Blumenthal  says,  baang 
that  figme  on  estimates  supplied  I7 
the  Common  Counsel  for  American 
Unity.  These  were  Italian  15,  Jewish 
12,  German  7,  Hungarian  6,  Russian  i 
Polish  4. 

The  N.  W.  Ayer  Directory  lists  for 
1942,  47  papers — Italian  15,  Jewish  li 
German  8,  Hungarian  4,  Russian  4, 
Polish  2. 

Germoa  Papers  Off 

The  smallest  decrease  in  circulatioo 
since  the  war  began  was  among  the 
Jewish  (chiefly  Yiddish)  papers;  the 
largest  decrease  (up  to  23%)  among 
some  of  the  German  and  Italian 
papers,  Mr.  Blumenthal  states. 

Comparing  circulations  between  the 
English  and  foreign-language  papers 
published  in  New  York,  from  Ennoi  I 
Publisher  Year  Book  figures,  Mr. 
Blumenthal  finds  that  “there  is  about 
one  reader,  or  purchaser,  of  a  foreign- 
language  newspaper  (in  the  six  lan¬ 
guages  surveyed)  to  every  seven 
readers,  or  purchasers,  of  English- 
language  papers.” 

Individual  circulations  of  the  for¬ 
eign-language  papers  in  New  York 
vary  from  the  1^,000  of  the  Jetriik 
Daily  Forward  on  Satmday  to  as  lo* 
as  6,000  for  one  of  the  Italian  weeklies. 
Mr.  Blumenthal  says. 

Foreign-language  publishing  is  ex¬ 
tensive  in  the  U.  S.,  according  to  Mr. 
Blumenthal,  with  approximately 
publications  appearing  throughout  the 
country. 

The  two  largest  groups  are  German 
(172  publications)  and  Italian  (126). 
He  finds  there  are  newspapers  in  about 
40  different  languages  published  in 
39  states.  Circulation  estimates  vary 
from  five  to  eight  million  for  aU  the 
newspapers,  with  figures  available 
showing  that  New  York  has  between 
10  to  16%  of  the  total  foreign-language 
newspaper  circulation. 
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^  >ur  pioneer  forefathers  consecrated  this 
“'(rood  Earth”  of  ours  with  their  blood;  4e- 
~  fend»>d  it  to  the  last  frontier  clod,  and,  finally, 
in  [leace  and  in  freedom,  dedicated  it  to  the  spiri¬ 
tual  henefaelions  of  abundant  yield. 

On  its  maternal  breast  villages  sprang  up,  vast  cities, 
spanning  highways  of  steel,  the  holy  presence  of  cathedrals 
and  the  mode>t.  white-spired  houses  of  worship  of  the  little, 
lovely  hamlets  from  coast  to  coast. 

Within  the  warm  core  of  its  rich  soil,  seeds  germinated  and 
brought  forth  the  eternal  miracle  of  horizon-wide  acres  of 
golden  wheat ...  of  abundant  orchards  and  whispering  forests. 
By  its  grateful  sustenance  this  “Good  Earth”  proved  worthy  of 
the  battles  that  were  fought  in  its  defense. 

Today  it  is  in  peril  again!  But  upturned  furrows  are 
sprinkled  with  stars,  as  always,  and  from  a  high  hill  the  plow¬ 
man  waves  to  his  hoy  in  a  plane  overhead.  Every  Bond  you 
buy  .  .  .  every  dollar  you  invest,  in  allegiance  to  this  mothering 
Earth  which  is  your  homeland,  is  destined  to  give  it  sanctuary. 

(NAME  OF  SPONSOR) 
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Ad  Techniques 
Best  Way  to 
Inform  Public 

Chester  LoRoche  of  Ad 
Coimcil  Soys  People  Wont 
Clean  Cut  Information 

That  advertising  is  playing  a  vital 
role  in  helping  this  country  win  the 
war  was  amply  demonstrated  by 
Chester  LaRoche,  chairman  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  and  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  in  his  report  to  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Central  Council 
of  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  in  Chicago,  Dec.  3. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti¬ 
mates  the  donations  of  space  and  time 
to  the  government  as  $^,000,000,  Mr. 
LaRoche  stated.  “Measured  with  rea- 
.sonable  accuracy  the  war  work  done 
to  date  by  the  various  advertising 
agencies  shows  that  their  volunteer 
time  amounts  to  the  equivalent  of 
three  million  dollars  in  payroll  time,” 
he  added 

Five  Sevrces 

“I  have  said  that  Mike  Cowles 
(Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  now  with  OWI) 
estimates  that  the  government  will 
be  given  the  use  of  enough  space  and 
time  to  do  the  informational  jobs  in 
view.  There  are  five  great  sources 
available  to  the  government.” 

Mr.  LaRoche  outlined  the  five 
sources  as  follows:  (1)  Magazine  pub¬ 
lishers — they  propose  to  nm  a  full 
page  ad  in  every  issue  of  every  maga¬ 
zine  in  America  for  the  duration  of 
the  war;  (2)  Newspapers — “their 
great  value  is  in  localizing  national 
efforts”;  (3)  Radio — which  is  con¬ 
tributing  much  of  its  sustaining  time 
to  war  programs;  (4)  Billboards — 
“any  advertiser  publicizing  a  war 
theme  in  a  one-quarter  showing  on 
the  boards  will  have  the  showing 
doubled  blank  space  permitting”; 
(.5)  Advertisers,  both  national  and 
local. 

Discussing  the  part  that  advertisers 
can  play  in  converting  their  advertis¬ 
ing  messages  to  the  war  effort,  Mr. 
LaRoche  referred  to  advertisers  who 
still  have  products  to  sell  and  who 
feel  they  can  contribute  part  of  their 
publication  advertising  to  the  war 
effort.  “What  can  be  done,  even  by 
advertisers  who  still  find  themselves 
in  competitive  positions,  is  shown  by 
the  drug  industry,”  he  pointed 
out.  “It  is  about  to  launch  a  sizable 
national  campaign  explaining  for  the 
first  time  in  a  continuous  and  impor¬ 
tant  way  why  War  Bonds  should  be 
purchased.” 

Another  potential  group,  he  said, 
consists  of  those  advertisers  who  have 
already  converted  their  plants  and 
products  to  the  weapons  of  war,  but 
who  have  not  yet  converted  their 
advertising.  “Many  of  these  advertis¬ 
ers  were  concerned  with  tax  prob¬ 
lems.”  said  Mr.  LaRoche.  “These 
have  been  cleared  away.  The  govern¬ 
ment’s  ruling  on  these  matters  has 
been  forthright  and  decisive.  There 
is  no  one  who  needs  fear  unfavorable 
interpretations  if  he  acts  with  reason¬ 
able  judgment. 

Use  Space  for  Public 
“It  is  proper  for  these  adverti.sers  to 
inform  the  public  of  what  they  them¬ 
selves  are  doing  to  help  the  war  effort 
— to  tell  their  own  story.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  information.  But  even  more 
important,  I  contend,  they  should  use 
a  sizable  amount  of  their  space  solely 
in  the  interests  of  the  public;  to  give 
information  the  government  feels  the 
public  must  have.  Some  advertisers 
may  shy  away  from  such  advertising. 
On  the  surface  it  seems  to  be  purely 
philanthropic. 


“But  this  new  kind  of  advertising  is 
not  really  as  philanthropic  as  it 
sounds,  for  by  serving  the  people,  it 
can  also  help  serve  the  institutions 
which  sponsor  it,”  he  declared.  “This 
type  of  advertising  will  reap  a  profit 
far  more  important  than  money  in  the 
bank.  It  will  reap  the  profit  that  will 
come  from  serving  institutions  that 
are  so  important  to  the  American  way 
of  life.” 

He  concluded  with  the  following 
five-pxjint  summary: 

“1.  The  public  needs  and  wants 
clean  cut,  unadulterated  information 
about  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
The  scrap  campaign  has  proved  that 
when  you  give  them  straight,  un¬ 
adulterated  information  they  read  it. 
digest  it,  and  act  up>on  it.  This  is  not 
a  time  for  ballyhoo,  for  overdrama¬ 
tized  app>eal5,  for  frills.  It  is  a  time 
for  straight  talk. 

“2.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  getting 
straight  talk  into  the  minds  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  130  million  citizens  is  through 
the  use  of  advertising  techniques, 
which  have  control  and  direction,  and 
the  px>wer  that  comes  from  frequent 
repetition. 

A4  Conacil  Impertmt 

“3.  There  will  be  available  to  the 
government  at  this  time  enough  free 
and  donated  space  and  radio  time  to 
get  the  present  advertising  jobs  done 
quickly  and  effectively  if  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  really  goes  to  work. 
The  big  job  facing  the  advertising 
industry  is  to  help  the  government 
organize  this  space  and  time  and  use 
it  to  the  best  p>ossible  advantage.  The 
government  fully  recognizes  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  as  an  important 
factor  in  doing  this  job. 

“4.  If  the  time  comes  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  free  and  donated  space 
to  do  the  necessary  jobs,  then  the 
government  will  have  learned  how  to 
work  with  advertising  business  men, 
and  how  to  administer  an  advertising 
campaign.  They  will  have  learned  by 
doing,  and  they  will  have  come  to 
understand  us  by  working  with  us. 

“5.  Every  campaign  must  be  local¬ 
ized  through  cooperation  not  only 
with  local  editors,  publishers,  adver¬ 
tisers,  advertising  groups  and  agencies 
— but  also  with  such  government 
sponsored  and  popularly  supported 
organizations  as  the  Citizens  Defense 
Corps.” 

Praises  Scrap  Drive 

Earlier  in  his  talk,  Mr.  LaRoche 
sp)oke  words  of  praise  for  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  job  done  by  newspapers  and 
advertising  agencies  in  the  recent 
nation-wide  scrap  campaign.  “The 
newspapers  showed  that  success 
comes  when  national  plans  are 
brought  into  local  focus,”  he  asserted. 
“They  have  shown  the  place  of  de¬ 
centralization.  The  scrap  campaign  is 
a  demonstration  of  what  happens 
when  local  editors  and  publishers,  and 
their  advertising  departments,  go  to 
work  on  a  national  job  in  a  local  way. 

“The  newspapers  did  a  terrific  job. 
But  advertising  can  proudly  say  that 
in  this  scrap  campaign  it  conceived 
the  informational  job  and  gave  it  the 
initial  momentum.” 

Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  director  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  in  reporting 
on  the  work  accomplished  in  the  past 
nine  months,  also  stressed  that  the 
important  contribution  advertising 
has  made  in  Washington  is  the  kind 
of  orderly  thinking  and  analytical 
ability  which  has  marked  every 
advertising  effort  to  date.  He  men¬ 
tioned  many  of  the  activities  which 
the  council  has  undertaken,  explain¬ 
ing  there  are  at  present  65  campaigns 
approved  by  OWI,  with  the  council 
now  active  on  36  of  them.  He  paid 
special  tribute  to  the  “Share  the  Meat” 
campaign  recently  completed  under 
the  direction  of  Vernon  Beatty,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Swift  &  Com- 
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pany,  ably  assisted  by  seven  Chicago 
agencies.  Dr.  McClintock  said  those 
in  charge  of  that  campaign  have  taken 
a  complex  problem  and  made  it  simple 
for  the  public  to  understand. 

■ 

Scrap  Drive  "Nation's 
No.  1  Success  Story" 

National  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  this  week  are  receiving  further 
documentation  of  the  success  of  the 
Newspapers’  United  Scrap  Metal  Drive 
in  a  folder  labeling  the  effort  as  “The 
Nation’s  No.  1  Success  Story,”  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA. 

Part  of  the  history  related  in  the 
folder  is  similar  to  the  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisement,  “The  Story  of  a  People’s 
Crusade.”  issued  by  the  Bureau  to 
all  daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  last  fortnight,  and  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  appear  throughout  the 
country. 

Reproduced  in  the  folder,  however, 
are  the  key  advertisements  of  the 
Newspapers’  United  Scrap  Metal  Drive 
Committee,  headed  by  Richard  W, 
Slocum,  general  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin;  typical 
news  stories  and  features  with  which 
newspapers  supported  the  advertising, 
and  many  photographs  of  incidents 
during  the  actual  scrap-collection  ef¬ 
fort. 

“The  story  of  this  great  national 
success  is  a  composite  of  thousands  of 
local  stories — as  fascinating  and  varied 
as  the  American  scene  itself,”  the 
folder  declares  in  introducing  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  “Sidelights  &  Highlights”  to 
illustrate  “the  fervor  with  which  the 
people  went  into  action.” 

Total  contribution  of  newspaper 
space  included,  this  section  relates, 
31,250  full  pages,  an  average  of  almost 
a  page  a  day  for  the  three-week  drive 
in  every  daily  in  the  country,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  Editor  &  Publisher  survey, 
Nov.  28,  page  5.  Paying  tribute  to  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  which  individ¬ 
ually  originated  and  led  the  first  state¬ 
wide  newspaper-sponsored  scrap  drive 
last  summer,  the  folder  cites  the  high 
per  capita  scrap-gathering  total  of 
Nebraska  in  the  second  drive  as  well, 
in  addition  to  the  per  capita  records 
of  other  leading  states. 

How  state  and  city  governments, 
schools  and  colleges,  churches  and 
welfare  organizations  made  notable 
contributions  is  also  reported,  as  is  the 
part  played  by  special  prize  funds 
awarded  by  newspapers  in  many  cit¬ 
ies. 

“Everywhere,  just  people,  by  the 
millions,  poked  through  attics,  closets 
and  cellars,  often  gave  up  long-cher¬ 
ished  possessions.”  the  folder  con¬ 
cludes,  in  giving  a  roundup  of  un¬ 
usual  personal  sacrifices  made  by  in¬ 
dividuals. 

“This  is  the  stuff  of  which  a  people’s 
achievement  is  made.  This  is  what 
happens  in  a  democracy  when  the 
people,  informed  and  led  by  their 
newspapers,  go  into  action.” 

DEAR  HITS  AT  HAGUE 

Officials  of  Mayor  Frank  Hague's 
administration  used  uniformed  police¬ 
men  and  firemen  in  an  attempt  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  circulation  of  the  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  in  1928  and 
1929,  when  the  newspaper  was  polit¬ 
ically  opposed  to  the  Mayor,  Walter 
M.  Dear,  co-publisher  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
testified  Dec.  9  at  the  Supreme  Court 
hearing  into  the  conditions  of  the  in¬ 
dictment  against  Mayor  James  J. 
Donovan  of  Bayonne.  He  testified  that 
as  a  result  of  political  pressure  dur¬ 
ing  those  years  the  newspaper  lost 
“well  in  excess  of  $50,000  in  theatrical 
advertising." 


TOR  <S  PUBLISHEp 

Urges  Five-Day 
Publication  to 
Save  Materials 

Aronson,  Louisville  Timeg 
M.  E.,  Proposes  Plan 
To  Donald  Sterling 

A.  Y.  Aronson,  managing  editor  a 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  this  «ed 
suggested  a  plan  for  overcoming  ft, 
materials  shortage. 

In  a  wire  to  Donald  J.  Sterii* 
managing  editor  of  the  Oregon  Jo^ 
nal,  Portland,  Ore.,  who  is  advisor* 
wartime  newspaper  and  publish* 
problems  to  WPB  Chief  Donald  Nd. 
son,  Mr.  Aronson  suggested: 

Seat  VorioMt  Savin9t 
That  the  newspaper  subscriber  h 
rationed  by  discontinuing  Saturij 
p.m.  papers  and  Monday  ajn.  paptn 
This,  Mr.  Aronson  pointed  out,  cooU 
be  done  without  sacrificing  the  quJitt 
or  content  of  newspapers. 

By  taking  these  steps,  he  said,  s 
automatic  newsprint  saving  of  IR 
and  a  manpower  saving  of  from  U 
to  15%,  could  be  effect^. 

“Advertising  loss  would  be  ofte 
by  retaining  Ae  same  delivered  prkr 
for  five  daily  editions  as  charged  do* 
for  six  daily  editions,”  the  Loukrillr 
newspaper  executive  stated. 

He  also  recommended  that  the  tia 
of  Sunday  papers  be  cut,  but  urgtd 
that  they  continue  to  publish. 

In  a  supplementary  statement,  Mr 
Aronson  pointed  out  that  his  plai 
also  would  save  rubber,  zinc,  ink,  hnt 
light,  power,  etc. 

■ 

La  Guordia  Rants 
At  Reporters  Again 

New  York’s  Mayor  Fiorello  R  Li 
Guardia  last  week  renewed  his  frai 
with  City  Hall  reporters.  The  fiery 
little  city  official  displayed  his  dkei- 
isfaction  at  a  question  put  to  him  by 
Peter  Kihss,  World-Telegram  reporter 
by  snatching  Kihss ’s  notes  from  bis 
hands,  tearing  them  up  and  tossm; 
them  at  his  feet.  He  stamped  on: 
with  the  promise  that  he  would  “ha« 
nothing  to  do  with  you  (meaning  ill 
reporters)  for  two  weeks.” 

Kihss,  who  has  known  the  mayo; 
for  nine  years,  put  his  query  regarding 
LaGuardia’s  plan  regarding  a  current 
pension  case. 

“What  paper  are  you  from?”  4e 
Mayor  snapped,  adding,  when  he  was 
told: 

“I  thought  so.  That  is  just  a  stupid 
statement  and  I  have  no  patience 
with  you.” 

As  his  words  were  being  noted,  the 
Mayor  rattled  on  to  Kihss:  “That  pi¬ 
per  is  just  crooked  from  the  word  p 
and  I  hope  you’ve  got  that  down." 

Kihss  was  putting  it  down  whenli 
Guardia  snatched  the  paper  from  bh 
hands. 

The  World-Telegram  noted  edi¬ 
torially  Dec.  7:  “From  any  responiibii 
person  such  a  charge  would  be  seriois 
From  the  little  man  who  has  groai 
too  big  for  his  hat  and  too  small  to 
his  shoes,  it  is  nothing  more  than  tt- 
other  display  of  the  bad  taste  wto 
which  New  Yorkers  are  already  moe 
than  fed  up.” 

DAILY  CHARGES  WASTE 

Performing  a  public  service,  ^ 
Baltimore  Sun  this  week,  after  careto 
investigation,  charged  that  Feden 
office  buildings  in  Washington  are  eJ- 
ceeding  the  basic  heating  temperatur 
ordered  for  such  structures  two 
months  ago.  Sun  investigators  foi^ 
that  the  average  temperature  in  tw 
buildings  was  in  excess  of  76  degrees 
or  eight  degrees  higher. 
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T  aII/v  Prrrcr^nc  Personals  and  Notes 

^U6Ua  ruiouilo  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  Loring 

I  ^  Pickering,  former  vice-president  and 

JSX)  X  GCtXS  general  manager  of  the  Notrh  Amer- 

*  *  _  iCAN  Newspaper  Alliance,  has  left  the 

Colllllfin  Army  Air  Forces  basic  training  center 

W IllAliy  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  where  he  served 

Famed  King  Movie  Writer  as  intelligence  officer,  to  assume  com- 

.  mand  of  a  new  AAF  Technical  Tram- 

Begon  in  Chicago  ing  Command  school  at  Pawling. 

.  Syndicate  Fetes  Her  N.  Y - King’s  Walter  Winchell,  who 

‘  '  is  on  a  confidential  Navy  mission  for 

By  S.  J.  MONCHAK  an  indefinite  time,  has  three  ex-war 

correspondents  batting  for  him  on  his 
The  American  movie-goer  being  weekly  radio  broadcast.  They  are 
«hat  he  is.  even  in  war — a  faithful  John  Gunther,  Robert  St.  John  and 
follower  of  his  hero’s  or  heroine’s  do-  Baukhage.  .  .  .  AP  Features  this  week 
ingj— Hollywoc^  remains  one  of  the  announced  a  novel  picture  show  page, 
principal  date  lines  appearing  in  news-  ••jjj  J943  _  _  ”  speculating  on  some  of 
papers  today.  Only  Washington  has  the  big  news  events  of  the  new  year 
nioie  working  reporters.  from  food  to  fighting.  .  .  .  Feg  Mur- 

One  of  the  most  widely^  read  col-  ray’s  daughter,  Lorraine,  recently  was 
junns  on  filmdom’s  activities  is  that  married  in  Los  Angeles  to  Sergeant 
of  Louella  Parsons,  famed  columnist  Chester  Dennis,  U.S.A.,  with  Feg  tak- 
of  Kwc  Features  Syndicate.  She  ob-  j^g  her  down  the  aisle.  Feg  is  King’s 
«rved  the  20th  anniversary  of  writ-  “Seein’  Stars”  creator.  .  .  .  Sergeant 
ing  the  columns  for  W.  R.  Hearst  last  Dave  Breger,  now  King  cartoonist,  also 


week.  made  news.  He  completed  a  huge 

Started  in  Chicago  mural  in  the  recreation  room  at  the 

Often  called  ‘‘First  Lady  of  the  Washington  American  Red  Cross  ser- 
Movie  Capital,”  Miss  Parsons  (who  in  vice  club  in  Londdn  last  week.  It  is 
private  life  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Harry  an  enlargement  of  one  of  his  famous 
W.  Martin,  now  an  Army  major  serv-  “Private  Breger”  cartoons.  Breger 
ing  with  U.  S.  troops  in  Australia),  is  a  combat  correspondent  for  Yank. 
started  newspapering  on  the  old  Chi-  ■ 

cogo  Record-Herald,  before  Mr.  Hearst  ChicaQO  PtGSS 
acquired  it.  She  began  writing  a  daily  ...  ^  »  . 

motion  picture  column  immediately  VOlGrCinS  JVlGGt 
on  the  strength  of  having  written  a  Highlight  of  the  Chicago  Press  Vet- 
book,  “How  to  Write  for  the  Movies.”  erans’  Association  fourth  annual  din- 
Rus  was  the  first  regular  movie  col-  dedication  of  a  plaque  in 

umn  written  for  a  newspaper.  Miss  memory  of  the  Whitechapel  Club,  a 
Parsons  believes.  From  Chicago,  Miss  famous  organization  of  newspapermen 
Parsons  went  to  New  York  to  work  ^^g  iggS  and  died  of 

on  the  Morning  Tclc^aph,  and  later  “overstrenuous  living”  a  few  years 
was  with  the  Hcio  York  American,  ]atgj._  More  than  125  members  of  the 
now  the  Joumal-Ame^an.  association  attended  the  dinner  at  the 

In  the  fall  of  19M  her  health  gave  LaSalle,  Dec.  5. 

way  after  yeare  of  strenuous  news-  rp^e  plaque  was  hung  in  a  barroom 
pai»r  work  and  she  w^  forced  to  go  ^^e  hotel,  approximately  on  the  site 
to  California  for  a  rest.  On  her  re-  occupied  by  the  quarters  of  the  White- 
covery,  she  ass^ed  the  post  of  motion  ^^apel  Club.  Bernard  J.  Mullaney, 
picture  editor  for  Universal  ^rvice.  ^gif.^nown  editor  of  the  last  century. 
She  has  scored  her  share  of  scoops  unveiled  the  plaque 

about  motion  picture  happenings  and  inscription: 

IS  on  hand  for  every  im^rtant  event  ^  Near  this  Site  was 

m  the  film  colony.  She  has  appeared  Founded  the  Whitechapel  Club,  Sanc- 
m  one  motion  picture  and  has  done  Newspaper  Men  and  their 

some  radio  work.  Dedicated  to  the  Spirit  of 

Last  week  she  was  guest  of  honor  r+  ” 

at  a  party  given  for  her  in  New  York  ^  j  u  , 

Mo^ph  V  Connolly  King  prosidon.,  old ’’wf 

and  other  King  executives  and  asso-  ,-i,  .  i  u  u-  i.  j 

“  Club  whose  membership  embraced  a 

After  spending  two  weeks  in  New  Who”  of  men  destined  to  be- 

York.  she  returned  to  the  West  Coast  literature  and  jour- 

2Q  nalism.  They  are  Charles  H.  Dennis, 

She  writes  seven  columns  a  week,  emeriti^  of  the  Chicago  Daily 

News  and  John  T.  McCutcheon,  dean 
fvAnc.  d-  1  of  Chicago  Tribune  cartoonists, 

TOF.  Wo-  wollof  Gov.  Dwight  H.  Green  presented  the 


by  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  King  president, 
and  other  King  executives  and  asso¬ 
ciates. 


Dec.  10. 

She  writes  seven  columns  a  week 

Lyons  Lends  a  Hand 


TTffi  Russian  War  Relief  IS  going  to  veterans,  all  of  whom  have 

get  a  tidy  little  check  from  the  ^  Chicago  newspaper  for  at 


London  News-Chronicle 


diiu  tan  ,  20  vears  with  a  state  charter 

thank  Leonard  Lyons,  McNaught  ®  cnarier. 

SmicATE^  New  York  columnist,  for  -  '■ 

it  Lyons’  column  Dec.  7  was  guest- 
written  by  Ivy  Low  (Mrs.  Maxim  Lit- 
rinov,  wife  of  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
to  the  U.  S.)  and  it  impressed  the 
"iglish  paper.  Asking  Lyons’  permis¬ 
sion  to  reprint  it,  the  paper  agreed  to 
P®y  for  its  use  by  sending  the  check 
to  the  RWR  at  the  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist’s  suggestion. 

Religious  News  Series 
RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE  this 
week  released  the  first  of  a  series  of 
th^  weekly  articles  entitled  “The 
tJiu^  Meets  the  War.”  They  de- 
^be  what  the  nation’s  churches  are 
*>uig  for  service  men.  and  the  un- 
wartime  activities  of  clergymen 
?  local  communities.  One  article  is 
entirely  to  the  activities  of 
I  ^tholic  nuns,  described  as  “the 
publicized  of  the  nation’s  w’omen 
olimteers.”  The  first  article  was  re¬ 
leased  for  use  on  the  Dec.  12-13  week- 

vIHl. 


Food  and  the 
Fight  for  Freedom 

.A  GREAT  national  leader  has  said:  “We 
are  only  beginning  to  understand  what  a  pow¬ 
erful  weapon  food  can  be.  .  .  .  We  must  use 
it  to  the  full  limit  of  its  effectiveness  to  hasten 
victory  and  help  build  the  basis  of  a  fair  and 
lasting  peace.” 


How  can  America  be  sure  that  its  precious 
food  supplies  are  used  to  the  full  limit  of 
their  effectiveness  to  “win  the  war  and  write 
the  peace”? 

Efficient  distribution  is  the  surest  guarantee — 
for  efficient  distribution  means  more  food, 
better  food,  lower  prices,  and  important  sav¬ 
ings  of  manpower  and  transportation  facilities. 

By  speeding  perishables  from  farm  to  dinner 
table,  efficient  distribution  cuts  down  the  loss 
from  damage  and  spoilage,  and  thus  gets  more 
actual  food  into  the  hands  of  consumers.  It 
delivers  foods  so  quickly  that  they  have  little 
chance  to  lose  their  nutritional  values.  By 
eliminating  unnecessary  in-between  handling 
costs  and  expenses,  food  prices  are  kept  down. 

Efficient  distribution  is  helping  millions  of 
working  men  and  women  to  get  the  food  that 
will  strengthen  them  to  do  better  work  on 
their  war  jobs.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  making 
possible  substantial  savings  of  manpower, 
transportation,  gasoline,  oil,  rubber — releasing 
them  to  produce  and  distribute  other  war 
essentials. 

That  is  why  the  men  and  women  of  A.  &  P. 
are  proud  of  their  part  in  helping  to  feed 
America  .  .  .  proud  that  they  are  doing  the 
nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago:  211  West  Wacker  Drive 
New  York:  220  East  42nd  Street 
Son  Frdncisco:  1st  Not  I  Bonk  Bldg 


I 


§tar  tlyat  IC^aha  to  All 

of  nation  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  rule  by  the 
judgment  of  an  entire  people.  Under  the  protec' 
tion  of  Divine  Providence  this  people  has  ad' 


PRINTING  was  not  invented  until  long 
after  the  Star  appeared  in  the  East.  But 
since  then,  the  profession  of  printing 


and  publishing  has  become  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  telling  the  Story,  bringing  wisdom  to 
men  seeking  the  better  life.  C.It  was  such  men. 
earnestly  in  search  of  right,  who  established  this 
nation  i66  years  ago.  They  founded  it  on  their 
belief  in  the  Creator’s  endowment  of  each  indi' 
vidual  with  unalienable  rights.  It  was  the  first 
nation  so  conceived  and  established.  In  doing 
so  our  forbears  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  their  inten' 
tions.  C.In  a  brief  span  of  years  this  new  kind 


vanced  farther  along  the  difficult  path  to  all 
the  freedoms  than  has  any  other  nation.  C.Now 
forces  of  evil  challenge  what  has  been  built. 
C.Now  more  than  ever,  therefore,  must  all  the 
people  know  all  the  truth  at  all  times.  Only 
then  can  this  peace'accustomed  people  under' 
stand  their  country’s  danger— and  do  all  that  is 
needed... in  adapting  living  habits,  redirecting 
their  efforts,  and  putting  intensity  into  produc' 
tion ...  so  that  the  courage  of  freemen  will  have 
enough  weapons,  in  time,  to  defeat  the  enemy. 


This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  messages  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
by  iN’TF.RTYPr  Corporation.  Brool^lyn.  Text  in  Kenntonidn 


r. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 


DaII*  CS«lAr  aI  Illinois  “Hell  Box"  cam- 

nOnilOl  UJvJ  DUin  JIQwJ  OI  palgn  is  a  22x34  mch  two  color  poster 

illustrated  with  a  fortress  bomber  rep- 

ii  7Sm«  resenting  the  Graphic  Arts,  from 

16*vdUQC  Line  lOr  tnOrdYlnfl  ^^e  Hen  Box-bomb"  filled 

'  *  »  ^  with  scrap  metal  is  about  to  fall  upon 

b  xr  fiB  I  heads  of  Hitler  and  Hirohito  who 

Herbert  btanger  Reports  Successful  Procedure  are  “on  the  Run  to  Ruin."  The  poster 

Found  Using  Large  Flats  and  Not  Cutting  Them  mailed  m  a  wpb  "Official"  gov- 

^  ernmenl  envelope  to  each  of  4,800  es- 

boston,  mass.,  Dec.  11 — Both  sides  shown  any  tendency  to  buckle  nor  has  tablishment  in  Illinois,  including  all 
of  16-gauge  zinc  can  be  used  for  any  difficulty  in  “burning  in”  come  up.  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  print- 
newspaper  halftones  and  line  cuts,  ac-  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  thinner  zinc  lithographic,  electrotyping,  photo- 

oording  to  the  report  on  successful  ex-  plates  do  not  get  much  wear  in  a  engraving,  bookbinding  and  other 
periments  carried  on  by  the  Christian  newspaper  plant  where  stereos  are  operating  plants,  besides  manufac- 
5ei«nce  Monitor.  Herbert  T.  Stanger,  made  of  all  the  papier,  but  thinner  turers,  u.sed  machinei'y  dealers,  paper 
production  manager  of  the  Monitor,  zinc  might  give  some  trouble  on  merchants  and  others  in  and  associated 
and  president  of  the  New  England  presses  that  use  the  zinc  plates  in  ti i  •  j  • 

Newspaper  Mechanical  Executives  direct  contact  with  the  paper  for  enable  the  Hell  Box  Ijrigade  in 

Conference  told  Editor  &  Publisher  printing  each  impression.  each  plant  to  more  easily  determine 

of  the  complete  success  that  hLs  paper  As  the  government  finds  it  neces-  material  is  scrappable  l-o 

has  had  in  the  use  of  the  .064  gauge  sary  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  dems  weie  listed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
zinc,  using  both  sides  for  cuts  and  cn-  zinc  made  available  to  the  newspapers,  checked  on  as  the  Hel 

graW  many  plants  are  working  out  plans  ^ox  sjilvage  men  go  through  the  plant 

Mr.  Stanger  explained  that  half-  that  will  save  zinc.  They  are  also 
tones  would  reproduce  “quite  well”  keeping  accurate  records  of  all  the  ^  ^  ® 

on  the  reverse  side  of  the  plates,  and  zinc  bought  and  records  which  will  t 

that  line  cuts  were  very  satisfactory'  show  how  little  of  the  metal  is  used  D|*Af ACC  F|C|lAC 

on  the  back  of  plates. which  were  used  up  in  the  newspaper  plant.  Looking  llvwf  ■  IU%V#J  Lllllv# 


any  difficulty  in  “burning  in”  come  up.  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  print- 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  thinner  zinc  lithographic,  electrotyping,  photo¬ 

plates  do  not  get  much  wear  in  a  engraving,  bookbinding  and  other 
newspaper  plant  where  stereos  are  operating  plants,  besides  manufac- 


direct  contact  with  the  paner  for  enable  the  Hell  Box  brigade  in 

printing  each  impression.  plant  to  more  easily  determine 

As  the  government  finds  it  neces-  material  is  sciappable  120 

sary  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  items  were  listed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
zinc  made  available  to  the  newspapers,  P^‘’ter  to  be  checked  off  as  the  Hell 
many  plants  are  working  out  plans  ^ox  sjilvage  men  go  through  the  plant 

that  will  save  zinc.  They  are  also  "‘if 

.11  the  enlarged  Hell  Box. 


for  halftones  on  the  front.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  reverse  side  of  the 


ahead  to  possible  further  curtailment, 
Richard  M.  Fitzgerald,  production 


New  Process  Etches 
Zinc  by  Electrolysis 


plates  are  polished  up  with  pumice  manager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  lilllv  Uy  Llv\llvlJJIJ 
until  a  good  surface  is  secured  and  Telegram-Gazette,  is  said  to  be  satis- 

then  the  plates  are  made  in  the  usual  fied  with  the  use  of  21-gauge  (.032)  Johnstone  Electric  Company 
photo-engraving  manner.  zinc  for  halftones.  He  has  been  ex-  i_i  p  tn 

l.„.  fL.  wHh  lha.  a™  a.e.al  for  Has  Beor  Experiment, r,  m 

rr  XU  u  1  f  •  x  some  time.  Chicago  Tribune  riant 

To  use  the  back  of  16-gaugc  zme  it  ^ 

is  most  necessary  to  use  large  flats  for  II  B  rr  C  f  •  Considerable  interest  has  been  cre- 

economical  procedure;  and  “use  plenty  nCll  BOX  jCfdP  CdlTiPdlQn  throughout  the  photo  engraving 

of  elbow  grease  and  scour  them  up  _  _  r  r  SI  industry  by  the  Johnstone  Electric 

well,”  Mr.  Stanger  explains.  Experi-  Illinois  Group  Has  Program  to  Company's  announcement  that  zinc 
mentation  started  early  last  spring  at  KdoTal  from  PLnl,  printing  plates  may  now  be  etched  by 

the  Monitor  at  a  time  when  a  few  electrolysis.  Line  or  halftone  zme 

other  newspapers  were  also  playing  The  "Hell  Box”  campaign,  designed  plates  are  being  etched  in  comparable 
around  with  the  idea.  Some  papers,  to  salvage  scrap  metal  from  graphic  time  to  that  where  the  nitric  acid 
it  is  said,  use  a  buffing  wheel  or  other  arts  establishments  will  spread  across  method  is  used  but  without  employing 
mechanical  means  of  polishing  the  the  continent,  according  to  infoi'mation  critical  chemicals  or  acids.  Months  of 
surface  on  the  back  of  the  plates,  received  by  S.  F.  Beatty,  secretary  and  patient  research  in  the  plant  of  the 
but  pumice  and  “elbow  grease”  does  general  manager  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Johnstone  Electric  Company,  Chicago, 


'Hell  Box"  Strap  Campaign 

Illinois  Group  Has  Program  to 
Salvage  Metal  from  Plants 


A.s,sociation  of  Illinois,  to  whom  re- 


After  halftones  have  been  made  on  ports  from  all  cooperating  plants  in 
the  topside  of  the  plate  a  mat  is  the  Illinois  campaign  are  returnable. 


ment  and  through  this  newspaper’s 
cooperation  it  was  possible  to  ascertain 
what  changes  and  adjustments  would 


I  the  job  for  the  Monitor  men.  A.s,sociation  of  Illinois,  to  whom  re-  finally  resulted  in  the  satisfactory  dis- 

After  halftones  have  been  made  on  ports  from  all  cooperating  plants  in  solving  of  zinc  by  the  new  process, 

the  topside  of  the  plate  a  mat  is  the  Illinois  campaign  are  returnable.  The  process  was  installed  in  the 

pulled  and  the  mat  is  then  cast.  The  The  campaign  was  fostered  by  the  In-  Chicago  Tribune  engraving  depart- 

stereo  plate  is  then  cut  up  and  the  dustrial  Salvage  Section  of  the  WPB  ment  and  through  this  newspaper’s 
stereotypes  are  used  in  making  up  the  in  Chicago.  cooperation  it  was  possible  to  ascertain 

paper.  The  zinc  plate  then  is  still  The  principal  piece  of  advertising  is-  what  changes  and  adjustments  would 

uncut  and  is  polished  on  the  reverse - - 

side  and  the  large  flat  of  line  cuts  is 
made.  The.se  may  be  cut  up  or  a  mat 
pulled  and  cast  of  the  reverse  side  as 
well.  Not  cutting  up  the  plate  is  the 
cue  to  the  success  of  the  use  of  the 
second  side,  it  is  said,  since  a  good 
size  sheet  can  be  polished  and  cleaned 
up  more  easily. 

Since  the  engravers  bite  on  the  top¬ 
side  of  the  zinc  plates  only  goes  into 
the  surface  of  the  plate  .006  to  .008  of 
an  inch,  there  is  still  plenty  of  the 
plate  not  used  if  only  one  side  is  used. 

By  using  both  sides  of  the  plate  the 
newspapers  are  able  to  cut  the  zinc 

S.d'pos's'ibi  ‘"esinJiao  Hoflor  Boliviati  and  Mexican  Journalists 

Wartime  <5evera1  timec  tVio  ANPA  SEVERAL  distinguished  journalists  from  Bolivia  and  Mexico  who  recently  arrived  in 

has  n,,i  'xL,  x-  f  ,L  XL-  New  York  City  on  a  good-will  tour  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  several  leading 

nas  put  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  r  o  -iu  xl  ii  x-xtij  ’ 

-j  f  xn  r  newspaper  men  trom  Brazil  who  were  en  route  home  atter  a  trip  to  England,  were 

oi-i.,:  ^  16-gauge  zinc  for  en-  honored  by  the  Linotype  Company  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York, 

X  ings  before  the  industry,  and  the  25.  Harry  L.  Gage,  Linotype  vice-president,  served  as  toastmaster,  and  among 

onitor  now  is  convinced  that  it  is  j^e  speakers  were  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  Linotype  president;  Teddy  Hartman,  consul 
"ft  is  doubtful  that  we  general  of  Bolivia;  Rafael  de  la  Colina,  consul  general  of  Mexico;  Sotero  Cosme,  vlce- 
will  ever  use  only  one  side  again.”  Mr.  consul  of  Brazil;  Jose  Perez  Moreno,  a  writer  for  El  Universal  of  Mexico  City;  Federico 
Stanger  added.  Gutierrez  Gamier,  publisher  of  La  Tlerra  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  Julio  Barata,  chief  of 

2I-Gaiiae  Also  Used  Brazilian  commission  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 

*_j  ,  .  -  .  ,  .  xx  Affairs.  James  Wright  Brown,  Sr.,  president  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  spoke  for  the 

newspapers  of  the  United  States.  Pictured  above,  at  the  head  table  at  the  party,  are 


Honor  Bolivian  and  Mexican  Journalists 

SEVERAL  distinguished  journalists  from  Bolivia  and  Mexico  who  recently  arrived  in 
New  York  City  on  a  good-will  tour  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  several  leading 
newspaper  men  from  Brazil  who  were  en  route  home  after  a  trip  to  England,  were 


will  ever  use  only  one  side  again.”  Mr. 
Stanger  added. 

21-Gauge  Also  Used 

speaking  of  zinc  plates,  Mr. 


c,,_„  ;  o  Tx  XL  X  newspapers  ot  me  unireo  orares.  ricrureo  aoove,  at  zne  neao  raoie  at  me  parry,  are 

ger  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  Ogden  Reid,  president  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Inc.;  Messrs.  Brown  and  Cosme;  Jorge 
gauge  zinc  (.032)  works  out  sue-  Oliveira  Maia,  editor  of  A  Nolte  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Messrs,  de  la  Colina,  Gage, 
essiully  in  the  Monitor  plant  for  half-  Hartman.  Mackey,  Moreno  and  Gamier.  In  the  foreground  at  left  center  is  J.  William 
tones.  The  thinner  plates  have  not  Schulze,  executive  assistant  to  Mr.  Mackey. 


have  to  be  made  under  actual  produc¬ 
tion  conditions  by  the  new  process. 
One  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Johns¬ 
tone  Electric  Etching  Machines  which 
had  been  used  for  etching  Jem  metal 
was  converted  to  adapt  it  for  the 
etching  of  zinc  with  the  new  Ark  acid- 
less  electric  zinc  etching  process. 

Mechanical  Agitation 

Air  agitation  as  used  in  the  etching 
machine  for  Jem  metal  is  not  practical 
for  etching  zinc  by  the  new  Ark  acid¬ 
less  method,  so  a  mechanical  agitator 
was  installed. 

Prior  to  etching,  no  changes  are 
made  in  the  plate  making  procedure. 
Instead  of  putting  the  plate  into  the 
acid  bath,  it  is  immersed  in  the  elec¬ 
trolyte  and  hung  on  the  positive  bus 
bar  by  means  of  a  clamp.  No  etching 
action  occurs  until  the  switch  is 
thrown  and  the  voltage  has  been  set. 
which  is  usually  12  to  18  volts  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  size  of  the  plate.  The 
.solution  is  mechanically  agitated  in 
such  a  way  that  the  bottom  of  the 
plate  is  kept  smooth  and  clean  and 
also  maintains  the  chemical  content 
of  the  bath  substantially  even 
throughout. 

While  the  etching  is  in  progress,  the 
plate  can  be  examined  from  time  to 
time  without  having  to  be  rinsed  off 
with  water.  As  no  oxide  is  formed 
during  the  etching  operation,  the 
etched  out  bare  metal  surfaces  have 
the  appearance  of  polished  aluminum. 

Preliminary  figures  on  costs  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  the  special  Ark  electrolyte 
and  electricity  consumed  indicate 
there  will  be  a  savings  of  approx¬ 
imately  25%  to  40%  over  acid  costs. 
The  motor  generators  used  are  low 
voltage,  high  amperage  units  which 
are  built  especially  for  etching  pur¬ 
poses. 

Machines  Available 

The  Ark  electric  zinc  etching  ma¬ 
chine  may  be  secured  complete  for 
zinc  etching  with  the  patented  acidless 
‘  Ark  process,  subject  to  the  necessary 
priorities,  or  some  of  the  later  models 
•  of  the  Johnstone  Electric  Etching  Ma- 
'  chines  can  be  converted  for  use  with 
'  this  process  and  the  patented  solution. 

This  method  produces  plates  that 
are  carefully  etched  and  free  of  cor¬ 
rosion.  also  a.ssuring  better  working 
conditions  for  etchers  with  no  danger 
of  acid  burns.  It  eliminates  entirely 
the  need  for  special  plumbing  or  ven¬ 
tilating  systems  as  no  corrosive  fumes 
are  generated.  Three  more  installa¬ 
tions  of  the  new  Ark  acidless  zinc 
etching  process  will  be  made  in  publi¬ 
cations  this  month.  Constant  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  machines  together  with 
the  re.st'arch  being  carried  on  by  the 
Johnstone  Electric  Company  along 
the  lines  of  special  current  wave 
lengths  and  special  zinc  will  make  it 
possible  to  use  this  process  extensively 
I  after  the  war. 

;  Heads  Pressmen's  Union 

j  Frank  P.  Kenny  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  was  chosen  president  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Printing 
I  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2  at  the  biennial 
I  election  held  last  month.  Thomas  J. 
Quinn  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
succeeded  Kenny  as  vice-president 
and  John  L.  McFadden.  also  of  the 
News,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 
,  Kenny  succeeds  Reeves  H.  McGilli- 
cuddy. 
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Graphic  Arts  Educational 
Ass'n  Holds  Regional  Meeting 

Middle  Atlantic  Group  Meets  in  New  York  .  .  .  Discuss 
Contribution  of  Industry  to  War 

By  J.  HENRY  HOLLOWAY 


OWING  to  conditions  imposed  by  the 

war,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
National  Graphic  Arts  Education  As¬ 
sociation  to  can¬ 
cel  its  annual 
conference  plan¬ 
ned  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  last  June 
and  to  substitute 
12  regional  meet¬ 
ings  for  various 
sections  of  the 
country.  Some  of 
these  have  al¬ 
ready  been  held 
in  die  Central 
West  and  on  the 
West  Coast  in  j.  Henry  Holloway 
centers  among 

which  are  Minneapolis,  Portland 
(Ore.),  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  Dallas. 

The  conference  for  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States  was  held  Nov.  14,  in  the 
Salle  Modeme  and  the  Roof  Garden 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York, 
and  brought  representatives  from 
seven  states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  This  meeting  was  arranged 
and  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Printing  Teachers  Guild,  of  which 
Joseph  M.  Howlin  is  president. 

I6S  AH»nd»d 

While  the  majority  of  the  165  regis¬ 
trants  are  printing  teachers,  many 
directors  an  dsupervisors  of  graphic 
arts  or  vocational  education  were 
present.  Among  these  were  Associate 
Superintendent  George  F.  Pigott,  Di¬ 
rector  Morris  E.  Siegel,  Administrative 
Assistant  Dr.  Clare  Baldwin,  Laurance 
J.  Young,  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Arts,  all  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education;  Patrick  J.  Smith.  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Boston  High  Schools; 
C.  Harold  Lauck.  Superintendent  and 
Laboratory  Instructor  in  Journalism, 
Washington  and  Lee  Universitv.  Lex¬ 
ington,  Va.;  Allan  D.  Backus.  Director 
of  Practical  Arts.  Board  of  Education, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Dr.  Lee  M.  Thurston, 
Professor  of  Education,  Universitv  of 
Pittsburgh;  T.  G.  McGrew,  Field  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  New  York  Employ¬ 
ing  Printers  Association;  Arthur  J. 
Hinchcliffe.  Secretary,  Southern  Con¬ 
necticut  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen,  and  R.  B.  Culver,  Super¬ 
visor,  Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

The  list  of  speakers  on  the  program 
that  continued  through  the  day  con¬ 
tains  names  well  knowns  in  the  fields 
of  education  and  the  graphic  arts.  The 
conference  opened  with  greeting  and 
welcome  and  an  address  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Pigott,  who  stated  that  the 
Printing  Teachers  Guild  was  the  first 
organization  of  trade  teachers  in  New 
York  and  that  it  became  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  series  of  similar  trade 
teacher  groups  resulting  in  the  New 
York  Association  of  Trade  Teachers 
Guilds. 

Hupp  E.  Otto,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  president  also  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  of  Wheeling.  W.  Va., 
and  instructor  of  printing  in  Wheeling, 
gave  the  keynote  address  in  which 
was  emphasized  the  contribution  to  be 
made  to  the  war  service  by  the  graphic 
arts,  but  particularly  by  students  of 
printing.  He  mentioned  many  activi¬ 
ties  outside  the  school  shop  which 
offer  abundant  opportunity  for  alert 
students. 


Under  the  heading  “Opportunities 
and  Responsibilities  of  Graphic  Arts 
Education”  in  relation  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  school,  the  community,  three 
speakers  called  attention  of  printing 
teachers  to  the  many  ways  in  which 
graphic  arts  education  can  make  itself 
a  vital  effective  force  in  these  various 
relationships.  The  speakers  were  John 
A.  Wilkens  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  War  Work  Council,  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense;  John  A  Backus, 
Educational  Director,  American  Type 
Founders  Company;  and  Patrick  F. 
Boughal,  executive  member  of  the 
Vocational  High  School  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York.  Mr.  Boughal 
emphasized  the  opportunities  that  re¬ 
sult  to  the  benefit  of  both  agencies 
when  the  school  knows  its  community 
and  when  the  commimity  looks  to  the 
school  as  an  active  agency  not  only  in 
instructional  affairs  but  in  many  ac¬ 
tivities  of  community  life. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Ink  Division  of 
Interchemical  Corporation,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  va»y  the  program  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  educational  sound  film 
entitled  “More  Than  Meets  the  Eye.” 
This  is  of  value  to  teachers  of  print¬ 
ing  in  that  it  shows  the  precision  with 
which  printers’  ink  is  manufactured, 
the  chemical  processes  involved,  and 
its  application  and  effectiveness  in  in¬ 
dustrial  progress. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  program 
was  the  presentation  of  a  theme  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  all  teachers.  The  title 
developed  by  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Haller, 
principal  of  Andrew  Jackson  High 
School,  New  York,  was  “Stop,  Look 
and  Listen — Danger  Ahead!”  Dr.  Hal¬ 
ler  showed  those  present  how  the  lot 
of  the  teacher  is  no  longer  secure,  that 
budget  commissions,  reduced  appro¬ 
priations  for  education,  continued  at¬ 
tacks  on  tenure  and  other  privileges 
long  experienced  by  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  are  increasingly  threatened. 

Student  Clubs 

The  National  Graphic  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  features  as  one  of  its 
many  activities  the  organization  of 
student  clubs  in  printing  schools  and 
printing  classes.  These  clubs  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  nation  and  have  a 
common  bond  in  the  monthly  packet 
of  printing  specimens  furnished  by 
the  schools  and  distributed  to  member 
clubs  in  the  Student  Club  packet.  The 
student  organizations  are  kept  ac¬ 
quainted  with  activities  in  all  clubs 
through  its  publication,  the  Club- 
crajter.  Principal  Allan  Robinson  of 
the  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  Printing 
School  in  Baltimore  spoke  on  the 
topic,  “Why  a  Student  Club  in  Every 
School,”  and  stressed  the  advantages 
of  closer  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion  between  student  and  instructor 
in  the  extra-curricular  activity  and 
the  greater  opportunity  for  the  pupil 
to  do  live  and  creative  work. 

Under  the  general  theme.  The  Stu¬ 
dent  Club  in  Graphic  Arts  Education, 
were  included  two  other  topics.  One 
of  these  was  “Why  a  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Club  in  Every  School.”  This  theme 
was  presented  by  James  W.  Brown, 
president  of  the  International  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  Society  and  president  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Mr.  Brown  traced 
the  organization  and  growth  of  the 
society  since  its  founding  by  the  late 
John  Clyde  Oswald,  presented  the 
aims  of  the  society  and  offered  the 


TheirWorkWins  Plaque 

O.  F.  Hudson,  left,  color  press  foreman, 
and  A.  B.  Arneson,  stereotyper,  were  given 
credit  for  the  winning  by  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune  of  the  plaque  the 
men  are  displaying  for  having  maintained 
the  highest  standard  of  color  reproduction 
in  its  comic  and  magazine  sections  in  a 
contest  conducted  by  Newspapers  Groups, 
Inc.,  among  member  newspapers  of  Pacific 
Comics  and  Pacific  Parade.  The  contest 
was  for  the  12  months  period  ending  June 
I,  1942,  and  was  judged  by  advertising 
agencies  whose  color  work  appeared  in 
Pacific  Comics  and  Pacific  Parade. 


achievements  of  Franklin  together 
with  Franklin’s  patriotic  and  civic 
ideals  to  the  youth  of  America  as  an 
inspiration  and  guide.  The  speaker 
urged  the  accomplishment  of  this 
through  “Junior  Benjamin  Franklin 
Clubs  to  be  organized  in  all  schools.” 

The  third  of  the  topics  in  this  group 
was  discussed  by  Joseph  M.  Murphy, 
director  of  the  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Mr.  Murphy  explained  the  aims 
and  work  of  this  national  organization 
of  young  publishers,  its  large  member¬ 
ship,  the  training  for  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  youth  engaged  in  producing 
school  periodicals,  thus  demonstrating 
“Why  a  School  Newspaper  and  Edi¬ 
torial  Board  in  the  School.”  The 
speaker  stressed  the  possibilities  open 
to  editors  and  publishers  of  school 
periodicals  and  cited  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  prominent  persons  today 
who  as  students  were  the  producers 
of  school  papers. 

Quiz  Feature 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  program  was  a  quiz  conducted 
by  O.  Alfred  Dickman,  advertising 
production  manager  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Six  questions  were 
offered  in  writing  to  the  audience. 
Volunteers  chose  the  question  they 
would  like  to  answer.  Time  limitation 
prevented  many  who  wished  to  an¬ 
swer.  By  lot  were  chosen  those  who 
answered.  Judges  determined  which 
answer  was  best  and  at  the  luncheon 
the  winner — Irving  A.  Gladstone,  in¬ 
structor  of  history  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Printing,  received  from  the 
quizmaster  an  autographed  copy  of 
“The  Alphabet”  by  Frederic  W.  Goudy. 
Later  in  the  session  model  answers  to 
each  question  were  distributed  to  the 
audience. 

The  guest  of  honor  at  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  Luncheon  was  Frederic  W. 
Goudy,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  Chair¬ 
man  Howlin  introduced  as  toastmaster 
for  the  occasion  Thomas  Roy  Jones, 
president  both  of  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company  and  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Printing  Equipment  Association. 
Dr.  Goudy  received  a  copy  of  his  own 
latest  book — “The  Alphabet” — done  in 
his  latest  type,  the  114th,  named  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Old  Style.  How¬ 


ever,  the  book  had  been  specially 
bound  m  leather  and  contained 
following  inscription: 

“To  the  Author— This  work  of  h« 
own  genius— a  token  which,  like  hh 
name,  will  endure  through  the  ages 
In  recognition  of  the  master  mind^ 
the  master  craftsman.  Given  as  an  act 
of  esteem,  honor  and  affection  at  the 
Conference  of  the  National  Graphic 
Arts  Education  Association  in  it. 
Regional  Meeting,  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  sponsored  by  the  Printini 
Teachers  Guild  of  New  York.”  ^ 

After  luncheon  the  program  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  presentation  of  themes 
which  had  been  made  the  subjects  of 
research  study  for  the  three  levels  of 
instruction.  Dr.  Clare  Baldwin  gave 
in  detail  the  plan  of  reorganization, 
recently  adopted,  for  industrial  arts 
training  in  junior  high  schools  in  New 
York  City.  This  new  achievem«it  re¬ 
quires  a  complete  change  in  the 
activity  and  changed  equipment  for 
the  shops  and  an  entirely  new  and 
different  approach. 

Training  Girls 

Dr.  Baldwin  was  succeeded  on  the 
program  by  Hugh  Flaherty,  Director 
of  Industrial  Arts,  Floral  Park,  Long 
Island.  Mr.  Flaherty  considered  the 
topic  for  the  senior  high  schools  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  printing  instruction  in  this  school 
level.  The  loss  to  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  through  lack  of  training  for  youth 
leaving  graphic  arts  instruction  to 
enter  defense  work  and  the  armed 
forces  requires  serious  consideration 
and  may  result  in  the  training  of  girls 
for  the  industry.  In  fact  this  train¬ 
ing  has  begun. 

Speaking  also  on  the  general  theme 
“Graphic  Arts  Education,  1942,”  was 
Dr.  Ronald  W.  Kent,  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Vocational  and  Technical  High 
Schools,  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  and  lec¬ 
turer  at  New  York  University.  In  his 
address,  the  speaker  discussed  from 
numerous  angles  latest  procedures  in 
vocational,  trade  and  technical  high 
schools. 

An  important  topic  of  current  in¬ 
terest  is  the  organized  plan  for  ap¬ 
prentice  training  not  only  in  the 
graphic  arts  but  in  other  industries  as 
well.  Under  the  title,  “A  State  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Apprentice  Training,”  Robert 
Metcalf  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  the  plan  adopted  for  tJiL' 
state  showing  what  it  includes,  how  it 
operates,  its  rules,  regulations  and  re¬ 
quirements.  Terms  often  misunder¬ 
stood  were  clarified  by  definition  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  State. 

"Occupational  Therapy" 

For  the  first  time  there  appeared  on 
the  program  of  this  regional  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Association  a  new  theme 
which  merits  attention  of  the  graphic 
arts  industry  and  will  become  of  in¬ 
creasing  importance  to  educators  ir 
the  graphic  arts.  The  subject  was 
treated  most  effectively  by  Miss  Mar¬ 
jorie  Fish,  O.T.R.,  Director  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Courses  in  Occupational 
Therapy,  Columbia  University.  The 
topic  on  which  Miss  Fish  spoke  wk 
“(jccupational  Therapy — Its  Place  in 
Graphic  Arts  Elducation.”  Those  pres¬ 
ent  were  shown  in  detail  and  by  illus¬ 
tration  how  the  graphic  arts  subj^‘ 
and  activities  lend  themselves  as  im¬ 
portant  aids  in  the  process  of  restor¬ 
ing  to  normalcy  the  physically  in¬ 
capacitated. 

Fred  J.  Hartman,  Educational  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Association. 
Washington,  gave  a  summation  of  t^ 
program  as  carried  out  through  w 
day.  He  spoke  of  the  activities  (fc* 
cussed  and  their  service  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  printing  teachers^ 
supervisors  and  others  in  advancing 
the  graphic  arts  through  better  train¬ 
ing  and  education. 
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With  a  great  avalanche  of  war  news  pouring  in  from  nearly  a  dozen  fighting 
fronts  virtually  every  hour,  the  newspapers  of  America  are  confronted  with 
a  problem  unprecedented  in  any  other  war. 

But  with  characteristic  resourcefulness  they  are  fulfilling  their  time-hon¬ 
ored  pledge  of  bringing  to  the  American  people  the  complete  news  of  the 
war  despite  the  handicap  of  mechanical  equipment  that  cannot  be  replaced. 

In  striving  to  make  the  most  of  existing  facilities,  many  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  have  instituted  a  program  of  precaution,  a  schedule  of  regular  inspection 
that  discovers  the  source  of  weakness  before  it  is  able  to  cause  a  serious  inter¬ 
ruption  to  produaion  and  interfere  with  the  dissemination  of  the  day’s  news. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Management  Engineer  Aided 
In  Program  of  Cost  Reduction 


Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  Co-Publisher,  Beloit  (Wis.)  News, 
Relates  Problems  Involved  and  Advantages  Gained 


•  sURgcstions  from  an  outside  source  a 

The  following  by  Mr.  Karstaedt  is  little  more  harmoniously  and  gra- 

a  digest  of  a  talk  given  by  him  be-  ciously,  perhaps,  than  we  would  from 

fore  the  recent  meeting  of  the  In-  • 

.  ...  .  h  also  seemed  to  us  that  we  were 

land  Daily  Press  Association  in  really  too  close  to  the  forest  to  see  the 

Chicago.  trees.  We  were  so  busy  that  we  had 

•  developed  some  blind  spwts.  and  those 
WHEN  we  took  over  the  Beloit  News,  blind  spots  needed  to  be  opened  up 

my  associates  and  I,  three  years  ago, 

we  had  what  we  thought  was  almost  Then  to  sum  it  all  up.  we  wanted  to 


I 


Gets  Army-Navy  **E* 


lows;  28.5  column  inches.  29  2 
29.4.  31.1.  43.4,  36,  and  44.1.  There  h 
a  rather  remarkable  similarity  and 
evenness  of  production  of  all  of  the 
men  in  the  composing  room. 

Employs  Welcomed  It 

I  want  to  give  you  a  rather  interest¬ 
ing  psychological  reaction  which  we 
got  after  we  completed  the  survey 
and  that  was  that  our  men  really  wel¬ 
comed  it.  We  found  that  men  who  had 
not  been  in  the  business  office  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  came  in  with  suggestions 
on  how  to  improve  this,  that  and  thi 
other  thing,  and  there  was  an  imme¬ 
diate  increase  in  efficiency  in  thi 
whole  shop  of  approximately  20%. 

That  came  naturally,  and  without 
any  exertion  on  our  part,  or  any  pres¬ 
sure  for  increased  production.  In 


a  perfect  set-up  _ 

in  our  business 
office,  and  we  had 
a  very  fine  ac¬ 
counting  system. 

We  were  on  the 
machine  book¬ 
keeping  system 
all  the  way’ 
through — payroll 
accounts,  includ¬ 
ing  the  custom¬ 
ers'  accoimts,  and 
classified  —  and 
we  were  print-  Clinton  Karstaedt 
ing  some  10  or  12 

magazines  and  doing  a  large  volume 


Then  to  sum  it  all  up.  we  wanted  to  Presentation  of  the  Army-Navy  "E"  to  The  other  words,  there  seemed  to  be  set  up 
obtain  as  completely  detached  and  l^®"'P  Mfg.^  Co.  took  place  at  the  a  little  friendly  rivalry  on  the  ad  alley 

impartial  a  picture  as  possible  of  all  of  plant  in  Baltirnore  ^  Nov.  j2.  tables,  and  the  men  really  went  at  it 

our  operations,  not  only  from  the  hundred  workers  and  their  families  with  a  will.  That  increase  has  been 

standpoint  of  the  printing  department.  and  Navy  0"'®®^.  State  and  maintained  all  through  this  year. 


of  printing  in  addition  to  our  daily  nil  that  we  had  expected  of  him.  He 


were  about  half  of  our  volume,  but  partment. 


but  of  the  newspaper  as  well.  9'*^  officials  attended.  The  E  flag  is  be-  t-oncerns.  we  havt 

So  an  engineer  came  to  live  with  us  p^.^'Xmy  Ai’r’'  Forces,  to°  w!  WaHace'  ‘;iha?w«  l‘dt“t  Tf 
about  the  first  of  January,  and  he  ate  ^  J  president  of  the  76-year-old  was  left  over  from  earning  after 

with  us.  slept  with  us,  and  talked  with  founder.  Mr.  Kemp  had  teen  Uken  care  of  could 

us.  He  proved  to  be  a  very  under-  qualifies  as  the  oldest  employe,  having  as  fu®  establishment 

standing  man,  fortunately.  We  could  served  the  company  for  44  years.  The  "E"  a  healthy  financial  condition  and 

have  done  much  worse  had  we  cn-  pins  were  accepted  by  a  representative  dividends,  etc.  If  in  the  lean  year- 

gaged  a  man  who  had  no  sympathetic  group  of  employes.  The  firm  formerly  nothing  was  left  over  that  was  just 
approach,  who  perhaps  would  carry  made  K»mp  Immersion  Melters  for  stereo-  too  bad.  and  we  just  had  to  forget  it. 
tales  from  one  department  to  another,  typing  and  industrial  carburetors  for  stereo-  But  we  have  now  placed  ourselves 
and  who  might  cause  friction  between  type  heaters.  The  company  is  now  making  upon  a  scientific  management  basis  by 
management  and  labor.  heating  and  dehydrating  machinery  for  adopting  what  we  think  is  the  corrett 

This  gentleman  proved  himself  to  be  '*«'■  operating  principle,  which  I  might  say 

all  that  we  had  expected  of  him.  He  -  could  be  expressed  by  this  formula: 

was  diplomatic,  painstaking,  careful.  „„  machine  office  corrections,  or  figur-  Warnings,  less  profit,  equals  expenses 
and  he  made  no  enemies  in  any  de-  jng  the  same  way,  using  the  62.2  hours  words,  you  know  what 

partment.  .,s  «  base,  that  3.6%  of  our  ad  com-  volume  approximately  might  be. 

Furthermore,  he  did  not  antagonize  nosition  time  was  spent  in  office  cor-  say.  and  ^en  you  set  up  your 


management  and  labor. 

This  gentleman  proved  himself  to  be 


war  plants. 


newspaper.  was  diplomatic,  painstaking,  careful.  machine  office  corrections,  or  figur- 

The  printing  department  accounts  and  he  made  no  enemies  in  any  de-  jhe  same  way,  using  the  62.2  hours 


as  a  base,  that  3.6%  of  our  ad  com- 


we  were  aware  that  in  spite  of  the  Furthermore,  he  did  not  antagonize  position  time  was  spent  in  office  cor¬ 


rections.  This  is  too  high.  The  average  ^^^Set  and  you  dete^ine  in  advance 
should  be  about  1%.  so  we  have  a  2.6  Pretty  _  accurately  what  your  profits 


tremendous  volume  we  seemed  to  be  '»ur  labor.  rections.  This  is  too  high.  The  average 

doing,  that  we  were  not  getting  the  We  at  first  felt  somewhat  discour-  should  be  about  1%.  so  we  have  a  2.6 
results  which  we  had  a  right  to  ex-  aged  w’hen  a  month  went  by.  and  correction  to  make  there 
P^t.  We  were  all  working  hard,  all  then  two  month  went  by.  and  we  had  proofreading  we  had  23.9  units  of 


are  going  to  be  for  that  year. 

Follow  Flexible  Budget 


departments  were  efficiently  manned,  nothing  to  show  for  it  at  all.  The  make-up.  marking  As  a  means  of  keeping  expenses 

but  there  was  something  which  was  engineer  put  in  long  hours  some  days  jj  -  within  the  profit  margin,  a  flexible 

not  quite  true  in  the  picture.  So,  we  12  to  14  hours.  Many  nights  he  came  budget  is  the  thing  that  does  the  trick 

decided  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  disin-  dovvn  and  interviewed  heads  of  de-  distribution,  we  had  36.8  units.  A  flexible  budget  enables  you  to  meet 

terested  outside  pair  of  eyes  which  partments.  but  still  no  re.sulte  were  means  that  we  had  21.1%  of  unusual  situations  and  you  may  have 

could  come  in  and  scrutinize  us  and  .seen,  oi  nothing  that  we  could  see  in  to  alter  in  mid-stream  vour  estimate 


which  means  that  we  had  21,1%  of  unusual  situaUons  and  you  may  have 
our  time  in  this  division  devoted  to  alter  in  mid-stream  your  estimate 


tell  us  what  we  could  do  to  improve  a  tangib.e  way  to  reward  us  for  the  proofreading  16%  devoted  to  make  ll*®  month  of  March,  or  April,  ir 
our  situation.  cash  outlay  which  we  were  making.  , _ f’  „  Mau  or  .Time  -mH 


our  situation.  cash  outlay  which  we  were  making. 

Reasons  for  the  Survey  was  considerable. 

There  were  several  other  reasons  Sets  Up  Production  Standards 
why  we  chose  to  make  this  survey.  But  suddenly,  and  without  much 
We  felt  we  were  moving  in  the  direc-  gusto,  he  came  in  one  day  to  my  office 


up  or  layouts,  and  43.5%  to  distribu-  May,  or  June,  and  say  that  you  will 
tion.  certain  necessary  things  later  on  in 

News  Composition  Records  '«ake  up  for  some  month 

,  ,  which  did  not  quite  come  up  to  your 

In  the  news  composition  department 
.  I _ A  „  *»*„i  -r  oin  1 _  txpeci.auons. 


we  lelt  we  were  moving  in  me  airec-  kumo.  ne  came  m  one  uay  lu  my  omee  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  u  f  _ 

tion  of  a  war  period.  There  was  a  and  laid  before  me  one  of  the  most  14  hours  or  .6  of  HeI?bTe\udLf'"f wkhThad%lm^^^ 

constant  pressure  from  all  depart-  comprehensive  reports  I  have  ever  , .  jevoted  to  office  correction,  which  “rmire  efteustiv^v  into  ^ 

ments  for  more  salaries,  and  more  ,seen-this  system  that  I  have  not  time  unusually  good,  the  normal  te-ing  51 T ^ 

salaries.  (These  requests  for  more  to  go  into  exhaustively,  but  which  is  .  u„,..  if  l^®t  a  report  each  month  which  has 

salaries  were,  of  course,  in  order,  and  a  system  of  control.  Better  yet,  it  is  '*  '■  i  .  o  three  columns.  The  first  columr. 

you,  too.  have  teen  faced  with  them  self  controlling,  really,  because  it  en-  f*'  copy  cutting,  we  had  13.9  units;  shows  the  actual  earnings,  and  the 
due  to  higher  living  costs,  etc.  A  good  ables  us  to  set  up  standards  of  per-  heads  machine.  14.6  units;  news  actual  expenses;  the  second  columr 

management  always  is  prepared  for  formance  in  the  various  departments  heads  hand-setting,  14  units;  make-up.  shows  the  budgeted  income  and  thf 

those  increases.  That  is  a  part  of  the  of  our  business.  We  have  weekly  re-  proofreading.  53.8  units;  budgeted  expenses;  the  third  column 

duty  of  management,  as  I  look  at  it.)  ports  and  daily  reports,  of  course,  but  distribution.  4.9  units;  waiting  time,  shows  your  overage  or  underage.  It 

The  main  reason,  however,  was  that  now  we  are  getting  enough  cumulative  f  2  units;  or  a  total  of  247.5  units  of  shows  how  nearly  you  hit  the  bal! 

we  were  not  quite  sure  of  the  accu-  history  so  that  we  are  able  to  set  up  a  hours  in  the  news  department.  It  shows  the  percentage  in  each  single 

racy  of  our  established  scale  of  prices,  standard  performance.  Now  looking  at  it  from  the  percent-  item  of  expenses  where  you  went  over 

and  this  latter  factor  was  the  one  The  main  expenditure  in  your  plant,  age  basis  and  taking  the  news  machine  or  where  you  went  under, 
which  really  determined  us  to  ro  i  daresay  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  base,  we  find  that  6.1%  of  our  Wim  a  picture  like  that  for,  say, 

ahead  with  our  study.  in  your  composing  room.  The  largest  'otal  production  time  was  used  in  copy  or  a  year,  you  are  able  to 

Then,  to  sum  up,  I  would  say  that  proportion  of  your  payroll  is  paid  out  cutting.  6.5  for  news  heads  machine,  build  a  budget  that  will  approjumate 

there  were  three  principal  objectives  in  composition.  So.  we  concerned  G-6  for  news  head  handsetting,  .1  of  jour  ideas  of  what  you  should  nave 

which  we  had  in  mind.  First,  the  ourselves  chiefly  with  the  control  in  1  for  editorial  changes.  59.8  on  make-  on  your  invested  capital  and  wh«  you 

greatest  possible  reduction  and  control  the  composing  room.  I  will  lake  a  oP-  30.4  on  proofreading.  1.6  on  dis-  think  you  should  earn  in  i>ccor^« 
of  mechanical  costs.  Second,  control  representative  week  and  give  you  tribution.  .3  of  1  for  waiting  time,  with  the  volume  of  business  that  vou 
of  all  other  controllable  costs.  Third,  briefly  some  of  the  findings.  The  week  which  was  a  fairly  representative  are  doing. 

the  scientific  studying  of  cost  rates.  of  Sept.  15,  approximately.  week  and  which  showed  we  were  The  question  might  arise  in  your 

4n  Outsider  Called  in  We  discovered,  after  we  had  this  hitting  the  ball  fairly  well.  mind,  “Well,  all  of  this  sounds  awful!) 

At  this  point  it  may  be  questioned  system  in  operation,  that  in  our  ad  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  good,  but  nay  °is 

whv  since  we  were  able  to  state  our  we  had  82.1  units  of  hours  in  job  department  that  applies  to  the  money  to  do  that.  The  contrary 

problem  so  clearly,  we  did  not  just  go  the  hand-set  assembly,  and  15.2  units  newspaper,  although  the  method  of  the  case. 

ahead  and  work  it  out.  Why  couldn’t  for  hand  office  correction,  making  a  approach  is  quite  a  bit  different.  In  more  money  in  our  o^" 

we  just  go  ahead  and  do  it?  Well,  total  of  97.3  units.  the  newspaper  we  keep  track  of  our  get  this  information  than  w-  ^ 

firstly,  each  of  us  in  our  respective  Now.  calling  the  hand-set  100%.  or  production  in  column  inches,  and  in  spend  for  the  old-tashioncd  cumoe 
capacities  as  business  manager,  sales  using  that  as  the  base,  it  figures  out  the  magazine  section  of  the  composi-  some  teokkeeping  sy^f^T rk 
manager  and  editor,  was  extremely  that  our  hand  office  corrections  were  f‘on  we  keep  track  of  it  on  a  square  formerly  had.  We  are  g 
busy.  You  can  well  imagine  that  a  unusually  high  that  week,  or  17.6%  basis  for  cost  accounting  pur-  our  stride.  ...Tinine  ana 

business  doing  our  volume  called  for  of  the  total  time.  Our  engineer  in-  Poses.  Of  course  it  the 

the  major  part  of  our  time.  forms  us  that  this  should  be  approxi-  In  the  newspaper,  we  also  keep  up  ana 

Secondly,  we  felt  that  in  the  event  mately  10%r,  so  we  were  7.6%r  below  track  of  ad  production  per  man.  in  ottice.  we  naa  to  waxe 
that  there  were  any  personal  weak-  standard.  column  inches.  Reading  off  those  make  them  that  they  ju«w  ^ 

nesses  affecting  any  one  of  our  de-  In  the  ad  machine  division.  I  find  records  for  the  same  representative  ['o*  loat  along  mxe 
partments  which  needed  correction,  that  we  had  a  total  of  62.2  hoiirs  of  week,  I  find  that  the  production  per  least  resistance.  T  ere 
that  we  would  accept  corrections  and  production,  and  a  total  of  2.7  hours  man  per  hour  runs  somewhat  as  fol-  (Continued  on  page  51) 
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Book  by  McMurtrie 


nil  Drops  Conventions 
for  Duration  of  War 

Membership  Votes  2  to  I  in 
Nation-wide  Poll  by 
Headquarters 

IxdiaKAPOLIS.  Ind..  Dec.  7— The  In- 
-aiional  Typographical  Union  voted 
suspend  its  annual  conventions  until 
'■tr  the  war.  an  unofficial  tabulation 
.  nation-wide  balloting  showed  at 
■  ion  headquarters  here  today. 

The  unofficial  tabulation,  provided 
Woodruff  Randolph,  secretary- 
Li.^urir.  showed  33.182  members 
.lunnt;  suspension  and  16.183  op- 
.,H'd 

The  last  convention  was  held  at 
.  i.iiadii  Spiings  in  September,  and 
;rand  Rapids  was  selected  for  the 
x:  The  same  city  will  be  the  scene 
)f  the  convention  which  will  be  held 
.  call  of  the  executive  council  “when 
.(..rtimi-  restrictions  have  been  re- 
.nvi'd  and  the  holding  of  the  succeed- 
:  convention  becomes  practicable 
:;d  possible.” 

The  membership  voted  on  four  other 

.posal.v 

By  a  vote  of  28,878  to  20,037  they 
umed  down  a  proposal  that  the  Typo- 
(raphicfll  Journal,  now  published  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
-hould  be  published  under  direction 
ul  the  executive  council  of  the  union. 
Under  the  propo.sal  the  council  would 
have  appointed  an  editor. 

Another  proposal  favored  by  the 
:nembership  provides  that  printers 
wurking  in  defense  industries  and  on 
war  projects  shall  pay  asse.ssments  for 
'die  pension  and  mortuary  fund  on 
basis  of  their  actual  earnings  rather 
than  on  the  minimum  printer’s  pay 
icale.  This  carried  by  a  vote  of  33.959 
to  15.072.  A  propo.sal  to  increase  the 
payments  to  the  Union  Printers’  Home 
fund  and  the  ITU  general  fund  was 
turned  down.  The  last  proposal  con¬ 
cerned  changes  in  benefit  payments 
from  the  mortuary  fund. 

U.  S.  Interviewing 
Hechanicat  Workers 

Many  Have  Been  Approached  by 
Employment  Service  Seeking 
Employes  With  War  Skills 

The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  is 
tuerying  employes  in  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  asking  them  to  appear  for 
examination  about  their  qualifications 
in  a  particular  line  of  work,  a  Bulletin 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  says. 

Notices  received  by  these  employes 
t^tate  that  the  information  about  the 
)^b  was  secured  from  the  Selective 
«rvice  Occupational  Questionnaire, 
the  Bulletin  states. 

Jhe  War  Manpower  Commission, 
^hen  asked  by  the  ANPA  about  this 
•levity  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Ser- 
"f*-  replied  as  follows: 

I  surmise  that  the  newspaper  em- 
have  been  called  by  the 
o-  ^  Employment  Service  were  called 
m  the  course  of  the  processing  of  the 
ective  Service  occupational  ques- 
Every  person  registered 
*“>  the  Selective  Service  System  is 
fo  complete  an  occupational 
questionnaire  indicating  his  present 
e^Pn***'  employment,  his  high- 
^^led  occupation  in  the  past,  etc. 
^  “Py  of  each  occupational  ques- 
thMIc  ^  local  office  of 

local  «  ^ploytnent  Service.  'The 
office  reviews  the  questionnaire. 


and,  on  finding  a  worker  who  appeals 
to  possess  a  skill  greater  than  that 
which  he  is  now  using,  requests  the 
worker  to  appear,  at  his  convenience, 
for  an  interview  to  determine  pre¬ 
cisely  the  type  of  work  in  which  he  is 
presently  engaged,  whether  he  actu¬ 
ally  is  qualified  in  work  more  essential 
to  the  war  effort  than  is  his  present 
job  and  whether  he  is  interested  in 
making  a  change. 

"The  local  office  of  the  Employment 
Service  would  not  remove  a  key  man 
working  at  his  best  skill  from  an  es- 
-sential  employment.  However,  in  or¬ 
der  to  spread  our  .supply  of  workers 
.skilled  in  occupations  vitally  needed 
in  war  production  as  widely  as  pos¬ 
sible.  it  is  necessary  that  less  essential 
industries  give  up  some  of  their  em¬ 
ployes  for  transfer  elsewhere." 

ANPA  Advises  on  Zinc 
Use  Under  WPB  Rules 

Mechanical  Committee  Finds 
16  Gauge  Is  Most  Efficient 
For  All  Photo-Engraving 

After  careful  consideration  of  the 
zinc  situation  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Mechan¬ 
ical  Committee  still  feels  that  16  gauge 
zinc  is  the  most  efficient  for  all  photo¬ 
engraving  purposes.  B  Bulletin  88  of 
the  ANPA  states. 

"This  Committee  knows  that  thinner 
gauges  are  being  used  experimentally 
and.  therefore,  suggests  in  order  to 
conserve  zinc  as  requii'cd  by  WPB 
amendment  No.  1  to  Order  M-99  that 
three  gauges  be  used:  .064  (16  gauge), 
.049  (18  gauge),  and  .032  (  21  gauge)." 
the  Bulletin  says.  The  Bulletin  con¬ 
tinues: 

Recommends  Light  Gauges 

"No  doubt  the  16  gauge  will  have  to 
lx-  continued  in  use  for  color  work  and 
open  pages.  Experiments  in  usage  to 
date  have  shown  that  18  gauge  can  be 
used  for  halftones,  line  work,  and 
combinations.  It  is  known  that  with 
care,  halftones  can  be  made  on  21 
gauge  zinc  where  no  highlighting  is 
required,  but  to  attempt  to  u.se  this 
fur  line  cuts  and  combinations  is  im-  j 
practical.  While  the  straight  halftones  ' 
are  relatively  small  in  percentage  of 
zinc  consumed,  it  is  in  line  with  con¬ 
servation  for  the  war  effort. 

"From  information  which  has  been 
obtained  from  several  offices  who 
have  experimented  with  this  thinner 
zinc,  it  is  thought  that  there  might  be 
a  considerable  limitation  of  the  usage 
of  the  21  gauge  because  of  the  loss 
of  plates  due  to  burning-in.  warping, 
etc. 

"It  is  strongly  recommended  that 
every  attempt  should  be  made  to  use 
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the  lightest  of  these  gauges  practi¬ 
cable.  It  is  likely  that  increased  oper¬ 
ating  costs  will  result  from  using  18 
and  21  gauges.” 

Advanie  Press  Time 

In  order  to  more  successfully  meet 
wartime  mechanical  and  distribution 
problems,  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald- Journal  has  stopped  all  mes¬ 
senger  deliveries  of  missing  copies, 
moved  both  morning  and  evening 
press  deadlines  up  one  hour  and 
placed  an  earlier  deadline  on  classified 
advertising.  For  the  present,  the  news¬ 
papers  will  continue  their  policy  of 
heavy  local  picture  coverage,  no  seri¬ 
ous  engraving  problem  having  yet  de¬ 
veloped.  The  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen- 
Times  have  also  announced  earlier 
classified  advertising  deadlines  for 
both  papers  and  have  curtailed  local 
pictorial  coverage,  the  cut  pertaining 
mainly  to  feature  cuts.  Spot  news 
cuts  Have  not  been  affected. 

Named  to  Labor  Post 

Harrisburg.  Pa..  Dec.  6 — G.  Harry 
Young,  printer  for  the  Harrusbiirg 
Evening  News,  has  been  appointed 
commissioner  of  conciliation  for  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in  this 
district. 


To  Publish  "The  Story  of  Printing 
and  Bookmaking" 

The  Oxford  University  Press  will 
publish  in  January  "The  Book:  'The 
Story  of  Printing  and  Bookmaking” 
by  Douglas  McMurtrie,  director  of 
typography  for  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  Chicago,  and  well-known 
book  designer,  typographer  and  his¬ 
torian. 

The  forthcoming  edition  will  be  the 
seventh  in  the  history  of  this  famous 
book.  Back  in  1927,  Covici-Friede 
published  Mr.  McMurtrie’s  “The 
Golden  BtK)k."  which  went  through 
four  editions.  In  1937,  “The  Book,” 
representing  a  substantial  rewriting 
and  enlargement  of  the  previous  work, 
was  published.  The  new  book  will 
tell  the  story  of  bookmaking,  from  the 
beginnings  of  writing  down  to  the  il¬ 
lustrated  books  and  novels  of  the 
current  year. 

The  author  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  recent  n:ition-wide  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
invention  of  printing.  His  personal 
hobby  is  the  history  of  printing,  on 
which  subject  he  is  regarded  as  an 
international  authority.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  more  than  a  score  of  books  on  this 


subject. 


The  Zinc  Quiz  of  the  Hour 


PROFESSOR:  Due  to  war  restrictions,  the  amount  of  zinc  for 
photo-engraving  has  been  reduced  by  25%.  Now  Mr.  En¬ 
graver,  here's  the  problem:  — 


PROFESSOR:  Let’s  suppose  you 
will  be  allowed  to  use  1,000 
lbs.  of  zinc.  If  you  use  this  in 
.049”  thickness  (  =  18  gauge) 
instead  of  the  .064"  you  have 
been  using,  what  percentage 
of  additional  area  will  be 
made  available? 


*237. 


PROFESSOR:  Did  you  get  23% 
too?  Well,  sorry,  Mr.  Engraver, 
you’re  wrong. 

(For  the  correct  answer  and 
explanation  of  this  timely 
problem,  look  on  page  50.) 


^7^ 
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N.  J.  Mechanical  Conference 
Held  in  Newark,  Nov.  23 

George  Holloway,  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal,  Elected  President 
.  .  .  Hear  Leon  Link  of  WPB  Urge  Conservation 


THE  NECESSITY  and  method  for 

conserving  vital  war  products  and 
the  procedure  which  newspapers 
should  follow  to  secure  such  materials 
were  outlined  by  Leon  A.  Link,  me¬ 
chanical  consultant,  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion,  Printing  and  Publishing  Branch, 
WPB,  to  mechanical  department  heads 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  23.  at  the  third 
annual  New  Jersey  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference. 

Link  warned  the  assembled  news¬ 
men  that  problems  in  getting  ma¬ 
terials.  which  have  been  solved  in  the 
past,  may  defy  solution  in  the  future 
as  the  war  production  and  need  for 
products  used  by  newspapers  increase. 
He  urged  full  conservation  of  all  ma¬ 
terials.  You  have  all  been  informed 
of  the  shortage  of  rubber,  copper,  zinc, 
acid,  cork,  steel,  antimony,  nickel, 
aluminum,  and  other  materials  all  of 
which  are  es.sential  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  war  equipment.  We  also  use 
them  in  printing  and  publishing  plants 
and  its  allied  industries.  We  must 
save  all  these  materials  po.ssible.” 

Suggests  Departmental  Meetings 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of 
con-servation  to  employes,  the  govern¬ 
ment  figure  urged  that  meetings  be 
held  in  different  departments  of  the 
plants.  “We  also  suggest  that,  where 
possible,  men  be  selected  from  among 
the  employes  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
To  be  most  effective,  it  should  not  be 
discussed  from  the  standpoint  of 
economies  in  operation,  but  wholly 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  necessity 
for  saving  materials.  Right  now, 
and  until  the  war  is  won — if  it  Ls  won 
— saving  of  materials  is  the  important 
consideration." 

Link  cited  several  examples  as  to 
how  materials  might  be  conserved. 
He  advised  that  newspapers  would 
have  to  curtail  the  amount  of  wire 
used  in  mailing  rooms  and  for  other 
purposes.  “Some  newspapers  have 
ordered  rope.”  he  said,  “to  be  used  in 
place  of  wire,  and  others  will  use  ties 
that  can  be  reused."  He  cautioned  that 
conservation  must  be  practiced  in 
typesetting  and  typecasting  machine 
mats  for  they  all  use  the  precious 
material  brass. 

“Stereotype  departments  and  com¬ 
posing  rooms  run  through  a  great 
amount  of  metal  containing  lead,  tin 
and  antimony.  Much  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  conservation  of  these 
important  metals  if  we  use  extreme 
care  in  dressing  pots  and  keep  dirt  out 
of  metal.  Proper  temperature  in  pots, 
machines,  stereotype  pots,  and  re¬ 
melt  pots  will  prevent  the  burning  out 
of  much  tin.” 

Rubber  Situation  Serious 

Touching  upon  the  rubber  question. 
Link  emphasized  that  a  serious  short¬ 
age  exists.  “Order  M-15-b,  effective 
the  first  of  last  month,  places  more 
drastic  restrictions  upon  the  use  of 
rubber.”  He  told  the  gathering  that  it 
can  be  secured  only  upon  specific 
allocation  by  the  Director  General  for 
Operations.  Link  pointed  out  the  need 
for  treating  old  machinery  with  care 
because  all  new  equipment  and  all 
used  machinery  less  than  five  years 
old,  costing  over  $200  per  machine,  has 
been  frozen  by  the  WPB.  “It  can  be 
released  for  ^e  only  upon  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  special  applications  to  ffie 
WPB." 

To  the  question  of  what  action 
should  be  pursued  in  case  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  breakdown  requiring  a  part 
which  the  supplier  cannot  furnish 


without  a  priority  rating  higher  than 
A-10.  Link  explained  that  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  the  newspaper  section  of  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Division  of 
the  War  Production  Board  should  be 
telegraphed,  given  the  facts,  cost  of 
part,  name  of  supplier,  part  number 
and  rating  needed  to  procure  it. 

“In  case  an  emergency  does  not 
exist,  apply  on  PD-IA,  giving  all  the 
facts,  name  of  supplier,  cost  of  part, 
part  number  and  rating  needed  to 
secure  it.  In  making  PD-IA  applica¬ 
tions  it  is  always  important  that  com¬ 
plete  detailed  information  be  given,  as 
many  times,  by  so  doing,  you  prevent 
further  exchange  of  correspondence 
and  delays.” 

Use  Both  Sides  of  Zinc 

Herbert  T.  Stanger,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
pointed  out  that  his  organization  is 
now  experimenting  with  the  use  of 
both  sides  of  zinc  to  conserve  metals 
and  current  indications  show  that  it 
may  be  a  success.  J.  J.  Shea,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  asserted  that  rapid  strides  had 
been  made  in  production  advances  by 
newspapers  in  the  past  two  years. 

One  hundred  and  ten  people  at¬ 
tended  the  conference,  the  biggest  ever 
held  in  New  Jersey.  Election  of  new 
officers  was  held.  George  Holloway  of 
the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  was 
named  president,  James  Corrigan  of 
the  Hoboken  Jersey  Observer,  vice- 
president,  and  retiring  president  John 
Arnold  of  the  New  Brwiswick  Daily 
Home  News,  secretary-treasurer. 

Benjamin  J.  Foley,  general  manager 
of  the  Newark  Evening  News,  wel¬ 
comed  the  members  at  the  luncheon 
session  and  Edward  Roemle,  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
and  general  manager  of  the  Passaic 
Herald  News,  explained  the  impor¬ 
tance  which  mechanical  divisions  in 
newspapers  hold. 

Following  the  luncheon,  round  table 
discussions  were  held,  led  by  George 
H.  Bear,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Bridgeton  Evening  News;  Russell 
Binder,  business  manager,  Hackensack 
Bergen  Evening  Record;  Willard  E. 
Bowman,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  and  Thomas 
Jones,  superintendent  of  the  press 
room,  Newark  Evening  News. 

Walter  M.  Dear,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  was  toastmaster  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  session  in  the  evening. 

Bowling's  "lou  Gehrig" 

Minneapolis  Compositor  Played 
In  2,184  Consecutive  Games 

Minneapolis,  Dec.  7— Carl  Dech,  a 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une  composing  room  operator,  who 
achieved  wide  fame  as  the  “Lou  Geh¬ 
rig”  of  bowling,  has  called  a  voluntary 
end  to  his  record. 

When  he  failed  to  show  up  in  his 
Star  Journal-Tribune  uniform  for  a 
league  contest  recently,  it  was  the  first 
time  since  1919  that  he  had  not  rolled 
in  team  competition  on  a  scheduled 
league  date. 

After  2.184  consecutive  games  with 
various  teams  entered  in  the  top  Twin 
Cities  leagues.  Dech  decided  to  take 
temporary  leave  of  sports  and  com¬ 
posing  room  to  go  out  to  California  to 
visit  a  son  who  is  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces. 

Gehrig’s  baseball  fete  covered  con¬ 


secutive  playing  —  2,130  games,  but 
Dech’s  accomplishment  is  considered 
as  notable  for  his  sport,  considering 
that  his  record  covers  23  years.  Dech 
stayed  in  his  team  lineup  several  times 
when  it  was  difficult  to  play;  last  year, 
for  example,  he  was  under  doctor’s 
care  for  a  leg  ailment  much  of  the 
season,  but  he  refused  to  miss  a  game. 
In  his  years  of  bowling,  Dech  gained 
national  recognition. 

In  the  Star  Journal  and  Tribune 
composing  room,  Dech  also  rates  as  a 
veteran,  holding  “priority  No.  1” 
among  mechanical  employes.  He 
started  with  the  old  Star,  even  before 
that  paper  was  launched  in  1920, 
and  has  been  with  the  organization 
since,  much  of  the  time  as  chief  copy 
cutter. 

Printing  Pressmen, 
ANPA  Renew  Pad 

Dear,  Berry  Laud  Agreement 
Violated  Only  Once  in  36  Years; 
Members  Vote  Approval 

The  International  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants’  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  has  re-committeed  itself  to  local 
and  international  arbitration. 

George  L.  Berry,  President  of  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union  of  North  America, 
announced  this  week  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  by  referendum  vote  held  in 
November  had  again  approved  re¬ 
newal  of  the  International  Arbitration 
Agreement  as  between  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants’  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
votes. 

Berry  Comments 

President  Berry  in  commenting  up¬ 
on  the  matter  stated: 

“The  International  Arbitration 
Agreement  negotiated  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen  and  As¬ 
sistants’  Union  of  North  America  has 
been  approved  by  referendum  vote  of 
the  membership  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  five-year  period.  This  contract 
has  been  operative,  except  for  a  short 
time  many  years  ago  which  involved 
negotiations,  for  thirty-six  years.  The 
renewed  contract  will  extend  it  to 
forty-one  years.  During  the  period  of 
its  operation  one  violation  of  its  terms 
has  occurred.  This,  of  course,  estab¬ 
lishes  an  unprecedented  record  of 
continuous  peaceful  relationship  be¬ 
tween  investor,  management,  and 
labor  as  it  affects  the  printing  press¬ 
rooms  of  the  newspaper  plants  on  the 
continent  of  North  America. 

“It  is  especially  significant  in  this 
time  of  world  turmoil  that  the  great 
membership  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ 
Union  of  North  America  by  a  refer¬ 
endum  vote  have  not  only  exercised 
their  prerogatives  as  free  men  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  important  matter  but 
have  held  firm  to  the  proposition  that 
peaceful  adjustments  are  always  the 
best  adjustments  since  they  have  come 
to  fully  understand  that  their  inter¬ 
ests,  the  investors’  interests,  and  the 
managerial  interests  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  as  inseparable.  It  is  good  that  we 
can  maintain  the  great  principle  of 
peace  and  the  instrumentality  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  that  these  practical  idealisms 
can  find  support  in  the  midst  of  world 
confusion,  belligerency,  and  war.” 

Ouor  Bralsas  Action 

Walter  M.  Dear,  co-publisher  of  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal 


ana  president. 


,  -  -  issued  the  fni  < 

ofX'tanil 


agreement: 

“As  president  of  the  Amo- 


feel  sure  ffiat  I  express  the  opinion  or" 
our  membership  when  I  state  that  w  i  , 
welcome  and  appreciate  the  action  f 
ffie  IPPAUNA  in  executing  a  reneV.  ilow  ' 
for  five  years  of  the  Internationa'  Up  Ec 
Arbitration  Agreement  which  has  ^ 
been  in  effect  between  these  two  or-  Clevel 
ganizations  for  practically  thirty-sixpd  disti 
^  .  ailies.  t 

It  seems  to  me  that  Major  Geore-ve  bet 
L.  Berry,  president  of  the  IPPAUNLe  last  > 
in  the  final  paragraph  of  his  statement^^^l^^ 
with  great  clarity  has  summed  up  theowdow 
importance  of  the  agreement  I  reJ 


echo  his  sentiments.” 


Pryor  (Okla.)  Daily 
In  New  Building 


Democrat  Replaces  One 
Destroyed  When  Hit  by 
Tornado  in  April 


A  new  12-page  Duplex  press 


been  installed  in  the  recently  com- 
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pleted  office  building  of  the  ' 


(Okla.)  Daily  Democrat.  A  6-page, ||^. 
8-column  paper  was  published  for 
first  time  on  Nov.  17. 

Recounting  the  adversities  of  pub-l^)^gn 
lishing  the  Daily  Democrat  since  tielj  gsk 
demolition  of  its  plant  in  the  tomaiLard], 
last  April  27,  a  story  in  the  Democr.-, 


ublishe 


for  Nov.  18  describ^  the  chronic  ds-l 


Both  1 
ty  thej 


arrangement  of  the  shop  while  tit 
new  plant  was  being  completed 

The  new  building  was  designed  by^pute 
the  publisher,  Jake  Proctor,  and  waspists  1 
constructed  by  W.  T.  Gooldy. 

Included  in  the  equipment  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  job-printing  department  wto 
facilities  for  producing  a  large  voluEt 
of  commercial  printing.  The  great* 
part  of  the  equipment  has  been  in 
stalled  since  the  beginning  of  con 
struction  on  the  Du  Pont  powder 
plant. 


ANSWER  TO 
ZINC  QUIZ 
ON  PAGE  49 


Photo-cngravt-rs  who  are  permifu 
under  war  reslrittion^.  to  use  l.tWO 
lbs.  of  zinc,  can  secure  a  surface  area 
of  5-i5  square  feet  in  .019”  thickness, 
77j/s  if  .iO'/c  mure  furf-ici’  jrea  //we 
//><?  4 IS  f iiu.tr I  til!  ill  lOOO  pouiiJf 
of  .06  /"  /hick  zinc. 
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Thus,  even  though  tlie  engraver's  use 
of  zinc  has  been  reduced  in  poundage 
there  is  a  silver  lining  to  this  war 
cloud  in  that  he-  can  obtain 
greater  etching  surface  per  pound  h\ 
using  sheets  .019”  thick  instead  oi 
.061"  thick. 


Equip 
In  N. 


This  means  many  more  sheets  of  zinc 
per  1,000  lbs.  to  roll,  polish,  cle-an. 
inspt-ct,  and  handle.  However,  the 
manufacturers  of  Zomo  Electric  Zinc 
and  A-Z  Alloy,  always  on  the  alert 
to  Serve  the  photo-engraving  indus¬ 
try,  arc  equipped  to  supply  these 
thinner  sheets  promptly,  in  additiM. 
to  the  standard  16  gauge-  sheets  where 
greater  etching  depth  is  required. 


And  don't  forget  that  if  you  have  to 
go  to  zinc  from  copper.  A-Z  Alloy  0 
the-  most  dependable  substitute  i« 
fine  screen  and  color  work. 
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Write  for  samples 
and  prices  on 
.  Tingue  press 
blankets  built  to 
accommodate  the 
narrower  width 
of  newsprint. 


MONTBEAI  CANADA 


luncheon  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  have  actually  been  successful  in  rais- 
at  which  the  participating  companies  ing  some  prices  and  in  holding  a  rather 
rededicated  themselves  to  greater  pro-  large  volume  of  business,  and  get- 
duction  in  the  war’s  second  year,  ting  new  business  with  our  present 
Walter  D.  Fuller,  NAM  chairman  and  set-up. 

president  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Hgfg  Basis 

presided.  ,  Our  new  cost  rates  have  been  de- 

Speakers  mcluded  Lieut.  General  ^  ^ 

Wilham  ^Knudsen  director  of  pro- 

duction.  War  Department,  and  James  .  .  ,  variable  exoense  The 

.  Ki-  .  o£er  rSe  i^cTS^^  s^^ 

— .  -  ,  jj  ,  AJ  •  1  Tj  1,1  fixed,  administrative  and  selling  ex- 

distribution  of  two  of  Clevelands  An  address  by  Admiral  Harold  R.  The  first  rate  obviously  in- 

s.  the  Press  and  Plain  Dealer,  Stark  was  broadcast  from  England  to  ^^e  money  which  we 

been  seriously  hampere  uring  e  ga  ermg.  *•  „  tv,  /  actually  spend  on  any  particular  job, 

week  by  a  mai  mg  department  Executives  representing  Je  four  ^  out-of-pocket  expense.  The  sec- 
As  this  IS  written,  Ae  equipment  firms  inentioned  were:  ^  deludes  expenses  which 

still  is  in  effect  and  gaming  Duplex,  Irving  K.  Stone,  president;  . ,  .  incurred  reeardlec«  of  that 
:c3.  Both  papers  have  Folmer  Graflex,  Clarence  H.  Harper,  regardless  ot  that 

publication  of  regularly  vice-president;  Goss,  R.  C.  Corlitt,  ^  ^  ’ 

■  ’in  some  cases  vice-president,  and  Hce,  Harry  M.  When  you  know  what  your  costs 

the  Tillinghast,  president.  are,  exclusive  of  your  administrative 


s-jil!  Mailing 

We  Lack  of  Help  Forces  Cleveland 
enewll  Holding 

lationi  Up  Editions 

:h  has  ^  n 

wo  or-  Cleveunb,  O. 
irty-siorfid  c  "  ' 
silie 
Georg^ve 
AUNA^e  last 

>tementowdown. 

up  theowdown 
I  reJ  effectiveness, 
een  late  in  i 
dieduled  editions  and 
ntire  editions  failed  to  go  on 

if  T^rthird  Cleveland  daily,  the  News, 
as  escaped  the  difficulty  to  date  al- 
lough  the  same  union  operates  at  all 
tree  plants  and  it  was  reported  that 
fcp  News  was  in  line  for  the  same 


act  wiffi  the  union  calling  for  a  40- 
)ur  week.  The  contract,  which  still 
IS  until  October,  1943  to  run,  stipu¬ 
les  that  the  union  shall  provide  suf- 
oent  men  to  handle  the  papers  of 
1  three  publications  without  the 
(cessity  of  resorting  to  overtime.  The 
Dion,  through  its  president,  John  P. 
avigan,  now  contends  that  shortage 
[  men  makes  it  impossible  to  do  this 
nd  asks  time  and  a  half  for  any  sub, 
[gardless  of  how  long  he  works.  The 
ublishers  decline  to  consider  revision 
1  the  contract. 

Both  the  publishers  and  the  imion 
ly  they  have  agreed  to  submit  the 
ispute  to  arbitration  but  each  side 
isists  the  other  has  refused  this  con- 
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things  that  we  insisted  upon  being 
done,  but  we  are  getting  those  results 
with  the  same  clerical  help  that  we 
had  before,  and  they  are  re^ly  enjoy¬ 
ing  it. 

At  first  there  was  perhaps  a  little 
resistance  to  the  new  system,  and 
there  was  a  little  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  our  employes  to  give  us  their 
full  cooperation,  but  when  they  began 
to  see  what  we  were  trying  to  do, 
they  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
game  and  each  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
accounting  department  was  anxious 
to  fit  her  part  of  the  jig-saw  puzzle 
into  the  other  neighboring  part. 

We  took  our  people  into  our  con¬ 
fidence,  and  we  showed  them  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  united  effort.  We  felt  that 
they  had  a  right  to  know  what  we 
were  doing,  and  they  are  really  enter¬ 
ing  into  it  with  the  right  spirit. 

The  feeling  of  confidence  and  as¬ 
surance  which  it  gave  our  sales  de¬ 
partment,  I  think,  was  worth  the  cost 
of  the  entire  engineering  survey.  Our 
salesmen  go  out  now  with  absolute 
confidence  that  their  prices  are  right. 
We  know,  too,  down  to  a  penny  just 
exactly  what  our  hour  cost  is,  and  we 


Both  the  Press  and  Plain  Dealer 
an  large  advertisements  Monday  for 
dditional  mailing  department  help, 
ohn  J.  Lynch.  Press  office  manager, 
aid  that  any  additional  employes 
rould  be  put  to  work  on  the  outside 
elivery  platforms,  if  the  regular 
nion  mailers  would  agree  to  work 
rith  them. 

The  union  today  appended  a  formal 
emand  for  a  flat  10%  wage  increase 
nd  at  the  same  time  the  way  was 
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AND  A  HAPPY 
NEW  YEAR 


,er  s  use  Equipment  Companies  Participate 
^war  Congress 

in  .sOV  Four  manufacturers  of  newspaper  A 
ound  hv  quipnaent  were  among  recipients  of 
stead  <'t  rar  production  awards  which  were 

lonored  at  a  luncheon  Dec.  4  during  (cb 
■of  zinc  I  Gongress  of  the  National 

\  clean.  Manufacturers  in  New  ^ 

vcr.  tht  ^*4 

ric  Zinc  L  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.,  Bat- 
he  alert  Creek,  Mich,;  the  Folmer  Graflex  •' 
i  indus-  orp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  the  Goss  ' 
ly  these  fnntm?  Company,  Chicago,  and  R.  ^ 
additiiT.  n  ie  4  Co.,  New  York,  were  the  equip-  po 
ts  where  r*  nt  firms  participating,  according  to 
ired.  ^  ■  NAM.  Firms  which  have  won  the 


Always 

Ready  to  Help 
in  Dry  Mat  Questions 

e  Certified  is  conserving  the 
nation’s  travel  facilities  in 
avoiding  purely  sales  contacts. 
However  your  request  for  con¬ 
sultation  or  help  in  any  dry 
mat  question  will  be  prompt¬ 
ly  met. 


^>-Navy  E.  the  Navy  E,  or  the 
<rnime  Commission  M  were  in- 
^  to  ^nd  their  flags  and  manage- 
int  and  plant  representatives  to  the 
eon.  but  not  all  of  the  winners 
such  awards  participated. 

•  bout  3.000  persons  attended  the 
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Save  this  page  . . .  More 
maintenance  suggestions  will  follow 
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CORRECT  ^ 

CUTTING-SAW 

SETTING 


AftcT  each  re-sharpening,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  KKSET  the  cuttin;^  saw 
accurately.  This  will  materially 
leny^then  life  of  the  saws  -and  avoid 
cutting  a  jjroove  in  the  cylinder. 

lie  sure  to  set  saw  while  cylinder  is 
(iOLl).  The  dimension  “A,”  on 
the  diagram,  is  the  distance  between 
the  saw  and  the  cylinder.  On  Jm- 
ninr  Autoplates  this  distance  should 
be  .015".  On  Automatic  Autoplates, 
it  should  be  .OIS". 


If  you  need  assistance  on  maintain¬ 
ing  nny  Wood  equipment  at  peak 
performance  for  the  duration  .  .  . 
please  write  the  Engineering  Dept., 
at  Plainfield,  N.  .1.  W  ood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  (^Corporation. 
New  ^  ork  Office:  .501  F'ifth  Ave. 
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POR  DECEMBER  12.  1942 

Rationing  Will  Affect 
Promotion  Patterns 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


good  background  for  the  paper’s  sub¬ 
stantial  circulation  increases  in  this 
war  year. 


No.  African  News 
Speed-Up  Pledged 
By  U.  S.  Army 


sales  staff,  you  might  find  it  useful  to  London  Dcdly  Mail  Criticism 
K  Promise  to  AUeviate 

Selling,”  by  Julius  Mentzel  (Boston;  Situation  for  Writers 

Manthorne  &  Burack,  Inc.).  “Iner¬ 
tia,”  Mr.  Mentzel  says,  “is  the  sales-  Army  authorities  in  London  de¬ 
man’s  Public  Enemy  Number  One.  It  dared  Dec.  9  that  war  news  from 
must  be  routed  out  as  a  thing  of  evil  if  North  Africa,  which  some  times  has 
real  progress  is  to  be  achieved.  Words  been  as  much  as  15  days  late,  would 
must  be  put  into  action.”  And  Mr.  be  speeded  up  immediately. 

Mentzel’s  formula  for  doing  this,  it  Replying  to  criticism  in  the  Daily 
appears,  is  boundless  enthusiasm  and  Mail  over  long  delays  in  dispatches 
bounce  on  the  salesman  s  part — and  a  from  that  theatre,  a  headquarters  an- 
stock  of  good  stories.  His  chapter  nouncement  said: 
headings  m  then^elves  make  up  a  deficien- 

pretty  good  list  of  donts  for  go-get- 

ting  salesmen:  don  t  neglect  healA;  ^  compared  with 

that  sent  under  British  control  from 
Egypt.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to 
remedy  that  position  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

“Experts  have  been  called  in  and  we 
are  now  at  work  improving  communi¬ 
cations.  There  is  every  hope  that 
war  dispatches  sent  from  Tunisia  soon 
will  be  reaching  England  the  same 
day.” 

The  Daily  Mail  editorial  demanded 
that  “those  with  the  power  and  au¬ 
thority  overhaul  the  present  arrange¬ 
ments.” 

The  Mail  asserted  that  “many  first- 
class  correspondents’  abilities  are  be¬ 
ing  largely  wasted  because  they  are 
allowed  to  send  only  the  shortest  sum¬ 
maries,  and  more  often  than  not  when 
those  reports  arrive  they  are  outdated 
and  worthless.” 

The  official  communiques  “tell  us 
nothing,”  the  Mail  added. 


ATTH  everybody  else  worrying  about  in  many  of  your  Dispatch  advertise- 
osoline  rationing,  it  was  too  much  ments  can  be  a  substitute  for  business 
*^)ect  that  newspaper  promotion  lost  as  a  result  of  gasoline  rationing.” 
Lartments  could  remain  aloof.  It’s  So  far,  this  is  the  only  promotional 
j^us  that  rationing  is  going  ser-  effort  of  its  kind  that  has  come  our 
ouslv  to  affect  the  pattern  of  our  liv-  way.  But  we’re  sure  that  what  the 
L  And  whatever  affects  the  pattern  Dispatch  is  doing  in  Columbus  to 
our  living  affects  the  pattern  of  our  stimulate  mail  order  newspaper  adver- 
sromotion.  tising  is  being  done,  one  way  or  an- 

Concem  over  the  rationing  problem  other,  in  numerous  other  cities  over 
us  been  fairly  general  in  promotion  the  cotmtry.  The  effect  upon  news- 
shops  over  the  coimtry.  We’ve  caught  paper  linage,  and  upon  retail  business, 
t  in  our  mail  for  several  weeks  now.  should  be  quite  salutary, 
jjany  of  our  friends  in  the  West  sought  We  can  think  of  only  one  improve- 
inriously  to  find  out  what  promotion  ment.  Many  merchants  over  the 


a  profit  takes  a  little  special  know-  ”  j  worK, 

ledge.  Wouldn’t  it  be  worth  while  don  t  be  a  quitter.  T^e  idea  of  course, 

then  for  a  newspaper  to  bring  some  some  do  s  out  of  all  thi^ 

mail  order  expert  to  town  to  help  the  ^  can  be  done.  too.  if  you  read  the 

local  merchants  with  counsel  and  ad-  ”^k. 

vice?  Or  to  conduct  a  mail  order  ■ 

clinic  for  them?  Or  merely  to  publish  UNIQUE  PLAN 

for  fhoir  ('onsiimntion  «omo  ftonoral  ^ 

Getting  wide  promotion  from  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home 
News  and  Sunday  Times,  a  “Can  for 
Can”  program,  a  unique  plan  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  metal  containers  to  aid  the 
war  effort,  is  meeting  with  whole¬ 
hearted  approval  from  residents  of 
Milltown,  where  it  is  being  tried  out. 
The  Milltown  plan  calls  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  one  empty  flattened  can  for 
every  can  of  food  stuffs  purchased  at 
local  markets.  The  plan  is  receiving 
nationwide  attention. 


•Jiev  (UU.  UiQ  ii  mean  inai  uiey  sueiii.  »  ..  .  ..  *  , 

'  .•  for  their  consumption  some  general 

tnore  time  reading  newspapers?  Did  ,  ,  .  business" 

rationing  offer  an  opportunity  to  boost  business'. 

circulation?  Or  did  it  merely  mean  gj  Angeles 

niore  thorough  reading  of  the  paper?  ^  ^ 

Others  wanted  to  know  what  effect  AN  INTERESTING  market  promotion 
rationing  had  on  retailing?  Did  it  cut  for  Los  Angeles  comes  from  the 
sales  for  the  downtown  stores  and  help  Los  Angeles  County  Clmm^er  of  Corn- 
sales  for  the  neighborhood  stores?  Did  .1  »  f  ^ 

it  mean  a  boost  in  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness?  Did  it  have  any  effect  on  news¬ 
paper  linage? 

Good  questions,  all  of  them,  and  we 
tried  earnestly  to  get  the  answers.  But 


_ _  _  _ _ the  information,  entertainment 

no  general  pattern  of  experience  that  general  edi^ation  of  its  3,000,000 
would  provide  reasonable  and  helpful  ’  '  ■  ■  r™  .  .  i  i 

answers  seems  to  have  emerged.  The 
effects  of  rationing,  as  with  so  many 
things  in  so  large  and  varied  a  coun¬ 
try,  seem  to  be  more  local  than  gen- 
tral.  Rationing  and  what  it's  going  to 
mean  to  you  and  to  your  paper  is  a 
problem,  we’re  afraid,  that  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  work  out  for  yourself. 

Broadly  speaking,  however,  if  ration¬ 
ing  keeps  people  in  your  market  at 
home  more,  then  you  do  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  either  to  add  new  readers 
and  or  to  add  to  their  newspaper 
reading  time.  And  in  pretty  much 
every  market  whose  downtown  stores 
drew  customers  from  a  wide  trade  ter¬ 
ritory  there  is  an  opporunity  to  pro¬ 
tect  linage  or  even  to  increase  it  by 
helping  the  merchants  get  into  the 
mail  order  business. 

Moil  Order  Business 

Ihe  day  before  rationing  became 
nation-wide,  retailers  in  Columbus, 
lHiio.  received  from  the  Columbus 
[hipatclt  a  24-page  booklet  outlining 
ihe  potentialities  of  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness  for  merchants  who  oncouraged 


habitants.  The  list  includes  24  dailies. 
156  weeklies,  33  “shoppers,”  28  semi¬ 
weeklies  and  a  variety  of  tri-weeklies, 
monthlies  and  semi-monthlies.  Their 
aggregate  circulation  is  almost  5,000,- 
000.  They  employ  some  25,000  per¬ 
sons,  have  an  annual  payroll  of  some 
$15,000,000,  a  physical  plant  valued  at 
some  $15,000,000,000  and  a  gross  an¬ 
nual  revenue  exceeding  $.50,000,000. 

War  Report 

SHARPLY  effective  was  a  page  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  on  Dec.  7, 
anniveisary  of  Pearl  Harbor:  “One 
year  ago  today  the  Mirror  went  to 
war — and  now  we  report  to  our  read¬ 
ers.”  The  report  told  briefly  what  the 
paper  had  done  in  our  first  year  of 
war  in  these  various  fields:  news,  in¬ 
terpretation,  pictures,  civilian  defense, 
morale,  national  security,  anti-espion¬ 
age,  air  power,  raising  funds,  salvage, 
service  to  servicemen,  the  Bund.  A 
good  audit  of  newspaper  service,  and 


Just  take  a  look  at  a  Burgess 
Chrome  Mat  under  a  glass. 
You'll  have  a  mighty  hard 
time  to  hnd  even  the  slight¬ 
est  imperfection. 


luch  business  in  their  newspaper  ad- 
ertising.  The  promotion  was  timely 
»ell  thought  out  and.  in  a  word,  oi 


fell  thought  out  and, 
f>e  beam. 

"Smart  retailers,”  re 

etter  from  Harvey  1..  _ _ 

latch  advertising  director,  “will  offset 
Dig  part  of  any  loss  from  the  effects 
"  gas  rationing  by  catering  more  than 
■'er  to  mail  order  business. 

In  Boston,  where  gas  rationing  has 
in  force  for  a  number  of  months, 
J-  Lyman  Armes,  promotion  manager, 
■rie  Post,  wrote  me  as  follows  on 

W'.  20: 

Expect  a  steady  and  substantial 
Rcrease  in  mail  orders  and  telephone 
"vers  for  your  local  advertisers — es- 
^“ally  among  those  who  do  a  good 
’'5,^  encouraging  such  orders.’ 

^^e  attached  illustrated  booklet, 
esterday  and  Today,  tells  you  of  an 
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excel  all  other  paper 
feeds  in  performance 


Sand  for  Beohlot 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


-'eresting  way  in  which  order  blanks 
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Texas  Dentists 
Seek  Publicity 
In  Newspapers 


Barred  by  Law  from  Adver* 
tising,  American  Dental 
Assn.  Angles  for  Free  Space 
By  TED  BARREH 
City  Editor,  The  Dallas  Naws 


list  advertising  his  skill,  or  method  of 
practice  through  newspapers,  circu¬ 
lars,  radios,  motion  pictures  “or  other 
advertising  agencies  or  devices.” 

Despite  these  inhibitions,  soon  after 
the  law  was  passed,  the  dentists  hired 
an  expensive  flrni  of  press  agents  to 
get  as  much  free  advertising  in  the 


Daily  Redesigns  Its 
Women's  Section 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  6— A  new  type  gf 


After  jamming  a  law  through  the 
Texas  Legislature  making  it  illegal 
for  any  dentist  to  advertise,  except  for 
a  small  professional  card,  the  dentists 
of  Texas  have  come  forth  with  a 
scheme  whereby  they  would  get  all 
the  advertising  they  want  in  the  news 
columns  at  no  cost  to  themselves. 

"niis  rabbit-out-of-the-hat  stunt  by 
which  the  dentists  would  evade  their 
own  law  is  achieved  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  dubbing  the  promotional 
advertising  “educational  service”  and 
having  the  newspapers  contribute  the 
.space.  '  •  ^ 

The  plan  is  obviously  intended  to 
create  more  business  for  the  dentists. 
Since  none  of  the  revenue  would  go 
to  the  newspapers  everything  would 
be  perfectly  legal. 

No  ReveRM*  for  Press 
Hie  promotional  advertising  would 
send  the  patients  to  the  dentists.  The 
dentists  would  supply  the  promotion 
absolutely  free.  The  newspapers 
would  run  the  copy  absolutely  free. 
Everybody  would  have  good  teeth 
and  be  happy  and  prosperous — ^unless 
the  newspapers  should  starve  to  death. 

The  dentists’  law,  which  bans  adver¬ 
tising  on  pain  of  loss  of  license,  a  $500 
fine  and  six  months  in  jail,  makes  the 
state  courts  responsible  for  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  fastidious  bit  which  the 
dental  society  calls  ethics. 

These  ethical  gentlemen  are  now 
making  use  of  the  State  Health  De¬ 
partment  to  peddle  their  publicity. 
Perhaps  because  they  are  bashful 
about  calling  upon  the  newspapers 
directly  to  handle  the  promotion  the 
stuff  was  planted  with  the  Health  De¬ 
partment  which  is  distributing  it  to 
the  county  health  officers  with  in¬ 
structions  to  put  it  over  on  the  press. 

The  free  ads,  euphoniously  described 
by  the  dentists  as  an  educational  ser¬ 
vice,  consist  of  a  series  of  24  blurbs, 
each  about  10-column  inches  contain¬ 
ing  a  selling  talk  on  the  various  ser¬ 
vices  which  the  dentists  have  to  sell — 
teeth  cleaning,  straightening,  general 
examinations  and  expert  attention,  all 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  good,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  private  profit  of  the 
dentist. 

The  series,  cooked  up  by  the  bureau 
of  public  relations  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  is  called  “Your 
Dental  I.  Q.”  Apparently  that  is  not 
intended  to  be  taken  humorously  by 
the  newspapers. 

So  there  will  be  no  finagling,  if  an 
editor  agrees  to  rvm  the  24  free  ads 
he  must  sign  an  agreement  to  that 
effect.  Otherwise  they  will  not  give 
him  the  mats  which  cost  the  dentists 
$5  for  the  series,  or  the  plates  which 
run  up  to  $7.50. 

Hired  Press  A9eRts 
As  dictated  by  the  dentists,  the 
Texas  anti-advertising  law  does  not 
take  into  account  whether  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  false  or  true.  It  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  fact  that  before  a 
dentist  can  practice  in  Texas  he  must 
comply  with  the  strict  requirements 
of  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Exam¬ 
iners  as  to  his  professional  ability  and 
proof  of  character  and  that  he  must 
abide  by  the  laws  covering  sanitation, 
fraud  and  the  public  welfare. 

The  law  expressly  forbids  any  den- 


JEFFRESS  CASE  CONT'D 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  Dec.  7 — 

Second  legal  step  in  the  matter  of 
Edwin  B.  Jeffress  and  Louise  A.  Jeff- 

ress,  trustee  for  Edwin  B.  Jeffress,  was  women’s  section  has  been  develmd 
taken  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  when  by  the  Daily  News  here  in  the  bdid 
Judge  Henry  A.  Grady,  presiding  over  that  women  are  increasingly  impor- 
...  1  •  .  .  Guilford  County  superior  court,  signed  tant  among  readers.  The  News  is  bm. 

newspapers  M  po^ible  on  their  state  certiorari  and  supersedeas,  ting  away  from  the  traditional  “Sod 

convention  through  the  news  columns,  ^^ich  places  the  matter  in  superior  ety  Section.”  ^ 

court  and  continues  Mrs.  Jeffress  as  Although  society  news  is  not  played 
trustee  pending  decision  in  superior  down,  greater  emphasis  is  being  pm 
court.  Jeffress  is  president  of  the  all  jiewsy,  timely  women’s  activ. 
Greensboro  News  Company,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Doily 
News  and  Record  and  Mrs.  Jeffress 
was  named  trustee  following  an  cci- 
dent  in  which  Jeffress  was  seriously 
injured  several  years  ago.  An  order 
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Distributes  Booklets 
On  Health  to  Workers 

One  hundred  thousand  Minnesota 
workers,  men  and  women  in  war 
plants  and  in  allied  industries,  are  re¬ 
ceiving  this  week  a  handbook  of  in¬ 
structions  in  how  to  live  to  remain 
efficient  on  the  job.  The  handbook, 
“Health  for  Victory”  contains  six  arti¬ 
cles  which  appeared  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Daily  Times  Oct.  26  to  31. 

Written  by  Muriel  Steward  of  the 
staff  of  the  Hennepin  County  'Tuber¬ 
culosis  Association,  the  articles  had 
only  one  objective:  the  saving  of  man¬ 
power  hours. 

They  interpreted  diet  in  terms  of 
groceries,  sleep  in  terms  of  how  much 
you  need  and  how  to  get  it.  They 
gave  simple,  easily  followed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  avoiding  minor  ailments  and 
for  cutting  down  physical  handicaps 
such  as  overweight,  bad  posture. 

Their  medical  content  was  approved 
by  the  Minnesota  State  Department 
of  Health. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  these 
articles  that  the  Times,  at  the  request 
of  the  medical  supervisors  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  war  production  plants,  have  re¬ 
printed  them  in  pamphlet  form.  The 
booklet  is  being  distributed  as  a  joint 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  by  the 
Minneapolis  Daily  Times  and  the  Hen¬ 
nepin  County  Christmas  Seal  group. 


ities  liberally  illustrated  with  canjjj 
camera  photographs.  New  women’i 
features  have  been  added  and  aS 
women’s  columns,  which  previously 
appeared  elsewhere  in  the  paper,  havt 
been  consolidated  in  the  section.  Cd- 


had  been  signed  Nov.  23  which  dis-  umnists’  names  are  used  as 


solved  the  trustee  ship  of  Mrs.  Jeffress 
and  gave  her  until  Jan.  5,  1943,  to 
render  a  final  accounting.  (E&P,  Nov. 
28,  page  18). 


7  EDITORS  IN  HOUSE 

Seven  editors  are  in  the  Alabama 
Legislature  which  recently  convened 
for  its  quadrennial  session.  They  are: 
House  Floor  Leader  Charles  Norman, 


rather  than  the  regular  titles  of  their 
columns.  The  section  is  given  diex 
through  use  of  Coronet  swash-style 
headings. 

“We  have  redesigned  this  section 
because  women  are  becoming  more 
important  as  readers  and  bemuse 
their  interests  are  changing,”  explains 
Robert  L.  Smith,  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  “The  war  has  made 


editor  of  the  Union  Springs  Herald’,  women  more  al^;  Aey  are  a^uming 


Roberts,  Editor  of 
F  ormer-Stockman,  Dies 

Oklahoma  City,  Dec.  4 — Clarence 
Roberts,  editor  of  the  Farmer-Stock¬ 
man  since  1926,  died  this  morning  at 
St.  Anthony  hospital,  Oklahoma  City. 

Roberts,  52  years  old,  had  been  ill 
with  asthma  for  a  year  but  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  recovering  until  he  again 
became  ill  Nov.  20.  The  farm  editor 
was  born  in  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  18, 
1890,  and  moved  to  Oklahoma  seven 
years  later.  He  worked  his  way 
through  Oklahoma  A  &  M  College,  be¬ 
came  a  farm  county  agent  upon  grad¬ 
uation  and  became  associated  with  the 
Farmer-Stockman  as  fieldman  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor  Jan.  1,  1916.  Roberts 
later  became  co-editor  and  later  was 
appointed  editor,  a  position  he  held 
14  years. 

Roberts  was  an  ardent  student  of 
cooperative  marketing  and  through  his 
efforts  the  Oklahoma  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  was  formed  in  1931. 
The  National  Commission  Company, 
and  the  National  Livestock  Credit 
Corp.,  serving  Oklahoma  stockmen, 
are  the  outgrowth  of  this  organization. 
It  was  this  activity  that  led  to  Roberts 
appointment  in  1937  as  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  branch  of  the  Tenth  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  bank,  in  Oklahoma  City 
and  in  1939  as  a  director  of  the  parent 
bank  in  Kansas  City. 


who  is  beginning  his  17th  year  as  a 
legislator;  Senator  Marvin  N.  Dodson, 
editor  of  the  Troy  Messenger,  now 
representing  the  25th  senatorial  dis¬ 
trict,  composed  of  Pike,  Crenshaw  and 
Coffee  Counties,  after  serving  one  term 
in  the  House;  Rep.  H.  Hunter  Golson, 
editor  of  the  Wetumpka  Herald,  begin¬ 
ning  his  second  term;  Rep.  C.  J. 
Owens,  editor  of  the  Huntsville  Mer¬ 
cury,  who  begins  his  third  term;  Rep. 
Paul  Cobum,  publisher  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals  Advertiser,  at  Tuscumbia; 
Rep.  Joe  Jones,  editor  of  the  Coving¬ 
ton  News,  and  Earl  Tucker,  editor  of 
the  Thomasville  Times,  who  has  served 
for  eight  years. 


greater  responsibilities;  their  interests 
are  wider;  and  they  place  less  empha¬ 
sis  on  purely  social  activities.  By  re¬ 
porting  the  doings  of  up-and-coming 
women  and  eliminating  the  stuffiness 
of  outmoded  ‘society  sections’  we  feel 
we  are  making  the  News  more  desir¬ 
able  to  women  as  a  whole.” 

The  redesigned  women’s  section  is 
being  heavily  promoted  by  rack  cards, 
radio,  billboards  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity. 


for 


Commons  Assured 
Speech  Is  Free 


85  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The  town  of  Danforth  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Maine,  has  a  population 
now  of  about  1300,  over  ^  families 
having  moved  away  to  war  work. 
There  are  85  men  in  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  and  one  casualty  has  already  been 
recorded.  A  committee  of  citizens 
recently  got  busy  on  a  scrap  drive  and 
used  part  of  the  money  to  purchase  a 
month’s  subscription  to  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News.  When  the  order 
was  received  for  85  subscriptions  by 
the  circulation  department  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  began  to  ask  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  As  a  result  the  Dec.  1  issue  of 
the  paper  carried  45  one-half  column 
cuts  of  Danforth  service  men  in  a 
huge  “V”  and  some  human  interest 
cuts  of  the  town  and  its  people.  The 
circulation  department  received  re¬ 
quests  more  than  doubling  the  ordi¬ 
nary  number  of  papers  sent  into  Dan- 
forUi. 


"100  NEEDIEST  CASES" 

The  31st  “Hundred  Neediest  Cases” 
ai^al  of  the  New  York  Times  opened 
Dec.  6  and  $46,094.23  already  had  been 
contributed  by  Times  readers  as  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  went  to  press  Thurs¬ 
day.  Published  appeals,  which  appear 
in  large  space  on  the  Times  split-page 
daily,  end  on  Christmas  Day  but 
stories  continue  to  appear  from  time 
to  time.  Eight  local  family  welfare 
agencies  cooperate  with  the  Times  in 
this  worthy  effort.  Last  year  the  ap¬ 
peals  drew  $263,517.42. 


WANTS  JOB  ABOUSHED 

W.  Bruce  MacNamee,  who  left 
newspaper  work  in  Washington  to 
become  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Travel  Bu¬ 
reau,  has  recommended  to  the  budget 
bureau  that  his  job  be  abolished.  He 
earlier  had  been  responsible  for  hav¬ 
ing  his  operating  appropriation  re¬ 
duced  from  $100,(K)0  to  $10,000  annu¬ 
ally.  Conservation  of  money  for  the 
war  effort  was  behind  both  sugges¬ 
tions,  MacNamee  explained. 


His 
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Minister  of  Information  Brendin 
Bracken  assured  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  London  Dec.  9  that  there 
would  be  no  censorship  of  anything 
its  members  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  long  as  it  was  correctly  re¬ 
ported.  He  made  this  statement  in 
replying  to  a  question  by  Emanuel 
Shinwell,  Laborite,  who  intimated 
that  he  had  received  information  to 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Bracken  said  it  was 
necessary  to  make  his  reservation 
because  speakers  had  been  mis¬ 
quoted. 

“There  is  no  question,”  said  Mr. 
Bracken,  “that  the  speeches  of  this 
House  will  be  censored.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  no  speech  has  ever  been  cen¬ 
sored,  and  unless  there  is  by  some 
member  some  aberration  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  for  which  he  is  not  physically 
responsible,  there  will  never  be  any 
question  of  reporting  faithfully  the 
speeches  of  the  members  of  the 
House.” 


MEETING  BY  MAIL 

In  an  effort  to  cooperate  with  the 
ODT’s  request  that  national  conven¬ 
tions  be  eliminated  for  the  time  being, 
the  Parish  &  Phillips  (3omi>any  will 
hold  its  annual  Round  Table  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Ideas  through  the  mail.  A  regular 
convention  program  has  been  arranged 
and  timely  articles  will  be  discussed 
by  18  classified  managers.  A  printed 
digest  will  be  mailed  out  in  January. 


Alaskan  Censors 
Needed,  Price  Says 

Called  before  the  Senate  judiciary 
committee  Dec.  9  to  explain  censor¬ 
ship  of  mail  passing  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Alaska,  censor  Byron  Price  told 
committee  members  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion:  “The  mandate  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  to  prosecute  the  war  certainly 
includes  a  mandate  to  control  commu¬ 
nications  in  and  around  combat  areas. 

Senator  Frederick  Van  Nuys  of  In¬ 
diana,  committee  chairman,  took  issue 
saying  “the  Commander  in  Chief  has 
no  more  right  to  censor  mail  between 
Alaska  and  the  U.  S.  than  he  has  to 
censor  mail  from  California  to  any 
other  state.”  . 

Mr.  Price  said  he  acted  on  advice 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Testimony  had  been  received  at  ^ 
earlier  executive  session  that  not  o^ 
mail  but  also  newspajiers  had  b^ 
scissored  by  censors  operating  m 
Seattle  office. 
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museum  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  mys- 
PQf©  jNCvrSpQp©*  tery  and  to  determine  if  the  Sutter’s 

a  Fort  acorn  press  is,  in  fact,  the  long- 

Museum  m  sought  Brannan  press. 

*  Sutter’s  Fort  was  founded  in  1839 

Qllftftir  S  Fort  John  Augustus  Sutter,  Swiss  ad- 

venturer  and  colonizer,  who  obtained 
utciorieol  Items  grants  from  Mexico  giving  him  some 

“***  loeo  ^  square  miles  of  land  in  the  Sacra- 

01  1846-1869  Cit  mento  Valley.  Many  of  the  events 

Sacramento.  Caliiomia  hastening  the  acquisition  of  California 

I  by  the  United  States  in  1846  centered 

An  old-time  newspaper  office  fea-  at  the  fort,  and  it  was  there  that  James 
taring  California  editors,  journalists  Marshall  brought  the  gold  he  had  dis- 

aai  newspapers  of  the  period  from . . 

’  1146  to  1869  has  just  been  opened  at  | 
j  Sutter’s  Fort  Historical  Museum  in  j 

I  Sacramento. 

I  A  Washington  press,  type  cases  and  j 
1  other  equipment  are  shown,  and  there  | 
are  displays  of  rare  newspapers 
printed  in  the  mining  towns,  and  pho¬ 
tographs  and  prints  of  newspapermen 
prominent  in  the  early  press  of  the 
,  state. 

Sacramento’s  fii-st  newspaper,  the 
Placer  Times,  was  issrued  at  Sutter’s 
Fort  on  April  28,  1849.  by  E.  C.  Kem¬ 
ble,  the  father  of  E.  W.  Kemble, 

J  faiMUS  cartoonist  and  illustrator  of 
i  Huckleberry  Firm.”  The  early  issues 
of  the  Placer  Times  were  printed  on  a 
Raniage  press  which  had  been  used 
to  print  California’s  first  newspaper, 
the  Californian,  at  Monterey  in  1846. 

Editor  Killed  im  Duol  j 

Flamed  with  a  portrait  of  Edward 
Gilbert,  militant  early-day  editor  and 
congressman  from  California,  is  a  let¬ 
ter  written  by  him  to  John  Bidwell, 
one  of  the  state’s  best  known  pioneers 
and  founder  of  the  town  of  Chico. 

Gilbert  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
■  James  W.  Denver  near  Sacramento  in 
1852.  as  the  result  of  Gilbert’s  editorial 
policy. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  remove  an¬ 
other  old  printing  press  from  the  Fort’s 
Central  Building  to  the  newspaper 
room,  which  is  located  near  the  main 
gate.  This  is  an  acorn-shaped  press  of 
heavy  construction,  and  was  used  for 
naany  years  in  a  newspaper  plant  at 
Aul^,  Cal.,  beginning  in  1852.  The 
donor  of  this  press  stated  that  it  was 
the  one  brought  to  San  Francisco  in 
1846  by  Samuel  Brannan,  and  used  by 
Brannan  to  print  San  Francisco’s  first 
newspaper,  the  Star,  in  1847.  How¬ 
ever,  the  controversy  over  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  Brannan  press  has  raged 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  since 
the  Fifties,  when  Brannan  himself  ad¬ 
vertised  for  it  and  at  least  five  news¬ 
papers  claimed  to  have  it. 

A  description  of  the  Brannan  press, 
published  in  1859,  said  that  it  had  a 
solid  iron  frame,  “one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  wrought  iron  Smith  frames;” 
and  that  it  was  of  super-royal  size, 
with  Washington  works. 

Information  is  being  gathered  by  the 


covered  at  Sutter's  sawmill  at  Coloma, 
50  miles  away,  in  1848. 

Crowded  out  by  goldseekers,  Sutter 
lost  most  of  his  property,  and  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  while  seeking  an 
appropriation  from  Congress.  His 
famous  fort  fell  into  ruins.  It  was 
restored  about  50  years  ago  by  the 
state  and  is  maintained  as  a  museum. 

The  curator,  Carroll  D.  Hall,  is  a 
former  newspaperman  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Palo  Alto  Times  and 
later  was  editor  of  the  daily  Redtoood 
City  Tribune  for  nine  years. 


W.  A.  IRWIN  NAMED 

Promotion  of  W.  A.  Irwin  to  be 
managing  editor  of  Maclean’s  Magazine 
has  been  announced  by  H.  Napier 
Moore,  editor-in-chief  of  that  publica¬ 
tion.  The  appointment  k  effective  on 
Jan.  1.  Mr.  Irwin  has  been  associate 
editor  of  Maclean’s  for  nearly  17  years. 
He  is  well  known  as  an  editorialkt 
and  economic  writer  and  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  on  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  and 
later  the  Globe.  He  served  overseas 
in  the  first  war. 
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WHEN  this  sailor  was  ready 
for  sea  duty,  at  the  end  of 
'boot  camp”,  Foster  Stanfield  of 
the  Milwaukee  JOURNAL  was 
ready,  too! 

And  he  got  a  crisp,  clear,  spar¬ 
kling  shot  that's  a  honey  for  re¬ 
production  quality  .  .  .  with  G-E 
Mazda  Photofiash  lamps  No.  11. 
They’re  always  ready  for  duty! 

Picture  detuih:  Standard  4x5  press 
stopped  down  to  F/32; 
and  "open  flash”,  using  3  G-E 
Mazda  Photoflash  lamps  No.  11 
one  at  the  camera  and  the 
others  on  extensions. 

Wartime  nett:  To  conserve  critical 
materials  and  get  top-notch  results, 
cluxise  G-E  No.  11,  in  screw  base- 
lamps;  in  midgets,  G-E  No.  5. 
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Mazda  Research  leads  the  way 
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PNPA  AqUq  MrNlltt  CLERICAL  ERROR  should  ^  substitut^,  merchants 

ri^rn,  ru>iu>  iViCllUll  Washincton.  Dec.  ^-Correcting  a 

To  J^rnnAm  Prince 

*^*'^^'^^**  *  1^00  newsprint  price  regulation,  the  Office  r^#wi<4w  &<^e  f\rt 

%%n  ,■  I'#  T  ■  •  of  Price  Administration  has  set  at  10%  s^Ulluy  AdS  Oil 

uSSOritlCIi  IjlSt  (not  16%)  the  maximum  mark-up  Nutrition  Theme 


To  Broaden  Press 
''Essential"  List 


Manpower  Chief  Told  It 
Won't  Help  Newspapers 
Much  "Until  Completed" 


newsprint  price  regulation,  the  Office  ^rt 

of  Price  Administration  has  set  at  10%  *  iQCe^s^Uliay  AOS  Oil 
(not  16%)  the  maximum  mark-up  Nutrition  Theme 
which  paper  merchants  selling  to  other  /-._«•  r>  a  r>  nu- 

merchant  may  charge  on  sales  of  furt^s  Candy  Company,  Chicago, 

t _ rnnn  innnn  _ _ released  last  Week  a  series  of  three 


Cleveland  Press 
Has  Picture  File 
Of  Men  Abroad 


from  5,000  to  10,000  pounds  of  white  lasi  weex  a  senes  oi  Uiree 

i-fon/io,-/]  In  -niio  'Tkn  advertisemeots,  contributed  in  the  m- 


standard  newsprint  paper  in  rolls.  The 
change  is  retroactive  to  Nov.  16. 


New  Feature,  "Letters  fro® 
The  Front"  Augments 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  6 — In  a  letter  e<rn  «  t  \HT 

to  Paul  V.  McNutt,  director  of  the  ‘WU  DOSe  lOT  WOmeil 

War  ^npower  Commission,  the  StflfferS  Predicted 
Pennsylvama  Newspaper  Publishers  t.  «  t 

Association  has  asked  for  a  revision  of  New  Brtoswick,  N. 
the  recently-issued  “essential”  list  of  „  ^  i 

occupation  eligible  for  draft  defer-  Rutgers  Unwersity  School  of 

ism,  said  Dec.  1  that  wa 


terest  of  the  National  Nutrition  Pro-  Photos  of  Service  Men 
gram.  This  series  of  ads,  especially 

prepared  for  various  types  of  national  Cleveland,  O.,  Dec.  6 — A  new  ki. 
media,  including  the  national  nutri-  ture,  “Letters  From  the  Front,"  j| 
tion  rules,  was  the  first  to  be  sub-  keeping  Clevelanders  informed  «( 


Cft-rffAre  rules,  was  the  first  to  be  sub-  keeping  Clevelanders  informed  at 

i  A«?AAi\»ie?VA  mitted  by  any  candy  company  for  ap-  where  Clevelanders  are  serving  on  Hi. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Dec.  6 — ^Dr.  proval  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  widespread  war  sectors  and  whatd^ 
Frederic  E.  Merwin,  head  of  the  and  Welfare  Services.  Washington.  are  doing.  The  ClevelnnA 


_  _ j  .....  V,.  .  .  and  Welfare  Services,  Washington.  are  doing.  The  Cleveland  Pre*t  t 

occupation  eligible  for  draft  defer-  Rutgers  University  School  of  Journal-  One  ad  is  directed  to  farm  and  in-  augurated  the  feature  a  few  weeks » 
ment.  Dec.  1  that  war  condi-  dustrial  groups,  one  to  mothers  and  to  augment  the  pictures  of  Cleveland- 

Recently  the  PNPA  was  informed  fions  probably  would  result  in  news-  women’s  groups  and  another  to  the  ers  abroad  which  the  Press  hi  bea 
by  Capt.  Frank  Click  of  the  Manpower  P^P^^s  being  staffed  more  and  more  youth  of  the  nation.  Bearing  the  head-  publishing  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
Division  of  Selective  Service  (seeE&P,  women.  And  theyd  be  well-paid,  ings:  “Food  Is  Fuel  for  Victory;”  The  letters  are  a  natural  sequel  fe 


Division  of  Selective  Service  (see  E&P,  vmmen. 
Nov.  14,  page  34)  that  “expanding  the 
list  of  essential  activities  covered  by  Ne  predic 
the  bulletin  on  communications  ser-  lasted  five 


by  women.  And  they  d  be  well-paid,  ings:  “Food  Is  Fuel  for  Victory;”  The  letters  are  a  natural  sequel  to 
too,  he  said.  “Portrait  of  a  Patriot;”  and  “Today’s  the  pictures  and  enable  the  Pn*' 

He  predicted  a  time,  if  the  war  Meals  Make  Tomorrow’s  Men,”  each  military  department  to  keep  more  on 
lasted  five  years  longer,  when  the  ad  emphasizes  the  serving  of  nutri-  to  date  the  files  of  information  on 


vices  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  War  newspapers  would  “get  des-  tional  foods  will  help  to  mi^e  America  thousands  of  local  men.  Starting  fn« 

Manpower  Commission.”  The  PNPA  (u*"  personnel  and  decide  to  ac-  strong.  The  ad  further  recommends  the  beginning  of  the  picture-publijb. 

letter  to  the  WMC  director  followed  women  with  no  practical  experi-  Curtiss’  Baby  Ruth  candy  bar  as  an  irg  service,  the  system  operates  aloni 

that  suggestion.  ence  but  a  four-year  journalism  excellent  supplementary  energy  food,  these  lines. 

_ _  1 1-4  n _ >4  u-i-  course  ’  and  pay  them  $50  a  week.  c.  L.  Miller  Co..  New  York  office  ftjw-  4-  > _ 


that  suggestion. 

Preseaf  List  Deein't  Help 

In  asking  that  the  list  be  expanded, 


W.  N.  Hardy,  manager  of  the  PNPA,  Dr.  Merwin  said  in  an  interview, 
wrote  McNutt:  “Nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  coim- 

We  want  to  point  out  that  the  list  try  Js  understaffed  because  of  the  draft 


as  made  up  will  not  help  the  newspa¬ 
pers  very  much  tmtil  it  is  completed. 
This  statement  is  made  with  the 


course  and  pay  them  a  week.  c.  L.  Miller  Co.,  New  York  office  Give  laformatlen  «o  Par..4. 

“Newspapers  of  the  country  are  places  the  account.  o  ,q^,  d  T  , 

facing  a  critical  manpower  shortage,’  ■  1941,  the  Press  asked  par- 

Dr.  Merwin  said  in  an  interview.  Dll  ents  to  send  in  names  and  locations  of 

“Nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  coun-  *  J’k  ivCWS  lAllUlySlS  servicemen.  In  return,  it  would  tele- 

try  is  understaffed  because  of  the  draft  NoW  Oil  NotWOflcS  phone  a  designated  person  when  it 

A„ewsc,d..5,uvi.vb,p^^- 

He  said  the  Rutgeta  University  ^’eS  S!  “‘“l, I" 


smaller  newspapers  especially  in  mind.  Journalism  Department  had  enough  n^e^’a^d '^raffio^'LlilS^kh 

You  will  note  Aat  you  have  made  lit-  calls  from  newspapers  for  reporters  Z  bf  it  rel^tirot 

tie  allowance  for  editorial  and  news  to  place  every  girl  enrolled.  “How-  Iffyin  J  sTeffikoS  rf^nS  for 
donartmpnt  n«>rsonn«»l  and  nnna  fnr  t AlVin  J.  StemKopi,  returnetl  Ar  lor 


department  personnel  and  none  for  ever,  the  biggest  difficulty  we  face  is 


circulation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  For  example,  managing  ^itor 
is  set  forth  in  the  list  but  not  city  edi- 


■  providing  all  the  necessary  facts, 
with  With  the  resulting  information  came 
y  of  many  pictures,  although  none  had 
been  requested.  The  Press  since  tbec 


ever,  me  oiggesi  aimcuiiy  we  lace  ts  corresDondent  in  Eurone  as  news  u . ui-  u  j  j  -i -  T  - 

that  most  of  our  women  journalism  aifalyst  with  WBBM,  ChiSgo. 


graduates  have  found  more  lucrative  ^t  PA  headquarters  in  New  York  dfeTs  irr;;ing“ffi‘ foreran^ii^^^m 
positions  m  war  industries;  many  have  ^  ^as  explained  that  the  new  relation- 


now  totaling  more  than  6,000,  of  sol- 


tor,  telegraph  editor,  news  editor,  entered  the  magazine  field;  some  have  ^irr^^^een^PA*^  a*nd**^radio'*”was  include  pictures  of  men  in 

sports  editor  or  news  photographers,  joined  the  WAACs  and  the  WAVES;  adonted  several  months  aeo  to  sunnlv  camps.  These  are  used  sep- 

Mechanmal  department  foremen  are  and  others  have  been  married,”  he  abk  news  analysts  for  thi  air  waves.  SSVuls^a^ch  “ 

provided  for  as  well  as  printers,  Imo-  added.  arraneine  contracts  between  the  Photos  runs  each  day.  About  once  i 

type  operators,  make-up  men,  etc.,  but  “When  the  largest  newspapers  get  newsman  and  radio  stations  PA  serves  ®  five-column  layout  with  ip- 

these  admittedly  skilled  men  will  not  desperate  for  personnel  and  decide  to  only  as  an  agent  and  makes  only  a  P^^im^ly  80  pictures  m  published 
have  any  work  to  do  unless  the  news-  accept  women  with  no  practical  ex-  “handling  charge”  it  was  said.  The  benencial  results  of  this  cover- 

papers  have  telegraph,  news  and  sports  perience  but  a  four-year  journalism  Two  other  AP  newsmen  have  pre-  wcame  evident  when  the  fira 

editors  to  handle  and  direct  the  han-  course,  paying  them  $50  per  week,  ceded  Steinkonf  into  radio  throueh  became  known.  The  Press 

dling  of  copy  to  mechanical  men.  more  students  will  be  interested  in  the  PA  route.  They  are  Morgan  photos  of  the  first  Mven  Cleve- 

“Furthermore,  if  there  are  no  dis-  newspaper  work.”  Beatty  news  analvst  with  the  Na-  fi^'st  a'ld  exclusively. 


does  not  include  pictures  of  men  m 


provided  for  as  well  as  printers,  lino¬ 
type  operators,  make-up  men,  etc.,  but 
these  admittedly  skilled  men  will  not 


have  any  work  to  do  imless  the  news-  accept  women  with  no  practical  ex¬ 
papers  have  telegraph,  news  and  sports  perience  but  a  four-year  journalism 


“Furthermore,  if  there  are  no  dis¬ 
tribution  or  circulation  department 
personnel  to  see  that  an  organization 
is  kept  intact  for  the  distribution  of 
newspapers  to  the  public,  there  isn’t 
any  point  in  producing  them. 

AdvartUinq  Dtpartmant  Vital 


Oklahoma  Press 
Admen  Meet 

Oklahoma  City,  Dec.  6— How  to 
support  the  war  effort  100%  and  at 


the  PA  route  They  are  Morgan  Clere- 

Beatty,  news  analyst  with  the  Na-  ’adders,  first  and  exclusively, 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  and  As  Cleveland  forces  spread,  the 


Roy  Porter,  news  analyst  with  the  Blue  Press  invited  parents  to  submit  copies 


“It  would  seem  that  an  advertising  the  same  time  pursue  sound  business 
department  of  a  newspaper  is  just  as  practices  in  the  newspaper  business 


Explanatory  Material 
On  Censorship  Issued 

Explanatory  material  regarding  vol- 


vital  a  production  department  as  is  the  was  the  patriotic  theme  underlying  untary  censorship  has  been  sent  to  f"®”-  ine  system  requires  a  luii  tune 
mechanical  division,  for  as  a  practical  the  meetings  of  advertising  and  cir-  managing  editors  and  radio  stations  by  9*  P®*"®®”®  vrith  occaaonal 

thing,  newspapers  must  depend  in  part  culation  managers  of  the  Oklahoma  Byron  Price,  director  of  censorship,  part  time  help  by  other^ 
on  the  production  of  advertising  exec-  Press  Association  in  their  recent  meet-  to  enable  newspapers  and  broadcasters  AH  pictures  submitted  are  copied 


utives  and  in  (urn  their  direction  and  ing  here. 


efforts  in  keeping  an  organization  in-  Raymond  J.  Cupler,  sales  manager  is  withheld  and  to  impress  on  the 


tact  to  make  possible  the  continued  for  Meyer  Both  Co.,  Chicago,  told  how  public  why  individuals  also  should 


publication  of  newspapers. 


gasoline  rationing  can  be  used  to  stim-  refrain  from  circulating  certain  types  jjj  typed  on  two  cards,  one  white,  one 


or  excerpts  (no  originals  lest  they  be 
lost)  of  letters  to  the  Press  militaiy 
department.  These  letters  have  evdied 
much  reader  interest  and  have  enabled 
the  department  to  correct  the  filed 
data  on  the  locations  of  many  sendee 


to  enable  newspapers  and  broadcasters  AH  pictures  submitted  are  copied 
to  inform  the  public  why  certain  news  ^fi®  originals  returned. 


It  is  explained  that  some  news  is  postmaster  in  New  York  or  San  Frau* 


not  published  or  broadcast  because 


Croat  Index 

The  information  on  the  servicemen 


blue.  The  white  card  is  filed  alpba- 


The  material  was  sent  in  response  beUcally  according  to  name.  The  blue 
3  many  requests  for  it.  Mr.  Price  card  is  filed  alphabetically  according 
xplained.  You  are  at  liberty  to  jq  location,  such  as  Ireland,  England 
rake  whatever  use  of  it  you  desire,  or  in  the  case  of  Navy  men,  Houston. 


Vincennes,  etc.  In  cases  where  parents 
do  not  know  the  exact  location  of  their 
son  they  are  asked  if  mail  goes  e/o 


The  cards  then  are  filed  as  m 


“cooperating  with  the  government  to  re-filed  as  addiUonal  information  is 
deprive  the  enemy  of  certain  informa-  obtained. 


“Elxcept  for  the  mechanical  depart-  ulate  advertising  in  lieu  of  window  information  in  wartime.  blue.  The  white  card  is  filed  alpha- 

ments  of  newspapers,  your  original  list  shopping.  He  also  pointed  out  that  The  material  was  serit  in  response  betically  according  to  name.  The  bint 
mentions  only  managing  editors  and  many  new  products  such  as  beds  many  requests  for  it.  Mr.  Price  card  is  filed  alphabetically  according 
war  correspondents.  It  is  doubtful  if  with  wooden  springs,  glassware  con-  explained.  “You  are  at  liberty  to  jq  location,  such  as  Ireland,  England 
a  single  one  of  the  640  newspapers  in  tainers  for  betking.  and  cotton  draper-  ni^e  whatever  use  of  it  you  desire,  or  in  the  case  of  Navy  men,  Houston. 
Pennsylvania  employs  a  war  corre-  ies  for  the  home,  have  come  on  the  either  as  your  coming  from  Vincennes,  etc.  In  cases  where  parents 

spondent  and  very  many  of  the  smaller  market  to  supplant  products  made  of  ^fi®.  ^  whole  or  know  the  exact  location  of  their 

papers  do  not  have  a  managing  editor,  essential  war  materials.  senally,  he  added.  gj-g  asked  if  mail  goes  e/o 

“The  trouble  with  the  limited  list  as  Howard  W.  Jones,  of  the  Oklahoma  *®  explamed  that  some  news  is  postmaster  in  New  York  or  San  Fran- 

it  stands  is  that  local  draft  boards'  Natural  Gas  Co.  staff,  urged  publish-  published  or  broadcast  because  cisco.  The  cards  then  are  filed  as  in 

now  have  in  the  present  Occupational  ers  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu-  J",  newspapers  ^d  radio  stations  are  Atlantic  or  Pacific  war  zone  and  an 
Bulletin  No.  27  a  definite  precedent  for  nity  to  sell  patriotic  signature  ads  to  cooperating  with  the  governinent  to  re-filed  as  additional  information  b 
limiting  their  defermente.  Some  of  merchants.  He  suggested  that  mail-  deprive  me  enemy  of  certmn  informa-  obtained. 

the  local  draft  boards  are  taking  the  order  sales  might  help  to  prevent  the  which  ^  °  ^  No  censorship  difficulties  have  bew 

list  absolutely  literally,  which  means  drop  in  merchandise  sales  with  the  Americans.  The  material  reviews  the  encountered.  The  War  Departaw- 

that  no  one  else,  regardless  of  impor-  advent  of  gasoline  rationing  and  told  “^^®  of  cooperation  and  the  wartime  merely  asks  obliteration  of  all  ni^‘ 

tance,  is  given  any  consideration.  We  them  that  it  should  be  their  business  censors  ip  code.  ^  which  would  identify  a  man  with  > 

think  that  if  you  will  give  thorough  to  make  the  catalogs,  since  they  crMf"”  particular  military  unit, 

consideration  to  this  problem  that  you  knew  how  to  do  it  and  had  the  equip-  OAlltJL  OLTHjr  LJa  I"  Within  an  hour  after  the  sinking  « 

will  see  the  injustice.  ment.  Because  the  War  Production  Board  the  cruiser  Houston,  the  Press  pu^ 

“As  we  see  it,  the  list  of  occupations  Since  the  necessity  of  making  sub-  has  requested  that  outdoor  holiday  lished  on  Page  1  ten  pictu^  * 

certified  as  actively  essential  to  the  stitutions  wiU  be  the  big  problem  with  lighting  and  decorating  be  curtailed  to  Clevelanders  who  had  been  ^ 

support  of  the  war  effort  does  not  go  the  mail  order  business,  he  advised  conserve  labor,  electric  power  and  Houston  crew.  When  Bataan  fell,  * 

far  enough  and  we  respectfully  ask  the  ad  men  to  suggest  to  the  mer-  materials,  the  annual  Christmas  Carol  Clevelanders’  photos  were  publi^ 

that  you  consider  the  advisability  of  chants  that  whenever  substitutions  Sing  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  as  among  those  in  the  defending 

revising  it.”  are  made,  a  slightly  better  product  will  not  be  held  this  year.  forces. 


No  censorship  difficulties  have  bew 
encountered.  The  War  Departmen, 
merely  asks  obliteration  of  all  mads 
which  would  identify  a  man  with  > 


_____  ^TTr*  particular  military  unit. 

CAaiOL  Oa  a  Within  an  hour  after  the  sinking  » 

Because  the  War  Production  Boatd  the  cruiser  Houston,  the  Press  pub" 
has  requested  that  outdoor  holiday  lished  on  Page  1  ten  pictu^  * 


revising  it.” 
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Five  Writers 
Home  From 
VVar  Fronts 

Three  Wire  Service 
Staffers  Who  Covered 
Casablanca  Battle  Here 

press  association  war  corre¬ 
spondents,  the  only  newspapermen  to 
^ness  the  naval  engagement  off 
Casablanca  which  saw  the  U.  S.  Atlan¬ 
tic  Fleet  level  French  naval  and  shore 
opposition,  have  returned  to  the  states. 

John  Henry,  International  News 
Service  writer,  who  was  aboard  the 
U.  S.  flagship  of  the  fleet;  John  A. 
Moroso,  HI,  Associated  Press  staffer, 
and  Walter  Cronkhite,  United  Press 
veteran,  arrived  within  a  few  days 
of  one  another. 

Stowe.  Chaplio  Homo 
In  addition,  Leland  Stowe,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  William  C. 
n>.plin,  INS  writer,  arrived  together 
in  New  York  Dec.  8  from  Moscow 
after  flying  in  from  Cairo. 

Stowe,  who  recently  attained  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  U.  S. 
correspondent  to  live  in  the  Russian 
front  lines  since  the  Germans  invaded 
the  Soviets  a  year-and-a-half  ago,  is 
here  for  a  lecture  tour,  he  said. 

Abroad  on  this  assignment  for  16 
months,  the  veteran  Daily  News  writer 
covered  assignments  in  China,  Burma, 
Malaya  and  in  the  North  African  war 
theaters.  He  has  been  working  in 
Russia  since  early  this  year,  leaving 
there  for  home  on  Nov.  12.  He  said 
he  expects  to  remain  here  at  least 
three  months. 

Chaplin,  who  has  been  abroad  10 
months  on  his  last  assignment,  cov¬ 
ered  the  Indian  riots  when  Gandhi 
failed  to  agree  with  the  British,  sub¬ 
sequently  turned  up  in  Moscow  when 
James  E.  Brown,  head  of  the  INS 
Moscow  staff,  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
on  sick  leave. 

Qtaplin  remained  in  Moscow  for  a 
time  and  after  arranging  for  new  corre¬ 
spondents  proceeded  to  Cairo,  whence 
he  headed  home.  He  covered  26,000 
miles  while  away. 

Brown,  who  has  left  the  hospital, 
recovered  from  a  nervous  reaction,  this 
week  was  appointed  first  assistant  to 
J.  C.  Oestreicher,  foreign  news  editor. 
He  expects  to  return  to  Russia  next 
spring. 

Marote  Sliflitly  la|ared 

Brown  underwent  shattering  experi¬ 
ences  on  his  way  to  Russia  on  assign¬ 
ment.  He  was  in  a  convey  of  40 
ships  leaving  Scotland.  Two  days  out 
he  learned  his  ship  was  loaded  with 
TNT.  Thirty-one  ships  were  sunk  en 
route.  When  he  arrived  in  Moscow 
he  was  suffering  a  nervous  reaction  to 
the  gruelling  days  of  bombing  which 
eventually  necessitated  his  return. 

INS  announced  that  Thomas  C.  Wat¬ 
son,  now  in  Algiers,  is  on  his  way  back 
to  London,  as  is  Lowell  Bennett  from 
North  Africa,  to  round  out  the  Lon¬ 
don  staff  when  Leo  V.  Dolan,  bureau 
manager,  returns  for  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Moroso  was  aboard  a  light  cruiser 
with  fleet  units  assigned  to  the  Fed- 
hala-Casablanca  area  when  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  slight  concussion  during  the 
battle  there  and  was  knocked  out  on 
the  bridge  of  the  ship  for  20  minutes. 

According  to  the  AP,  he  kept  a  time 
‘OR  of  the  naval  engagement  which 
was  used  in  making  up  official  reports. 

Meanwhile,  word  came  through  from 
the  Solomon  Islands  this  week  of  full- 

resumption  of  coverage  there  by 
the  “Guadalcanal  Press  Club.”  War 
conespondents  were  evacuated  by 
|*tilitary  authorities  two  months  ago. 
last  before  the  Japanese  launched 


I,  1942 

their  unsuccessful  all  out  attack  by 
land,  sea  and  air  to  retake  Henderson 
Field. 

Foster  Hailey,  New  York  Times,  dis¬ 
closed  in  a  dispatch  from  Guadalcanal 
that  the  U.  S.  correspondents  there  on 
Nov.  10  included  J.  Norman  Lodge, 
AP,  known  as  “The  Old  Sarge”;  Ira 
Wolfert,  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance;  Bob  Brumby  of  INS,  and 
Robert  Cromie  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  in  addition  to  himself. 

Ride  In  Guadalcoeal  Jeep 
Hailey’s  dispatch  was  delayed  more 
than  three  weeks  in  transmission  to 
New  York.  It  told  how  he  and  Lodge 
drew  the  low  cards  in  a  deck  for  the 
three  places  available  in  a  Marine  jeep 
assigned  to  the  reporters  by  Maj.  Gen. 
A.  A.  Vandegrift  for  a  trip  toward  the 
fighting  front.  Hailey  and  Lodge 
hitch-hiked  a  ride  in  another  jeep 
and  all  five  reporters  later  dived  into 
foxholes  when  a  Japanese  sniper  be¬ 
gan  firing  at  them. 

In  North  Africa,  Henry  T.  Gorrell, 
U.P.,  participated  in  a  raid  by  U.  S. 
heavy  bombers  on  Italian  fleet  units  at 
Naples.  He  filed  a  vivid  description 
of  the  high-altitude  attack  during 
which  his  oxygen  mask  became  packed 
with  cracked  ice. 

DeWitt  Mackenzie,  AP  war  analyst, 
who  reached  Cairo  from  London  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago,  obtained  in  the  Libyan 
desert  an  interview  with  Gen.  Bernard 
Montgomepr  of  the  British  Eighth 
Army  which  was  given  front  page 
display  by  London  afternoon  papers 
on  Dec.  8. 

Front  line  reporting  in  Tunbia  was 
achieved  by  Drew  Middleton  of  the 
New  York  Times;  William  Stoneman, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Ned  Russell, 
U.P.  On  Dec.  2  Middleton  was  with 
the  Allied  Army  near  Djedeida. 
Middleton  said  he  was  riding  to  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  Tebourba-Djedeida 
road  on  the  back  of  a  dispatch  rider’s 
motorcycle  Dec.  1  when  a  burst  of 
machine-gun  fire  sent  them  into  a 
ditch.  Later  he  learned  three  dispatch 
riders  had  been  killed  in  that  stretch 
of  the  road  and  an  officer  had  been 
wounded  by  German  parachutists  who 
had  installed  themselves  in  the  area. 

William  Stoneman  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  being  captured  by  the  Germans 
while  accompanying  American  troops 
occupying  an  advanced  position. 

N^  Russell,  UP.,  d^ged  bombs 
and  was  strafed  by  Stukas  for  five 
hours  on  Nov.  25  while  accompanying 
a  small  American  unit  on  the  road  to 
Tunis.  He  had  several  narrow  escapes. 

E.  R.  Noderer,  Chicago  Tribune  war 
correspondent  with  American  troops 
on  the  Buna  front,  together  with  F. 
Tillman  Durdin  of  the  New  York 
Times,  accompanied  U.  S.  forces 
throu^  the  heavy  jungle  in  the  Buna 
area  this  week,  pushing  on  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  observation  post,  from  which 
Buna  could  be  seen. 

■ 

Establish  Fund  for 
War  Correspondents 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  of  which  Lowell  Thomas  is  presi¬ 
dent,  has  established  a  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Fund,  incorporated  separately, 
to  aid  the  families  of  war  correspond¬ 
ents,  newspaper  and  radio,  who  are 
injured  or  killed  in  this  war.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  this  assistance  is  to 
be  above  and  beyond  the  insurance 
provided  by  the  correspondents’ 
employers. 

■The  Fund  is  to  be  the  beneficiary  of 
the  American  premiere  of  Noel  Cow¬ 
ard’s  new  motion  picture,  “In  Which 
We  Serve,”  to  be  presented  the  night 
of  Dec.  23  at  the  Capitol  Theater,  New 
York,  under  the  patronage  of  Viscount 
Halifax  and  Lady  Halifax. 

Ten  correspondents  have  already 
lost  their  lives  in  this  conflict. 


MORE  WARD  ADS 

Chicago,  Dec.  10 — Montgomery  Ward 
and  Company  again  used  more  than 
800  daily  newspapers  with  a  second 
statement  to  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  this  week  signed  by  Sewell 
Avery,  president.  Ward  had  pre¬ 
viously  used  the  same  list  of  dailies 
in  its  labor  controversy  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  which  President  Roosevelt 
had  directed  Ward’s  to  sign  a  union 
contract.  Ward’s  insist  on  including 
three  sentences  which  point  out  the 
provisions  are  not  voluntarily  agreed 
to  by  the  company  but  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  Commander  in  Chief  in  time 
of  war,  ordered  it. 

■ 

News  Men  Honor 
Butler,  Ackerman 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  and  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman 
of  Columbia’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  were  made  honorary  as¬ 
sociates  of  the  Union  of  Journalists  of 
Ecuador  at  a  tea  last  week  in  the 
journalism  building  held  in  honor  of 
seven  Mexican  newspaper  men  and 
one  Bolivian. 

A  framed  scroll  signifying  Dr.  But¬ 
ler’s  and  Dean  Ackerman’s  appoint¬ 
ments  was  presented  to  the  dean  by 
Miguel  Albomoz,  a  student  at  the 
school  and  an  associate  editor  of  the 
newspaper  El  Comercio,  of  Quito, 
Blcuador.  Dr.  Butler  could  not  be 
present  because  of  illness. 

TWO-PAGE  KODAK  AD 

Extensive  use  of  advertising  space 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  salute  the  firm’s 
people  who  have  joined  the  services 
was  made  Nov.  26  in  a  double  truck 
advertisement  in  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  by  the  Elastman  Kodak  Co. 
The  names  of  2,742  employes  appeared 
in  the  ad.  Nearly  all  of  the  left-hand 
page  was  occupied  by  a  service  flag 
with  four  large  stars  representing 
Kodak  Park,  Camera  Works,  Hawk- 
Eye  Works  and  the  Kodak  Office.  The 
names  of  employes  were  set  in  agate 
type  around  a  boxed  message  in  the 
center  of  the  right-hand  page. 

FIRE  AT  CHL  NEWS 

Composing  room  operations  at  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  were  temporarily 
disrupted  Nov.  30  by  a  fire  of  xmde- 
termined  origin  which  apparently 
originated  in  an  air  duct  leading  from 
a  metal-melting  furnace.  Firemen 
ripped  several  sections  of  soundproof¬ 
ing  from  the  ceiling  of  the  fifth  floor, 
where  the  composing  room  is  located, 
before  they  could  extinguish  the  fire. 
Despite  the  fire,  all  editions  of  the 
Daily  News  were  printed  on  schedule. 

ADDS  SATURDAY  ISSUE 

Newsday,  a  five-day  afternoon 
newspaper  published  at  Hempstead, 
N.  Y.,  added  a  Saturday  issue  Dec.  5, 
it  was  annoimced  by  Alicia  Patterson, 
publisher.  “The  war  has  created  many 
problems  in  publishing  a  newspaper,” 
Miss  Patterson  said.  “It  also  has 
changed  readers’  habits.  Gas  ration¬ 
ing  keeps  people  at  home.  They 
need,  and  have  demanded,  a  Saturday 
paper.  Despite  difficulties  involved 
we  are  giving  it  to  them.” 

WOMAN  PRKS  OmCER 

Washington,  Dec.  6 — Ensign  Nona 
Baldwin  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  female  Navy  officer  assigned 
to  duty  as  a  press  officer  in  the  Navy 
Department  bureau  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  She  completed  a  six-weeks  in¬ 
doctrination  course  at  Smith  College 
before  receiving  her  orders  to  report 
to  Washington.  She  left  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  join  the  WAVES. 


House  Committee 
Drops  War  Power  Bill 

Washington,  Dec.  10— Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  today  declared  out  for  this 
session  of  Congress,  the  pending  War 
Powers  Bill  which,  one  witness  tes¬ 
tified,  might  empower  the  President 
to  curtail  movement  of  newsprint  into 
the  United  States  and  thereby  restrict 
operations  of  the  press. 

Merwin  K.  Hart,  speaking  for  the 
New  York  State  Economic  Council, 
saw  in  the  measure  permitting  the 
President  to  suspend  laws  affecting 
movement  of  persons,  property  or  in¬ 
formation,  into  or  out  of  the  country, 
the  power  to  stop  newsprint  receipts. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  widespread  belief 
that  there  are  persons  influential  in 
the  administration,  who  would  curtail 
the  freedom  of  the  press,”  he  testified 
Wednesday. 

“I  see  provisions  in  the  bill  that 
would  permit  the  regulating  of  the 
amount  of  newsprint  entering  this 
country.  Since  about  60%  of  all  news¬ 
print  used  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  outside  the  country,  this  would 
bring  to  bear  on  the  press  a  factor 
that  might  at  least  restrict  its  free¬ 
dom.” 

With  14  of  the  24  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  members  opposed  to  action 
on  the  bill  at  this  session.  Speaker 
Rayburn  agreed  it  would  be  futile  to 
place  it  on  the  legislative  calendar. 

Small  AP  Papers  in  45 
States  Back  Lindsay 

Telegrams  and  letters  have  been 
received  by  Edward  K  Lindsay,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
Review,  indorsing  the  statement  of  the 
AP  Members’  Committee,  of  which  he 
is  chairman,  from  member  newspa¬ 
pers  from  45  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week.  The  three  states  not  yet 
represented  are  Maine,  Nevada  and 
Utah. 

Leading  state  among  indorsing 
members  is  Illinois,  represented  by 
20  daily  newspapers,  all  outside  Chi¬ 
cago.  'Iliere  are  13  indorsements  each 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  12 
each  from  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and 
10  each  from  Michigan  and  New  York 
State.  Letters  and  telegrams  from 
members  still  are  arriving.  The 
statement  was  released  Nov.  30. 

■ 

Morgenthou  Lauds 
Dec.  7  Bond  Ads 

President  Roosevelt  had  on  his  desk 
Dec.  10  copies  of  more  than  a  score 
of  daily  newspapers  of  Dec.  7,  whose 
pages  were  saturated  with  advertising 
appeals  to  purchase  bonds. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  Henry  Mor¬ 
gen  thau,  Jr.,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  bond  advertising  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Pearl  Harbor  established  a 
record  for  one-day  concentration 
upon  any  advertised  topic.  Morgen- 
thau  sent  the  newspapers  to  the  White 
House  with  that  comment.  He  also 
addressed  letters  to  publishers  of  each 
of  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  con¬ 
gratulating  them  upon  an  “outstand¬ 
ing  job”  of  placing  bond  copy. 

BONUS  IN  TAX  NOTES 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec.  10 — ^An  in¬ 
novation  here  is  the  newly-announced 
policy  of  the  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  to  pay  their  employes  annual 
Christmas  bonus  in  interest-bearing 
U.  S.  tax  savings  notes  instead  of  cash. 
Mark  Ethridge,  publisher,  announced 
the  plan  would  affect  about  1,000  em¬ 
ployes,  including  those  of  WHAS  and 
Standard  Gravure  Corporation.  The 
bonus  this  year  is  6%  of  annual  pay 
and  applies  to  all  employes  who  have 
joined  the  armed  forces  during  the 
year. 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Regarding  Dailies' 

Bad  Copyreading 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

The  current  wave  of  bad  proof¬ 
reading  probably  represents  nothing 
more  than  the  inroads  of  Selective 
Service  and  the  war  industries;  little 
can  be  done  about  it.  But  a  lot  can, 
and  ought  to  be  done  about  the  bad 
copyreading.  If  a  copy  editor  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  regulate  the  tone  of  an 
article,  as  well  as  insuring  its  accur¬ 
acy,  most  of  said  editors  are  falling 
down  on  the  job. 

For  instance,  there  was  a  story  from 
the  Pacific  this  week  which  described 
the  decoration  of  a  sailor.  When  the 
Admiral  commended  him,  he  “gulped, 
and  stammered  in  embarrassment. 
Thank  you,  sir.’”  Nuts!  Horsefea- 
thers!  The  picture  of  an  American 
seaman,  a  Jap  fighter,  gulping  and 
stammering  in  embarrassment  be¬ 
cause  his  superior  officer  spoke  to  him 
is  enough  to  puke  a  buzzard. 

Story  on  the  "Met" 

Another  instance  occurred  in  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  opening  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  in  New  York.  The  story 
noted  the  presence  of  numerous  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  boxes,  and  added  that  a 
few  enlisted  men  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  second  balcony.  In  other  words, 
all  the  well  bred,  wealthy,  socially 
prominent  men  are  officers;  only  the 
poor  and  obscure  are  buck  privates. 
Presumably  they  came  to  gape  at  their 
betters.  It  must  have  been  a  great 
treat  to  them! 

Still  another  instance  is  the  way 
society  editors  carefully  note  the  rank 
of  officers  in  the  headings  of  wedding 
stories,  but  tactfully  bury  the  groom’s 
rank  when  he  happens  to  be  an  ap¬ 
prentice  seaman  or  a  cook,  even 
though  he  is  listed  in  the  Blue  Book. 

I  recall  that,  in  the  last  war,  cautious 
officers  often  warned  men  about  to  be 
decorated  that  they  would  be  severely 
disciplined  if  they  pulled  any  pranks 
when  the  French  general  kissed  them. 
And.  although  I  remember  many  a 
man  forgetting  to  say  “sir”  in  reply¬ 
ing  to  his  superior  officer,  I  cannot 
recall  one  who  gulped  and  stammered, 
unless,  of  course,  he  was  being  caught 
with  the  goods. 

As  to  the  present  crop,  half  of  the 
enlisted  men  I  meet  expect  to  be  com¬ 
missioned  in  a  few  weeks  and  the 
other  half  don’t  givadam,  but  neither 
half  shows  the  slightest  feeling  of  in¬ 
feriority  to  anyone  from  the  C.  of  C. 
down.  The  idea  of  an  American  sol¬ 
dier  or  sailor  feeling  humble  before 
an  officer  who,  90  days  before,  was 
probably  his  room  mate,  or  perhaps 
his  employe,  is  fantastic. 

It  just  ain't  so.  and  it’s  up  to  the 
copy  editors  to  cut  the  Kipling  out 
of  the  news. 

Ex-Corporal  Alfred  W.  Miller. 

New  York. 

ANDREW  M.'lA WRENCH 

Andrew  M.  Lawrence.  77,  former 
Hearst  newspaper  publisher  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  later  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Journal 
of  Commerce,  died  Nov.  28  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  old  Chicago  Examiner  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Bom 
in  San  Francisco,  he  became  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1884,  later  becoming  city 
editor,  Washington  correspondent  and 
finally  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  He  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  American  in  1903 
and  subsequently  publisher  of  the 
Examiner,  Hearst  morning  paper  in 
Chicago.  He  left  the  Examiner  in  1919 
and  bought  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 


SEVERANCE  PAY  SUIT 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  10 — Starting 
Monday  morning  in  the  Suffolk 
County  Superior  Court,  the  severance 
pay  suit  of  Francis  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill, 
for  18  years  a  member  of  the  city  staff 
of  Hearst’s  Bostoii  Evening  American, 
will  be  heard.  He  seeks  $3,000  from 
the’  New  England  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  American,  for 
26  weeks  severance  pay.  The  case  has 
been  pending  since  1937. 

(^bituarp 


CHARLES  S.  ZACK,  51.  former  news 

editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  and  at  his  death  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  died 
Dec.  4,  at  his  home  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
widely  known  in  the  newspaper  fra¬ 
ternity,  having  worked  in  various 
capacities  on  a  number  of  newspapers 
and  trade  publications.  He  was  at  one 
time  managing  editor  of  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Day  and  prior  to  that 
had  served  as  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 
He  was  also  picture  editor  of  the  old 
New  York  Graphic  and  later  went  to 
the  Hudson  Dispatch  at  Union  City, 
N.  J.,  as  city  editor.  In  1935  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Springfield  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Daily  News  as  assistant  news 
editor.  He  later  became  news  editor, 
a  position  he  has  held  since.  HI 
health  forced  him  to  retire  from  active 
newspaper  work  in  May,  1941.  Be¬ 
sides  his  wife,  he  leaves  three  sons. 
Albert  J.  Zack,  a  copy  editor  on  the 
Springfield  Daily  News;  Staff  Sgt. 
James  G.  Zack  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Corps,  stationed  in  Aus¬ 
tralia;  Sgt.  Eugene  C.  Zack  of  the 
Army,  now  in  Africa;  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters. 

John  O.  Simmons,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  present  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  University, 
died  Dec.  6  at  a  veterans’  hospital  in 
Fort  Bayard,  N.  M.  With  his  wife 
and  son  he  had  been  enroute  to 
Arizona  following  a  physician’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  Mr.  Simmons’  health 
which  had  been  impaired  after  he  was 
gassed  while  serving  in  World  War  I. 
He  had  been  a  staff  member  of  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  state  and  New  England 
newspapers. 

W.  D.  Hornadav,  veteran  Texas 
newspaper  man,  died  Dec.  6  at  the  age 
of  75  in  Austin.  He  had  been  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Texas  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Mr.  Hornaday  formerly  was 
a  Capitol  correspondent  for  the  San 
Antonio  Express,  and  Texas  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  old  New  York  World. 
For  more  than  52  years  he  had  been  a 
Texas  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Vincent  Nevin,  editor  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  (Nev.)  News,  died  Dec.  6. 

Harry  B.  Critchlow,  Oregon  news¬ 
paperman,  lawyer,  and  overseas  vet¬ 
eran,  died  in  Portland  recently,  after 
a  long  illness. 

Elmer  A.  Douglas,  63,  retired  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  photographer  and  first 
radio  editor  of  the  Tribune,  died  Dec. 
6  in  Chicago.  He  joined  the  Tribune 
in  1912  and  he  was  also  the  Tribune’s 
first  inquiring  reporter.  He  retired 
from  newspaper  work  in  1938. 

Daniel  J.  O’Connell,  67,  a  reporter 
on  the  Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
and  correspondent  for  Boston  and 
Worcester  newspapers  for  many  years, 
died  in  Milford  Hospital  Dec.  7  after 
a  brief  illness. 

Verne  Hardin  Porter,  newspaper¬ 
man,  magazine  editor  and  fiction 
writer,  died  Nov.  28  in  Hollywood. 
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Cal.  He  was  53  years  old.  Hardin 
had  been  a  newspaper  editor  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Duluth.  Minn.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

William  Chambers  Cowgill,  former 
Oregon  newspaperman,  died  at  his 
home  in  Corvallis  Dec.  2  at  the  age  of 
84.  Mr.  Cowgill  was  born  in  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  March  12,  1858,  and  was  a 
neighbor  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

John  Dee  Sewell,  29,  editorial  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald,  succumbed  to  a  heart  attack  in 
Washington  Dec.  2.  He  was  recently 
associate  editor  of  the  Bay  Ridge 
(Brooklyn)  Record. 

Michael  E.  Sanders,  dean  of  Scran¬ 
ton  newspaper  workers,  died  recently 
in  that  city  after  injuries  received  in 
a  fall  down  stairs  at  his  home.  Mr. 
Sanders,  84,  retired  on  pension  at  the 
Scranton  Times  a  year  ago  after  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  correspondence  editor 
of  that  newspaper  for  many  years. 

Rogers  Winter,  55.  for  many  years 
a  well-known  Atlanta  newspaperman, 
Dec.  1  Wcis  foimd  dead  in  his  room  in 
an  Atlanta  hotel.  Death  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  heart  attack.  (jk>ing  to  the 
Atlanta  Journal  from  Augusta,  Mr. 
Winter  served  for  about  10  years  as 
the  newspaper’s  political  reporter. 

Frederick  F.  McMartin,  66,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  40  years,  died  in  hos¬ 
pital  there  Nov.  23.  after  spending  a 
year  in  retirement. 

Robert  Henderson,  70,  for  16  years 
a  member  of  the  St.  Thomas  (Ont.) 
Times-Journal  editorial  staff,  and 
previously  managing  editor  of  the 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Standard,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  Nov.  26. 

Frank  S.  Leonard,  57,  assistant  city 
circulation  manager  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  died  at  his 
home  Nov.  27  following  an  extended 
illness. 

Henry  F.  Pullen,  74,  publisher. 
Prince  Rupert  Daily  Neios,  died  Nov. 
17  at  his  home  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C., 
following  a  long  illness.  He  joined  the 
Victoria  Times  as  a  reporter,  rose  to 
city  editor,  and  bought  the  Prince 
Rupert  Daily  News  in  1919. 

J.  M.  Dudley,  37,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Henderson  (Tex.)  News. 
died  Nov.  24  after  an  extended  illness. 

Henry  J.  Peterson,  72,  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  several  years  ago  feature  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  representative  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  died  Dec.  4  at  his 
home  in  Milwaukee. 

Winfield  C.  Hogaboom,  76,  retired 
West  Coast  newspaper  reporter,  died 
last  week  in  Los  Angeles. 

Ensign  Harry  A.  Sparks.  21,  U.  S. 
Navy  Flying  Corps,  son  of  E.  L. 
Sparks,  publisher  of  the  Hannibal 
(Mo.)  Courier-Post,  and  Mrs.  Sparks, 
was  killed  Nov.  24  when  his  airplane 
crashed  about  three  miles  north  of  the 
naval  air  station,  at  Miami.  Fla. 
Sparks,  who  had  gone  to  Miami  about 
three  weeks  ago  for  final  training  af¬ 
ter  being  commissioned  at  Corpu.s 
Christi,  Texas,  was  flying  alone  on  a 
routine  training  trip,  it  was  stated. 

John  R.  Neff,  newspaper  man  play¬ 
wright  and  author,  died  Dec.  1  in  the 
Post-Graduate  Hospital,  New  York, 
at  the  age  of  48.  Mr.  Neff  worked  early 
in  life  as  an  editor  on  the  Watertown 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Standard,  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  in  Albany,  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  Union  Star,  the  Detroit  Journal 
and  the  Bxifialo  Courier.  From  1928 
to  1936  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Literary  Digest  and  for  a  time  was 
on  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Frank  H.  Stanyan,  assistant  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  for  54 
years  a  member  of  the  paper’s  editorial 
staff,  died  Dec.  1  at  his  home.  His 
ago  was  80. 


CLASSIFIED 

RAT^ 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  time*  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED"  AND  AU 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  time*  —  .80  per  line 
4  time*  —  .70  par  line 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURSDAY  Noo* 
FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  CUUM 
WEEK  S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  the  co*t  of  any  claMl||c4i4 
count  five  average  word*  to  the  Ree,  MU. 
mum  *paco  accoptablo  for  p«bllc«llti  ^ 
three  line*.  Kayea  roplio*:  Advertlienih 
key  their  ad*  in  care  of  EDITOR  t  R8 
LISHER  *hould  con*ldar  thi*  a*  three  vm4 


Nowspapors  For  Sal* 


Ideal  minola  Weekly  for  manecer  m 
write.  Good  town.  $4,800  cub,  or  ft  iot 
term.i — $3,000  down.  Box  19U,  lite 
de  Publieher. _ 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES  bon^t.  nil 
appraised.  Confidential  negotiatioi< 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 

Time*  Building _ Kew  Tei 

Vnequaled  opportnnity  for  mechanical  eu 
capable  taking  full  charge  of  three  an 
two  machine,  combination  newspaper  ni 
job  shop.  $5,000  cash  down  (tll.MK 
balance  easily  paid  out  of  profits  aWt. 
good  salary)  will  give  you  equal  U! 
interest  in  best  paying-uiinppo.«^-veeU! 
in  West;  prints  14  to  18  pages  veekir 
annual  volume  over  $30,000;  county  m 
8,000 — growing.  Safe  investment;  mcis 
future;  wife’s  illness  only  reason  hr 
selling.  Write  my  agent.  Arthur  * 
Stypes,  460  Mills  Tower.  Sun  Frantim 
Calif. 


Halp  Wonted  « 

Advertising  and  Promotion  Assistal’ 
Religious  Books 


One  of  the  largest  and  best  kaowa  baat 
publiahers  apecialixing  in  religiou  boib 
kaa  an  opening  offering  a  real  opporta- 
nity  to  a  Capable  advertising  aaaiatail 
layrman  preferred.  Must  have  aa  apfw 
eistion  of  religious  books  and  tha  ability 
to  appraise  them  intelligently  anl  k» 
estly.  Technical  experience  in  ndvertiaiil 
or  journalism  desirable  but  not  aaaannal 
State  age,  experience,  salary,  refute 
and  draft  status.  Box  1018,  Editor  a 

Publisher,  _ _  _ _ 

Advertising  Salesman  or  Saleswoinin  *b« 
can  prcpari"  attractive  layouts,  write 
copy,  and  sell.  State  present  salary  aaa 
draft  status,  references.  Journal-Triboa' 
Publishing  Co.,  Sioux  City,  lows. 


iig  Horn  Mountains  coun^  cilUnf  y^- 
reporter  for  p.ni.  Daily  iu  city  of 
Write  fully,  send  pix.  Publisher.  PRE!"' 

Sheridan,  Wyoming. _ _ _ 

lircnlation  District  Man  wanted  bl  P** 
ing.  prospi'rous  New  York  subarar 
Daily — one  who  is  thoroughly  compem 
and  experienced  in  home  delivery  aa« 
hoy  j>roniolion.  Salary  $37.50, 
car  allowance.  State  educations!  hac 
ground,  age.  experiniee,  draft  atsf®* 


Circulation  Manager  Wanted  for  aftrraw- 
Daily  (no  Sunday  edition).  Excellent  at 
tmrtnnity  for  right  man.  Give  full  d™’' 
as  to  character,  ability,  draft  -latni  «> 
salary  desired,  in  first  li'lfer.  box  1- 
Coliimhiii.  S.  C.  _ 


Circulation  Managers  to  introduce  ea 
lished  weekly  publication  devoted  to 
effort  in  large  cities.  Coniniissions.  ■ 
or  |iHrt-tinie  basis.  Write  for  df«' 
Hot  117.  Editor  ft  Pnitlisher.  _ 


Classified  Sales  Woman— Must  have  e^ 
ence  and  ability  to  build  *‘nesgi. 
young  and  ambitious,  telephone  ••  , 
technique.  Write  fully  past 
erences,  snapshot,  education, 
Afternoon  Eastern  Daily.  t 

for  right  person.  Box  1871.  *<*1 
Publisher.  ___ - 
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COPY  KKADEIl 
Inst  hi’  good  proof-reader,  have 
iiiiiga/.ine  or  hook  publishing  exi" 
wide  background  of  reading,  d 
original  writing  and  rewrite,  dran  w 
for  one  of  the  nation’s  ("rgest  ni*** 
Salury  commensurate  with 
complete  record  of  education,  ex^  ^ 
personal  history  to  Itox  t‘-4- 
i’litilisher. 
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pOR  DECEMBER  12,  1942 


Help  Wanted 

(Coat’d) 


Situations  Wantnd 

AdminittratiTa 


for  weekly  trade  newspaper,  long 
^«tlbli6hed  New  York  City.  Immediate 
^ing  Good  opportunity  for  the  right 
to  manage  the  entire  publication. 
n>ite  complete  background.  Box  125. 
Kditor  &■  Publisher. _ 

rll^Wanted  for  preasroom  doing  com- 
biaation  stereotype  pressman  work. 
Sstthem  Daily.  In  answering,  giTO  draft 
experience.  Keference  former  em- 
llJjer's  and  wages  expected.  Box  1815. 
iditor  *  Publisher. _ 

tfuiiaing  Editor — Mid-Atlantic  city,  20,000, 
of  State  University.  $60.00  week. 
Sontherner  preferred.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lar*,  references,  snapshot,  etc.  Box  129, 
Kdil’or  k  Publisher.  _  _ 


He*!,  Editor  for  substantial  business  paper 
—leader  in  its  field.  Location  New  York, 
fither  man  or  woman,  but  must  be  draft- 
eieiapt.  Small  city  newspaper  experience 
desirable.  Duties  include  interviewing, 
vriting  news  stories  and  beads,  editing 
correspondents’  copy,  dummying  and 
proofreading.  Give  complete  details  and 
^ary  requirements  in  first  letter.  Box 
128,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


IfVMtand  Boutemaa  (two)  in  Southern 
California  City.  Steady,  ideal  working 
casditiona,  largest  Morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Draft  exempt.  State  experi- 
eaee  with  references,  and  salary  expected. 
Enclose  photo.  Box  1911,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


gepoiter,  man  or  woman — with  or  without 
ciperiencc.  Permanent.  Give  full  infor- 
instion.  references,  starting  pay  required. 
The  Tribune,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 


Splendid  opportunity  for  capable  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  selling  special  advertising 
features  to  secure  permanent  connection 
with  first  newspaper  in  Southern  city  of 
75,000  population.  Must  be  sober,  reli¬ 
able  and  a  hard  worker.  Give  complete 
detaila  in  first  letter  including  age,  draft 
classification,  three  references,  experience 
and  other  pertinent  information.  Box 
1038.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — ^Experienced  man  to  handle  cir¬ 
culation  and  instruct  newsboys  for  mid¬ 
west  paper  with  5,000  circulation.  Send 
record  and  starting  salary  to  Box  103, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Draft  -1  four  -  time  .ad  setting 
forth  your  qualifications  and 
s-nd  it  to  us  with  ii.iyment. 
irount  five  words  to  the  line. 
St  40c  per  line,  per  issue.  1 

Fill  out  oomph  ti'ly  the  registra- 
'ion  Wank  that  will  be  sent  you 
iinoii  receipt  of  eopy.  Thi.s  pro- 
'•'■durc  makes  your  reconl  avail- 
sble  to  publishers  anil  cxecu- 
iives  calling  upon  us  eonstantly 
lor  help  for  all  departments  of 

anewsp.Tppp 


Toil 

‘■"iirse. 


n  lid,' 


l-'-IM  I'll  d. 


Till-  pi 
lion  is 


II  of  oiiiiitiial  rem-ira- 
designed  to  heir.  y»ii 
oid-kly  find  j„,,  you 

il*  sei'kiMir  Man.v  are  plaeed 
rwily  as  a  result  of  their  ad- 
»  hers  through  11, e  aid  and  ac- 
Tendered  gratnit..,,-  by 
"ht-  Personnel  Bure.-iu. 

irLi ''  bureau 

Times  Tower,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  or  Business  Manager:  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  both  departments 
—practical  knowledge  others.  Progres¬ 
sive.  Seasoned  judgment.  College.  Age  45. 
Married.  Excellent  record.  Available  Jsn- 
nsry  lat.  -Box  1922,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Business  Manager,  over  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  medium  size  dailies.  Fami¬ 
liar  with  all  departments  of  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing.  Clean  record. 
References  famished  as  to  ability  and 
character.  3-A  in  draft.  Can  “take 
charge’’  if  desired.  Available  February  1. 
Address  Box  114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ezperloneed  Newspaper  Aecountant  and  Of¬ 
fice  Manager,  now  employed  as  Business 
Manager  small  combination  dailies,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  publisher  think¬ 
ing  of  retirement.  Familiar  with  all  de¬ 
partments.  Will  accept  position  in  larger 
organization  if  knowledge  and  hard  work 
•fifers  opportunity  for  promotion.  Write 
Box  1913,  Editor  &  Pnblisber. 


SHaoflaafi  WoaM 

Aivnriiaaig 

Active,  middle-aged  man,  unmarried,  big 
city  and  small  town  experience  as  copy¬ 
writer,  advertising  manager,  advertising 
salesman,  wants  new  cpnnection  by 
Jan.  1st.  Box  112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Man  —  35,  2  children,  four¬ 
teen  years’  experience  in  selling,  copy, 
layout,  merchandising  in  newspaper  and 
retail  stores.  Box  111,  Editor  &  Pub-, 
lisher. 

Advertising  Manager  in  city  of  45,000, 
Southwest,  showing  gains  each  month,  is 
desirous  of  locating  up  North  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  or  top  salesman.  44  years 
old.  married,  classified  8-A.  Box  1899, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Manager  or  Salesman  of  first 
acconnts.  Organizes,  produces  with  pro¬ 
motional,  public  relations  ability.  Intel¬ 
ligently  sells  newspaper’s  story.  Empha¬ 
sizes  service  with  smart  copy,  attractive 
layouts.  Drsftless.  Highest  references. 
Midwest.  Wisconsin  Journalism  graduate. 
Prefers  salary  applied  against  commis- 
sion.  Box  1885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  specialist,  considered  tops  in 
South,  interested  permanent  connection 
with  strong  paper  -wanting  profitable  ex¬ 
tra  linage.  Expert  at  producing  high- 
grade  Church  and  Business  Review  pages, 
special  editions,  all  types  sponsored  fea¬ 
tures.  Seventeen-year  record  of  success¬ 
ful  achievement.  University  education ; 
40:  married;  children.  Salary-commis¬ 
sion.  P.  0.  Box  225,  Coliiinbia.  S.  C. 

ATTENTION  CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 

Above-the-average,  aggressive  advertising 
man,  with  twenty  years’  experience, 
wishes  to  locate  in  your  state.  Age  40. 
married,  3-A.  now  employed.  Box  1881, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Display  Salesman-  -twelve  years’  experience 
with  only  tw-o  papers.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Draft  exempt.  Box  109.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RESOURCEFUL  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER.  busy  gaining  linage  and  revenue 
every  month,  seeks  connection  as  Adver¬ 
tising  or  Business  Manager,  with  owner 
or  publisher  that  demands  revenue  results 
regardless  of  conditions.  Ethical  reason 
for  seeking  change.  Experienced,  equipped 
and  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  any 
newspaper  advertising  department.  Nut 
UP  one  month  and  DOWN  the  next,  but 
right  straight  through  all  political  and 
economic  change,  strikes,  and  every 
know-n  type  of  competition.  Have  not 
failed  to  gain  revenue  any  uionth  for  7 
years.  Worthwhile  references.  Box  1S61. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager 

These  two  records  speak 
for  themselves — 

One  Middlewestern  newspaper 
was  built  from  an  average  of 
two  pages  to  five  pages  daily 
in  eight  years.  The  revenue  of 
another  large  Metropolitan 
newspaper  was  built  from 
$750,000  to  $1,150,000  annu¬ 
ally  in  four  years. 

The  manager  of  these  two  de¬ 
partments  is  seeking  a  new  con¬ 
nection,  and  will  be  available 
within  30  days.  Moderate  sal¬ 
ary  or  percentage  basis  on 
gains.  References  the  best. 

Box  130  Editor  &  Publisher 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Act  quickly  .  .  ,  save  moneyl 

16-Page  Duplex  Press,  very  good  condition. 
Color  fountain.  Six  push-button  control 
stations.  Cutler  Hammer  electrically  con¬ 
trolled.  All  necessary  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment,  including  mat  roller,  scorcher,  fin¬ 
ishing  machine,  router,  chipping  block, 
stereo  metal  pot,  and  plate  caster. 
16  Steel  turtles  and  chases,  all  in  good 
condition.  This  equipment,  all  or  in  part, 
available  immediately  due  to  newspaper 
merger.  Any  publisher  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  same  will  receive  complete  informa¬ 
tion  by  writing  to  Box  101,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

An  unusual  buy!  1 — Elrod  No,  F.  731-E 
with  9  molds.  For  sale,  reasonable,  if 
purchased  immediately.  Write  Box  105, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Big  saving!  1 — Ludlow  No.  0477.  1  cabi¬ 
net  and  approximately  28  matrix  fonts. 
Act  quickly  for  this  Ludlow  which  is 
priced  at  a  saving.  Write  Box  110,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher, _ 

Duplex  Model  “E”  press  and  accessories 
for  sale.  Excellent  shape  aud  produced 
daily  until  last  week  w-heu  larger  capacity 
press  was  installed.  Miami  Beni  li  Daily 
Tropics,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

For  sale  at  a  bargain -  Two  Linntypes. 
both  in  operation,  models  14  and  26,  coni 
pletely  equipped,  magazines,  mats,  gas 
pots  and  motors.  The  State  Journal, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

For  Sale:  Duplex  10-page  flatbed  press  in 
A-1  condition.  Reasonable.  “Anrors  and 
Christliche  Woche,’’  564  Dodge  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Gess  newspaper  press — •32-page,  two  plates 
wide,  four  decks  high  and  color  attach¬ 
ment;  23  9,16"  cutoff.  Complete  with 
practically  new  Cliiie-Westinghouse  alter¬ 
nating  current  motors  and  controllers. 
Goodrich  rubber  form  rollers,  recently 
factory  rebuilt  Hoe  double  cooled  casting 
box  and  Hoe  finishing  machine.  Excep 
tionally  good  condition.  Used  exclusively 
for  four-color  comic  printing  for  last  ten 
years.  An  ideal  press  for  non-metropolitan 
daily.  R.  B.  Chandler,  The  Mobile  Press 

Register,  Mobile,  Alabama, _ _ 

Goss  Model  72-D  flat  shaver  $650;  Goss 
45-R  Heavy  Duty  mat  roller  $875;  Junior 
Sta  Hi  $625.  Write  Box  491,  Boise, 
Idaho. _ 


Scott  and  Hon  heavy  duty  Matrix  roUeis; 
Rouse  band  saw;  Wesel  electrio  proof 
press;  Vandercook  1325  full-page  proof 
press;  model  5,  8,  and  14  Linotypes; 
model  A  and  OSM  Intertypes;  saw  trim¬ 
mers,  type  cabinets  and  many  other 
items.  Northern  Machine  Works,  Marshall 
A  Jefferson  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

WANT  A  BARGAIN? 

2  -No.  5  Linotypes,  one  with  an  electric 
pot,  the  other  with  gas  pot.  Newspaper 
publisher  will  sell  immediately.  Write 
Box  115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mnchanieal  Iqaipmant  Wantad 


WANTED: 

Oosi  preM,  single  width  (two  pagee  wide). 
13% -inch  printing  diameter  —  21% -inch 
cut  off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Circulation 


Assistant  Manager,  now  employed  wiCi  sev- 
mteen  successful  years  on  eombiiial  ion 
Southern  newspapers,  is  seeking  position 
as  circulation  manager.  Age  37,  draft 
exempt.  Box  122,  Editor  &  Puhlistier. 

Circulation  Manager  of  large  Moriiiac,  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  combination  will  con¬ 
sider  change.  Age  39,  married.  Eighteen 
years’  employment  on  same  pajier;  covers 
two  years  street  sales,  two  years  single 
mail,  two  years  country  circiilution  man¬ 
ager,  two  years  city  circulation  manager; 
and  last  ten  years  circulation  manager. 
References  from  newspaper  jieople  you 
know.  Audit  reports  past  ten  years  can 
best  give  my  record.  Box  132,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ _ 

Circulation  Manager,  experienced  in  circu¬ 
lation,  selling,  sales  management.  Thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  3-A,  family.  Box  1914, 
Editor  &  Pablislier. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  now  employed,  invites 
eorrespondence  with  publisher  who  has 
an  opportunity  to  offer  an  aggres-.sive, 
intelligent  individual.  All  corresimndence 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  116,  Editor  k 
J’liblisli.r. 


8l♦^a♦^^^■  Waotod 

la^rinl _ 

ABLE  young  newspaperwoman,  2  VI-  yrs. 
metropolitan  experience,  chiefly  general 
assignment,  last  two  months  rewrite;  on 
temporary  job,  seeks  permaiient ;  avail 
able  .laniiary;  college  graduate.  Present 
and  past  employers  only  good  reference- 
ability,  character.  Alert,  aggressive,  full 
of  gumption,  initiative;  originates  own 
ideas;  digging  type  reporter.  Attractive- 
personality,  appearance.  Box  102,  Editor 
k  I’liblisher. _ _ _ 

Born  newspaperwoman  who  can  do  a  man's 
jnh.  Reporting,  features,  woman’s  page, 
rewrite.  Bnx  104.  Editor  &  PuhliK|n-r. 

Cartoonist,  experienced ;  portraits,  public 
characters,  humor,  human  interest,  illus¬ 
trations,  drawings,  current  events.  De¬ 
sires  newspaper,  magazine,  syndicate  or 
allied  connection.  Married,  draft  exempt. 
Box  1882,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Editorial  Assistant  (young  lady  28),  ten 
years’  trade  and  general  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Rapid  steno  and  typist,  tool  Will 
make  an  excellent  “Girl  Friday.’’  Per¬ 
sonable,  college.  Prefer  New  York.  Box 
1929,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  desk  man  on  metropolitan 
morning  newspaper  seeks  responsible  po¬ 
sition  on  small  afternoon  newspaper.  Age 
36,  married,  children.  Box  113,  Editor 
&  Publisher. . . . . 

Experienced  editorial  and  feature  writer, 
metropolitan  newspapers;  also,  magazine 
writing,  editing.  “Who’s  Who’’  reputa- 
tion.  Box  121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Experienced  newspaperman,  excellent  edi¬ 
torial-advertising  background — want.-i  bet¬ 
terment,  publication,  radio,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  advertising  agency.  College  journal 
ism  graduate,  married,  4-F  in  draft.  Gooil 
per.soiiality  and  appearance.  Best  refer¬ 
ences  from  present  employer.  Interview 
atHireeiatcd.  Box  1*23,  Editor  A;  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Man,  24;  draft  exempt;  good  health;  A.B. 
degree  and  graduate  work  in  eocial  sci¬ 
ences;  employed  in  editorial  opinion 
analysis;  wishes  to  take  up  newspaper 
work  as  profession  on  medium-sized 
newspaper.  Any  offer  considered ;  repor- 
torisi  preferred.  Box  1901,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

Metropolitan  city  editor,  political  writer — 
in  public  relations — anxions  resume  writ¬ 
ing  or  news-executive  job.  Intensive 
worker.  3-A.  Box  1921,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

Personable  young  woman,  single,  B.A.  de¬ 
gree,  five  years’  experience  in  newspaper 
work  in  editorial  rooms,  wants  job  on 
Daily  as  reporter.  Accurate,  well-trained 
in  newspaper  technique;  can  assist  in 
editing,  proof-reading  but  wonld  prefer 
news  beat.  Available  immediately.  Box 

1924,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  — 

Aggressive,  smart,  knows  news  and  feature 
pix.  Thoroughly  experienced.  Available 
now  I  You  &  salary.  Box  1904,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

Reporter-Desk-Advertising  Man.  I.oiig  ex 
perience.  Daily  or  Weekly.  Draft  exempt. 
.Vvailabb-  now.  Box  100,  Editor  A  Pub 

lislit-r.  _  _ _ _ _ 

Reporter,  twenty-five  years’  general  experi 
ence  on  metropolitan  newspapers.  Fast 
and  accurate.  Box  1877,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Sports  Reporter  or  Photographer,  21,  draft 
i-xfiiipt,  B..J,  At  present  sports  editor  ot 
newspaper  with  7,500  cirrnlation.  Box 
I  10.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Telegraph,  city,  makeup  editor;  top  ree 
porter  life  background;  43,  single,  draft 
deferred;  earnest,  aggressive,  temperate, 
personable;  college;  good  health;  em¬ 
ployed,  seek  broader  field;  references; 
reasonable;  East  preferred.  Box  1884. 

Editor  ^  Publisher, _ 

Woman  wants  editorial  work  on  inagaziio 
or  io'U-pa|ii'r  in  collegi-  town  —but  not  a 
dead  town.  I've  reaclied  middle  forty 
iiiii  Old  dotage.  Btrikiiigly  successful  rei- 
ord  a-  i-ditor,  manager,  ad-salesman. 
Bos  18f<7.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations  Wantud 

Mechanical 

Available,  married,  age  45,  with  seventeen 
years’  experience  on  Hoe  presses,  to 
getber  with  experience  as  Foreman.  De¬ 
sires  position  immediately.  Box  1900, 

_ Editor  A  Publisher. _ _  _ 

Capable,  congenial  Mechanical  Superinten¬ 
dent  on  Daily  in  town  of  13.000  desires 
advancement  to  larger  field.  Location  sec¬ 
ondary.  Box  1925,_Editor  A  Publisher 
COM I’O.SING  KOO.M  “SUPEKINTE.VDE.NT 
available  .latiiiary  l.st.  Present  job  seven 
years.  Broad  experience.  Effective  dip 
loiiiatic  executive.  Minimum  $125.00 
weekly.  Box  189.5,  Editor  A  Publisher 
MECHANJCALrHUPtrRINTENDENT  ami  oi- 
PKODUOTION  MANAGER 
of  all  ineehaiiical  departments.  With  as- 
sistanre  of  publisher  can  make  necessary 
arraiigeineiits  with  news  and  advertising 
departments  to  put  prodiietioii  on  iiiori- 
definite  basis  and  eliminate  unneee.ssary 
Ilexibility  and  iron  out  kinks.  Minininm 
$7. .500  venrlv.  Box  1003,  Editor  A  I’nb 
lisher 


r 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


THIS  country’s  newspapers  are  going 

to  do  with  a  lot  less  newsprint  than 
they  have  used  this  year.  Nobody  can 
say  with  certainty  to- 

Nawsprlnt  day  how  much  of  a 

Cat  U  reduction  in  tonnage 

they  will  have  to 
CoRiiiif  stand,  but  it  may  be 
regarded  as  sure  that 
the  progressive  and  cumulative  reduc¬ 
tions  which  will  have  to  be  imposed 
during  the  next  year  will  compel  im¬ 
portant  adjustments  of  current  news¬ 
paper  practices. 

That  is  the  only  conclusion  that  this 
writer  can  reach  after  several  days  of 
talking  with  officials  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  who  have  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  paper  situation. 
These  men  are  looking  ahead.  They 
wish  to  anticipate  and  forestall  the 
condition  that  would  result  if  news¬ 
papers  continued  to  use  up  the  paper 
supply  at  present  rates  and  suddenly 
found  themselves  confronted  with  a 
situation  that  would  compel  immediate 
and  drastic  reduction  in  tonnage. 

That  such  a  situation  is  in  the 
cards  has  been  apparent  for  several 
months.  The  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration,  in  close  cooperation  with 
Canadian  government  agencies,  “froze” 
the  price  of  newsprint  paper  Nov.  1. 
Later,  the  Canadian  government,  con¬ 
fronted  also  with  a  manpower  short¬ 
age,  stabilized  the  output  of  mills 
in  the  Dominion,  and  re-allocated  a 
considerable  quantity  of  tonnage  in 
order  to  provide  power  sources  for 
more  urgent  war  needs.  That  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  story  of  news¬ 
print  in  wartime.  What  happened 
in  the  last  war  affords  absolutely  no 
basis  for  comparison  with  present 
conditions. 

We  came  to  Washington,  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  to  get  a  broad  background 
on  paper  prospects.  We  talked  with 
the  two  newspaper  executives  at¬ 
tached  to  the  War  Production  Board — 
Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal  and 
now  consultant  to  Donald  Nelson  for 
newspaper  and  publishing  matters, 
and  W.  G.  Chandler,  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  who  is  director  of  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  division  of  War 
Production  Board.  We  also  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  WPB  spe¬ 
cialists  who  have  at  their  finger-tips 
all  the  available  information  on  wood 
and  pulp  supply,  zinc  supply,  man¬ 
power,  transportation,  and  civilian  re¬ 
quirements  as  distinct  from  military 
demands.  It  was  an  illuminating  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  key  to  the  problem,  we  gathered 
from  discussions  with  all  of  these 
people,  is  manpower.  Right  alongside 
that  as  a  controlling  factor  is  the  de¬ 
mand  by  the  military  services  for 
utilization  of  wood  pr(^ucts  that  did 
not  exist  in  peace  times.  The  paper 
companies  are  now  cutting  wood  for 
paper  that  will  be  made  a  year  from 
now,  and  testimony  that  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted  makes  it  clear  that,  in  various 
localities,  the  amount  of  wood  taken 
from  the  U.  S.  and  Canadian  forests 
will  be  from  30  to  60  per  cent  less 
than  has  been  taken  in  recent  years. 

Whether  the  wood  cut  in  this  season 
will  all  become  available  for  conver¬ 
sion  into  pulp  and  lumber  depends  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  the  winter 
weather  in  the  next  three  or  four 
months.  Low  river  levels  may  result, 
as  they  did  last  year,  in  leaving  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cords  on  the 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

ground  in  the  woods,  unavailable  for 
either  military  or  civilian  consump¬ 
tion.  Employment  in  war  work  and 
enlistments  in  the  armed  forces  have 
drastically  reduced  the  number  of 
men  available  for  cutting  wood,  and 
as  one  of  our  consultants  remarked, 
“why  should  a  man  take  on  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  lumberjack’s  life  when  he 
made  considerably  more  money  with 
less  physical  effort  in  essential  war 
industries?” 

On  top  of  that,  we  have  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  demands  of  the  armed 
forces  for  pulp  products,  to  be  used 
as  containers  for  food  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  shipment  to  all  comers  of  the 
globe,  and  for  a  wide  variety  of  mili¬ 
tary  uses.  Still  more,  and  again  mili¬ 
tary  secrets  prevent  the  disclosure  of 
how  much,  will  be  used  for  nitrated 
pulp  as  an  adjunct  to  a  short  supply  of 
cotton  linters,  for  the  manufacture  of 
explosives. 

*  •  * 

THE  DEMAND  by  the  military  is  not 
confined  to  the  American  and 

Canadian  forces — figures  that  we  saw 
made  it  thoroughly 
Main  Wood  clear  that  the  North 

Supply  for  American  continent 

■  •  lA  j  u  xt  is  the  only  remain- 

Unitod  Notion, 

fibre  for  the  United 
Nations.  Russia  may  be  regarded  as 
self-sustaining,  but  unable  for  many 
reasons  to  contribute  from  its  im¬ 
mense  forests  to  the  needs  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Manpower  and  military  needs  are 
the  major  factors  in  the  conclusion 
that  a  reduction  in  civilian  use  of 
paper  is  imperative.  Another  is  trans¬ 
portation.  Waterways  account  for 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  newsprint  in  normal  times, 
and  the  use  of  water  shipments  is 
obviously  limited  by  enemy  operations. 
Railroads  are  being  taxed  to  their  ut¬ 
most  capacities  to  move  troops  and 
weapons.  Anything  that  can  be  put 
on  wheels  is  rolling,  even  cars  and 
locomotives  that  a  few  years  ago 
were  regarded  as  obsolete.  Normal 
repair  lay-offs  of  equipment  are  being 
disregarded,  and  the  transportation 
people  of  the  WPB  are  certoin  that 
during  the  next  year  breakdowns  of 
motive  power  and  rolling  stock  will 
force  temporary  curtailment  of  pres¬ 
ent  services.  Severe  winter  weather 
may  also  contribute  to  the  roads’  oper¬ 
ating  difficulties. 

In  a  few  words,  the  situation  can 
be  summarized  this  way:  We  are  at 
war  and  the  necessities  of  war  take 
precedence  over  civilian  need.s. 

*  *  * 

WHATS  going  to  be  done  about  it? 

A  specific  answer  is  not  now  possi¬ 
ble  to  that  question.  It  may  be  that 
the  Newspaper  Ad- 
WPB  Wants  visor y  Committee, 

No  Control  “  meeting  as 

this  is  written,  with 
Of  Pro*.  heads  of  the  WPB, 
will  suggest  a  quick 
solution.  Certain  it  is  that  nobody  on 
the  War  Production  Board  wants  to 
tell  the  newspapers  how  to  rim  their 
business.  Equally  certain  is  it  that 
the  WPB,  from  Donald  Nelson  down, 
wants  no  degree  of  control  over  the 
press.  We  were  assured  by  one  man 
after  another  that  the  impending  re¬ 
ductions  in  newsprint  use  were  not 
actuated  by  any  wish  to  cut  for  a 
cut’s  sake,  to  make  newspapers  and 
their  readers  more  war-conscious,  or 
for  any  other  reason  than  absolute, 
inescapable  necessity. 

It’s  going  to  be  up  to  the  newspapers 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEs^^ 

ments.  As  matters  now  stand,  h 
pears  that  publications  will  be 
mitted  to  use  75%  of  their  194i 
up  to  Feb.  15;  after  that  the  cwis^ 
tion  must  be  cut  to  50%  of  tbeS^ 
consumption  levels. 


WPB  Wants 
No  Control 
Of  Press 


themselves  to  determine  how  they  will 
use  the  tonnage  that  will  be  available 
to  them  next  year.  The  WPB  and  the 
Newspaper  Advisory  Committee  rec¬ 
ognize,  we  learned,  that  the  11,000  or 
more  weeklies  and  small  dailies  will 
not  feel  the  impact  of  paper  curtail¬ 
ment  At  the  outside,  they  use  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
nation’s  domestic  and  imported  news¬ 
print.  A  stiff  cut  in  their  paper 
allotments  would  put  them  out  of 
business. 

ITie  brunt  of  the  reduction  will  fall 
upon  the  major  metropolitan  dailies. 
That  is  inevitable.  That  this  fact  is 
recognized  by  the  newspaper  business 
is  evident  from  the  composition  of  the 
Newspaper  Advisory  Committee,  a 
strong  minority  of  which  represents 
New  York  and  other  big  city  newspa¬ 
pers.  Some  big  city  publishers,  we 
have  a  strong  hunch,  would  welcome 
definite  orders  from  the  WPB  or  other 
government  agencies  prohibiting  prac¬ 
tices,  like  excessive  returns,  which 
arise  from  competitive  conditions  and 
which  waste  an  ungodly  amount  of 
paper. 

We  have  been  assured  by  several  of 
the  men  we  interviewed  that  the  WPB 
does  not  intend  to  take  on  any  such 
police  job.  It  will  be  avoided  until 
every  other  possible  expedient  has 
been  tried.  EUimination  of  wasteful 
competitive  practices  must  be  reached 
by  voluntary  action  by  the  individual 
publishers,  in  the  view  of  WPB 
executives,  and  they  believe  that 
newspaper  publishers  have  enough 
sagacity  to  recognize  that  the  limited 
supply  of  paper  will  demand  imme¬ 
diate  and  decisive  action  on  stopping 
waste.  They  are  unanimously  em¬ 
phatic  on  the  point  that  paper  use  will 
have  to  be  drastically  cut,  gradually 
at  first,  but  with  the  rationing  program 
in  full  effect  by  mid-year.  If  a  pub¬ 
lisher  wastes  paper,  he  just  is  not 
going  to  get  enough  to  carry  out  his 
uneconomic  and  unpatriotic  ambitions. 


FURTHERMORE,  zinc  for  photo¬ 
engravings  is  already  slated  for  a 
major  reduction  of  not  less  than  50% 
from  1941  use  after 

ZIrc  Sapply  Feb.  15.  We  were 

Alto  shown  figures  and 

charts  that  made  it 
A  HeodocM  abundantly  plain  that 
the  U.  S.  zinc  ore 
deposits  are  now  being  worked  to 
capacity,  and  that  their  output  could 
be  expected  to  decline  during  the 
next  two  years.  Overseas  lources 
of  ore  in  the  United  Nations  are  of 
some,  but  not  much,  help  to  Amer¬ 
ican  smelters,  and  they  are  sub¬ 

ject  to  the  hazards  of  sea  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  loss  of  one  ore  ship  through 
enemy  action  might  well  result  in  the 
destruction  of  as  much  zinc  as  the 
American  newspaper  business  uses 
in  an  entire  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  newspapers  and 
other  publications  use  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  country’s  annual 
production  and  imports  of  about 
1,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  newspa¬ 
pers’  zinc  consumption  was  referred 
to  by  one  WPB  official  as  “peanuts.” 
In  1941,  it  seems  to  have  totalled  about 
9,000  tons.  Why  then,  it  might  be 
asked,  impose  any  limits  on  this  in¬ 
significant  tonnage?  The  answer  is 
obvious — in  the  face  of  growing  de¬ 
mands  by  the  military  for  zinc  to  be 
used  in  ammunition,  electrical  appara¬ 
tus,  and  other  war  essentiak,  the  WPB 
cannot  play  favorites  with  any  purely 
civilian  and  non-military  require- 


These  WPB  people  are  not  foolim, 
either  newsprint  or  zinc.  They  * 
deadly  serious.  They  believe  thati 
newspaper  folks  of  the  country « 
accept  their  findings  that  there 
is  not  enough  of  these  critic^ 
terials  to  supply  both  military  ^ 
normal  civilian  needs,  and  adopt 
out  difficulty  or  delay  whatever  bi. 
gram  is  approved  by  the  War  Pro4,. 
tion  Board  after  consultation  with  4 
industry  advisory  committee,  i, 
should  say  that  any  reasonable  re. 
ommendation  of  the  committee  will  j 
accepted  and  quickly  promulgatedk 
the  board.  The  WPB  is  not  going « 
of  its  way  to  find  difficulties. 

It  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  anoq 
the  score  or  more  of  people  withwh® 
we  talked,  we  found  no  “long  hih’ 
no  halers  of  newspapers,  no  diq)os. 
tion  to  play  politics  with  newspa;? 
interests.  The  men  who  will  fina.: 
determine  the  use  of  paper,  m, 
transportation,  and  manpower,  hn 
been  taken  from  key  positions  in  thr 
respective  industries.  The  zinc  o- 
pert  has  been  all  over  the  worida 
a  geologist  for  leading  American  med 
producers.  The  transportation  nz 
was  drafted  from  one  of  the  countiyi 
major  railroad  systems.  The  pa;e 
and  civilian  supply  people  had  am 
from  the  ranks  of  paper  mill  ate- 
lives,  on  both  sides  of  the  Canak 
border.  The  newspapermen  need  a 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  Em 
&  PimLisHER,  and  they  are  qualik 
to  speak  for  both  large  and  sna 
newspapers. 

It  is  not  within  the  power  or  x 
province  of  this  writer  to  predict  viz 
will  come  out  of  the  newspaper  SW' 
ing  now  in  progress,  beyond  this: 

Hie  decision  will  imdoubtedly  »■ 
quire  curtailment  after  Jan.  1  d 
newsprint  use  by  important  consunea 
This  curtailment  will  increase  by  dr- 
grees  throughout  the  next  six  momb 
It  will  be  in  full  operation  by  July! 
It  will  not  be  arbitrary,  but  willb 
governed  by  the  amount  of  pulp  prod¬ 
ucts  available  from  month  to  monb 
and  it  will  be  exercised  with  a  viev 
to  causing  the  least  possible  harddii; 

There  is  not  even  the  remotest  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  cuts  imposed  oo 
American  and  Canadian  newspape:^ 
will  approach  those  now  effective  ia 
Great  Britain.  Whatever  cuts  » 
imposed  will  require  of  American  poo- 
lishers  and  editors  a  complete  resur- 
vey  of  their  present  practices,  d* 
elimination  of  everything  that  can¬ 
not  be  justified  as  essential  service# 
readers  and  advertisers  and  as  a  coc- 
tribution  to  victory. 

WILLKIE  HITS  CENSORS 

Wendell  Willkie,  in  an  article 
ten  for  the  London  Evening  StoM*' 
this  week,  attacked  “intematioiii 
censorship”  today  and  charged  tiz 
U.  S.  censorship  had  prevented  lo 
from  discussing  Admiral  Jean  Frc- 
qois  Darlan’s  position  in  North  Afno 
Mr.  Willkie  charged  that  censords 
of  this  type  was  being  used  to  ose 
up  official  mistakes.  He  said  tha: 
also  prevented  free  discussion  of  po^' 
war  purposes  and  said  that,  if  agi'*’ 
ment  on  a  peace  program  were!# 
reached  “while  we  fight,  we  wid  # 
evitably  fall  apart  when  the 


BOOK  SECTION 

The  Cleveland  News,  Dec.  3 
ented  its  annual  Christmas 
tion — 14  pages  of  news  about  bo* 
David  Appel,  News  book  reviewer.*" 
sembled  the  section. 


OR  December  12,  1942 


Linotype 
Reports  * 

♦  The  Measure  of  America  is  a  booklet 
which  discusses  the  part  Linotype  is  play¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  the  Press  of  the 
United  Nations. 

♦  On  the  Linotype  Front,  a  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  story  of  the  great  war  work  being 
done  by  the  many  men  and  women  of  the 
Linotype  organization. 

If  you  have  not  received  your  copies, 
please  ask  for  them. 


The  Measure  of  America 


Linotype  acknowledges  w  ith  humble  thanks  this  mes¬ 
sage  which  has  been  sent  “to  the  men  and  women  of 
Linotype”  by  Lieutenant  General  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Commanding  General  of  the  new'  European 
theatre  of  operations  in  North  Africa: 

“  Let  us  thank  God  for  the  American  industry  ,  labor 
and  management  which  has  given  us  the  weapons 
and  the  equipment  with  which  to  conduct  our 
North  African  campaign.  More  power  to  you.” 

And  Linotype  also  is  pleased  to  report  that  its  efforts 
to  maintain  the  type-setting  equipment  of  the  Press  in 
efficient  operating  condition  is  meeting  with  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  publishers  and  printers,  everywhere. 
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SINCE  JANUARY,  1940— 
RETAIL  ADVERTISERS 
ACCORDED  THE  NEWS 

1 ,433,838*  lines  <^ain 

OR  OVER— ONE  THOUSAND, 
TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
SEVENTY-FOUR  PAGES  OF 
ADVERTISING 

*  Fi9ures — Media  Records 


THE  NEWS  IS  KEYED  TO 
WARTIME  WASHINGTON 

Washington  is  made  up  of  Government 
employees — all  politically  minded.  The 
"REASON  WHY”  of  the  greater  daily 
appeal  of  these  Scripps-Howard  writers. 

Raymond  Clapper 
William  Philip  Simms 
Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Ernie  Pyle 
Westbrook  Pegler 
Harold  Talburt 
A1  Williams 


SINCE  JANUARY,  1940— 
30  MONTHS  OF  STEADY 
CIRCULATION  GAINS 

1940  .  83.604 

1941  .  85,340 

*1942 .  97.148 

*  i  Month  Publisher's  Statement  ending  September  30. 
1942. 

"ALL  OTHER”  OR  WASTE 
CIRCULATION 

News -  363  .4% 

Sur  -  4,224  2.4% 

Times-Herald -  26,581  12.6% 

Post -  25,677  17.8% 


WITH  45%  o' 

ington  two  people  gaio- 

fully  employed  b„i_«venmg 

ra^rrenlrallypte'etted. 
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$4  PER  YEAR 


lOc  PER  COPY 


The  first  11  months  of  1942  a^ain  finds 
The  rhicaj?o  Daily  News  far  out  in  front 
in  the  amount  of  grocery  advertising  pub¬ 
lished.  Whether  retail,  general  or  total 
linage.  The  Daily  News  carried  more  than 
any  other  tivo  Chicago  papers  combined — 
morning,  evening  or  Sunday. 

As  far  hack  as  the  records  go  The  Chicago 

SOI  RCli: 


Daily  News  has  carried  MORE  total  grocery 
advertising  than  any  other  Chicago  news¬ 
paper.  Over  the  years  it  has  been  the 
housewife  habit  to  depend  upon  The  Daily 
News  as  her  marketing  guide.  Hence,  the 
first  preference  given  to  this  newspaper  by 
grocery  a<lvertisers.  And  there  can  be  no 
ffuestion  that  such  a  preference  has  been 
created  by  results — and  nothing  else! 

Media  Records,  Inc. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

FOR  66  YEARS  CHICAGO’S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF  RESPECT  AND  TRUST 

daily  news  PLAZA:  400  West  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  9  Rockefeller  Plaza 

DETROIT  OFFICE:  7-218  General  Motors  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Hobart  Building 
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PUBLISHER 


Thank  YOIK-  ■  Soldier!” 


Each  Saturday  we  write  a  news  letter  to 
the  10,000  Canton  and  Stark  County  boyc 
fighting  our  battles  on  the  seven  seas  am: 
in  every  land. 

Letters  like  Private  Yant’s  make  us 
mighty  humble— yet  mighty  proud  tha: 
we  are  newspaper  people— doing  a  job 


^  ^  \ 


that  ONLY  NEWSPAPERS  could  do. 


-A  News  Letter  To- 


Our  Men  In  Service 


Sack  Saturday  The  Repository  tcill  summarize  the  week's  neiss 
jor  men  in  the  armed  forces.  Our  "Dear  Harry"  letters  are  in- 
tended  for  every  man  in  *er»ice,  your  Tom.  Bill,  Fronfc  or  Alet 
—for  our  Harry  i«  nimbolic  of  them  all.  Clip  this  for  incluiiM 
with  a  letter  of  your  own. 


Canton,  Ohio.  Nov.  M,  ItC 


’^'5='/= 


had  a  good  Thanksgiving  and  thought  of  you.  It  was  quiU  dif. 
ferent  from  most  Thanksgivings  we  have  known.  There  wtrt 
the  church  services  as  usual  and  the  turkey  dinners  but  a  lot  of  peopit 
ate  from  dinner  pails  and  in  the  plant  cafeterias  for  all  the  plants 
were  working  as  usual  in  order  not  to  miss  a  day  in  turning  out  tha 
tools  you  need. 

It  was  a  pleasant  day,  a  little  on  the  cool  side,  and  yesterday  the 
thermometer  dropped  to  20  and  it’s  still  cold  today.  The  change  was 

welcome  to  men  who  will  find* - - - 

time  to  go  hunting  for  the  open-  jg.  1940,  as  a  fire  hazard  and 
mg  days  of  the  season  were  too!  there  was  talk  of  building  a  ntw 

***  building  has  betn 


epository,  canton,  c 


-Dear  Harry'  Letter  Brings 
Overseas  Fund  Gift  Of  $10 


one  of  the  soldiers  whom 
addresses  each 


SISi’TtS  Sj 

Community  Fund  by  a 
order  for  510  mailed  f™"* 
army  posloffice  m  'he  Pa 
cific  where  he  is  now 

Up  is  Sgt  Michael  .Mbert 
w^^se  home  U  at  2006  Penn 

;,%K  and  Who  h. 

T  n  .™. 

Pac-««c.  Sgt.  Albert  read  o. 

the  campaign  in  a  ^ 

ry  ’  letter  mailed  to  him  by 
his  mother  and  '“""'arded  l^s 
contribution  In  his  next  Icttei 
home. 


A  background  of  127  years  com¬ 
munity  service  in  Canton  goes 
info  The  Repository  to  produce  a 
newspaper  read  at  home  and  then 
sent  on  to  the  boys  at  the  front 
who  will  be  coming  back  home. 


Now  we’re  reminded  that  stopped  by  war  priorities  and 
hristmas  is  not  far  off.  The  Canton  is  left  without  a  place  for 
I  mual  reception  for  Santa  Claus  big  public  gatherings.  Present 
\  as  held  yesterday  at  the  Palace  plan  is  to  put  the  building  ia 
I  rater,  the  Salvation  Army  ket-  shape,  if  possible,  and  use  it  un- 
I  s  made  their  appearance  this  til  the  war  is  over  It  all  de« 
\  rning  and  the  stacks  of  Christ-  pends  on  whether  sttte  inspectors 
\  1  trees  are  being  set  out  on  I  think  it  can  be  made  safe  and 
\  mt  lots,  suitable  for  use 

\  I  this  week  applicants  for  the  We  get  a  surprise  Uiesc  days 
\  and  -C"  gasoline  ration  when  we  take  the  old' car  in  to 

I  1  were  appearing  before  thej  be  checked  and  repaired,  for  ga- 
\  ing  board.  You  know  we  rages  are  so  busy  that  driven 

I  t  the  •’A”  books  which  en-|now  have  to  make  an  appoint- 

.  \  s  to  about  four  gallons  aiment  a  week  or  so  in  advance, 

(a  \  hut  extra  allowances  are  With  no  new  cars  available  for 

\  hose  who  can  show  that  the  duration,  most  drivers  are 
\  eed  more.  The  special  trying  to  get  the  old  ones  fixed 
\  o  mostly  to  those  who  up  and  garage  help  is  scarce, 
\  le  in  some  way  to  the  Trained  auto  mechanics  are  m 
\  I  great  demand  to  keep  fighting 

\  ...  machines  operating. 

\  vy  recruiting  drive  to 

\  0  350  men  by  Dec.  7  is|  A  N  Hour  of  Prayer,  inaugurated 
\  ;r  the  top.  The  special!  ^  to  meet  a  wartime  need,  was 
\  nst  week  to  enlist  See-  started  this  week.  Services  are 
^  I  il  in  20  men  In  Can-  held  in  First  Methodist  church 
•  '  every  day  from  12:3C  to  1:30  p.  m. 

Recruiting  of  women  for  the|  with  all  Protestant  churches  Uk- 
I  WAACs  and  the  WAVES  Is  alsoi  ing  part.  Three  or  four  ministers 
:  brisk.  This  area  has  quite  a  I  take  part  every  day  and  prayers 
number  In  training  and  latest  the  are  said  for  the  men  in  the  armed 
group  accepted  and  ordered  to^  services. 

I  Ft.  Des  Moines  iriclude  Lucille^  Ian  Bruce  Hart,  attorney,  has 
A.  Swonger,  Vera  Huthmacher.  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Jean  E.  Pence  and  Marjorie  N  Stark  County  War  Savings  com- 
'  Smith  of  Canton,  Ruth  Black-i  mittee  succeeding  Walter  Witham 
{stone  of  Malvern,  Katherine  E.'who  resigned  because  of  ill 
I  Kline  of  Dover  and  June  Ec-!  health. 

I  cleston  of  Alliance.  j  The  United  War  and  Commun- 

The  state  has  approved  a  plan'ity  Fund  reports  pledges  are  now 
to  inspect  the  city  auditorium  $484,381  or  $34,581  more  than  tbe 
and  see  whether  it  can  be  put  ' goal.  Ed  Whitmer.  secretary  of 
back  into  use.  It  was  closed  May  Canton  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
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FOOD 


Filling  America’s  market  basket  has  long  been 
one  of  Chicago’s  jobs.  Strategically  located  in  the 
nation’s  rich  farm  belt,  it  is  the  natural  manufac* 
turing  and  distributing  center  of  the  food  industry. 

The  normal  flow  of  consumer  merchandise  neces¬ 
sary  to  fill  the  civilian  market  basket  presents  no 
problem  to  Chicago,  but  the  addition  of  feeding 
the  armed  forces  of  our  nation  as  well,  complicates 
merchandising. 

This  double  job  of  feeding  fighting  men  while 
maintaining  adequate  civilian  stocks  calls  for  the 
patriotic  co-operation  of  all  Americans.  Our  first 
duty  is  to  our  armed  forces.  The  sacrifices  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  make  on  the  home  front  are 
small  when  compared  to  the  sacrifices  on  the  fight¬ 
ing  front. 

Shortages  in  consumer  stocks  occur  because 
peacetime  machines  and  materials  have  gone  to 
war.  Plowshares  have  been  beaten  into  swords. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  have  left 
the  tractors  for  the  tanks;  the  fields  of  clover  for 
the  fields  of  honor. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why,  combined  with 
unprecedented  food  demands,  you  cannot  always 
get  the  grocery  products  you  want  when  you  want 
them  .  .  .  why  you  are  asked  to  drink  less  coffee, 
to  use  less  sugar  and  to  share  the  meat. 


For  only  in  this  way  can  we  be  certain  that  our 
armies  are  well  fed,  and  that  food,  so  vital  to  vic¬ 
tory,  flows  uninterrupted  to  our  fighting  forces  to 
maintain  their  health,  strength  and  morale. 

The  management,  men  and  women  of  the  food 
industry  are  doing  their  part  in  America’s  war 
effort.  This  includes  your  grocer  and  other 
retailers.  If  service  is  not  as  usual,  be  patient  — 
they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  serve  you. 

The  Chicago  Herald-American,  co-operating  with 
the  food  industry,  and  the  government,  has  kept 
Chicago  citizens  advised  concerning  rationing, 
price  ceilings  and  all  of  the  wartime  regulations  so 
essential  to  the  common  good. 

Through  the  news  columns,  the  Mary  Martensen 
Food  for  Victory  pages  and  the  Victory’  Cooking 
Schools,  The  Herald-American  is  constantly  in¬ 
forming  and  advising  Chicago  housewives  how  to 
buy  food  wisely,  prepare  it  properly,  and  thereby 
do  their  part  in  helping  the  war  effort. 

With  so  many  staunch  Herald-American  readers 
among  the  families  of  the  war  workers  of  Chicago, 
this  newspaper  is  providing  healthful  civic  co¬ 
operation  to  the  food  industry  and  to  the 
government. 


Chicago  Herald-American 

Erenitiff  and  Sunday 


National 
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BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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This  will  give  you  just  a  small  idea  of  what 
happened  in  New  York  this  week  when  readers 
were  unable  to  get  their  copies  of  The  New 
York  Times  through  the  usual  channels.  Thou¬ 
sands  stormed  The  Times  offices  day  and  night 
to  buy  their  copies.  Many  came  in  from  the 
suburbs,  walked  and  rode  miles,  went  far  out 
of  their  way  to  satisfy  their  need  for  “all 
the  news  that’s  fit  to  print.”  It  is  a  rare 
tribute  which  makes  us  the  more  keenly  aware 
of  the  essential  place  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
community  .  .  .  and  the  tremendous  responsibility 
the  newspaper  has  to  get  the  news  to  the  people, 
whatever  the  obstacles  placed  in  its  way. 
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/LB  “Back  to  Work”  Order  Ends 
ew  York  Deliverers’  Strike 


Terms  3-Day  Walkout  Violation  of  U.  S.  ''No 
Strike"  Policy  . . .  Dispute,  Costing  Papers 
Million  Dollars,  Now  in  Arbitration 


luVING  swiftly  after  it  had  been  ] 
called  upon  for  the  second  time  to  ( 
crvene  in  the  newspaper  deliverers’  1 
like  that  had  tied  up  delivery  of  12  i 
ew  York  newspapers — with  a  circu-  ] 
lion  running  into  millions — for  three  i 
iyi,  the  War  Labor  Board  Dec.  16  ) 
rdered  the  strikers  to  return  to  their  i 
bs  and  New  Yorkers  got  their  first  i 
cwspapers  in  more  than  72  hours  ] 
e  following  morning. 

A  little  more  than  an  hour  after 
red  C.  Croxton,  of  the  U.  S.  Concilia- 
on  lervice,  U.  S.  Department  of  ; 
ibor,  who  had  been  trying  to  bring 
:out  a  settlement,  informed  Dr.  John 
Steelman,  Director  of  the  Concila- 
00  Service,  that  efforts  to  arbitrate 
:e  dispute  had  failed,  the  WLB  di- 
ected  Joseph  Simons,  union  presi- 
;ot,  to  send  his  men  back  to  work. 

Calls  Strike  Ualowfal 
The  dispute,  which  is  being  arbi- 
ated  while  the  men  remain  on  their 
bj,  is  between  the  Publishers’  Asso- 
atkn  of  New  York  City  and  the 
-^wspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union 
:  New  York  City  and  Vicinity.  It  is  | 
er  terms  in  a  new  contract  between  ' 
e  two  involving  wages  and  freezing 
:j<*s. 

'Ihis  strike  is  in  clear  violation  of 
«  national  policy  of  no  strikes  for 
«  duration,”  Wiiliam  H.  Davis,  WLB 
airman,  wired  the  union  chief  in  his 

'Clive. 

Strikers  returned  to  their  jobs  at 
'  m.  Thursday  morning,  after  having 
t  for  four  hours  discussing  the 
LB  order.  They  voted  unanimously 
return  to  work,  pending  arbitration 
the  direction  of  the  board  of 
'  dispute  with  the  Publishers  As- 
'  ‘aliun. 

Before  the  vote  to  return  to  work 
''  taken  however,  there  was  sharp 
with  several  opponents  of  the 
“^•to-work  movement  haranguing 
e  members  with  the  argument  that 
^  WI^  had  no  authority  to  order 
“  strikers  back  to  work  as  they 
le  not  engaged  in  a  “vital  indus- 

fhstnbution  of  the  evening  papers 
resumed  Dec.  17  in  accordance 
ih  regular  schedules. 

^^itration  hearings,  which  are  ex- 
'  led  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
■in  10  days,  began  at  the  State 
I  -^Uon  B(wrd  offices  Dec.  17  at 
I  00  am. 

I  ^  WLB  intervened  after  three 
V  and  nights  of  negotiations  be- 
■  cn  ^  dispuUnts  were  fruitless. 

V"  layed  down  four  rules 
If  -er  ^ch  the  WLB  will  act  to 
I  *  settlement.  TTie  com- 

f  j  ri?  ^  message  to  the  union 
,  >d  follows; 

dispute  involving  Newspaper 


By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

Publishers'  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
livers’  Union  of  New  York  and  Vicin¬ 
ity  has  been  certified  to  the  War 
Labor  Board.  The  Board  is  advised 
that  all  efforts  of  State  and  Federal 
mediators  to  settle  the  strike  have 
thus  far  been  unavailing.  This  strike 
is  in  clear  violation  of  the  national 
policy  of  no  strikes  for  the  duration. 
Orderly  procedure  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
labor  disputes  and  your  dispute  can 
and  will  be  settled  under  them.  The 
National  War  Labor  Board  at  its  ses¬ 
sion  today  has  fixed  the  following  pro¬ 
cedure  for  prompt  disposition  of  the 
controversy. 

“1.  All  striking  employes  are  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  jobs  immediately  and  to 
continue  at  their  jobs  without  further 
interruption. 

“2.  All  matters  still  in  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  are  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration  before  an  arbitration 


board  consisting  of  Arthur  Meyer, 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Me¬ 
diation  Board  and  Fred  C.  Croxton  of 
the  U.  S.  Conciliation  Service.  Arbi¬ 
tration  is  to  commence  immediately 
upon  return  of  the  men  to  their  jobs 
and  the  Board  has  requested  Mr. 
Meyer  and  Mr.  Croxton  to  complete 
the  procedure  and  render  a  decision 
within  ten  days  if  possible. 

“3.  Arbitration  Board  is  em¬ 
powered  to  issue  such  interim  orders 
as  are  advisable  in  its  discretion. 

“4.  Any  determination  affecting 
wages  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
War  Labor  Board.  All  other  deter¬ 
minations  are  to  be  final  and  binding. 

“The  Board  expects  all  parties  to 
conform  to  the  procedure  indicated 
and  they  are  assured  that  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
case  fully  and  to  obtain  a  speedy,  fair, 
and  final  determination.  The  ^ard 
further  expects  both  parties  to  co- 


iilllUlm  UNtON 


STRIKE 


"SO  WHAT?  WE  AIN’T  CONGRESSl" 

/•riiti'ii  i  spi  t'iiil/y  for  KniToii  4  J’i  b:  imi>*  by  Hurry  ttnsslcr. 


operate  and  to  to  do  nothing  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  situation.” 

The  papers  affected  by  the  strike 
were  the  Times,  World-Telegram,  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Daily  News,  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror,  Post,  Sun,  Journal- American, 
Brooklyn  Citizen,  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Wall  Street  Journal,  finan¬ 
cial  papers,  and  the  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal.  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
which  has  a  contract  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  News  Co.,  was  able  to  get  its 
mail  copies  out. 

Unaffected  were  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
PM  and  the  New  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Less  Estimated  at  $1,000,000 

Based  upon  an  estimated  average 
loss  by  one  of  the  largest  papers  of 
$50,000  per  day  diuring  the  three-day 
walkout,  it  is  probable  that  the  strike 
cost  the  papers  affected  more  than  a 
$1,000,000. 

All  revenue,  except  the  pennies  that 
were  collected  in  over-the-counter 
sales  by  the  struck  papers,  was  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off  by  the  union’s  strike 
action  and  all  papers  kept  their  full 
staffs  just  as  if  they  were  operating 
normally. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  any  of  the 
struck  papers  to  employ  strike  break¬ 
ers. 

The  union  ordered  back  to  work  is 
independent  and  is  not  affiliated  with 
either  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  or  the  Congress  for  Industrial 
Organization.  It  has  3,000  members, 
about  two-thirds  of  them  employed  by 
newspapers. 

Just  prior  to  the  WLB’s  directive, 
Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  said  he  would  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  dispute  unless  there  was 
an  early  settlement. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  war  effort  that  dissemination  of 
news  be  not  further  hampered,  he 
told  his ‘press  conference.  Mr.  Davis’s 
proposed  move  would  have  set  a 
precedent. 

The  strike  was  called  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  Dec.  13,  just  24  hours  before 
union  representatives  and  those  of 
the  publishers’  group  were  to  get  to¬ 
gether  at  a  meeting  arranged  by  Ae 
U.  S.  Conciliation  Service  to  resvune 
negotiations. 

The  strike  wa.s  called  without 
notice. 

Contract  DUpnto 

While  some  papers  printed  small 
runs  of  their  first  editions,  others 
printed  the  full  edition  but  few  of 
these  were  distributed. 

As  the  strike  progressed,  however, 
all  papers  cut  their  run  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  for  the  files,  and  across  the 
counter  sale. 

The  New  York  Enquirer,  which 
normally  appears  only  on  Sunday, 
was  on  the  stands  on  the  first  day 
after  the  strike  was  called  with  a 
Monday,  Dec.  14,  dateline. 

The  strike  was  called  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  publishers  and 
the  union  to  agree  on  terms  for  a  new 
contract  to  replace  one  which  expired 
on  June  30,  but  which  was  extended 
by  mutual  consent  to  Dec.  11. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  old  agree¬ 
ment  it  was  submitted  on  Aug.  12  to 
a  board  of  arbitration  consisting  of 
two  representatives  from  each  side, 
with  Dean  George  W.  Matheson,  of 
St.  John’s  University  Law  School  of 
Brooklyn,  as  impartial  chairman. 

Dr.  Matheson  was  named  as  arbi- 
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WLB  "BACK  TO  WORK"  ORDER  ENDS  N.  Y.  DELIVERERS'  STRIKE 


trator  by  Justice  Felix  C.  Benevenga, 
of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  after  direct  discussions  failed 
to  produce  agreement  on  an  arbitra¬ 
tor. 

On  Sept.  3  the  arbitration  award,  by 
a  3-to-2  vote,  with  Dr.  Matheson 
casting  the  deciding  ballot,  granted  a 
$3-a-week  increase  over  the  old  scales 
of  $8.31  for  seven  hours  of  night  work 
and  $8.80  for  eight  hours  of  day 
work. 


Days  and  nights  of  meetings,  inter¬ 
rupted  only  for  food  and  short  rests, 
preceded  the  breakdown  of  the  effort 
to  reach  an  agreement  without  the 
WLB  intervention  becoming  neces¬ 
sary. 

Action  by  the  WLB  appeared  im¬ 
minent  Wednesday  afternoon  after  Mr. 
Croxton  had  shuttled  between  a  union 
conference  at  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Mediation  and  a  meeting  of 
the  Publishers’  Association. 


P«bli«h*rs  Upheld 

In  view  of  the  gasoline  and  rubber 
situation.  Dr.  Matheson  gave  to  the 
publishers  the  right  to  consolidate 
routes  and  reduce  personnel  if  neces¬ 


sary. 

The  union,  as  was  its  right  under 
original  contract,  rejected  Dr.  Mathe- 
son’s  award  and  made  additional 
demands. 

It  demanded  a  15%  increase  or 
about  $6.60  more  a  week,  in  keeping 
with  the  policy  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  of  allowing  increases  up 
to  15%  over  the  scale  in  effect  on 
Jan.  1,  1941. 

It  held  that  the  power  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  routes  and  dismissing  men  was 
merely  a  means  of  breaking  the  union 
and  causing  each  driver’s  job  to  be 
insecure.  The  publishers  refused  to 
guarantee  all  jobs  because  of  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  war  situation. 

The  strike  was  called  at  a  meeting 
of  2,200  members  of  the  union. 

Instructions  were  issued  from  Police 
Headquarters  to  all  precincts  to  be 
on  guard  against  disorders. 

The  first  message  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  asking  union  leaders  to  send 
their  men  back  to  work  while  the 
dispute  is  under  way  to  settlement 
which  was  ignored  by  the  union,  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  National  War  Labor  Board 
has  been  advised  that  the  delivei^ 
of  newspapers  in  New  York  and  vi¬ 
cinity  has  been  interrupted  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  strike  by  the  members  of 
the  newspaper  mail  delivery  union. 

‘"niis  work  stoppage  is  in  violation 
of  labor’s  pledge  that  there  shall  be 
no  strikes  during  the  war  and  that 
all  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peace¬ 
ful  means. 

“It  is  important  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  that  this  strike  be  terminated 
promptly  and  that  all  matters  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  \mion  and  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York  be 
settM  in  an  orderly  manner  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures 
established  by  your  government  for 
that  purpose. 

“As  the  responsible  leader  of  your 
union  will  you  please  convey  this 
message  to  ^  workers  involved  and 
request  the  prompt  resumption  of 
newspaper  delrveries?” 
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Mr.  Croxton  went  from  the  union 
meeting  to  the  publishers  carrying  a 
series  of  10  proposals,  most  of  which 
had  been  imion  demands  before  the 
strike. 

The  publishers  prepared  a  counter¬ 
program  which  Mr.  Croxton  submitted 
to  the  union  and  to  Arthur  S.  Meyer, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Mediation. 

Formula  Turned  Down 


Mr.  Croxton  presented  another 
formula  for  settlement  at  another 
meeting  with  publishers  that  night. 
This  formula  reportedly  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  union. 

Dr.  Steelman  remained  available  in 
Washington  for  the  telephone  call  from 
Mr.  Croxton  and  Mr.  Meyer.  The 
calls  were  made  Wednesday  afternoon 
after  meetings  with  the  two  groups 
and  Dr.  Steelman  immediately  set 
the  machinery  in  motion  which 
brought  about  the  WLB’s  intervention 
in  the  dispute. 

The  following  statement  was  issued 
by  the  publishers  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  after  the  dispute  was  turned 
over  to  Washington  but  before  the 
WLB  took  action: 


“Following  a  meeting  of  the  Nego¬ 
tiating  Committee  of  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  and  the  later  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Publishers’  Association 
of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Fred  C.  Crox¬ 
ton  reported  to  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman, 
Director,  U.  S.  Conciliation  Service, 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington, 
that  while  both  parties  favored  volun¬ 
tary  arbitration  of  their  differences  it 
had  not  been  possible  to  secure  an 
agreement  on  the  items  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  such  voluntary  arbitration. 
Therefore,  the  whole  situation  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  U.  S.  Conciliation  Service 
for  sudi  further  steps  as  it  deems  nec¬ 
essary.  Mr.  Croxton  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  War  Labor  Board, 
through  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Meyer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Mediation  Board,  had 
been  working  throughout  the  period  of 
negotiation  with  the  representative  of 
the  U.  S.  Conciliation  Service  in  an 
effort  to  secure  the  earliest  possible 
adjiistment  of  the  situation.’’ 

Vieleaee  Reported 

The  first  instance  of  violence  was 
reported  Dec.  15,  two  days  after  the 
union  struck. 

Some  disorder  and  one  arrest  oc¬ 
curred  as  mass  picket  lines  sought  to 
discourage  persons  from  entering  the 
business  offices  of  newspapers  to  pur¬ 
chase  their  copies. 

Abraham  Chackrin,  a  route  man  for 
the  Sun,  was  arrested  by  Patrolman 
Harold  Conklin  on  a  charge  of  sim¬ 
ple  assault.  Chackrin  is  alleged  to 
have  stopped  a  person  leaving  the 
Sun  with  newspapers.  He  was  re¬ 
leased  in  $500  bail  and  his  case  was 
held  over. 

There  were  many  instances  of 
jostlings  and  several  persons  leaving 
various  plants  were  accosted  by 
pickets  who  began  altercations. 

The  union  maintained  pickets  be¬ 
fore  all  the  struck  plants  during  the 
walkout. 


At  the  Sun  Building,  100  pickets 
jostled  persons  carrying  papers  and 
in  some  cases  knocked  the  papers  from 


their  arms.  A  detachment  of  police 
dispersed  the  pickets. 

One  gainer  by  the  strike  was  PM. 
Its  circulation  jumped  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  over  its  normal  run 
of  160,000. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  also  was 
not  affected,  concentrated  its  extra 
thousands  nm  at  its  regular  news¬ 
stands  in  Brooklyn.  These  papers 
have  separate  contracts  with  the  union 
and  therefore  are  not  involved  in  the 
dispute. 

While  deliveries  were  tied  up,  the 
individual  newspaper  offices  were 
forced  to  expand  their  office  sales  de¬ 
partments  to  meet  the  increased  over- 
the-counter  demand. 

Thousands  of  readers  stopped  by  the 
various  newspaper  offices  on  their  way 
to  and  from  work  or  made  special 
trips,  some  in  taxicabs,  to  buy  at  the 
sources  the  newspapers  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  buy  from  their  regular  news¬ 
dealers, 

Hearst  Radio  Aids 

At  the  Daily  Mirror,  thousands  oi 
persons  streamed  through  the  doors 
to  get  their  copies.  The  Mirror  sold 
copies  on  the  fourth  floor  and,  to  be 
able  to  serve  as  many  of  its  readers 
as  possible,  sales  were  restricted  to 
two  copies  per  person. 

The  Mirror  began  selling  papers  on 
Tuesday,  its  Monday  run  being  re¬ 
stricted  to  file  and  additional  copies. 
Press  rtm  for  the  Mirror  after  Mon¬ 
day  approximated  15,000  daily.  All 
copies  printed  were  sold  out.  The 
Mirror’s  normal  press  run  is  900,000. 

The  News,  which  sold  its  papers 
from  the  Information  Bureau  of  its 
building,  began  over-the-counter  sales 
Monday  morning.  Its  first  press  run 
for  Monday’s  edition  came  from  10 
presses,  six  in  Manhattan  and  six  in 
Brooklyn.  Started  simultaneously, 
the  presses  ran  for  two  minutes,  then 
were  shut  down,  26,000  coming  off  in 
Manhattan,  13,000  in  Brooklyn.  The 
13,000  never  did  get  out  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  plant  becaiise  no  facilities  were 
available  for  transportation  to  the 
Manhattan  office,  but  a  News  official 
said  they  are  not  expected  to  go  to 
waste.  They  will  be  sold  as  back  and 
file  copies. 

Cemter  Sales  Brisk 

The  News  ran  77,000  papers  Wednes¬ 
day,  55,000  on  Tuesday  and  39,000  on 
Monday,  a  large  percentage  of  these 
editions  being  sold. 

The  Herald  Tribvme  printed  between 
25,000  and  30,000  daily,  thousands  of 
these  being  sold  over-the-counter. 
Five  extra  clerks  were  stationed  be¬ 
hind  its  street-floor  counter. 

At  the  offices  of  the  Times  the  papers 
were  sold  through  the  night  at  the 
publication  counter  on  the  second 
floor.  In  addition,  a  truck  driveway 
was  blocked  off  Tuesday  night  by  a 
barricade  of  flat  tables,  and  from  four 
to  10  men  worked  industriously  dis¬ 
tributing  papers.  One  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  were  sold  in  three  days. 

Copies  of  the  Thnes  customarily  are 
for  ^e  in  the  branch  office  in  the 
Times  Tower  at  the  south  end  of 
Times  Square,  but  during  the  strike 
there  were  only  placards  there  direct¬ 
ing  readers  to  the  main  office  on  West 
43rd  street.  The  Times  also  blew  up 
pages  of  each  edition  so  passersby 
could  read  them  through  show  win¬ 
dows. 

Several  thousands  copies  of  the  Post 
were  sold  during  the  three-day  strike 
in  the  executive  reception  room  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Post  Building. 

At  the  offices  of  the  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  sales  were  brisk  at  the  back 
niimber  department  on  the  fifth  floor. 
A  sign  on  the  first  floor  directed  read¬ 
ers  to  the  point  of  distribution. 

Tables  were  set  up  at  both  the 
Broadway  and  Chambers  Street  en- 
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Jan  ll-lS,  1943-lJational 

Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  War¬ 
time  Conference,  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York. 

Jan.  15-16 — Wyoming  Pre# 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Chey. 
enne. 

Jan.  16 — California  Newspa 
per  Publishers  Assn.,  busineii 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  and 
New  England  Assn,  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
managers,  annual  regional  meet¬ 
ing,  Arlington  Hotel,  Bin^iam- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Jan,  19-20— New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  23rd  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Jan.  21-22 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Jan.  21-22 — North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  aimual  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  Duke  University, 
W  inston-Salem. 


trances  of  the  Sun  and  papers  wee  j 
sold  there  during  the  walkout.  j 
Meanwhile,  out-of-town  newspapes 
were  in  great  demand.  At  Hotaling’s 
News  Agency  on  Times  Square,  wdl 
known  to  both  New  Yorkers  and  oa- 
of-town  visitors  as  a  central  point  fcr 
out-of-town  papers,  all  Phil.,ir!,. 
and  Newark,  N.  J.,  newspapers  wee 
sold  out  two  days  running.  Even  > 
Chicago  newspapers  enjoyed  brisk 
sales. 


Faopic  Agaiatt  $trtke 

In  Queens,  both  the  Long  bii  G 
Star-Journal  and  the  Long  /s' 
Daily  Press  are  members  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association,  but  only  flje  Sur- 
Journal  was  affected  by  the 
The  Daily  Press  was  not  a  sifnit...' 
to  the  contract  which  is  in  dL\  ^ 
Additional  copies  of  the  Daily 
were  sold  during  the  walkout  K:. 
day,  also  published  on  Long  L-' :  ^ 
increased  its  press  run  with  main 
ditional  sales. 

With  their  most  important  newsr  • 
advertising  mediums  tied-up  by  - 
strike,  department  stores  and  ti; 
aters  and  movie  houses  turned  to 
to  get  their  messages  across.  All  - 
tions  increased  their  news  during 
emergency. 

Nearly  all  of  the  newspapers  utilp  i 
radio  to  get  the  news  to  their  ro ' 
WINS,  the  Hearst-owned  station,  r"" 
fied  all  struck  papers  that  its 
were  available  to  them.  All  local  r- 
tions  added  additional  local  nt*--- 
during  the  strike. 

For  example,  WOR  gave  48  ; 
tional  unsponsored  minutes  eacb  • 
during  which  local  news  was  b;  ’ 
cast,  other  news  was  digested  and  - 
columnists  and  comics  were  also  tp' 

The  Daily  News  also  added  K- 
tional  newscasts  to  its  regulv :  * 
broadcasts  over  WNEW  during  - 
walkout,  utilizing  10  and  15-"  ' ' 
spots. 

WEAF,  NBC  outlet,  sold  fourp^ 
houses  spot  annoimcements  dur^ip 
three  days  and  the  Saturday  L  p 
Post  also  bought  time  Wedneidijp; 
Thursday.  Those  days  normally  "■ 
SEP  ads  plugging  the  current 
WEAF  had  to  turn  down  the  t  - 
Tribune’s  request  for  time  becaisp 
period  was  available,  but 
obtained  time  on  WOR  and 
the  latter  an  FM  station. 

WNYC,  the  municipally-owncd - 

tion,  increased  its  news  , 
from  three  to  five  minute  "  1 
tion  carries  no  advertising- 
(Continued  on  page  1*' 
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Dailies  Prefer  Voluntary  Move 
To  Cut  Newsprint  Consumption 

Survey  by  E  &  P  Shows  447  Favor  This  Method, 
Against  167  Wanting  Direct  Government 
Order  . . .  Methods  to  Conserve  Suggested 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


PUBLISHERS  of  daily  newspapers  prefer,  by  an  overwhelming  o.x  ex.- 

majority,  to  meet  the  critical  newsprint  supply  situation.  ^  changes,  eliminate  picture  page,  omit 

bv  further  and  drastic  voluntary  curtailment  of  consumption  of  edluorw  pubHshed  numbei  puzzles,  eliminate  all  but 

rather  than  face  a  government  rationing  order,  a  survey  by  Reduce  size  of  cuts  amount  of  space  sp°t  "ews  pictures  consolidate  news, 
nrv.^/xD  Jfr  PiTRiTQHFR  this  wppk  r  neauce  size  oi  cuts,  amount  oi  space  combine  departments,  reduce  type  size 

EDITOR  &  publisher  discloseatnis  week.  for  sports,  society  and  repetitious  of  editorials,  elminate  fringe-edge 

Voluntary  action  was  preferred  t>y  news,  big  Sunday  supplements  and  town  correspondence  columns  in  or- 

447  publishers,  while  only  167  wanted  proximately  the  same  amount  of  news-  features,  Saturday  or  Monday  issues;  Her  to  keen  essential  citv  and  eeneral 
a  gUnment  order  and  67  would  print  this  year  as  they  did  last  year  eliminate  one  or  more  comics  or  cut  newftfXut  the 
handle  the  situation  through  coopera-  A  breakdown  of  the  percentages^  of  their  size  to  four  columns;  reduce  size  q  smaller  nercentac**  of  news  in  Sun- 
tion  with  their  competitors  if  it  w^e  increased  and  decreased  consumption  ^f  Sunday  comic  section  or  make  it  H^v  editions 

deteimined  to  Amount  of  tabloid.  Drop  church  announcements  on  Sat- 

ciinnlv.  Answering  tnis  Pdrt  of  tne  Amount  of  TTco  nhtcpr  d^Hitmcr  nnt  rural  r*nr-  ..  1..  .1  .1?  1-  1?.  . 


va  jjjP  the  page  with  advertising  only,  and 

LWV  V  1^^  having  several  pages  (in  the  case  of 

A  y  w  small  dailies)  for  news  instead  of 

“  using  advertising  and  news  on  the 

.  •  same  page. 

1 I  1  Reduce  roll  width  by  press  mechan- 

ical  changes,  cut  column  rules  to 
smaller  size,  watch  press  runs  more 
.  «  »  closely,  wind  rolls  better  to  eliminate 

447  Favor  This  IMethod.  press  trouble  and  extra  waste,  use 

smaller  dashes,  use  smaller  heads  on 
tror4  novornmon*  shorter  stories,  use  7-pt.  liners  in- 

VJOVerilllieill  stead  of  8,  thus  giving  a  one-eighth 

^  i  j  reduction  in  space  for  the  same 

dnserve  buggested  amount  of  type,  print  only  enough 

copies  to  supply  prior  orders,  main¬ 
tain  press  in  good  condition  to  avoid 
I  waste,  set  news  matter  on  solid  slug. 

Eliminate  some  Sunday  sections,  re- 

j  f  „  __  duce  size  of  camp  papers  to  one-half 

duce  number  of  pages  one  or  more  ur  vT  ^  x  ♦  » 


(if  paper  publishes  any),  cut  off  ex¬ 
changes,  eliminate  picture  page,  omit 
cross  word  puzzles,  eliminate  all  but 
spot  news  pictures,  consolidate  news, 
combine  departments,  reduce  type  size 
of  editorials,  elminate  fringe-edge 


A  hrxxalrHrxwn  xxf  tha  ruxiv'ont  icjo'  r,f  ®***^*^®‘®  "^^re  comics  or  cut  pews  to  about  the  present  level,  run 

A  breakdown  of  the  peicentages  of  their  size  to  four  columns;  reduce  size  „  smaller  nercentaee  of  news  in  Sun- 
creased  and  decreased  consumption  ^f  Sunday  comic  section  or  make  it  editions. 


supply.  Answering  this  part  of  the 
questionnaire  from  Editor  &  Publisher 


Change 


Increased  Decreas;‘d 


were  671  of  more  than  800  newspapers  Slightly  to  5% ...  65  68  size  of  hand  lettering  and  banners.  jj,g  scores,  church  notices 

which  returned  them.  5  to  10% .  55  90  eliminate  weak  features  or  columns;  jnate  fraternal  and  social  n 

Six  questions  were  sent  to  each  of  r)  to  15%  .  41  68  set  second  and  third  decks  of  heads  children’s  naee  women' 

the  1,800  daily  newspapers  by  Editor  15  to  25%^  .  28  30  in  smaller  type  or  eliminate  one  deck,  page-  cut  the  number  of 

i  Publisher..  While  the  answers  gen-  25%)  or  more .  25  20  cut  out  “Hollywood  leg  art,’’  reduce  pictures  shopping  news  C( 

erally  were  confidential,  the  facts  dis-  following  question  also  was  size  of  body  type.  the  serial  story,  certain  ty 

dosed  and  the  commen  s  ma  e  in-  “How  great  a  reduction  in  Stop  Printing  Holidays  filler  features, 

w  newsprint  supply  can  you  stand  with-  Eliminate  or  reduce  promotion,  using  Have  no  extras  on  sale  > 

ariH  nr..  ..nneidprina  out  endangering  your  business  or  your  smaller  office  ads;  limit  amount  of  ad-  lowing  publication,  ra 

^uTerous  means  to  effect  further  sav-  adequate  news  coverage?”  vertising  accepted  on  heavy  days  and  men’s  special  rates,  dis 

•  a  in  ihn  Avont  that  thfir  siinnlv  Ls  answers,  the  breakdown  was:  plan  to  spread  it  to  other  days  when  printing  of  handbills,  si 

'"h  Ted  *  -  PP  y  No  further  reduction,  260;  very  little,  it  could  be  handled  in  minimum  size  stories,  reduce  number  ol 

curtailea.  64;  up  to  5%,  72;  not  over  10%r,  163;  paper,  put  advertising  on  quota  basis  cut  lengthy  news  articles. 

215  Favor  No  Exempt  ont  more  than  10%,  65.  proportionally  to  last  year’s  use.  raise  Would  Droo  Service  M 


tabloid. 

Use  closer  editing,  cut  rural  cor¬ 
respondence  as  much  as  75%,  cut  down 


Drop  church  announcements  on  Sat¬ 
urdays,  reduce  radio  program  listings 
or  eliminate  them,  cut  suburban  bowl- 


which  returned  them.  5  to  10% .  55 

Six  questions  were  sent  to  each  of  jo  to  15%  .  41 

the  1,800  daily  newspapers  by  Editor  15  to  25%)  .  28 

i  Publisher..  While  the  answers  gen-  25%)  or  more .  25 

erally  were  confidential,  the  facts  dis-  following  questi 

dosed  and  the  comments  made  in-  ,,  ^  ^ 


size  of  hand  lettering  and  banners.  jj,g  scores,  church  notices,  etc.;  elim- 
eliminate  weak  features  or  coli^ns;  jnate  fraternal  and  social  news,  weekly 
second  and  third  decks  of  heads  children’s  page,  women's  magazine 


in  smaller  type  or  eliminate  one  deck, 
cut  out  “Hollywood  leg  art,”  reduce 
size  of  body  type. 

Stop  Printing  Holidays 
Eliminate  or  reduce  promotion,  using 


children  s  page,  women  s  magazine 
page;  cut  the  number  of  local  news 
pictures,  shopping  news  column;  drop 
the  serial  story,  certain  types  of  news, 
filler  features. 

Have  no  extras  on  sale  on  days  fol¬ 
lowing  publication,  raise  service 


capacity  for  adequate  news  coverage?”  vertising  accepted  on  heavy  days  and  men’s  special  rates,  dispense  with 
Of  633  answers,  the  breakdown  was:  plan  to  spread  it  to  other  days  when  printing  of  handbills,  shorten  local 
No  further  reduction,  260;  very  little,  jt  could  be  handled  in  minimum  size  stories,  reduce  number  of  file  copies. 


215  Favor  No  Exomptiont 

.\.^ked  whether  “any  group  or  class” 


ore  than  10%,  65.  proportionally  to  last  year’s  use,  raise 

Of  the  65  who  said  they  could  stand  advertising  rates  and  circulation  rates 


Would  Drop  Service  Men's  Rate 

Suggesting  the  elimination  of  all 


of^ws^pers  should  be  exempt  from  a  cut  of  more  than  10%.  11  men-  and  strive  to  maintain  total  dollar  service  men\  subscriptions,  which  he 
a  reduction  in  newsprint  supply,  264  tinned  percentage  of  20  to  33%.  One  volume  as  far  as  possible,  print  more  ^p^e  being  carried  at  a  loss  one 


out  of  a  total  of  636  answering  the  publisher  said  he  could  reduce  by 
question  said  they  thought  that  small  “any  required  amount.” 
dadies  and  weeklies  should  be  either  Economy  Suggestions 

exempted  or  favored  as  against  metro-  _ .u  * 

•  j  i-  Comparing  further  the  answers  to 

U  the  ,„es,ia„.  324  publUh,-™  of 


advertising  to  news  ration  than  in  the 
past,  reduce  copies  for  counter  and 
office  u.se. 

Raise  dealer  rates  and  direct  by  mail 
rates  to  those  in  unprofitable  rural  or 


.said  were  being  carried  at  a  loss,  one 
publisher  said:  “It  has  been  our  idea 
to  ask  our  local  subscribers  to  read 
their  paper  and  then  mail  it  to  their 
man  in  the  service.” 

Another  suggested  the  elimination  of 


plan.  e  majori  y,  owever,  was  opinion  that  they  could  stand  lit-  ^suburban  fringe  districts;  cut  off  y|j  returns  and  free  copies  but  added 


in  favor  of  no  exemptions. 


tie  or  no  reduction,  while  300  held  subscribers  not  paid  up  monthly,  cur 


ExempUons  for  small  dailies  and  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

weeklies  were  favored  by  204.  Forty-  ^ 

,1..  ..-vx _ 11  . . 1 _ tions. 


tail  out  of  trading  area  coverage,  elim- 


that  it  must  be  done  by  concerted  ac¬ 
tion.  “We  also  would  be  willing  to 


nine  thought  small  newspapers  should  question  in  two  oarts  possible  or  RFD  subscribers  difficult 

reduce  in  the  same  ^  Newsprint  sLing  ‘o  serve,  cut  unprofitable  long  distance 


Portion  as  metropolitan  dailies.  TdeTs  it%ead  ’’If  t 

Ten  others  in  the  total  of  264  men-  ..  .  xu  1  e  •  x  x  u 

u  xu  Lx  •  „  that  the  supply  of  newsprint  must  be 

tioned  above  thought  papers  serving _ ,  .  tf.  »i,  .u  <*  x 

tmf.li  ■4-  .iT  1.4  u  reduced  to  further  the  war  effort,  ,  ,  ,  .  , _ _ _ _ _ r _ j  _ _ 

empted  ^  suggestion  can  you  offer  for  con-  <^ealers  or  go  on  no-return  basis.  scriber  who  was  six  months  in  arrears. 

(L  this  n....sf;nn  «»Vxx.r  x.at.xo«rix.s  Serving  the  supply  available  to  you?  Stop  publishing  on  holidays  or  take  A  small  Michigan  paper  wrote;  “By 
favored  for  e  f  ■  All  “1  other  words,  how  would  you  go  more  holidays  than  at  present,  change  insisting  that  advertisers,  local  and 

oitim,*..”  xemp  ion  were-  about  reducing  your  present  consump-  from  daily  to  weekly,  reduce  routine  national,  give  leeway  of  dates  so  that 

department  space,  restyle  heads,  sur-  advertising  Will  not  be  bunched  on 
have  incased  c*  clearly  indicated  by  the  an-  vey  features  and  eliminate  the  least  one  or  two  days  of  the  week,  requir- 

n-  L-  u  ^  ^  swers  to  this  and  other  questions  that  popular  ones,  eliminate  all  free  lists  ing  larger  papers.”  A  number  of  others 

SiKblv  18- publishers  have  tried  many  means  such  as  complimentary,  correspon-  had  the  same  idea, 

one-paoer  citi^'^^S  d  ’  **  **  hi  *h  reduce  consumption,  and  are  ready  dents,  public  officials,  etc.;  use  par-  Reducing  the  number  of  pages  waa 

have  contrihiitpd  ’  w  c  adopt  other  plans  to  save  news-  tially  spoiled  papers  for  tear  sheets,  one  of  the  most  prevalent  suggestions, 

in  the  past  to  th  ff**  t  print,  particularly  if  it  is  required,  freeze  voluntary  circulation,  stop  but  small  papers  wrote — it  can’t  be 

®  e  or  ,  .  These  plans  call  for  elimination  or  street  sales  promotion  and  drop  all  done.  “In  a  war  center  where  circu- 

*•  Days  Average  Supply  curtailment  of  past  practices  in  various  transient  subscribers.  lation  is  up,”  wrote  a  North  Carolina 

The  survey  disclosed  that  the  aver-  departments  of  their  papers.  Adopt  a  digest  form  of  war  and  im-  publisher,  “how  can  a  newspaper 

^  supply  of  newsprint  on  hand  is  Culled  from  the  answers  were  these  portant  national  coverage  for  page  printing  only  six  or  eight  pages  reduce 
S6“!  days,  far  below  the  90-day  limit  suggestions:  one,  set  classified  page  in  fiVz  pt.,  re-  Us  consumption?  We  have  eliminated 


mate  expensive  motor  routes  wherever  leduce  the  number  of  features  if  other 
possible  or  RFD  sub^ribers  difficult  papers  would  do  the  same,”  he  said, 
to  serve,  cut  unprofitable  long  distance  While  a  small  Missouri  paper 
mail  subscriptions,  stop  circulation  thought  going  to  a  strictly  cash  basis 
drives,  raise  all  rates  to  uniform  price,  reduce  the  subscription  list,  another 


mail  subscriptions,  stop  circulation  thought  going  to  a  strictly  cash  basis 
drives,  raise  all  rates  to  uniform  price,  to  reduce  the  subscription  list,  another 
cut  percentage  of  returns  allowed  publisher’s  idea  was  to  drop  any  sub¬ 
dealers  or  go  on  no-return  basis.  scriber  who  was  six  months  in  arrears. 

Stop  publishing  on  holidays  or  take  A  small  Michigan  paper  wrote;  “By 


Ution,D*-  ”  military  or  defense  areas  which 
have  increased  greatly  in  population. 
3;  papers  which  have  cut  their  space 
considerably  already,  18;  dailies  in 


Days  Average  Supply 

The  survey  disclosed  that  the  aver¬ 
age  supply  of  newsprint  on  hand  is 


departments  of  their  papers. 

Culled  from  the  answers  were  these 


lation  is  up,”  wrote  a  North  Carolina 
publisher,  “how  can  a  newspaper 
printing  only  six  or  eight  pages  reduce 
its  consumption?  We  have  eliminated 


Ml  j  f  ,  Z 1------  — — — - -  BicibAuiiai  vv/vciogt;  xui  r . — -o ^  --o —  f'—o - - 

days,  far  below  the  90-day  limit  suggestions:  one,  set  classified  page  in  5V2  pt.,  re-  consumption?  We  have  eliminated 

recently  by  the  War  Produc-  Reduce  size  of  paper,  go  to  tabloid,  duce  the  amount  of  space  given  to  the  aU  special  editions  this  year  but  note 
*wn  Board.  Seven  hundred  and  two  publish  five  days  instead  of  six,  re-  war  effort;  crowd  advertising,  filling  these  wasteful  big  editions,  pub- 

P*pers  are  represented  in  the  cross-  _  lished  by  other  newspapers,  small  and 

s^ion  from  which  this  average  was  big,  continue  to  pour  into  our  office.” 

obtained.  About  100  papers  had  on  NEWSrAPER  CAMERA  FILM  CUT  24%  Also  typical  of  the  small  town  paper’s 

^d  at  the  end  of  November  supplies  WASHINGTON,  Dec.  16— Dictated  by  the  increasing  needs  of  the  military  Plight  was  the  comment  of  an  upstate 

forces,  production  of  camera  film  for  professional  purposes  has  been  New  York  daily  that:  “We  have  re- 

aeSatL  Jr  ’  24%  below  1941  output.  Film  for  snapshot  fans  and  motion  f- wu®  ^ 

into  St  amateurs  was  reduced  50%  under  the  same  base.  The  War  Pro-  we  should  do  no  more  until  there 

suppUes  ran^t J  I  fi?  ’  T  announcing  these  slashes  said:  “The  cut  in  film  production  evidence  of  a  similar  dis- 

'»ere  reported,  but  these  publishers  proft.ssional  purposes  will  affect  profe^ional  photographers,  news-  ^  Qhio  daily  said  cryptically 

^  in  nearly  every  case  that  a  car-  Pi*P®>'"’  photography.  that  it  might  “cut  out  what  few  papers 

jd  of  newsprint  was  cn  route  to  the  ff«wever,  WPB  officials  stated  that  film  manufacturers  have  given  assurances  ^ve  now  publish  and  make  a  handbill 

Pl^  that  the  most  essential  groups  in  this  category  will  have  first  call  on  what  of  the  paper.  This  newspaper  is  print- 

pwreases  in  consumption  of  news-  him  is  produced.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  order  to  force  a  curtailment  in  jng  eight  pages  three  days  of  the 

compared  with  1941  were  re-  necessary  photographic  activities.  These  schedules  may  be  changed,  re-  week,  six  the  other  three  at  present.” 

276,  increases  by  214,  and  vised,  or  altered  in  any  way  by  the  Director  General  for  Operations  to  “Why  not,”  asked  the  publisher  ol 
M  said  they  ased  the  same  or  ap-  as.sure  equitable  production  and  distribution  of  film.”  a  small  Ohio  daily,  “cut  out  some  Sun- 


lished  by  other  newspapers,  small  and 
big,  continue  to  pour  into  our  office.” 
Also  typical  of  the  small  town  paper’s 
plight  was  the  comment  of  an  upstate 
New  York  daily  that;  “We  have  re¬ 
duced  everything  and  feel  strongly 
that  we  should  do  no  more  until  there 
is  tangible  evidence  of  a  similar  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  others.” 

A  small  Ohio  daily  said  cryptically 
that  it  might  “cut  out  what  few  papers 
we  now  publish  and  make  a  handbill 
of  the  paper.  This  newspaper  is  print¬ 
ing  eight  pages  three  days  of  the 
week,  six  the  other  three  at  present.” 

“Why  not,”  asked  the  publisher  of 
a  small  Ohio  daily,  “cut  out  some  Sun- 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE! 

DAILIES  PREFER  VOLUNTARY  MOVE  TO  CUT  NEWSPRINT  CONSUMPTION 


day  supplements  for  the  duration?  next  year  and  regulations  will  not  be  “The  people  of  the  United  States  of  last  April  should  be  given  enit. 

That  would  save  all  the  paper  re-  necessary.”  should  not  have  the  news  columns  of  for  the  steps  they  have  taken  ^ 

quired.  Or  if  cutting  out  Sunday  sec-  The  last  named  publisher,  pointing  their  papers  cut  until  that  waste  is  other  newspapers  have  apnaS 
tions  is  too  drastic,  why  not  make  a  out  the  reductions  already  made  by  eliminated.  Then  I  think  they  will  done  nothing  whatever  in  acc^*"*^ 

rule  that  no  Sunday  edition  may  be  his  paper  (in  New  York  State)  asked:  be  willing  to  take  the  cut  that  is  the  governmental  request  to 

larger  than  the  largest  weekday  edi-  “Why  not,  before  any  restrictions  are  necessary.  waste.”  * 

tion  during  the  previous  week?”  _  placed  on  the  newspapers  that  have  “We  think  that  the  cut  should  be  Sneakinv  in  favnr  ..., 


rger  than  the  largest  weekday  edi-  Why  not,  before  any  restrictions  are  necessary.  waste.  ^ 

tion  during  the  previous  week?”  placed  on  the  newspapers  that  have  “We  think  that  the  cut  should  be  Speaking  in  favor  of  voW 

It  seems  to  me,  wrote  a  Wash-  made  a  serious  effort  to  conserve  by  government  order.  Voluntary  cut-  action,  a  small  New  Enelan^^ 

gton  state  publisher  whose  viewpoint  newsprint,  have  all  newspapers  dis-  tine  has  not  worked  verv  well  this  said:  “We  have  nn 


“We  think  that  the  cut  should  be 


rngtonsmte  publisher  Whose  viewpoint  newsprint,  have  ail  newspapers  dis-  ting  has  not  worked  very  well  this  said:  “We  have  no  local  Mm  JSt 

was  reflected  by  scores  of  answers,  continue  returns  and  discontinue  pre-  year.  Many  papers  have  heeded  the  but  as  a  matter  of  decent 

that  no  group  or  class  of  newgaapers  dates  that  are  shipped  all  over  the  earnest  entreaties  of  WPB  and  have  good  business  we  would  ch^V^' 
should  be  exempt  from  a  reduction  United  States?  set  about  in  1942  to  reduce  their  closely  with  those  newsM^rs^ 

in  newsprint.  I  do  believe,  however.  Another  publis^r  in  Washington  newsprint  consumption.  However,  we  which  we  compete  in  ouff^^ 
that  any  reduction  should  be  made  on  state,  declared:  There  is  a  tremen-  hear  plenty  of  stories  about  papers  tory.  We  might  have  a 

a  graduated  basis.  ,  dous  waste  by  metropolitan  papers  that  still  are  running  wide  open,  some  ment  to  make  a  certain  per3^ 

Metropolitan  papers,  by  eliminat-  which  use  places  like  this  as  a  dump-  of  them  having  even  increased  the  in  features,  for  instance 
mg  one  or  more  editions  and  by  doing  mg  ground— selling  their  papers  far  number  of  news  columns,  and  we  action  with  loose  coone^tini^ 
away  wi^  many  competitive  practices,  below  postage,  paper  stock  and  cost  know  that  the  amount  of  paper  wasted  our  neighbors  is  the 
could  affect  economies  on  a  much  outside  their  own  trade  territory.  Posi-  gverv  dav  in  imsold  conies,  narticu-  » 


could  altect  economies  on  a  much  outside  their  own  trade  territory.  Fosi-  every  day  in  imsold  copies,  particu- 

larger  scale  than  those  of  us  in  the  tive  waste  like  that  ought  to  be  larly  in  the  large  cities,  runs  in  the 

smaller  fields  who  ordinarily  operate  stopped.  If  they  don’t  stop  this  in-  aggregate  to  a  very  great  total  of 

on  a  tight  basis.  That  is  why  I  believe  excusable  waste,  then  let  the  govern-  tonnage, 

that  the  percentage  of  cut  for  metro-  ment  step  in  and  do  the  job.”  *  *  u 

politan  papers  should  be  greater  than  "Wid.  Open  Paper."  Criticized  .  ’  repeat,  has  seen  ^me  pa- 

♦Uoi  Ml  wpen  raper.  vrmcizea  pers  conserve,  while  many  others  have 

anH  placcac  Among  the  hundreds  of  publishers  failed  to  do  so.  That  is  why  we  think 

and  classes,  however,  should  be  cut.  ^^o  have  conserved  newsprint  at  the  1941  is  a  fair  year  to  use,  and  that 
Prefer.  Governinent  Order  nf  tba  IVPR  faaliniT  wac  tVio  nco  nf  iqa9  ae  wac  tVia 


reduce  newsprint  supply,  in  my  aj. 
ion.  ' 

Prefers  Voluntary  Aetiei 

James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  oi «» 

Kr-— _  r,.  —  . 


.litan  papers  should  be  greater  than  "Wide  Open  Papers"  Criticized  pers  conserve  while  manv  others  hLe  Review-Star,  Rockvi) 

at  for  the  smaller  papers.  Allgroups  ^  hupdLs  of  publishers  fautTlST^.  ^0, 

,d  elasses,  however,  should  be  out.  h,,,,  eor^rved  newsprint  at  the  1941  is  a  lair  year  to  use,  and  that 

Prefer.  Governinent  Order  request  of  the  WPB  the  feeling  was  the  use  of  1942,  as  was  done  in  the  volnn^™  iii 

“If  a  reduction  in  newsprint  supply  general  that  any  order  based  upon  first  order  by  WPB,  is  an  unfair  ap-  faraWo  anrl  ♦tsa*  -f 
necessary,  I  should  like  to  have  it  1942  consumption  would  reward  papers  proach  to  the  problem.  '  **  action  ct 

me  by  a  government  order.  I  think  which  have  been  “running  wide  open”  “Yon  nofioo  tbaf  wo  Viavo  ii«>H  ilio  ..^n  u. among  CMnpetitonl 


done  by  a  government  order.  I  think  which  have  been  “running  wide  open” 
the  government  should  tell  us  what  and  at  the  same  time  penalize  those 
percentage  to  reduce  and  then  leave  which  have  effected  substantial  news- 
it  to  each  newspaper  to  figure  out  print  economies. 

where  and  how  that  reduction  can  be  The  assistant  publisher  of  a  mid- 
made.  western  metropolitan  daily,  who  out- 


where  and  how  that  reduction  can  be  The  assistant  publisher  of  a  mid-  tirely,  as  they  should  be  in  a  crisis  of 
made.  western  metropolitan  daily,  who  out-  this  kind 

“While  I  realize  that  it  undoubtedly  lined  the  many  things  the  paper  had  “One  thing  more We  do  feel  that 

will  be  necessary  to  reduce  our  con-  done  to  accomplish  a  10%  r^uction  the  average  small  weekly,  which  cir- 
sumption  of  newsprint,  I  sincerely  in  consumption  this  year  despite  a  culates  only  within  its  own  county, 
hope  that  those  who  have  this  re-  4%  increase  in  circulation,  said:  and  which  in  many  cases  is  only  a 

sponsibility  will  take  into  full  con-  “We  think  that  there  has  to  be  a  four  page  paper  anyway,  should  take 
sideration  what  that  action  will  mean  cut  in  the  amount  of  newsprint  con-  a  rplativelv  small  rut  if  anv  at  all 


“You  notice  that  we  have  used  the  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  fil 
figure  fOT  net  paid  circulation  as  the  also  my  judgment  that  neW 
basis.  That  would  mean  that  throw-  must  discontinue  the  policy  of^ 
away  papers  would  ^  eliminated  en-  copying  extensively  in  coraS 
^  because  such  overt  acts  smjv 

this  kind  TIT  j  f  1  ^  require  eventually  govermiK 

One  thing  more — We  do  feel  that  order 
the  average  small  weekly,  which  cir-  ^eems  to  me  that  the  subjotf 

culates  only  within  its  own  county,  expedient  practices  of  circulate 
and  which  in  many  cases  is  only  a  ae«rp«ivpnpss  is  of 


copying  extensively  in  competitm 
areas  because  such  overt  acts  are  p 
ing  to  require  eventually  goverm«E 


expedient  practices  of 


“VVe  think  th^tt^^^^^^^  a  7  ^  u  iT/i,  aggressiveness  is  of  paramount  imp(r. 

imed  in  America.  We  think  there  Wo  «v,;nL-  riii>fV.onv.opo  tivQ*  emoii  busmess  if  the  government  is  goiit 


to  the  government  in  its  many  war  sumed  in  America.  We  think  there  Wg  think  furthermore  that  the  small  **  suvciuuicm  «  pn: 

activities.  Most  of  the  newspapers  of  should  be  two  steps  in  that  cut.  The  daily  paper  running  less  than  fifty  upon  any  voluntary  efforts# 

this  country  have  not  only  given  gen-  first  should  be  to  cut  out  all  waste  columns  of  news  should  take  a  smaller  newspapers, 

erously  of  their  news  columns  but  they  and  the  tonnage  which  it  represents,  percentage  cut  than  the  papers  that  southern  metropolitan  po: 

have  given  thousands  upon  thousands  The  second  should  be  to  make  the  run  from  one  hundred  twenty-five  mentioned  above  said  he 

of  inches  cf  advertising  space  to  such  necessary  percentage  cuts,  based  on  columns  up.”  opposed  to  wholesale  eliminatini  i 

things  as  bond  drives,  scrap  and  rub-  1941  usage,  represented  by  net  paid  Tke  president  of  an  eastern  metro-  comics,  as  he  believes  they  contrite 

ber  drives,  harvest  problems,  etc.  If  circulation.  politan  newspaper  joined  the  chorus  civilian  morale,  and  in  many  case 

our  papers  are  reduced  to  the  bare  “Our  paper,  to  be  specific,  used  14,-  of  small  paper  publishers  protesting  script  is  directly  tied  in  withi 

as  “waste”  the  overlapping  of  territory 
by  some  large  papers.  His  paper  is 
published  in  a  city  whose  trading  area 


our  papers  are  reduced  to  the  bare  “Our  paper,  to  be  specific,  used  14,- 
minimum  a  lot  of  this  contributed  914  tons  of  newsprint  in  1941  for  its 
.space  mut  be  entirely  eliminated.”  net  paid  circulation.  Every  publisher 


space  mut  be  entirely  eliminated.”  net  paid  circulation.  Every  publisher  by  some  large  papers.  His  papt 
This  publisher,  who  cut  his  paper’s  can  tell  what  that  figure  is,  based  on  published  in  a  city  whose  trading 
1941  consumption  7%,  declared  “it  is  the  weight  of  the  stock  which  his  population  is  over  1,000.000. 
hardly  a  matter  of  what  we  can  stand  supplier  contracted  to  furnish  him.  Voluntary  Cooperation  Pact 


hardly  a  matter  of  what  we  can  stand  supplier  contracted  to  furnish  him. 
in  reduction  of  newsprint  without  In  our  case  we  should  first  be  cut 
endangering  our  business.  I  think  it  every  ton  of  paper  that  we  used  above 
is  a  matter  of  adjusting  ourselves  to  that  which  went  into  our  net  paid 


whatever  reduction  is  necessary.” 

Circulation  Groups  Compared 


circulation  month  by  month  in  1941 


“We  have  already  substantially  re¬ 
duced  newsprint  consumption  by  vol¬ 
untary  action,”  he  said.  “The  three 


Having  determined  what  this  tonnage  (i"  this  city)  showed  the  pos- 


opposed  to  wholesale  eliminatiMi  i 
comics,  as  he  believes  they  contrite 
to  civilian  morale,  and  in  many  cass 
the  script  is  directly  tied  in  withi 
war  effort. 

A  Texas  newspaper  pointed  oi 
that  the  Texas  Daily  Press  League  i 
using  tabloid  in  comics.  “If  all  coc- 
ics,  all  over  the  country,  went  t 
tabloid  on  Sundays,  namely,  the  k 
metropolitan  papers,  the  tonnae 
saved  in  the  U.  S.  would  be  te 
mendous,”  this  paper  said.  TVi 
would  affect  no  part  of  the  war  effort' 

Joseph  K.  Vodrey,  business  mas 


A  midwestern  publisher  who  be-  ^^^'^iramouM  “nSinI  r^teTnf at  Joseph  K.  Vodrey.  business 

lieves  that  “small  papers  must  be  thon  However,  we  are  seriously  affected  Canton  (O.)  Repository,  sa 

taken  care  of  with  a  smaller  cut  than  a!?!  when  newspapers  from  other  large  “Oor  comics  are  ready-pnnts.  Bs 

larger  papers,  on  some  sliding  scale,”  f  tbp  cities  which  overlap  our  territory  do  what  if  all  Sunday  comic  supptet- 

submitted  a  table  giving  the  ratio  of  nil  not  take  any  voluntary  action  If  were  printed  tabloid  size-to  miu« 

consumption  by  _papers  m  various  drastic  curtailments  are  ahead,  they  this  newsprint  consumption  by  half 


circulation  groups  in  1941.  The  figures 


follow: 

No.  of 

Circulation 

News- 

Group 

papers 

Up  to  25,000 . 

822 

25.000  to  50,000.... 

120 

50,000  to  100,000. . . . 

74 

100,000  to  250,000.. 

64 

250,000  to  500,000.. 

26 

500,000  to  1.000,000 

8 

Over  1,000,000 . 

2 

Totals  . 

1,116 

1941.  The  figures  necessary  should  be  applied  ^  J 

against  the  monthly  usage  for  net 
No.  of  Newsprint  paid  circulation  during  the  year  1941. 

News-  Consumed  .  H  may  seem  harsh  but  it  certainly 
nanpr«  ^Tonel  fair.  Papers  that  have  been  care-  an 

822  220,845  fully  operated, -with  no  returns,  should  ^ 

120  214,354  not  have  to  reduce  their  news  con-  °  3 

74  294  255  until  paper  that  has  been  going  we 


will  have  to  be  on  a  national  basis 
and  in  the  past  it  seems  that  one  or 
two  papers  in  a  city  frequently  ob¬ 
struct  any  program  in  thi,  direction 
even  if  it  only  involves  curtailment 


this  newsprint  consumption  by  half 
The  opinion  was  prevalent  thatnme 
newsprint  is  wasted  outside  the  te 
and  weekly  newspaper  fields,  s* 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  elm- 
nate  such  waste  for  the 
Typical  of  the  comment  along  ta 
line  was  the  following  from  a  5"“- 


TTiis  publisher’s  belief  that  a  reduc- 


tent  until  paper  that  has  been  going  “If  we  have  to  make  further  re- 
into  press  waste,  deadheads,  office  ductions  we  still  have  a  few  relatively  Calitornia  daily, 
copies,  samples  and  unpaid  returns  in  soft  spots  in  our  news  content  which  ‘Because  uf /current  gasoline  ■ 

ill  790  newspaper  printing  plants  all  over  could  be  cut  down,  particularly  if  com-  ing  and  travel  restrictions,  _ 

7ii  w  the  United  States  has  been  eliminated,  peting  newspapers  also  have  to  make  spread  use  of  so-called  shopping^ 
041,001  “With  every  paper  placed  on  an  reductions.  We  might  estimate  this  and  handbills,  or  supplements 
1919  077  even  basis,  with  the  wasteful  papers  roughly  at  another  10%.  (The  paper  has  distribution  to  paid  circulatioii 
’  made  to  eliminate  their  wasteful  prac-  already  cut  consumption  10%— Ed.)  order  to  reach  marginal  tractew' 
tices,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  Beyond  that  we  might  be  faced  with  tory  become,  in  actuality,  a  hi^ 
I,  «  all  could  be  treated  alike,  and  the  the  necessity  of  placing  some  arbitrary  to  the  war  effort  by  just  uie  ^ 
.  cut  which  then  came  above  and  be-  limitation  on  advertising.  amount  they  urge  people  to 


3,212,077 


spread  use  of  so-called  shopping  ®^ 
and  handbills,  or  supplements  W* 
distribution  to  paid  circulation  * 


tion  in  advertising  volume  will  “au-  ^  and  Ae 

»ii  cut  which  men  came  above  and  be- 


amount  they  urge  people 


..11  cui  wnicn  men  came  aoove  ana  oe-  cunuunt.  urej  i — r  - 

wteflfv  hv  a  Vond  elimination  of  waste  could  “We  are  very  strong  in  our  opm-  unnecessarily  long  trips  f? 
wL  nf  ^nd  should  be  applied  to  Ae  extent  ion,  however,  Aat  papers  which  have  certain  items.  All  newsprint  i^,^ 

held  fSt  ^  fh^t  it  is  necessary  to  conserve  trans-  voluntarily  cooperated  since  Ae  that  type  of  distribution  steiW^ 

Inurpr  in  1«M7  and  wfll  talrp  raro  nt  at  portation  and  manpower  in  the  pres-  United  States  entered  Ae  war  and  eliminated  temporarily, 

ower  m  1943  and  wdl  ^e  care  of  at  ^  emergency.  particularly  since  the  ANPA  meetings  gardless  of  Ae  newsprint  situat^ 

least  part  of  Ae  r^urtion.  _  gency. _ ^  _  He  held  Aat  mandatory  cu^ 


least  part  of  Ae  reduction. 

One  publisher  wrote:  “Corrie  Cloyes 
of  Ae  Department  of  Commerce  pre¬ 
sets  a  12%  drop  in  retail  sales  for  Ae 
first  half  of  1943.  Won’t  this  have 
some  effect  on  Ae  normal  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint?  We  are  of  the 
opinion  Aat  there  will  be  a  gradual 


ent  emergency. 


decline  in  newsprint  consumption  the  Sunday  papers  were  carrymg. 


PEARL  HARBOR  STORY  OUT  DEC.  5  IN  SEATTLE 

THE  Seattle  Star,  an  afternoon  daily  of  which  Abe  Hurwitz  is  editor, 
carried  Ae  Pearl  Harbor  story  released  for  Sunday  papers  of  Dec.  6 
in  Ae  Saturday  issue  of  Dec.  5.  The  Sunday  papers  appeared  on  the  streets 
at  10  ajn.  Saturday.  The  Saturday  Star  wrote  a  story  about  the  story  that 


of  newsprmt  Aould 
sary,  and  declared  Ais  would 
out  a  lot  of  sacred  cows  that  are  ^ 
shipped  by  some  publishere 
public’s  reaction  might  well  ^ 
form  school  to  prepare  us 
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African  News  Speed-Up 
Controversy  Debated 

Questions  of  How  Much  U.  S.  Readers  Will  Get 
And  When  Being  Decided  by  Eisenhower's 
Staff  and  Allied  Officials  in  London 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  16 — What  news 
readers  in  the  United  States  will  re¬ 
ceive  about  the  North  African  cam¬ 
paign,  and  when  it  will  be  received, 
were  questions  being  decided  this 
week  by  Lt.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  staff  conducting  the  battle, 
and  by  United  States  and  British  offi¬ 
cials  in  London,  with  the  Office  of 
War  Information  watchfully  waiting. 

Friction  between  the  press  in  this 
country  and  in  the  country  of  its 
principal  ally.  Great  Britain,  has  been 
growing  since  London  newspapers  be¬ 
gan  carrying  stories  that  dispatches 
have  been  delayed  at  sending  points 
in  the  United  States,  particularly 
when  they  contained  reports  on 
critical  comments  about  Britons  by 
Americans.  British  Correspondent 
Don  Iddon  was  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  because,  he  said,  the  Wendell 
Willkie  comments  on  England’s  im¬ 
perial  future  were  delayed  until  too 
late  to  catch  morning  editions.  A 
statement  by  President  Roosevelt, 
which  had  a  leavening  effect,  was 
ready  for  use  when  the  Willkie  manu¬ 
script  was  to  appear  in  newspapers 
abroad. 

"Break"  for  British  Charged 

Next  came  the  unqualified  charge, 
by  the  New  York  Daily  News  and  the 
Oiicago  Tribune,  that  British  papers 
were  scooping  the  press  of  the  United 
States  by  hours,  even  days;  and  all 
because  copy  censored  in  North 
Africa  was  required  to  clear  a  second 
censorship  in  London,  facilities  for 
direct  transmission  to  the  United 
States  lacking.  Needless  delay  was 
charged.  Furthermore,  the  associated 
newspapers  charged,  British  officials 
were  favoring  their  own  papers  and 
press  agency,  Reuters,  and  holding  out 
on  stories  sought  by  American  corre¬ 
spondents. 

That  this  state  of  affairs  exists  was 
vigorously  denied  in  London  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  A.  McClure,  who  said  he 
was  prompted  to  speak  out  by  edi¬ 
torial  comment  in  United  States  news¬ 
papers. 

“It  has  been  erroneously  stated.’’ 
General  McClure  said,  “that  British 
wire  services  are  able  to  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  transmission  of  dispatches  than 
American  agencies;  that  the  War 
Office  in  London  daily  supplies  corre¬ 
spondents  with  information  not  avail¬ 
able  in  Washington. 

Discrimination  Denied 
‘There  has  been  no  discrimination 
between  the  British  and  the  American 
press.  There  has  been  no  unusual 
cenMrship  delay  in  London  and  all 
stories  marked  ‘censored’  are  passed 
to  proper  agencies  immediately. 

"The  War  Office  in  London  has  not 
given  out  information  that  was  not 
available  to  correspondents  in  North 
Africa.  If  an  occasional  British  dis¬ 
patch^  has  been  cleared  before  an 
American  story  it  was  solely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  good  fortune  in  communications 
and  there  is  no  record  of  this  occur¬ 
ring  consistently.” 

fi  McClure  reminded  that 

neld  censorship  is  fraught  with  prob- 

Also,  he  said,  radio  facilities 
have  been  overtaxed  since  task  forces 
made  their  landing. 

Also  from  London,  came  reports 
U.  S.  Ambassador  John  G. 


Winant,  and  Foreign  Secretary  An¬ 
thony  Eden  have  conferred  on  the 
subject  and  are  working  out  a  system 
of  unified  censorship.  Optimism  was 
expressed. 

In  Washington,  Elmer  Davis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
told  reporters  he  shared  that  optim¬ 
ism.  He  disclosed,  too,  that  his  princi¬ 
pal  assistant,  Milton  Eisenhower 
(brother  of  the  Lieutenant  General), 
has  been  sent  abroad  to  survey  the 
entire  subject  of  news,  radio  and 
press.  Eisenhower  also  is  carrying 
out  a  mission  for  “the  Executive 
Branch”  of  the  government,  Mr.  Davis 
.said. 

At  present,  the  OWI  chief  declared, 
each  press  association  is  clearing 
about  800  words  nightly  from  Norfh 
African  radio  posts  and  there  is  cer¬ 
tainty  of  early  increase  in  wordage. 

Negotiations  for  additional  use  of 
French-controlled  radio  stations  at 
Morocco  and  Algiers  were  revealed  to 
be  under  way. 

■ 

Decline  to  Testify 
Under  Confidence  Law 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  15 — As  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  recent  expose  of  slot  machine 
gambling  in  Harrisburg  clubs,  the 
Patriot  and  the  Evening  News  were 
a.sked  by  District  Attorney  Carl  B. 
Shelley  to  furnish  the  names  of  its 
employes  who  had  first  hand  informa¬ 
tion  of  these  conditions.  Seventeen 
men  are  under  bail  for  hearing  on 
gambling  charges. 

It  seemed  evident  that  the  district 
attorney  made  his  arrests,  in  which 
.‘^lot  machines  were  seized  at  only  one 
of  17  places  visited,  on  the  basis  of 
information  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  then  attempted  to  sub- 
pena  the  reporters  or  investigators 
for  the  papers  in  presentation  of  his 
case  for  presecution. 

In  answ'er  to  this  request  the  paper.s. 


of  which  Dean  Hoffman  is  editor,  re¬ 
minded  the  prosecutor  of  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  law,  which  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  relieves  newspapers  and  those 
associated  with  them  from  revealing 
sources  of  information  in  court. 

"Newspapers,”  the  papers  wrote 
Shelley,  “are  constantly  receiving  val¬ 
uable  information  of  public  advantage 
under  pledge  of  keeping  the  source 
•secret.  Were  a  newspaper  to  betray 
such  confidence,  its  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  be  crippled  beyond  cure.” 

■ 

President  Praises 
Press  for  Sense 
Of  Duty  to  Nation 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  16— President 
Roosevelt  has  praised  “the  great  body 
of  our  working  press”  for  its  under¬ 
standing  of  newspapers’  obligations  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  President,  in  a  congratulatory 
letter  to  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  on 
its  50th  anniversary,  said: 

“It  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  old 
Philadelphia  newspaperman,  who  said: 
‘W’’e  must  all  hang  together,  or,  most 
assuredly,  we  shall  all  hang  separ¬ 
ately.' 

“■ITiis  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in 
1776.  For  freedom  has  always  im¬ 
posed  on  those  who  would  enjoy  it  an 
obligation  to  use  that  freedom  for  the 
purposes  of  democracy  and  liberty. 

“The  great  body  of  our  working 
press  has  shown  deep  understanding 
of  that  obligation.  In  that  understand¬ 
ing  I  find  still  another  ground  for  my 
profound  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
our  democracy  to  grapple  with  the 
hitter  necessities  of  total  v/ar  without 
losing  its  essential  devotion  to  free¬ 
dom.” 

The  letter  was  addres.sed  to  Harold 
J.  Weigand.  president  of  the  club, 
which  describes  itself  as  the  oldest 
rewspapermen’s  club  in  the  nation. 
Mr.  Weigand  is  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  Phihdplphia  Inquirer.  The  clu'o  is 
observing  its  anniversary  this  week. 

PHOTOS  FROM  CHINA 

The  Chinese  Ministry  of  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Press  Wireless.  Inc.,  in 
Chungking  opened  the  first  wireless 
picture  service  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Far  East  Dec.  15.  The 
circuit  operates  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Chungking. 


Navy  Planning  Photo 
Coverage  of  War  Zones 


WASHINGTON,  Dec.  15— The  Navy 

soon  will  be  giving  newspapers  and 
other  publications  complete  pictorial 
coverage  in  all  theaters  of  its  opera¬ 
tions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  picture 
services  now  assigned  will  be  asked 
to  withdraw  their  men;  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  supplementary  to  exist¬ 
ing  military  and  civilian  photographic 
coverage. 

Established  is  a  Combat  Photo¬ 
graphic  Section,  a  cooperative  activity 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Relations  and 
the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  10  officers  are  completing  a  special 
course  of  training  and  they  will  take 
charge  of  units  consisting  of  three 
enlisted  men,  two  motion  picture  and 
one  still  photographer.  These  groups, 
called  “combat  photographic  units,” 
will  be  assigned  to  present  or  potential 
theaters  of  operation.  Their  products, 
when  compatible  with  seciuity,  will 
be  released  to  the  public  through  the 
Office  of  Public  Relations. 

Lieut.  Carleton  Mitchell,  Jr.,  officer- 


in-charge  of  the  new  section,  said: 

“In  a  military  organization,  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  actual  combat  are 
second  in  importance  only  to  recon¬ 
naissance  pictures.  Both  stills  and 
movies  are  used  by  staff  officers  to 
study  offensive  and  defensive  combat 
tactics.  They  also  are  used  by  various 
technical  bureaus  in  assessing  the  per¬ 
formance  of,  and  damage  to,  our  own 
and  enemy  equipment.  Pictures  also 
aid  in  training  naval  personnel  and, 
of  course,  the  public  gets  much  of  its 
information  on  the  war  from  pictures. 

“’The  naval  photographer’s  job  often 
is  dangerous.  A  current  newsreel  re¬ 
lease  showing  an  official  Navy  picture 
of  a  Japanese  dive-bombing  attack  on 
a  United  States  aircraft  carrier  illus¬ 
trates  this.  The  film  shows  two  bomb 
hits  on  the  carrier’s  deck.  At  no  time 
is  there  a  pause  in  the  operation  of 
the  movie  camera,  even  though  one 
of  the  Navy  photographers  making 
the  picture  was  killed  by  a  bomb 
fragment.” 


648  Papers  Raised 
Rates  in  1942, 
ANPA  Poll  Shows 

Rising  costs  have  caused  more  than 
half  the  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  to  raise  at  least  some 
portion  of  their  circulation  rate 
structure  since  the  start  of  the  war  in 
1939,  Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  told  the  Associated 
Press  Dec.  16. 

The  ANPA  is  conducting  a  survey 
of  daily  newspapers  of  circulation  rate 
changes  in  1942,  and  while  still  far 
from  complete,  returns  thus  far  show 
648  papers  have  announced  advances. 

Many  Five  Cent  Papers 
Earlier  this  year — before  many  of 
the  increases  were  made — a  survey  to 
which  1,777  newspapers  replied 
showed  the  largest  number,  806,  were 
leceiving  5  cents  per  single  copy  at 
retail.  A  year  earlier  794  out  of  1,821 
replies,  were  receiving  5  cents.  The 
next  largest  group  was  the  3-cent 
bracket,  at  735,  against  751  a  year  pre¬ 
viously.  Only  185  reported  2  cents, 
against  231  the  previous  year. 

These  increases,  replies  explained, 
leflected  rising  costs  in  wartime.  At 
the  same  time,  the  survey  showed  that 
while  immediate  response  to  price  in¬ 
creases  was  in  most  cases  reduced  cir¬ 
culation  for  a  short  time,  such  losses 
were  soon  recouped,  and  that  circula¬ 
tion  generally  waS  now  at  record 
levels. 

The  trend  toward  higher  circulation 
rates  has  embraced  publications 
widely.  Elarly  this  year,  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  field,  both  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Collier’s  increased  their  re¬ 
tail  prices  to  10  cents  a  copy  from  5. 
and  many  other  magazines  have  taken 
similar  steps,  the  AP  pointed  out. 

The  Federal  wartime  price  ceilings 
specifically  exempt  publications.  In 
Canada,  the  price  ceilings  effective  a 
year  ago  at  first  included  publication.^, 
but  they  were  later  exempted. 

Explanation  to  Readers 
One  newspaper,  explaining  its  in¬ 
creased  price  to  its  readers,  said: 

“The  cost  of  producing  a  newspaper 
is  much  more  than  the  subscriber  is 
asked  to  pay.  The  difference  is  made 
up  by  advertising.  But,  with  a  decline 
in  advertising,  due  to  government  re¬ 
strictions  on  many  commodities,  and 
with  increa.sed  production  casts,  we 
were  faced  with  the  choice  of  lowering 
the  quality  of  our  paper  or  increasing 
the  price.  We  have  chosen  the  latter, 
which  we  believe  will  meet  with  the 
reasoned  approval  of  our  subscribers.’’ 

Among  the  higher  cost  items  noted 
by  publishers  was  that  of  motor  route 
delivery,  with  rationing  of  gasoline 
and  tires  adding  to  the  problem.  In¬ 
creased  delivery  costs  were  common 
during  the  year. 

In  larger  cities,  where  single  copy 
sales  are  a  major  part  of  circulations, 
higher  whole.sale  prices  to  newsstands 
and  other  dealers  were  found  fairly 
general. 

The  revision  of  rates  ranged  from 
minor  fractions  of  a  cent  on  wholesale 
lots  to  a  cent  or  two  on  retail  sales, 
some  papers  boosting  every  charge  in 
their  circulation  rate  structure. 

BURNED  UP 

Washington,  Dec.  14 — Paul  V.  Mc¬ 
Nutt’s  press  conference  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  halted  today  when  the  fountain 
pen  being  used  by  Bert  Andrews,  chief 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  took  fire. 
Lighting  a  cigarette,  Andrews  made 
the  mistake  of  holding  the  match  and 
his  p)en  in  the  same  hand.  He  doused 
the  blaze  with  a  pitcher  of  water. 
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Ira  Wolfert  Sees 
Troop  Transport 
Hit  Pacific  Mine 

NANA  Man  in  Bomber 
Above  Ship  at  Time  .  .  . 
Two  War  Writers  Ill 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 

Ira  Wolfert  of  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  topped  the  “lucky 
breaks”  of  many  war  correspondents 
when  he  witnessed  the  sinking  of  the 
troop  transport  President  Coolidge  in 
the  Pacific  from  a  bomber  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  flying  over  the  ship  at 
the  moment  of  the  disaster. 

In  a  dispatch  cleared  Dec.  15,  Wol¬ 
fert  gave  this  vivid  eye-witness  de¬ 
scription: 

’The  mine  that  hit  the  liner  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  made  hardly  any  sound 
at  all  and  was  just  felt  as  a  jar  by  the 
men  on  board,  a  deep,  shaking  jar. 

Saw  Ship  Lurch 

“This  reporter  happened  to  be  flying 
over  the  ship  in  a  bomber  at  the  time. 
The  slate  gray  liner  was  making  her 
way  slowly  through  a  slate  gray 
morning.  Then  she  seemed  to  lurch 
like  a  man  hit  heavily  and  a  big. 
gaseous-looking  bubble  welled  up  on 
her  starboard  side  just  about  mid¬ 
ships  and  hung  on  the  swollen  surface 
of  the  sea  for  a  moment  before  burst¬ 
ing. 

“The  ship  swung  hard  to  port  and 
then  suddenly  seemed  to  lurch  again. 
Another  gaseous-looking  bubble,  ap¬ 
parently  with  oil  in  it,  since  it  was 
streaked  with  rainbow  colors,  welled 
up,  this  time  forward  of  midships. 
Captain  Harry  Nelson  headed  instant¬ 
ly  for  a  coral  reef  nearby.  He  rammed 
the  reef  and  the  bow  of  the  Coolidge 
drove  well  up  on  it  and  stayed  there. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  cargo  had  been 
saved  and  possibly  the  ship.  But  the 
Coolidge’s  bottom  was  torn  open  and 
water  was  pouring  in.” 

The  plane  in  which  Wolfert  was  a 
passenger  “turned  around  and  sat 
down  inunediately,”  he  said.  By  the 
time  he  returned  to  the  scene  in  one 
of  the  rescue  boats  the  work  of  life¬ 
saving  was  well  under  way.  Wolfert 
obtained  a  remarkable  story  on  the 
rescue  of  4,000  troops  with  the  loss  of 
only  four  lives.  The  .ship  listed  off 
the  reef  and  sank  within  an  hour. 

Wolfert,  who  also  was  the  only  re¬ 
porter  who  witnessed  the  occupation 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  islands 
last  year,  recently  has  been  in  Guadal¬ 
canal.  The  locale  of  the  disaster, 
which  occurred  two  months  ago,  was 
disclosed  only  as  a  South  Pacific  port. 

Gets  Dorian  Statement 

In  North  Africa,  Wes  Gallagher  of 
the  Associated  Press  obtained  an  ex¬ 
clusive  statement  from  Admiral  Jean 
Darlan  in  which  he  denied  personal 
ambitions  as  his  motive  for  joining  the 
Allied  cause  and  said  he  hoped  the 
French  fleet  units  would  join  the  fight 
against  the  Axis.  Darlan  wrote  his 
replies  to  questions  presented  by 
Gallagher. 

A  group  of  correspondents  in  Tunisia 
made  a  wild  dash  in  a  decrepit  car  to 
escape  capture,  but  later  learned  that 
H  reported  break-through  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  tank  column,  which  had  sent 
them  into  their  hectic  retreat,  was  a 
false  alarm.  The  dispatch  telling  of 
this  adventure  also  disclosed  that 
Drew  Middleton,  New  York  Times 
correspondent,  had  fallen  ill  the  previ¬ 
ous  night  from  an  intestinal  disturb¬ 
ance  while  the  correspondents  were 
sleeping  in  beds  of  straw  in  the  garage 
of  a  French  farm. 

According  to  Ned  Russel,  Unittnl 
Pi  ess,  the  correspondents  were  con¬ 
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EISENHOWER  CONFERS  WITH  WRITERS  IN  AFRICA 

Lieut.  Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  commander  of  the  Allied  invasion  of  North  Africa, 
holds  a  conference  with  American  war  correspondents  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  of 
operations.  Left  to  right:  C.  R.  Cunningham,  United  Press;  Wes  Gallagher,  Associated 
Press;  General  Eisenhower;  George  Nixon,  International  News  Service,  and  Philip  Ure, 

London  Times. 


sidering  returning  to  the  rear  to  put 
Middleton  in  a  hospital  for  a  few  days 
when  they  heard  that  the  German 
tanks  had  broken  through.  Twenty 
minutes  later  they  had  packed  their 
blankets,  typewriters,  food  and  water 
into  their  car  and  made  their  get¬ 
away.  They  reached  a  place  28  miles 
away,  only  to  learn  their  retreat  had 
been  unnecessary. 

William  Stoneman.  Chicago  Dailt/ 
News,  who  was  in  the  group,  tinkered 
with  the  engine  of  the  8-year-old  car 
when  it  stopped  on  a  hill  and  finally 
got  it  going  again.  It  collapsed  once 
more  only  100  yards  from  the  hospital 
to  which  the  correspondents  were 
taking  Middleton. 

Strafed  in  Desert 

Harrison  Roberts,  AP  photographer, 
and  John  Thompson,  Chicago  Tribune. 
narrowly  escaped  being  wounded 
when  they  were  strafed  by  four 
Junkers-88  planes  in  the  open  desert 
in  Tunisia.  “I  saw  puffs  of  sand  kick 
up  in  a  line  between  Thompson  and 
myself,”  Robert  said.  “Again  the 
planes  circled.  A  burst  from  each 
chewed  up  the  ground  around  us  and 
the  incendiaries  set  the  car  afire.” 

J.  Norman  Lodge.  AP.  reported  that 


he  is  immobilized  at  an  advanced 
bomber  base  in  the  South  Pacific  with 
malarial  fever  for  at  least  two  weeks. 
He  spent  21  days  recently  in  Guadal¬ 
canal’s  front  line  fox  holes  where  he 
was  sniped  at,  ducked  trench  mortar 
bursts  and  survived  naval  shelling  and 
machine-gun  strafing. 

A  Japanese  flag  captured  at  Guadal¬ 
canal  and  sent  to  his  New  York  office 
by  Robert  C.  Miller,  U.P.,  was  used 
with  good  effect  in  a  contest  to  sell 
War  Bonds.  A  CBS  program  director 
offered  the  flag  Dec.  5  as  a  prize  for 
the  biggest  bid  in  War  Bonds  sold. 
The  entire  student  body  of  Kensing¬ 
ton  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sold 
$252,000  in  bonds  in  three  and  a  half 
days,  and  has  been  awarded  the  flag 
to  hang  in  their  trophy  room.  Next 
largest  total  sold  was  $163,725  in  a 
one-day  campaign  to  employes  of 
Jaheo  Associates  at  Bedford,  O. 

PLEADS  for'  LENSMEN 

Washington,  Dec.  17 — Rep.  Victor 
Wickersham  of  Oklahoma  is  organiz¬ 
ing  congressional  support  for  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  Leon  Henderson  asking  for 
more  generous  gasoline  rations  for 
newspaper  photographers. 


Size  of  Headline 
Can't  Be  Dictated. 
Army.  OWI  Warn 

Washington,  Dec.  16  —  Followia. 
protest  by  the  Los  Angeles  Timet,  ti! 
War  Department,  Office  of  War  in. 
formation  and  Office  of  Censorshk 
have  joined  in  serving  notice 
military  public  relations  officers  thi 
they  have  no  authority  to  make  dent, 
ance  of  news  contingent  upon  accep¬ 
tance  by  editors  of  direction  as  to  tk 
“play"  the  news  shall  receive. 

An  Associated  Press  story  out  ^ 
Seattle.  Wash.,  telling  of  the  arrest  o( 
an  unidentified  army  officer  in  con¬ 
nection  with  organized  attempts  It 
vilify  the  President  of  the  Unhk 
States,  carried  the  following  note  to 
editors:  “Military  authorities  ap¬ 

proved  the  following  for  publicatiot 
with  the  specific  restriction  that  i 
have  nothing  larger  than  a  one-col¬ 
umn  headline.” 

"AHempt  to  Edit  Our  Papers" 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  prtHnptlt 
sent  the  following  mes.sage  to  Wask- 
ington:  “We  should  not  have  tk 
slightest  hesitancy  in  defying  sai 
an  inibition  if  we  chose  and  the  staj 
was  worth  it.  It  is  the  principle  il 
the  thing. 

“We  are  not  concerned  whether 
Army  releases  or  supresses  the  stoiy 
But  we  are  very  much  concerned  ok 
the  apparent  attempt  to  edit  our  news¬ 
papers  for  us.  It  is  the  thin  edged 
a  wedge  inserted  further  into  the 
freedom  of  the  press  which  should  ami 
must  be  stepped  on  right  now.” 

Prompt  assurance  was  given  tha; 
the  Office  of  Censorship  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information  would  k 
support  any  such  attempt  to  “dictate 
the  play”  on  any  story.  The  Wa: 
Department  pleaded  that  the  machin¬ 
ery  is  so  cumbersome  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  so  numerous,  that  nobody  i 
Washington  can  keep  close  enoug!: 
watch  to  head  off  incidents  of  the 
Seattle  nature.  That  public  relation 
officers  would  promptly  be  reminds 
that  such  an  instruction  is  beyooc 
their  powers  was  certain. 

One-Column  Head  Specified 

Preliminary  inquiry  indicated  tht 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  h* 
agreed  to  hold  the  story  to  a  ok- 
column  head  for  circulation  in  an  are. 
where  a  heavier  play  might  caust 
undue  excitement.  That.  Washing!* 
officials  reminded,  was  simply  a  Bai¬ 
ter  of  agreement  between  the  news^ 
paper  and  the  releasing  authority 
had  no  element  of  compulsion. 

The  paper,  in  making  the  sW 
available  to  other  Associated  Pr» 
member  papers,  said  that  in  ob^ 
ing  military  clearance  of  the  artidf 
for  publication,  it  had  been  agr** 
the  story  should  not  carry  a  laign 
than  a  one-column  headline. 

“The  Post-Intelligencer  does  ^ 
feel  that  there  has  been  any  effort? 
the  military  authorities  to  dictate* 
it  the  manner  of  playing  the 
Rather,  the  Post-Intelligencer  w® 
that  the  military  authorities  were  ^ 
tremely  cooperative  and  that  ® 
cautionary  suggestions  regarding  » 
inadvisability  of  overplaying  the  ^ 
were  sound,”  a  P.-I.  statement 

Unu.sual  treatment  was  given 
unusual  request  to  editors  "J,  • 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chief  tan. 
dock,  telegraph  editor,  and 
Miller,  city  editor,  emphasized  the  ^ 
striction  on  “nothing  larger  than^ 
one-column  headline”  by 
story  in  half-column  nieasure 
a  boxed  half-column  head. 

This.  Cap?”  on  page  one. 
an  explanatory  note  regarding 
request. 


CANADA  BANS  LIQUOR  ADS  FEB.  1  FOR  DURATION 

MONTREAL,  Dec.  17 — Effective  Feb.  1.  1943.  advertising  of  spirituous  liquors. 

wines  and  beer  throughout  Canada  will  be  prohibited  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  Prime  Minister  W.  L.  MacKenzie  King  announced  last  night  in  a 
radio  talk  in  which  he  intimated  that  measures  are  beine  taken  to  reduce 
the  sale  of  spirits  by  30%,  wine  by  20',;  and  beer  by  10';;.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  war  he  said  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  He  said  “advertising  is  clearly  not  necessary  to  promote  sales,  nor 
is  it  justifiable  if  sales  and  consumption  are  to  be  curtailed.  The  government 
has  therefore  decided  to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  spirituous  liquors,  wine 
and  beer  throughout  Canada  for  the  duration  of  the  war."  Immediate  effect 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  announcement  was  a  rush  on  government  liquor 
stores  this  morning  by  people  who  were  afraid  they  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  their  ChrLstma.s  supplies. 

U.  S.  COURT  RULES  STREET  MEN  NOT  EMPLOYES 

BALTIMORE,  Doc.  16 — Federal  Judge  W.  Calvin  Chesnut  ruled  today  that 
street  distributors  of  new.spapers  are  not  employes  of  the  publication  and 
dismissed  a  suit  for  back  pay  and  overtime  brought  by  three  “rackmen" 
against  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers.  Fred  and  Charles  Schroepfer  and  Abraham 
Berry,  a  Negro,  filed  action  for  $3,629.03  against  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company, 
which  publishes  the  papers,  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  his 
opinion  Judge  Chesnut  rejected  the  claims  on  two  grounds — first,  that  the 
men  were  not  bona  fide  employes;  and  second,  that  they  were  not  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  within  the  scope  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Regarding  the  plaintiffs’  contention  that  they  were  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  Judge  Che.snut  commented  that  “there  could  hardly  be  a  more 
purely  intrastate  activity  than  the  sale  of  newspapers  in  a  particular  small 
part  of  a  large  city,  especially  where  the  newspaper  is  locally  produced  in 
the  same  city." 
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CARTOONISTS  FIND  CHRISTMAS  ANGLES  IN  NEWS  ON  THE  HOME  FRONT 


A  YOUNG  MAN'S  GAME 


HOPE  SPRINGS  ETERNAL 


LONG  DISTANCE  CALL  FROM 
WASHINGTON 


0iOA<AW^ 


Konert  York  in  houiiniU'  T 


Piffshurah  Post  Coreff 


Rep.  Plumley,  Vt., 
Attacks  Suit 
Against  AP 

Says  It  Seeks  to  Accomplish 
Government  Control 
Oi  Press 

Washington,  Dec.  10 — In  a  blister¬ 
ing  attack  on  the  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  institut¬ 
ing  anti-monopoly  proceedings  against 
Associated  Press,  Rep.  Charles  Plum- 
ley  of  Vermont,  today  warned  his  col¬ 
leagues  that  the  suit  “seeks  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  total  governmental  control,  to 
constitute  a  greater  monopoly.” 

"The  government  already  holds  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  radio,” 
he  continued.  “It  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  suggest  it  should  control  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  controversial  issues  over  the 
air.  Think  of  it!  This,  in  a  free  coun¬ 
try. 

“The  movies  take  their  orders,  and 
are  the  source  and  supply  of  New 
Deal  propaganda,  turning  out  govern¬ 
ment  pictures  by  the  trainload,  to  in¬ 
fluence  public  opinion. 

Newspapers  Arc  Bulwark 

“The  mails  have  been  obstructed,  de¬ 
layed  and  choked  by  having  to  carry 
so  much  questionnaire  material. 

“The  newspapers  have  been  our  bul¬ 
wark,  frank,  free,  and  fearless.  They 
have  told  the  people  the  story  without 
fwr  or  favor— at  least  so  have  the  in¬ 
dependent  and  unbuyable  and  non¬ 
governmental  controlled  papers.” 

Rep.  Plumley  quoted  newspaper  and 
other  public  comment  critical  of  the 
AP  suit  and  said: 

“1  can  only  hope  that  the  people  see 
clearly  in  this  and  a  dozen  other  puni¬ 
tive  and  persecuting  suits  the  govem- 
■^t  has  instituted,  ultimately,  against 
the  people,  the  reason  why  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  preservation  of  our 
fundamentals,  our  freedoms,  and  the 
wnservation  of  our  liberties,  are  so 
hitterly  opoosed  to  all  these  things 
which  the  New  Deal  has  undertaken 
to  pemetrate  to  destroy  us.  who.se 
uame  is  legion. 

T  believe  the  day  of  our  deliverance 
■s  Well  nigh  at  hand.  ‘PraLse  the  Lord, 
'•ud  pass  the  ammunition."’ 


SUSPENDS  ROTO 

The  Kansas  City  Star  on  Dec.  27 
will  discontinue  its  Sunday  roto¬ 
gravure  section. 

■ 

Zenger  Memorial  Fund 
Is  Incorporated  in  N.  Y. 

At  a  luncheon  conference  at  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  New  York  Times  Dec.  14 
the  Zenger  Memorial  Fund  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  following 
directors  elected:  Messrs.  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher,  New  York 
Times;  Howard  Davis,  business  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Friendly,  general  manager. 
New  York  Sun;  The  Rev.  W.  Harold 
Weiglc,  D.D.;  and  James  W.  Brown, 
president  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Messrs.  James  W.  Brown  and  Edwin 
S.  Friendly  were  subsequently  elected 
president  and  treasurer  and  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  respectively, 
and  $10,000  of  the  cash  on  deposit  in 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
was  invested  in  U.  S.  Government 
Bonds  Series  “F,”  leaving  a  cash  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  bank  of  about  $1,000. 

It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Zenger 
Memorial  Fund  that  upon  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  war  and  the  writing  of  a 
just  peace  treaty  additional  monies 
may  be  made  available  to  the  Fund  so 
that  a  memorial  may  be  erected  on  the 
historic  village  green  at  Eastchester, 
N.  Y..  adjoining  famous  St.  Paul’s 
Church  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
John  Peter  Zenger  and  to  honor  his 
great  contribution  to  the  free  press  in 
Ibis  country. 

The  incorporation  papers,  by-laws 
and  minutes  were  prepared  gratui¬ 
tously  by  Stanley  D.  Brown,  general 
counsel  and  officer  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Sackett,  Chapman.  Brown  &  Cro.ss. 


Army  and  Press  Have 
Confab  on  Coast 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Dec.  10 — High 
Army  officials  and  censorship  heads 
watched  with  interest  the  first  of  a 
sf'ries  of  conferences  among  northern 
California  nows  and  radio  staffs  and 


the  public  relations  officers  of  air  field.-:|iOiir^vAw^  A 

.ind  Army  camps.  jOUpr©ine  ^OUll 

Topics  discussed  included  Army 
I  cgulations,  censorship  rules,  types  of  I  ^  ^ 

.Army  publicity  preferred  by  T  ■ 

working  press  and  radio,  function  andwl  J  UlTlSCllCtlOn 

operation  of  the  varied  Army  installa-'B  j 

lions  in  the  area,  and  other  related  H  NBC  and  CBS  Win 

problems.  The  dinner  meeting  wasj^  Appeal  from  Federal 

•‘off  the  record”  and  attracted  officers  g  ^ourt  Ruling 

Irom  virtually  all  camps  m  the  Sacra-  g  ^ 

mento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys.  I  Washington,  Dec.  14— The  Supreme 

Press  tours  of  the  larger  camps  were  Court  of  the  United  States  has  agreed 
arranged  for  the  “working  press”  and  ^  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
subsequent  sessions  will  be  held  to  eral  Communications  Commission  with 
acquaint  changing  personnel  of  the  ;  respect  to  network  broadcasting  and 
newspapers,  wire  services,  radio  sta-  p  other  is.sues  involved  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  Army  public  relations  staffs  tory  body’s  action  against  the  National 
with  all  possible  information  on  mill-  Broadcasting  Company  and  Columbia 
tary  matters.  I  Broadcasting  System. 

Host  for  the  session  were  the  fourB  court  granted  the  two  chains 

Sacramento  nress  officers:  CaDtaini^"®.^’8ht  to  be  heard  in  appeal  from 


with  all  possible  information  on  mili¬ 
tary  matters. 

Host  for  the  session  were  the  four 
Sacramento  press  officers:  Captain 


Richard  Nimmons,  MeClellan  field;  ^  three-ju^e  federal  court  in  New 
Captain  David  McNutt,  Mather  field;  which  held  that  FCC  has  the 

Captain  James  Armsey,  Camp  Kohler,  ^ar  exclusive  Mntracts  be- 

and  Lieut.  Larry  Cotton.  IV  Air  Sor-  tween  a  chain  and  its  affiliates  and  to 
Vico  Area  Command,  ^dictate  the  tenure  of  operating  agree¬ 

ments. 

■  I  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  has  in- 

n,  tervened  on  the  side  of  the  commis- 

r  ly  nuies  LJUI  LjOV  T  'sion,  while  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 

Paid  Ads  for  Radio  insurance  Society,  operator  of 

IT  VAivA  iwi  xitavxiv  |woW  in  Omaha,  and  Stromberg-Carl- 

Washington,  Dec.  14 — Tentatively  gson  Telephone  Manufacturing  Corn- 
ruling  out  government  paid  advertis- Ipany,  which  operates  Station  WHAM 


Fly  Rules  Out  Gov't 
Paid  Ads  for  Radio 


•  ing  as  “artificial  stimulation,”  Chair¬ 
man  James  L.  Fly  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  continuing  study  to  find 


lin  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  joined  in  the  ap- 
*peal. 

(Coun.sel  for  the  appellants  contended 
the  order  is  without  warrant  of  law 


means  by  which  revenues  may  be  land  if  permitted  to  be  made  effective 
brought  to  small  broadcast  stations.  Jwhen  the  present  ".stay”  cxnires.  Feb. 

The  outlets  suffering  most  since  out-li,  it  will  cause  great  economic  loss, 
break  of  war  are  those  which  have  de-  ■  The  commission  asserts  it  has  the 


pended  upon  local  advertising  as  a  Bpower  to  require  operation  in  the  pub- 


principal  means  of  support  and  which 
draw  little  or  no  national  advertising. 
“We  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  we 


llic  interest  and  to  prevent  carrying 
rout  of  exclusive  contracts  which  make 
[broadcast  facilities  unavailable  for  lo- 


ean't  stir  up  something  for  them,” leal  and  regional  programs,  as  well  as 


Chairman  Fly  explained.  |lho*^<'  having  national  intere.st. 

Other  than  to  say  that  all  ways  and  ■  The  case  has  been  calendared  but  no 
means  of  bringing  substitute  revenues  fcdatc  has  been  set  for  oral  argument, 
to  stations  which  have  lost  advertising  CtT'TTl^M 

ivcome  to  the  point  that  threatens  . 

their  ability  to  continue,  the  FCC  head  <Ji  The  eight-page  picture  section  sup- 
had  no  comment.  He  pointed,  however,  f  plement  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
to  the  fact  that  the  government  has  Sunday  “Home  Magazine”  has  been 
purchased  space  in  newspapers  and '  dropped  as  a  zinc  conservation  mea- 
magazines  but  has  never  paid  for  radu>  *  sure.  The  section  was  inaugrated  last 
facilities  employed  to  carry  its  me.s-  i  August  to  replace  the  Sunday  roft)- 
sages.  I  gravure  .section. 
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1942  Farm  Income 
Will  Be  Highest 
In  Nation's  History 

Already  Up  36%  Over  Same 
Period  Last  Year  .  .  . 

1943  to  Be  Higher 

By  CHARLES  F.  COLLISSON 

• 

Mr.  Collisson,  New  York  writer 
on  farm  and  business  topics, 
was  ior  18  years  iarm  editor  oi 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

• 

Those  sturdy  patriots,  our  horny- 
handed  sons  of  toil  on  the  soils  of 
America,  are  rolling  up  this  year  the 
highest  cash  farm  income  to  buy  ad¬ 
vertised  goods  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  It  will  exceed  even  that  of 
the  previous  peak  year  of  1919,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
economics  in  Washington. 

The  bureau’s  report  this  weak  shows 
the  pockets  of  the  farmers’  blue  jeans 
lined  already,  to  Nov.  1,  with  a  cool 
12,681  million  dollars  in  cash.  Only 
564  million  of  this  money-flood  comes 
from  federal  AAA  payments. 

The  balance  of  12,117  million  is 
from  actual  cash  sales  of  the  farmers’ 
own  products;  4,856  million  of  it  from 
crops  sold,  7,261  million  from  cow- 
sow-hen -sheep-steer  produce.  The 
barn-yard  Biddy  alone  contributes 
more  than  one  billion  dollars,  and 
the  dairy  cow  gave  down  of  hex- 
bounty  in  the  milk  pail  for  1,926  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  cash. 

Sales  Up  3  Billion 
These  cash  sales  this  year  are  36';{ , 
or  more  than  three  billion  dollars  over 
those  of  the  same  ten  months  of  1941. 
This  increase  is  shared  by  all  groups 
of  commodities,  according  to  the  bu- 
>eau’s  statement,  which  adds  “it  is 
also  probable  that  income  in  the  early 
months  of  1943  will  be  higher  than 
in  1942.  Record  quantities  of  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  moving  to  market,  and 
prices  are  expected  to  continue  at 
about  the  present  level.” 

November  and  December  sales  are 
expected  to  swell  the  year’s  total 
sales  to  IS  billion  dollars,  a  gain  of 
about  one-third  over  1941,  and  nearly 
double  the  1935-39  average.  Sales 
brought  14,600  million  in  1919. 

The  federal  AAA  payments,  about 
the  same  as  last  year’s,  will  boost 
1942  cash  farm  income  to  about  15,600 
million  dollars,  says  the  bureau.  It 
was  9,145  million  in  1940,  11,829  mil¬ 
lion  in  1941.  The  gross  income,  which 
includes  the  cash  plus  the  value  of 
home-used  farm  products,  will 
moimt  up  to  18,500  million.  It  was 
10,378  million  in  1940,  13,250  million 
in  1941. 

That  farmers  put  the  shoulder  to 
wheel  to  win  the  war  is  shown  by  an 
increase  in  sales  and  production  vol¬ 
ume  of  12%,  while  prices  have  risen 
’25%.  The  total  volume  for  the  year, 
says  the  bureau,  will  surpass  all  previ¬ 
ous  records. 

“The  increase  in  1942  farm  cash 
over  1935-39  average  is  greatest  in 
the  northern  great  plains  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley  states,”  says  the  report. 
It  is  188%  for  the  United  States,  more 
than  180%  in  Wisconsin,  over  200%  in 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ulinois,  Montana, 
Indiana  and  Missouri,  over  220%  in 
the  Dakotas. 

The  five  grain,  live  stock  and  dairy 


states  served  by  the  Twin  Cities  have 
already  rolled  up  cash  farm  product 
sales  in  nine  months  as  follows: 

Miiiiitsuta  .  $491,295,000 

Wisconsin  .  416,629,000 

Xorth  Dakota  .  162,552.000 

South  Dakota  .  156,259,000 

Montana  .  92,507,000 

Total  . $1,319,242,000 

This  is  an  increase  of  40%  over  1941 
and  of  more  than  75%  over  the  same 
months  of  1940.  In  1932.  the  low- 
trough  year  of  the  depression,  these 
states’  cash  sales  amounted  to  only 
$474,600,000  for  the  entire  year.  The 
five-year,  1935-39  average,  was  $868.- 
2.50,000. 

Iowa  Leads  in  Cash  Sales 

Iowa,  greatest  hog-corn-cattle  state 
leads  the  country,  as  usual,  in  cash 
sales  this  year,  a  total  of  $850,882,000 
in  nine  months.  Other  important 
farming  states  follow  in  the  order 
named: 

Farm  marketings  in  nine  months  (note  1942 
increase  over  1941),  Thirteen  leading  farm 


ing 

states. 

1942 

•  1941 

1 

Io\va  . 

$850,882.00(1 

$(>08,784,000 

J 

('afifotiiia  . . 

787,622,000 

547,789,000 

3- 

.... 

641,049,000 

474,170,000 

4- 

-Ti.sa- . 

590,288,000 

468,710,000 

5- 

-Minne>ota 

491,295,000 

333,778.000 

6 — \Vibt’L>n'*iii 

416,629,000 

296,035,000 

7 

Ohio  . 

407,687,000 

292,691.000 

8 

Kansas  .... 

401,867,00(» 

300,057,000 

9- 

-New  York.. 

375,681,000 

279,477.000 

ID 

-  Indiana  .... 

374.298,000 

261,572,000 

n 

Mi-'striiri  ... 

.  353.459.000 

254,545,000 

1 » 

Nohra^ka 

.  325.239,000 

211,442,000 

13 

Ffiiiisylvania 

296,835,000 

233.936.000 

Among  Advertising  Folk 


THOMAS  L.  RYAN,  president  of  Ped¬ 
lar  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  is  the  section  chair¬ 
man  for  the  Advertising  Publications 
and  Graphic  Art  Division  of  the  Red 
Cross  for  1943.  Richard  Compton, 
president  of  Compton  Advertising. 
Inc.,  is  the  chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Agencies  and  Richard  Berlin  of  the 
Hearst  Publications  is  directing  the 
Publications  work. 

E.  Dewitt  Hill,  vice-president, 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
armed  forces  as  a  captain  in  the  U. 
S.  Army  Air  Force.  He  was  a  flier 
in  the  last  war. 

John  J.  Louis,  vice-president,  Need¬ 
ham.  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Northwestern  University  board 
of  trustees. 

Three  men  have  been  added  to  the 
creative  staff  of  Leo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc..  Chicago  advertising  agency. 
They  are:  Cody  Sattley,  formerly 
in  the  Chicago  office  of  McCann- 
Erickson.  Inc.;  Kirby  Katz,  formerly 
food  specialist  in  the  New  York 
office  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  more 
recently  with  H.  W.  Kastur  &  Sons. 
Chicago;  and  Eugene  A.  Powers. 
formerly  a  member  of  the  copy  staff 
of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago. 

First  Lieut.  J.  G.  Motheral,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  is  the  new 
public  relations  officer  for  the  Stock- 
ton  (Cal.)  Army  advanced  flying 
school. 

Alcot  H.  Swanson,  formerly  with 
the  advertising  departments  of  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  the  New  York  Sun, 
has  joined  the  Minneapolis  office  of 
Batten  Barton  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 
He  will  handle  Northern  Pacific  and 
Gamble  Stores  accounts. 

Mark  Isaacs,  formerly  with  Tide, 
has  joined  Doremus  &  Company  as 


account  executive  in  the  General  Ac¬ 
counts  Division. 

Roland  Israel  has  been  appointed 
radio  director  of  J.  M.  Kom  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Dorathea  Duncan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  director  of  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt  Inc.,  to  replace  Ruth 
OviATT  who  has  joined  tlie  WAVES. 
Miss  Duncan  has  been  associated  with 
the  publicity  department  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  and  Son,  Inc.,  for  the  last  six 
years. 

Clifford  Spiller,  formerly  with 
American  Home  Magazine  as  director 
of  sales  promotion  and  merchandising 
for  five  years,  has  joined  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
an  accoimt  executive. 

David  W.  Stotter,  for  the  past  seven 
years  a  member  of  the  creative  staff 
of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  has 
joined  MacFarland,  Aveyard  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  as 
copy  and  account  executive.  Prior 
to  his  association  with  Lord  &  Thomas. 
Mr.  Stotter  was  a  member  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Company.  Detroit. 
Michigan. 

John  Hopkins,  John  A.  Cairns  Com¬ 
pany  agency  copywriter,  has  joined 
the  army. 

Benjamin  J.  Green  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  radio  director  of  H.  W.  Kas- 
tor  &  Sons  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
when  Edward  Aleshihe  obtained  a 
leave  of  absence  to  join  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  foreign  service.  Mr. 
Green  has  been  assistant  manager  of 
the  agency’s  radio  department  for  the 
past  four  years. 

Edward  W.  Hobler  has  resigned  from 
the  radio  department  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.  to  accept  an  ensign’s 
commission  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re¬ 
serve.  He  has  been  replaced  by  Hugh 
Hole. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


ALL  -  STATE  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANY,  organized  by  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Company,  with  home  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.,  announces  the  appointment 
of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  to  handle 
all  advertising. 

How  Transcontinental  &  Western 
Air,  Inc.,  is  fulfilling  its  wartime  ob¬ 
ligation  is  explained  by  Jack  Frye, 
the  airline’s  president,  in  a  “report 
to  the  public,”  presented  in  full-page 
and  l,4()0-line  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  this  week  in  13  cities.  In  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  form,  the  report  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  airline,  with  almost 
half  its  planes  in  military  service,  is 
able  to  carry  as  much  traffic  over  its 
domestic  routes  as  a  year  ago.  The 
copy  was  prepared  by  the  Beaumont 
&  Hohman  Advertising  Agency. 

H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Company, 
Kansas  City,  manufacturer  of  Lee 
Unionalls,  coveralls  and  work  clothes, 
has  appointed  Gardner  Advertising 
Company,  St.  Louis,  as  its  advertising 
agency.  The  appointment  is  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Health  Food  Products,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  has  appointed  S.  Duane  Lyon, 
Inc.,  to  handle  the  account.  News¬ 
papers  and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 

The  Phillips  Pump  and  Tank  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  manufacturer  of  oil 
handling  equipment,  precision  built 
sheet  metal  and  special  products  for 
the  armed  forces,  annoimces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  The  Keeler  &  Stites  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  as  its  advertising 
counsel.  Business  papers  and  technical 
journals  will  be  used. 


Washington  Ad 
Club  Gives  Tips 
On  Zinc  Saving 

Issues  12-Point  Program 
For  Users  of 
Zinc  Plates 

The  Advertising  Club  of  Washing, 
ton  has  issued  a  12-point  program  for 
conservation  of  vital  zinc,  a  25%  n- 
duction  of  which  has  been  in  effec 
since  Nov.  16. 

The  program  is  directed  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  printers,  publishers,  engravers 
and  other  users  seriously  affected  bv 
the  WPB  ruling  limiting  the  use  d 
zinc  plates.  The  Washington  Ad 
Club’s  I'ecommendations  arc  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

No  Border  Cuts 

1.  B'.  rder  cuts  must  not  be  made 
Use  standard  type  borders  and  theL’ 
combination,  (a)  Design  art  borders 
only  when  they  can  be  used  fre¬ 
quently. 

2.  Screened  type  must  not  be  used 
(a)  Don’t  use  double  printing  on  Bet 
Day  or  wash  background. 

3.  Don’t  prepare  hand  letterings 
Use  available  type,  (a)  Don’t  use 
blown-up  type  when  it  is  possible  to 
select  suitable  type  faces  available  in 
necessary  sizes. 

4.  Do  not  tie  one  piece  of  art  xto 
another  in  a  manner  that  creates  waste 
areas,  (a)  Don’t  tic  in  extended  typ^ 
text  with  illustration,  so  as  to  increase 
the  zinc  area. 

5.  Make  all  cuts,  so  far  as  possible 
that  they  may  be  adapted  to  future 
use.  (a)  Use  cuts  over  again  as  oftr. 
as  possible. 

6.  Don’t  order  the  same  engravini 
to  be  made  more  than  once.  News¬ 
papers  exchange  cuts — so,  when  order¬ 
ing  a  repeat  advertisement  or  a  lay¬ 
out,  utilizing  illustrations  that  a|)- 
peared  in  a  previous  advertisement 
please  specify  where  and  when  the 
cuts  last  appeared  so  that  they  can  be 
picked  up  for  re-use.  If  publishers 
or  printers  are  to  store  your  cuts,  be 
sure  to  indicate  the  ones  whidi  wil 
be  used  repeatedly  so  that  they  wi 
be  saved. 

7.  Use  mats  from  mat  services  or 
newspapers. 

Mats  Must  Be  Saved 

8.  Newspaper  mats  will  be  saved 
for  60  days,  if  advertisers  indicate  th* 
such  practice  will  avoid  remaking  ctS 
previously  used. 

9.  Standardize  size  and  style  of  ag- 
natures  and  trade  marks  for  contin¬ 
uous  re-use. 

10.  Develop  efficient  filing  syst® 
of  often-used  cuts;  paste  picture  • 
cut  on  outside  of  envelope  for  «s9 
identification. 

11.  In  preparing  art  work, 
standard  reductions  —  “same  a*- 
“third  off.”  “half  off’’ — to  save  ts# 
and  zinc  in  engraving  plant. 

12.  Return  all  unusable  zinc  * 
your  engraver,  newspaper  or 
(WPB  rules  that  anyone  h^ 
“obsolete  plates”  after  September 
will  not  be  entitled  to  new  plates  a® 
ing  the  calendar  quarter.) 

■ 

ELECTED  TO  4-A 

Keeling  &  Co.,  Inc.,  IndiaiupJ 
Ind.,  and  James  J.  McMahon,  ^ 
New  York,  have  been  elected  to  o® 
jbership  in  the  American  Assoca 
|of  Advertising  Agencies. 
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Coghlan  Charged  With 
Larceny  In  Cannon  Case 

Missouri  Governor  Makes  Charges  Against 
Post-Dispatch  Executive  After  Attempt  to 
Add  Relic  to  Scrap  Pile 


ST.  LOUIS,  Dec.  14— Ralph  Coghlan, 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
editorial  page,  and  two  fellow-towns¬ 
men  face  a  preliminary  hearing  Dec. 

22  on  grand  larceny  charges  lodged 
against  them  at  the  insistence  of  Gov. 
Forrest  C.  Donnell  of  Missouri  after 
an  incident  involving  the  old  cannon 
on  the  SUte  Capitol’s  grounds. 

Although  the  charges  are  serious 
ones,  most  Missourians  are  getting  a 
big  belly  laugh  out  of  the  whole  sit¬ 
uation.  It  has  resolved  itself  into  a 
controversy  between  Gov.  Donnell,  a 
stickler  for  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  Coghlan,  who  believes  that  legal 
technicalities  should  not  be  taken  too 
seriously,  especially  when  they  mean 
keeping  the  old  cannon  from  the 
war's  scrap  pile. 

Ownership  Unknown 
When  it  was  suggested  recently  by 
the  American  Legion  that  the  de¬ 
crepit  gun  would  be  more  valuable  as 
scrap  metal  than  as  a  piece  of  scenery 
on  the  Capitol’s  lawn.  Gov.  Donnell 
asked  Missouri’s  Attorney-General, 
Roy  McKittrick,  to  find  who  held  title 
to  the  cannon.  When  no  title  could  be 
found,  Donnell  said  the  state  could  not 
di^)ose  of  something  it  did  not  own. 

This  brought  forth  a  facetious  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Post-Dispatch,  written 
by  Coghlan,  who  took  the  governor 
to  task  for  his  legal  rigidity  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  “on  some  dark  night” 
someone  should  spirit  the  gun  away. 

The  other  day  Coghlan  discuss^ 
the  situation  with  two  men  doing  some 
tree  work  for  him — Sidney  W.  Steams 
and  Ross  Williams  Riley. 

The  next  night  Stearns  and  Riley, 
carrying  copies  of  Coghlan’s  editorial, 
appeared  at  the  Capitol  in  Jefferson 
City  in  a  truck,  with  the  avowed  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  the  cannon  to  the 
scrap  pile  five  blocks  away.  Their 
reconnaissance  showed,  however,  that 
one  of  the  wood  wheels  of  the  gun 
carriage  was  in  such  condition  that 
the  gun  could  not  be  towed,  so  they 
called  a  wrecker. 

The  wrecker,  learning  their  inten¬ 
tion,  called  police.  Steams  and  Riley 
landed  in  jail. 

S«M  Co^hloR  FiRQiced  Trip 

When  Gov.  Doimell  heard  that 
Steams  had  said  Coghlan  had  agreed 
to  finance  their  trip,  he  was  furious. 
He  denounced  the  editorial  as  “con¬ 
temptuous  and  filled  with  a  spirit  of 
at^hy  and  disrespect  for  law.”  He 
said:  “The  law  is  going  to  be  enforced 
in  this  state,  the  Post-Dispatch  not¬ 
withstanding.” 

Charges  of  grand  larceny  were  then 
filed  against  Coghlan.  Steams  and 
™*y.  As  felonies,  they  are  punish¬ 
able  by  2  to  5  years  in  prison. 

Another  puzzle  to  the  whole  puz- 
umg  case  is  that  the  warrants  set  out 
dtat  the  three  men  did  “feloniously 
s^,  take  and  carry  away”  the  field 
piece. 

Some  persons  are  asking  if  Law  Ex- 
Donnell  perhaps  did  not  slip  up 
a  little  on  the  charges,  because  the 
is  still  standing  where  it  has 
stood  for  years — on  the  Capitol’s 
^“““ds— a  weapon  of  indefinite  an- 
which  experts  believe  is  a  relic 
eiAer  the  Mexican  War  or  World 
War  I. 

Since  the  latest  incident,  the  Post- 


Dispatch  has  made  no  reference  to 
the  carmon  in  its  editorial  columns.  It 
did,  however,  carry  a  cartoon  by  the 
well-known  Daniel  Fitzpatrick  de¬ 
picting  the  feelings  of  the  inarticulate 
cannon  in  the  whole  affair. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  edi¬ 
torials  of  the  aggressive,  Irish  Coghlan 
has  brought  him  afoul  of  the  law. 
Several  years  ago  his  editorials,  and 
Fitzpatrick’s  cartoons,  which  criticised 
the  decision  of  a  Circuit  Judge,  were 
the  basis  for  the  famed  Post-Dispatch 
contempt  case. 


AND  COPY  GIRLS 

Frances  Norman  and  Betty  Shanabarger 
are  two  more  entries  in  the  E  &  P  Sweep- 
stakes  for  best  lookin9  copy  girl,  proposed 
by  the  Peoria  Journal-Transcript  and 
Morgantown  |W.  Va.)  Post  and  Dominion- 
News,  respectively.  Newspaper  offices 
certainly  must  be  pleasant  places  to  work 
in  these  days. 


Cal.  Publishers 
Told  Of  15  Per  Cent 
Newsprint  Cut 

Paper  Executive  States  This 
Figure  Might  Be  Exceeded 
. . .  Cites  Manpower  Problem 

Prediction  of  a  15%  cut  in  news¬ 
print  for  the  coming  year,  adoption  of 
a  motion  to  seek  revision  of  the  de¬ 
linquent  tax  statute,  and  the  outlin¬ 
ing  of  “ways  and  means”  to  increase 
revenues  and  to  offset  the  present 
downward  trend  in  advertising  were 
among  the  highlights  of  the  annual 
business  convention  of  the  California 
Press  Association  at  San  Francisco, 
Dec.  9  and  10.  President  Friend  W. 
Richardson  presided. 

In  discussing  “The  Newsprint  Situa¬ 
tion,”  C.  E.  “Jerry”  Young,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Cor¬ 
poration,  emphasized  that  a  15%  cut 
to  the  smaller  papers  was  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate,  and  that  it  was  very 
possible  this  figure  might  be  exceeded. 

Manpower  Shortage 

He  pointed  out  that  a  40%  shortage 
in  manpower  existed  in  the  firm’s 
Northwestern  mills,  and  he  stressed 
that  this  manpower  shortage  was  also 
reducing  the  timber  cut  and  that  it 
had  caused  a  diversion  of  labor  to 
governmental  housing  projects  and  to 
the  manufacture  of  “an  amazing  ar¬ 
ray”  of  wooden  products  for  war  use. 
The  mills,  he  said,  are  utilizing  their 
machinery  on  a  24-hour  basis,  with 
many  mechanics  working  eight  hours 
on  paper  products  and  an  additional 
four  on  government  projects.  He  said 
the  paper  situation  depends  upon  the 
war  itself. 

’The  move  to  revise  the  state’s  de¬ 
linquent  tax  statute  was  instituted  by 
Capt.  Charles  W.  Paddock,  of  the 
U.  S.  Marines,  who  spoke  on  that 
subject  in  place  of  Joseph  Vurgason, 
publisher  of  National  City  News,  the 
scheduled  program  speaker.  Captain 
Paddock  pointed  out  that  since  1858 
California  has  labored  under  an  “old 


law”  on  legal  advertising  of  delinquent 
tax  lists,  which  is  a  “source  of  fric¬ 
tion  among  publishers  and  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  the  people.”  He  ex¬ 
plained  he  spoke  because  of  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  late  C.  W.  Prisk,  Pasadena 
publisher,  who  had  for  years  favored 
a  new  bill — not  because  of  revenues, 
which  are  usually  slim,  but  because 
of  a  desire  to  do  a  service.  Mr.  Prisk, 
he  said,  with  the  aid  of  Governor 
Richardson  got  a  bill  through  calling 
for  publication  of  delinquencies  by 
major  papers,  but  this  measure  was 
later  contested  and  ruled  out  by  high 
court  appeal. 

After  explaining  the  situation.  Cap¬ 
tain  Paddock  made  a  motion  that  the 
convention  go  on  record  as  favoring 
revision  of  the  delinquent  tax  statute. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Fred 
McPherson,  publisher,  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel  and  News,  and  pas.sed  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  delegates. 
Captain  Paddock  said  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
executive  committee  was  already  in 
favor  of  a  substitute  plan  for  the 
present  statute,  but  that  so  far  no 
proposal  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
publishers. 

Newspaper  Problems 

John  V.  Lund,  former  Oregon  pub¬ 
lisher  and  now  a  member  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  in  discuss¬ 
ing  “Problems  of  Home  Town  News¬ 
papers  in  1943,”  reviewed  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  association’s  1941  con¬ 
vention  which  ended  the  day  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  stressed  the  trends 
of  today. 

He  listed  the  latter  as  the  growth  of 
the  manpower  shortage,  less  goods, 
concentration  of  industries,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  cross  country  hauls  and  re¬ 
gional  developments  such  as  depend¬ 
ence  of  an  area  upon  its  own  products 
rather  than  the  importation  of  goods 
from  other  sections;  increased  taxes, 
gasoline  rationing,  increased  interest 
in  news  and  newspapers,  forced  news¬ 
paper  economies,  and  a  downward 
trend  in  advertising. 

Speaking  on  “More  Linage  for  War 
Advertising  Campaigns,”  Howard 
Freeman  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation,  advised  that  newspapers  tie- 
in  with  drives  instituted  by  OWL  For 
example,  he  cited  the  Hills  Bros,  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  which  was  timed 
to  tie-in  with  the  coffee  rationing  pro¬ 


gram.  He  said  the  OWI  had  set  up 
an  advertising  bureau  in  conjunction 
with  leading  agency  men,  and  he 
urged  that  publishers  use  this  bureau 
for  information  about  special  events 
and  for  help  in  planning  campaigns 
of  their  own. 

Mr.  Freeman  emphasized  that  the 
“press  is  the  bloodstream  of  the  OWI 
program,”  and  he  praised  the  coopera¬ 
tion  given  the  agency  by  the  papers. 
He  said  the  OWI  was  “vitally  inter¬ 
ested”  in  newspaper  advertising  reve¬ 
nues,  and  was  doing  what  it  could  to 
help  in  this  respect. 

Urges  Higher  Rates 
In  urging  an  increase  in  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  as  a  means  of  meeting  in¬ 
creased  revenue  needs,  Stanley  T. 
Wilson,  circulation  manager  of  the 
San  Rafael  Independent,  who  spoke 
on  “Circulation  Revenue  Means  Prof¬ 
its.”  said  that  many  papers  which  have 
adopted  this  method  have  suffered 
less  than  one  per  cent  losses  in  cir¬ 
culation.  He  said  new.spapers  might 
also  bolster  their  revenues  by  selling 
all  manner  of  gadgets. 

To  meet  the  carrier  problem,  which 
he  characterized  as  “terrific,”  he  ad¬ 
vised  that  boys  be  sold  on  the  idea 
that  in  delivering  papers  they  are 
helping  the  war  effort,  as  they  bring 
news  of  the  war  to  the  homes.  As 
an  added  incentive  he  suggested  that 
the  boys  be  provided  with  Victory 
bicycles,  which  would  be  given  to 
them  on  the  condition  that  they  carry 
papers  for  at  least  a  year.  The  bi¬ 
cycles,  he  said,  could  be  obtained 
through  OPA  license. 

As  a  means  of  reducing  overhead 
costs  and  meeting  the  threatened 
shortage  in  newsprint,  M.  Z.  Rems- 
burg,  Vista  Press,  said  he  had  done 
away  with  the  editorial  page  and  in 
its  place  he  was  running  one  column 
of  editorials  on  each  regular  page. 
This  column,  which  appears  on  the 
left  side  of  the  page,  is  set  in  15  ems, 
on  a  10-point  slug.  This  leaves  six 
columns  for  news  matter  on  each 
page,  or  for  advertising  matter.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  are  pleased,  he  said,  because 
it  assures  them  that  their  ad  will 
appear  on  a  page  which  carries  read¬ 
ing  matter.  Mr.  Remsburg  distributed 
copies  of  his  paper  to  the  delegates. 

“The  Good  and  Bad  of  Censorship” 
was  discussed  by  Charles  J.  Lilley, 
editor,  Sacramento  Union.  Citing  the 
“bad,”  Mr.  Lilley  told  of  an  interview 
his  paper  obtained  from  a  local  boy 
who  had  seen  action  in  the  Pacific 
area.  The  story  only  saw  print  after 
the  paper  had  contacted  Washington, 
he  said.  Local  Army  censors  had  re¬ 
fused  to  approve  it,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  contain  valuable  mili¬ 
tary  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  cited  cases 
where  Army  corps  area  censors  had 
cooperated  with  the  paper,  to  the 
advantage  of  both.  He  urged  that 
publishers  watch  carefully  the  war 
news  they  get  at  home,  “because  the 
news  we  get  at  home  is  the  only  news 
that  the  censorship  office  is  con¬ 
cerned  about.”  He  said  publishers 
should  make  every  effort  to  adhere 
to  the  voluntary  censorship  now  in 
force.  “Because  if  this  isn’t  done,” 
rigid  rules  will  be  laid  down  which 
will  be  harmful  to  both  newspapers 
and  the  war  effort. 


LOS  ANGELES  PAPERS  ADOPT  18-GAUGE  ZINC 

LOS  ANGELES  metropolitan  newspapers  have  agreed  to  establish  18-gauge 
as  the  standard  thickness  for  zinc  cuts,  instead  of  16-gauge  as  formerly. 
’This  will  permit  the  papers  more  nearly  to  maintain  the  same  total  area 
of  illustrations  as  in  the  past  and  still  conform  to  WPB  zinc  poundage  limits. 
Photo-engravers  have  been  asked  to  conform  to  the  new  standard  on  or 
before  Feb.  15,  1943.  During  the  change-over  period  all  newspapers  will 
have  to  stock  two  complete  sets  of  base  molds,  and  one  and  two-column  base 
molds  conforming  to  the  old  standard  will  be  stocked  indefinitely  to  take 
care  of  cuts  filed  in  newspaper  morgues. 


UNIQUE  AD 

Ogden,  Utah,  Dec.  14 — One  of  the 
most  novel  ads  featured  in  the  Inter¬ 
mountain  country  for  several  years, 
paid  big  dividends,  according  to  Ed 
White,  manager  of  Lowe’s  Hardware 
Company,  Ogden.  “BUY  U.  S.  WAR 
BONDS  AND  STAMPS — Lowe’s  Inc. 
— George  A.  Lowe  Co.”  was  the  only 
message  appearing  in  the  center  of 
the  full  page  of  white,  and  was  printed 
in  only  seven-point  bold  type. 
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Watch,  Clock  Repairmen 
Are  Campaign  Prospects 


,  By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

(No.  9  tn  a  serits.) 

DURING  the  past  15  years,  this  writer 
has  traveled  an  average  of  40,000 
miles  a  year.  Three  times  during  tliis 
period,  a  fine  wrist  watch  has  been 
lost;  but  fortunately,  the  watch  was 
lost  each  time  on  a  Pullman  sleeper. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  left  on  the 
cars,  forgotten  until  we  glanced  at  our 
wrist  to  note  the  time.  The  Pullman 
Company  deserve  our  thanks,  which 
we  gave  them  three  times,  for  its 
return. 

Diming  the  past  five  years  when 
traveling,  we  have  relied  on  an  Inger- 
soll  watch.  About  five  weeks  ago  we 
left  one  in  a  Pullman.  Because  of  its 
low  cost,  and  our  being  pressed  for 
time,  we  decided  to  buy  a  new  one. 
Five  stores  were  visited  in  downtown 
Cleveland  before  we  located  an  assort¬ 
ment  in  a  cigar  store.  The  clex'k  who 
sold  us  said  that  when  his  present 
stock  was  exhausted,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  out  of  so-called  dollar  watches 
(these  watches  now  sell  for  about 
$1.55  including  the  Federal  tax  of 
10%)  until  the  war  was  over. 

How  Many  Are  Needed? 

Some  jewelry  stores  still  have  fairly 
good  stocks  of  watches,  but  alarm 
clocks,  dollars  watches,  and  other 
styles  of  clocks  are  fast  disappearing. 
From  now  on,  millions  of  Americans 
will  be  prospects  for  watch  and  clock 
repairs.  TTiis  week’s  outline  is  de¬ 
voted  to  stores  who  have  one  or  more 
repairmen.  The  campaign  is  timely; 
it  will  grow  in  importance  as  present 
stocks  of  watches  and  clocks  are 
further  depleted. 

Those  of  us  who  can  recall  the  few 
manufacturers  who  made  watches  and 
clocks  25  years  ago,  know  that  the 
average  worker,  the  white  collar 
group,  and  student  group,  looked  to 
the  day  when  they  could  have  a  good 
watch,  a  chain  and  a  charm.  Very 
few  stores  sold  watches  and  clocks  on 
easy  terms.  Most  of  us  unconsciously 
rated  our  friends  and  strangers  by  the 
timepiece  they  carried. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  most  of  ils 
laughed  at  the  man  or  woman  who 
had  the  temerity  to  carry  a  dollar 
watch.  Today  millions  of  men  and 
women  carry  inexpensive  watches  and 
millions  more  wear  watches  that  cost 
from  $15  up  to  as  much  as  $200.  One 
company,  unknown  25  years  ago,  is 
said  to  now  manufacture  and  sell  half 
of  all  the  wrist  watches  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Their  national 
advertising  budget  runs  into  the 
millions. 

How  many  watches  and  clocks  does 
the  average  family  need?  Why  have 
five  large  watch  makers  sold  millions 
of  watches  during  the  past  15  years? 
Why  do  other  millions  insist  on  elec¬ 
tric  clocks? 

Many  Clocks  in  Family 

Here  is  the  score  card  of  a  family 
we  visited  last  summer.  They  own 
four  electric  clocks.  One  is  located  in 
the  living  room,  another  in  the 
kitchen,  and  each  of  the  bedrooms  has 
one.  The  father  carries  a  watch  given 
him  by  his  father  when  he  graduated 
from  high  school.  In  addition  to  this 
timepiece,  he  wears  a  smart  wrist 
watch  when  he  dons  his  evening 
clothes.  He  also  owns  two  dollar 
watches  that  are  used  on  his  hunting 
and  fishing  trips.  ^  His  wife  has  a 
watch  that  is  worn  like  a  brooch — 
given  to  her  as  a  wedding  present. 
She  also  wears  a  $75  wrist  watch 
when  she  plays  bridge,  and  still  an¬ 
other  very  small  one  that  i.s  worn 


when  .she  attends  formal  gatherings. 

In  the  entrance  hall  of  their  home  is 
an  old  heirloom,  a  typical  Grandfather 
clock,  now  nearing  100  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  In  addition  to  the  four  electric 
clocks  and  the  Grandfather  clock,  may 
be  found  four  gift  clocks,  mounted  in 
leather  cases  for  traveling — all  gifts, 
seldom  used. 

The  two  children — boys  around  14 
and  16 — each  carry  sturdy  wrist 
watches  and,  in  addition  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  clock  in  their  bedrom,  they  have 
two  Big  Bens  and  two  old-fashioned 
$1.00  alarm  clocks. 

Add  them  up  and  you  have  22  time¬ 
pieces  in  a  family  of  four.  In  pass¬ 
ing,  you  will  get  quite  a  kick  out  of 
taking  a  timepiece  inventory  in  your 
own  home.  Note: — nine  of  these  time¬ 
pieces  were  out  of  order  and  not  run¬ 
ning  when  the  inventory  was  made. 

Selling  Accurate  Time 
As  this  is  being  written,  we  are 
still  excited  about  the  story  of  how 
Major  Mark  W.  Clark  and  a  small 
group  of  men  prepared  the  way  for 
the  occupation  of  North  Africa.  The 
landing  forces  timed  their  landings 
almost  to  a  second.  Never  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  has  so  large  a  fleet 
of  ships  (850  were  involved)  con¬ 
ducted  so  successful  an  operation. 

Here  on  the  home  front,  accurate 
time  is  more  important  than  ever. 
Millions  of  workers  must  arise  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  be 
at  their  appointed  jobs,  right  on  the 
minute,  if  our  war  production  is  to 
continue  in  high.  In  one  plant  we 
visited  recently,  all  of  the  machinery 
was  allowed  to  idle,  so  that  the  ma¬ 
chines  would  not  cool  off  while  the 
night  shift  took  over  for  the  day  shift. 

The  need  for  a  continuous  watch 
and  clock  repair  campaign  is  obvious, 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  very  few 
jewelry  stores  have  ever  run  such 
advertising  directly  only  to  the  subject 
of  repairs,  it  will  require  some  real 
selling  to  get  one  of  these  campaigns 
in  operation. 

Four  Selling  Themes 
One  store  we  know  of  now  runs 
three  adds  every  week.  Four  themes 
are  used  in  their  copy.  Others  might 
be  used  but  these  four  seem  to  cover 
the  subject.  Here  they  are:  Always 
late,  classification  of  watches,  clocks, 
cost  of  repairs. 

Always  late:  In  every  plant  and 
office  may  be  found  one  or  a  hundred 
people  who  are  almost  always  late. 
When  questioned  about  their  rushing 
in  5,  10  or  30  minutes  late,  they  usu¬ 
ally  come  up  with  perfect  alibis  and 
about  seven  times  out  of  10  they  blame 
their  alarm  clocks  or  their  watches. 
Then  there  is  the  group  who  is  never 
on  time  for  a  business  appointment. 
In  they  come,  all  out  of  breath,  with 
a  perfect  alibi  that  is  hinged  on  poor 
transportation  or  a  faulty  watch.  It 
doesn’t  require  much  imagination  to 
prepare  a  lot  of  advertisements  that 
are  keyed  into  this  theme. 

Classification  of  watches:  In  many 
homes  will  be  found  several  different 
types  and  styles  of  watches.  Wrist 
watches,  as  small  as  a  dime,  old- 
fashioned  watches  of  the  railroad 
type.  $1.00  watches,  even  old  key 
winders.  Special  copy  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  each  classification  of 
watches;  and  if  the  repairman  does 
repair  work  for  railroad  men,  this 
should  be  mentioned  in  all  of  thi.s 
copy. 

Clocks:  We  know  one  clock  collec¬ 
tor  in  New  York  who  has  over  600 
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UNUSUAL  FRONT  PAGE 

The  Portland  Oregonian  Dec.  7  devoted 
half  of  its  front  pago  (above)  to  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Battleship  Oregon  and  a  poem 
"She  Sails  With  the  Tide."  The  famous 
old  battle  wagon  that  day  started  on  its 
way  to  the  scrap  heap. 

different  styles  of  clocks.  Some  of 
tb.em  date  back  to  the  18th  Century. 
All  are  running.  What  a  mad  house 
when  they  start  sounding  the  quarter 
hours,  half  hours  and  hour  time.  These 
clocks  keep  one  repairman  busy  every 
day  of  the  year. 

We  have  been  told  that  90%  of  all 
homes  have  one  or  more  good,  serv¬ 
iceable  clocks  waiting  for  some  kind 
of  repairman  to  fix  them. 

Cost  of  Repairs:  Most  of  us  are  just 
a  little  bit  skeptical  of  watch  and 
clock  repairmen.  This  happens  every 
day.  A  prospective  customer  enters 
a  watch  repair  store  or  shop.  The 
clock  or  watch  is  placed  on  the  count¬ 
er.  The  repairman  inserts  an  enlarg¬ 
ing  glass  in  one  eye.  He  looks  the 
job  over  carefully;  removes  his  glass, 
and  says: — “It  will  cost  $550  for  a 
complete  repair  job.”  The  customer 
says: — “Well,  what  does  this  $5.50 
cover?”.  Then  the  repairman  clears 
his  throat  and  proceeds  to  tell  the 
customer  just  what  he  is  going  to  do. 
But,  when  he  has  finished,  few  of  us 
have  any  idea  as  to  just  why  the  re¬ 
pairman  wants  $5.50  to  put  our  clock 
in  repair. 

Watch  repairmen  are  either  honest 
or  not.  Most  of  them  are  honest,  but 
many  consumers  think  otherwise.  So, 
it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  patience  and 
expert  work  to  build  good  will  for  the 
advertiser  who  uses  this  campaign. 
"Long  Haul  Campaign” 

Jewelry  stores,  like  many  other 
stores,  will  see  their  volume  shrink  in 
1943.  Merchandise  will  be  difficult  to 
obtain.  Some  lines  are  already  froz¬ 
en;  they  cannot  be  manufactured. 
Tlierefore,  the  store  that  expects  to 
remain  in  business  will  need  new 
sources  of  revenue.  Watch  and  clock 
repairing  is  the  answer.  Consumers 
are  going  to  have  to  get  along  with 
the  timepieces  they  now  own.  They 
can,  if  they  immediately  have  all  of 
their  “dead”  timepieces  put  in  first 
class  working  order. 

Newspapers  are  the  ideal  medium 
for  this  campaign.  Run  the  ads  three 
times  a  week — winter,  summer,  spring 
and  fall.  Remember,  no  one  knows 
when  a  timepiece  is  going  to  stop. 
Some  of  them  stop  their  busy  ticking 
every  day  of  the  year.  The  only  way 
to  get  most  of  the  repair  business  in 
any  town  is  to  start  a  continuous 
schedule  and  keep  it  going  three  times 
a  week,  52  weeks  a  year. 

A  word  of  caution: — Be  sure  the 
prospect  you  sell  has  competent  re¬ 
pairmen  and  is  a  man  whom  you  know 
to  be  fair  when  he  quotes  the  cost  of 
a  repair  job. 
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ABC  Board 
Adopts 
New  Rules 


Overseas  Subscriptions 
Clarified  .  .  .  Amendntenb 
Made  at  N.  Y.  Meeting 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  tke 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  held  k 
New  York  on  Dec.  4,  the  followin 
rules  were  adopted: 

“Overseas  Subscriptions:  Add  k 
Chapter  B,  Article  I,  Section  2,  « 
Paragraph  (i) :  ‘Copies  of  publication 
directed  to  men  overseas  in  can  ^ 
post  offices,  where  destination  is  »• 
known,  shall  be  set  up  in  Paragraph 
10  and  11  under  the  heading  “Militm 
Service — Destination  Unknown.”  Sob 
scriptions  addressed  to  men  in  tk 
service  who  are  in  the  United  State 
shall  be  set  up  under  the  towns  tad 
states  to  which  the  copies  a«  ad. 
dressed.’  The  above  to  become  (dec- 
tive  with  the  Publisher’s  Statein(s!i 
for  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  1 
1942. 

“Subscription  Offer  Based  on  News¬ 
stand  Price;  Add  to  Chapter  k 
Article  I,  Section  3:  ‘When  an  dSe 
is  made  based  on  the  subscriptiK 
price  which  is  current  at  the  tne 
such  offer  is  made  and  such  prices 
compared  with  an  increased  news¬ 
stand  price  which  has  been  annoooeed 
or  determined  upon  but  which  ha; 
nut  yet  taken  effect,  the  subscriplioc 
price  quoted  must  equal  at  least  SH 
of  the  newsstand  value  quoted  in  ds 
offer.  This  stipulation  shall  not  apph 
if  the  newsstand  price  current  at  tk 
time  the  offer  is  made  is  quoted  k 
juxtaposition  and  with  equd  pnni- 
nence  to  that  “of  the  increased  news¬ 
stand  price  and,  provided  further,  Ik 
new  subscription  price  (if  any  is  A 
quoted  in  juxtaposition”.’ 

“Recalling  Audit  Report:  To  h 
added  to  Chapter  D,  Article  I,  as  Sec¬ 
tion  15;  ‘If,  for  any  reason,  an  Aai 
Report  subsequent  to  its  release 
be  found  or  believed  to  be  income 
the  managing  director  may  recall  mi 
Audit  Report.  In  the  event  that  > 
Audit  Report  is  recalled,  a  bulletin k 
that  effect  shall  be  sent  to  the  n«- 
bers  and  to  directories  using  mi 
Audit  Report.’ 

“Chapter  A,  Article  3,  Section  l(i) 
The  board  adopted  a  recommendtfKt 
of  the  committee  on  circulation  nda 
and  methods  that  the  words  ^ 
annual’  be  added  to  the  first  senteuc 
of  the  above  rule,  making  the  senteas 
read:  ‘Where  subscriptions  for  ta 
or  more  publications  are  sold  in  cob- 
bination,  the  total  amount  paid  by  Ik 
subscriber  must  be  at  least  50%  i 
tbe  aggregate  basic  annual  pitocf 
the  publications  included  and  it 
not  be  less  than  what  the  suhosfc 
would  have  to  pay  if  he  puri** 
the  highest  priced  publication  hj  k 
self  at  its  full  basic  price,  pl*** 
less  than  30%  of  the  total  of  the  * 
basic  prices  of  the  other  publksli* 
in  the  combination’.” 

■ 

WOMAN.  21.  EDITOR 

Mi.ss  Wanda  Hall,  21,  became  one* 
California's  youngest  woman  eitf 
Dec.  11  when  she  was  appointed  e# 
of  the  Aziusa  (Cal.)  Herald.  Sheki 
served  as  a.ssistant  editor  tor  th*!** 
year  and  previously  as  society  e®* 
In  addition  to  editorial  duties  Ip 
Hall  handles  some  news 
sells  advertising,  and  assists 
makeup  in  the  pressroom.  Last^ 
she  was  secretai'y  of  the  NewspsP' 
Women’s  Association  of  San  G»^ 
Valley.  Charles  Williams,  forp?*" 
tor  of  the  Herald,  has  been  indut** 
into  the  Army. 
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AN  ORDER  to  break  a  stoi^  trans¬ 
mitted  on  the  AP  trunk  wire  Mon¬ 
day  night,  Dec.  14,  made  it  appear 
that  a  sailor  was  not  pleased  with 
Madeleine  Carroll’s  kisses.  It  ap¬ 
peared  this  way: 

New  York,  Dec.  14 — Screen  actress 
Madeleine  Carroll,  who  has  been  de¬ 
voting  much  of  her  time  to  aiding 
the  U.  S.  merchant  marine,  devoted 
a 'Couple  of  very  important  seconds 
to  one  sailor  yesterday. 

She  kissed  Walter  Root,  22-year-old 
Kansas  City  seaman,  when  he  became 
the  ten  thousandth  graduate  of  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Service  Training  sta¬ 
tion  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  L.  I. 

Said  Root: 

bust  it  bust  it 
■ 

The  headwriter  on  the  Somerset 
(Pa.)  American  has  been  having  his 
fun  with  recent  launchings  of  war¬ 
ships,  to  wit: 

New  Jersey 
Slides  Into 
The  Delaware 
And  this  one,  too: 

Miami  Slips 
Into  Waters 
From  Cramps' 

■ 

IF  YOU  anticipate  being  killed  in  an 
accident  it  is  just  as  well  to  prepare 
the  claim  in  advance.  To  wit: 
KIIXED  BY  ELECTRIC  WIRE 
ON  ROAD, 

WIDOW  CLAIMS  $24,000  DAMAGES 
— Montreal  Gazette  headline. 

■ 

THE  advertising  manager  of  a  certain 
daily  sent  in  one  of  those  unprint¬ 
able  Short  Takes  resulting  from  a 


typographical  error.  He  doubted  that 
it  could  be  reprinted,  and  so  he  of¬ 
fered  another,  equally  risque,  and 
signed  off  “Blushingly  yours.”  We 
promptly  filed  both  in  our  secret  ar¬ 
chives,  but  think  he  rates  a  Short 
Take  for  what  appeared  at  the  bottom 
of  the  letter.  It  was: 

WAK/ns 

(ns - no  stenographer) 

■ 

THE  TRUTH  of  the  saying  that  “hell 
hath  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned” 
was  never  more  evident  than  in  the 
following  bold  face  display  ad  on  the 
amusement  page  of  the  Nevoburyport 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  in  which  a  wife 
interpreted  literally  her  husband’s 
“left  my  bed  and  board”  notice: 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

I  did  not  leave  John  Jones' 
bed  and  board.  It  was  my  bed 
given  me  by  my  uncle  and  I 
was  kicked  out  of  it  and  put 
out,  and  as  for  my  bills  he 
never  was  responsible.  I  was 
for  his  and  the  ones  I  wasn't 
have  never  been  paid. 

MRS.  RUTH' JONES 

War  Letters  to  Families 
IN  ADDI'TION  to  sending  every  staff 
member  now  in  military  service  a 
copy  of  the  paper,  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  is  publishing  a  series 
of  composite  letters  to  each  member 
of  the  Tribune’s  family  in  the  war 
service.  Starting  Nov.  10,  a  printed 
notice  was  placed  in  each  Tribune 
employe’s  pay  envelope,  requesting 
him  to  help  in  the  preparation  of 


these  printed  letters  by  furnishing  in¬ 
teresting  news  that  the  boys  in  the 
service  would  not  see  in  the  Tribune. 
Among  the  items  contributed  to  the 
first  letter  was  the  following: 

“Add  classic  headlines:  A  scare  head 
on  page  one,  section  two,  declared 
in  the  first  issues  run  off  from  the 
home  Friday  that  ‘CHEST  DRIVE 
LAUNCHED  IN  CITY’S  PANTS.’ 
And  the  deck — ‘Ebcpect  Report  From 
Industrial  Front  Wednesday.’  Derby 
left  the  slot  like  a  bullet  from  a  gun 
to  catch  that  one.” 

Those  in  service  are  also  invited  to 
contribute  news  to  the  letter  and  to 
keep  the  Tribune  advised  as  to  their 
location. 

Christmas  Service  Edition 
'THE  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News  is 

getting  out  a  special  Christmas  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  “Jeep,”  a  weekly  edition 
edited  exclusively  for  men  in  the 
service.  The  special  edition  will  con¬ 
tain  Ad-o-grams  from  business  con¬ 
cerns  and  individuals  to  the  men  in 
the  service,  the  Ad-o-gram  being  a 
cheerful  message  to  the  fighting  men. 
Regular  editions  of  the  “Jeep”  carry 
no  advertising,  but  the  Ad-o-grams 
in  the  special  will  run  as  advertising. 
Letters  from  service  men  saying  they 
missed  the  ads  led  to  the  idea. 

Essay  Contest  on  Ads 
THE  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  has 
launched  a  $1,000  essay  contest  to 
“determine  the  general  public’s  knowl¬ 


edge  of  advertisi^  and  how  it  wotki' 


^  ^ 


Save  on  Composition  and  Engraving 
With  NEA^s  Year-End  Pages! 

NEA  has  prepared  three  special  full  pages  for 
editions  marking  the  end  of  1942.  These  may  be 
grouped  in  one  issue  or  used  singly,  one  a  day. 
The  material  includes: 

1.  1942— CAMERA  PICTURES  A  WORLD 

AT  WAR  .  .  .  Dramatic  pictures  from  the  most 
dramatic  news  story  of  all  time — the  }»lohal  war. 

2.  CAMERA  LOOKS  AT  THE  1942 
SPORTS  YEAR  ...  A  page  of  action  pictures 
high-lighting  the  thrills  of  the  sports  season. 

3.  1942  IN  REVIEW— HISTORY  DAY- 
BY-DAY  ...  A  complete  chronological  record  of 
one  of  the  most  eventful  years  in  history,  together 
with  outstanding  Herblock  cartoons  for  each  month 
of  the  year. 

Available  to  newspapers  In  mat  form  at  low 
rates.  An  opportunity  for  newspapers  to  save  on 
local  composition  and  engraving.  Write  or  wire 
for  complete  information. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


(Continuing  to  Advertise  Duriiw^ 
War?”;  2,  “Why  Does  the  Adve^ 
Merchant  Sell  Newest  and  FtpaZ 
Merchandise  at  a  Lower  Price  thm 
His  Non-Advertising  C<Knpetitor?M 
“Why  Does  It  Pay  to  Read  the  Ad. 
vertisements  Before  Starting  on  \ 
Shopping  Tour,  Especially  Betwe* 
Now  and  Christmas?”.  'The  conta 
will  close  at  midnight,  Dec.  24.  dj. 
server  staff  members,  advertisb 
agency  employes  and  their  1^1^ 
and  professional  advertising  men  and 
women  cannot  enter. 

EXPLAINS  NAVY  AD 

Washington,  Dec.  13 — Recent  devd- 
opments  prompted  the  Wojhinjto, 
Star  to  publish  the  following  noti# 
in  one  of  its  news  sections  today 
“The  Navy  recruiting  advertisemm 
appearing  on  page  13  of  Thu  Wtd 
magazine  section  of  this  issue  of  the 
Star,  was  prepared  and  printed  piw 
to  the  manpower  order  issued  by  the 
President  on  Dec.  5,  which  euh 
further  voluntary  enlistments  in  the 
Navy.” 

FOR  SERVICE  MEN 

The  Summit  (N.  J.)  Herald,  weekly 
Dec.  3  issued  a  46-page  “Service  Men'i 
Christmas  Greetings  Edition,”  mail«| 
to  all  local  men  in  service.  It  was  the 
largest  edition  in  the  Herald’s 


RETAIL  SALES  UP 

in  Worcester 

According  to  Sales  Management's  preliminary  estimates 
for  the  calendar  year  1942  as  compared  with  the  year 
previous,  Worcester's  retail  sales  will  show  a  gain  of  15.8 
per  cent  —  $1 9,750,000  —  over  the  city's  own  high  figures 
for  prosperous  1941.  Worcester's  percentage  gain  is  the 
highest  of  any  Massachusetts  city  listed,  and  tops  the 
average  U.  S.  gain  by  4.8  per  cent. 

Buying  power  climbs  steadily  in  this  solidly  prosperous 
market  —  the  heart  of  industrial  New  England.  The  Worcester 
Market  —  city  and  suburban  —  is  effectively  covered  by  The 
Telegram-Gozette  ALONE.  Circulation  more  than  138,0(X) 
daily.  Population:  City  193,694.  City  and  Retail  Zone  440,770. 


TELEGRAM  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 

G£0QC£  r.  doOTH, 

PAUL  BLOCK  ASSOCIATCS  ,  M  AXIONAL  B  C  P  C  E  S  C  NT  ATiVf  S 

OWNERS  oir  RADIO  STATION  WTAC 


DECEMBER  19,  1942 


To  All  Gannett  Men: 


This  is  a  tribute  from  a  general  man¬ 
ager  to  the  greatest  organization 
in  the  newspaper  business  in  America. 

I  mean  both  upstairs  and  downstairs. 

Up  to  Dec.  1  st  Gannett  newspaper  cities 
had  gathered  1 1 8,660  tons  of  scrap.  If 
you  want  to  know  how  much  scrap  that 
is,  it’s  4,746  good  full  carloads. 

You  blew  in  time  and  space  like  drunken 
sailors,  used  9,867  man  hours  outside 
the  plant  organizing  and  handling  the 
job.  That’s  1,233  eight-hour  days, 
246.5  forty-hour  weeks  and  equals  one 
man’s  time  for  4  years,  9  months  and 
1 8  days.  Mechanical  man-hours  are 
not  included. 

And  you  ate  up  newsprint  to  the  tune 
of  461 .8  pages.  Extravagant,  says  you, 
and  so  says  I,  but  listen  to  this  one:  In 
spite  of  this  lavish,  lid’s-off  program 
which  nobody  wanted  to  curtail,  those 
461  pages  produced  an  average  per 
page  of  246.9  tons  of  scrap,  just  about 
three  tons  short  of  ten  carloads  per 
page. 

Here’s  how  you  used  the  461  pages: 
You  used  217  pages  of  news  stories  and 
ballyhoo,  1 20  pages  of  pictures  and  1 24 
pages  of  advertising.  You  wrote  3,798 
news  stories  and  made  most  of  the  1 ,787 
pictures  which  you  ran  with  them. 

I  haven’t  figured  out  how  much  news¬ 


print  and  zinc  you  used.  I’m  afraid  I’d 
be  shot. 

Uncle  Sam  wanted  an  average  of  100 
pounds  per  capita  from  your  people. 
Nine  of  you  beat  that,  some  knocked  it 
cockeyed  and  you  averaged  way  over 
100  pounds  per  capita. 

With  3  of  you  still  to  be  heard  from 
and  with  incomplete  returns  from  those 
who  have  reported,  you  sold  the  gift 
scrap  which  you  gathered  for  $1 16,319 
and  gave  the  money  to  war  efforts  or 
charities  in  your  towns.  Here’s  how: 

Rochester,  $40,000;  Utica,  $18,510; 
Elmira,  $22,360;  Danville,  $10,399; 
Hartford,  ^,500;  Ithaca,  $2,566; 
Clean,  $2,360;  Saratoga,  $1,800; 
Massena,  $1,627;  Malone,  $727;  Og- 
densburg,  $4,600;  Newburgh,  $2,870. 

You  contributed  your  part— more  than 
your  part — to  the  greatest  and  most  dra¬ 
matic  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
newspapers  in  the  history  of  journalism. 
Any  doubts?  Then  listen;  with  scrap 
still  coming  in,  the  newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  have  gathered  6  million  tons.  The 
government  asked  hopefully  for  4  mil¬ 
lion.  How  much  is  4  million?  Well, 
Admiral  S.  M.  Robinson  told  us  that 
4  million  tons  of  metal  would  build 
many  times  over  all  of  the  battleships 
of  all  the  world  combined. 

Just  another  nuisance  job  around  the 
shop,  eh?  Well,  you  loyal  American 
newspapermen,  think  it  over. 

I’m  proud  as  hell  of  you. 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  1,  1942. 
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ONE  of  the  finest  children’s  features 

ever  produced  is  the  “Teenies  Ween¬ 
ies,"  which  has  appeared  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  off  and  on  for  near¬ 
ly  30  years.  Drawn  by  William 
Donahey,  it  has  been  distributed  na¬ 
tionally  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  since  May,  1941, 
when  it  was  taken  on  for  the  third 
time. 

Donahey,  who  is  the  brother  of  an¬ 
other  well-known  artist  and  of  the 
former  Governor  of  Ohio,  first  drew 
his  feature  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
back  in  1914.  It  was  discontinued  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  after  he  joined  the  armed 
services  and  was  not  revived  until 
October,  1933,  when  the  syndicate  took 
it  on.  It  ran  for  a  year  then  before 
being  discontinued 

H«i  Pr*d«c*d  leek 

L&st  year,  the  CT-NYNS  resumed 
its  publication.  The  story,  according 
to  the  syndicate,  is  that  little  Joey 
Reeve,  grandson  of  Captain  Josei^  M. 
Patterson,  head  of  the  syndicate, 
urged  his  grandfather  to  take  on  a 
comic  to  appeal  to  youngsters  under 
the  ’teen-ages. 

Donahey  was  born  in  a  small  Ohio 
village.  After  leaving  the  Cleveland 
Art  School,  he  followed  his  elder 
brother,  J.  H.  Donahey,  as  cartoonist 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  While 
on  ihe  Plain  Dealer  staff  he  did  vari¬ 
ous  features  for  children  until  he 
joined  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  cre¬ 
ated  the  ’’Teenie  Weenies.’’ 

Recently,  Whittlesey  House  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  book  Donahey  has 
done  in  many  years.  Called  “Teenie 
Weenie  Town,”  it  tells  the  adventures 
of  these  likable  tiny  people  no  taller 
than  matches.  It  is  illustrated  with 
10  color  full-pages.  This  week,  the 
publishers  asked  Donahey  for  another 
book;  the  first  was  going  so  well. 

Movies  Buy  King  Book 

“GUADALCANAL  DIARY,”  written 

by  Richard  Tregaskis,  International 
News  Service  war  correspondent, 
about  the  occupation  and  defense  of 
the  South  Pacific  island,  has  been  sold 
to  Twentieth  Century-Fox,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  announced  this  week. 
The  book  will  be  published  by  Ran¬ 
dom  House  next  month  and  has  been 
chosen  as  the  February  selection  of 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  It  will 
be  serialized  by  King  in  picture  form. 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  will  start  pro¬ 
duction  immediately  on  the  movie. 
Meanwhile,  Tregaskis  is  back  on 
Guadalcanal  after  a  rest  in  Honolulu 
and  has  not  yet  been  informed  that 
his  book  is  a  hit  and  will  be  made 
into  a  movie. 

Jose  Carioca,  latest  character  crea¬ 
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tion  of  Walt  Disney,  which  he  devel¬ 
oped  following  his  good  will  tour  of 
South  America,  now  is  being  released 
by  King  as  a  Simday,  colored,  half¬ 
page.  Carioca  is  a  Brazilian  parrot 
and  is  part  of  Disney’s  “Silly  Sym¬ 
phony”  series. 

Graves  Adds  Department 

IN  ADDITION  to  her  duties  as  editor- 

in-chief  and  executive  manager  of 
the  Ralph  H.  Graves  Syndicate,  Mrs. 
Dollie  Sullivan  MacGregor  has  been 
named  to  head  the  new  department 
which  the  syndicate  has  established 
to  handle  picture  rights  for  publishers 
and  authors,  the  syndicate  announced' 
this  week. 

Mrs.  MacGregor  was  formerly  East¬ 
ern  scenario  writer  for  Samuel  Gold- 
wyn,  Inc.,  and  previously  she  was  as¬ 
sistant  scenario  editor  with  Warner 
Brpthers  and  the  Fox  Film  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Rena  Dean,  who  has  been  fic¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  syndicate  for  the 
last  two  years,  is  continuing  in  that 
capacity.  She  handles  second  serial 
rights  of  fiction  for  publishers  and 
authors. 

— S.  J.  Monchak. 


WLB  Orders  N.  Y. 
Strikers  Back  to  Work 

continued  from  page  4 


First-run  Broadway  movie  houses 
and  several  legitimate  theaters  bought 
time  on  WHN.  A  clothing  store  also 
took  time  during  the  emergency. 

WABC  had  an  arrangement  with 
every  paper  except  PM  and  the  Daily 
News,  which  worked  exclusively  with 
WNEW,  to  read  their  local  feature 
stories  over  the  air  during  the  12  mid¬ 
night  to  6  a.m.  period.  In  addition, 
this  station  carried  first-run  movie 
house  advertising  and  that  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post.  WABC  also  read 
comic  strips  over  the  air. 

WMCA,  which  daily  broadcasts 
Times  News,  increased  that  news  pe¬ 
riod  from  three  to  five  minutes.  Work¬ 
ing  with  the  League  of  New  York 
Theaters,  which  represents  all  the 
local  legitimate  theaters,  this  station 
also  carried  theater  advertising. 
Broadway  and  local  movie  houses  als<j 
took  spot  time. 

WXQR,  which  broadcast  news  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  World-Telegram  during 
the  walkout,  also  carried  advertising 
from  one  department  store. 

New  Y'ork’s  newspaper  readers— the 
nation’s  greatest  such  concentration — 
learned  during  the  strike  what  it  feels 
like  to  be  without  their  daily  news 
of  the  world.  They  didn’t  like  it  and 
didn’t  hesitate  to  say  so. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of 
many  persons  subway  riders,  who 
countless  times  have  been  caricatured 
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as  moles  burrowed  deep  into  their 
newspapers  while  speeding  under¬ 
ground,  carried  on  animated  conversa¬ 
tions  with  their  neighbors.  As  one 
they  deplored  the  strike. 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Ec;gle,  made  the  following 
announcement  shortly  before  the 
WLB  order: 

“During  the  period  of  the  strike  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  has  confined  its  cir¬ 
culation  efforts  comfdetely  to  what 
it  considers  its  own  reader  audience — 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island.  No  papers 
have  been  circulated  in  any  district 
or  to  stands  or  dealers  that  previously 
had  not  handled  the  Eagle.  Ibere 
were  no  papers  sent  to  Manhattan 
other  than  to  the  stands  adjacent  to 
Brooklyn  subway  stations  and  to  the 
regular  outlets  for  the  Eagle.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  proselyte  either  in 
circulation  or  advertising  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Manhattan  publishers.” 

During  the  walkout  PM  reprinted 
headlines  from  the  struck  papers  and 
also  digested  the  comics  daily.  In 
addition,  the  paper  carried  an  editorial 
saying  it  was  opposed  to  the  walkout, 
urging  strikers  to  return  to  work. 

The  Hotel  Astor,  which  is  in  the 
Times  Square  area,  solved  the  news 
problem  for  its  guests  by  printing  a 
daily  mimeographed  digest  of  the 
struck  dailies’  headlines.  ’The  idea  was 
Hy  Gardner’s,  the  Astor  publicity  man. 


New  Yorkers  saw  strange  makeii. 
on  reading  their  favorite  papers 
they  appeared  Thursday. 

The  World-Telegram,  for  exampk 
condensed  the  Monday,  Tuesday 
Wednesday  columns  of  its  top-flw. 
columnists,  while  the  Jour^ 
American  published  four  days  e 
comics. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  printing  a  W 
edition,  condensed  news  events  of  th( 
three  newspaperless  days,  while  tin 
Post  reprinted  its  $10,000  Famoit 
Names  Contest  blanks. 

During  the  strike,  members  of  othe  I 
unions  under  contract  with  the  stnid  I 
papers  continued  to  report  for  wott  S 
despite  the  picket  lines.  I 

Nat  Einhorn,  executive  secretary  oi  I 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York  I 
informed  shop  chairmen  on  the  vj.  I 
rious  papers  not  to  “assume  m  * 
duties  which  might  be  construed  t 
aiding  in  efforts  to  break  the  strike.' 

The  World-Telegram  bought  time  a 
Station  WQXR  and  the  Times  ex¬ 
tended  its  hourly  broadcasts  ore 
WMCA. 

The  strike  marked  the  first  tmt 
since  pressmen  quit  in  1923  that  thm 
has  been  no  delivery  of  newspaper 
to  newsstands  in  New  York. 

A  number  of  newsdealers  struck) 
year  ago,  but  ‘  at  that  time  paper 
could  be  purchased  throughout  th 
city. 


With  hundreds  of  women,  old  and  young,  turn¬ 
ing  to  war  work,  Alice  Seneff  of  our  woman’s 
staff,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  War  Training 
courses  sponsored  by  the  government.  Result — 
enrollment  in  war  training  classes  skyrocketed. 
Pittsburgh  women  are  earning  and  spending 
more  money  than  ever  before  and  .... 

PITTSBURGH  WOMEN  READ  THE 
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bear  in  mind  that  although  The  Associated  Press  has 
competition  in  North  America,  the  owners  of  that  com¬ 
petition  both  are  members  of  The  Associated  Press  and 
are  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  de¬ 
livery  of  a  truthful,  unbiased  news  report  without  any 
propaganda  whatsoever,  government  inspired  or  other¬ 
wise  inspired.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the 
owners  of  both  competing  agencies  will  stand  four¬ 
square  for  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  by  The 
Associated  Press,  in  which  each  has  a  large  interest,  as 
well  as  by  the  agencies  that  they  own.  Thus  I  am  con- 
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Censor  Wins 
Round  Before 
Senate  Group 

Intelligence  Officers  Reveal 
Value  of  Information  Ob¬ 
tained  in  Censoring  Moils 

Washington,  Dec.  15 — ^Byron  Price 
was  winning  the  “battle  of  internal 
censorship”  this  week,  but  with  the 
likelihood  that  Congress  in  its  next 
session  will  spell  out  his  jurisdiction 
with  greater  clarity. 

Director  Price  and  his  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship  were  examined  at  length  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  fol¬ 
lowing  the  complaint  by  Gov.  Ernest 
Gruening  that  mail  to  and  from 
Alaska,  including  newspapers,  was  be¬ 
ing  subjected  to  censorship  on  political 
as  well  as  military  matters.  Hus 
charge  was  spotlight^  by  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  just  completed  action  on 
a  bill  extending  the  right  of  intercep¬ 
tion  to  information  passing  between 
the  United  States  and  its  territorial 
possessions,  whereas  existing  law  cov¬ 
ers  only  matter  moving  to  or  from  a 
foreign  country.  The  Senate  recalled 
the  bill  and  launched  the  inquiry 
through  Its  judiciary  committee, 
liddi*  lacks  Price 

Mr.  Price  made  his  first  appearance 
before  the  committee  last  week.  Asked 
for  his  legal  authority  to  search  “in¬ 
ternal”  mails,  he  referred  the  ques¬ 
tioning  Senator  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  This  week  Attorney  General 
Francis  Biddle  backed  Mr.  Price  and 
insisted  precedent  may  be  found  in 
approved  practices  of  every  major  war 
in  which  the  United  States  has  en¬ 
gaged.  The  power  rests  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  was  contended. 

The  Office  of  Censorship  was  to  be 
put  on  the  griddle  for  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  misuse  of  the  power 
to  examine  mail.  Letters  disctissing 
political  affairs  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
administrative  matters  in  Alaska  had 
been  circulated  among  officials  con¬ 
cerned.  Mr.  Price  said  there  has  been 
no  general  circularization  of  any 
seized  matter,  but  he  made  no  effort 
to  convince  that  there  had  been  no 
errors  in  the  operations  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  subordinates  involved. 
Uacevarad  Axle  Aqaatt 

Called  to  throw  additional  light  on 
the  subject,  Capt.  Ellis  M.  Zacharias. 
acting  director  of  naval  intelligence; 
Brig.-Gen.  Hayes  A.  Komer,  deputy 
chief  of  military  intelligence,  and  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  chief  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  told  the  sena¬ 
tors  in  executive  session  of  numerous 
instances  in  which  national  security 
had  been  protected  by  interception  of 

$11,289,000 
A  WEEK 

That's  a  lot  of  money  going  into  the 
hands  of  Maryland  workers.  That's  an 
increase  of  164%  or  7  million  dollars 
a  week  more  than  their  earnings  in 
September  two  years  ago. 
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effectively  and  economically  through 
the  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday 
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messages.  A  ring  refueling  Axis  sub¬ 
marines  had  been  found,  subversive 
individuals  in  other  work  had  been 
apprehended,  the  passage  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  Switzerland  and  potential  Axis 
“underground”  agents  was  stopped, 
disclosure  of  the  full  force  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  blow  at  Pearl  Harbor  had  been 
delayed  until  it  was  too  late  for  the 
Nipponese  to  follow  up  their  advan¬ 
tage. 

Members  of  the  committee  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  they  had  been  impressed. 
The  consensus  was  that  the  bill  will  be 
re-enacted  in  a  few  months  with  some 
new  language  which  will  make  inter¬ 
nal  censorship  applicable  only  to 
“military  information.” 

■ 

Re>elect  Lewis  Wood 
Gridiron  Club  Head 

Washington,  Dec.  12 — The  Gridiron 
Club  tonight  retained  in  office  for 
1943,  its  1942  officers  headed  by  Lewis 
Wood  of  the  New  York  Times  bureau 
as  president. 

Mr.  Wood  became  the  first  second- 
termer  since  1918  when,  as  now,  club 
activities  were  curtailed  by  war  con¬ 
ditions.  Other  officers  who  were  con¬ 


tinued  for  another  term  are:  Charles 
Orville  Gridley,  Chicago  Sun,  vice- 
president;  J.  Harry  Cunningham,  sec¬ 
retary;  Charles  G.  Ross,  St,  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  treasurer;  Ernest  G. 
Walker,  historian. 

Marquis  W.  Childs  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  was  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  following  new  mem¬ 
bers,  previously  elected,  were  initi¬ 
ated:  Eldward  T.  FoUiard,  Washington 
Post;  Richard  L.  Harkness,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer;  Dewey  L.  Fleming, 
Baltimore  Sun;  J.  Roscoe  Drummond, 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  Gridiron 
Club  dinners  of  other  years,  tonight’s 
was  reserved  for  members  only.  The 
place  customarily  occupied  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was 
turned  over  to  Clifford  K.  Berryman, 
a  member  for  36  years.  Mr.  Berry¬ 
man  is  the  Washington  Star’s  political 
cartoonist.  His  son.  James  K.  Berry¬ 
man,  also  a  Gridironer,  is  that  news¬ 
paper’s  sports  cartoonist. 

SPECIAL  EDITION 

Hie  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  100-page  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  edition. 


Felix  Gotten  to  Head 
Natl  Press  Club 

Washington,  Dec.  14— Felix  Cotie- 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Inte 
national  News  Service  will  be  electee 
president  of  the  National  Press  Qm 
for  1943,  in  the  annual  balloting  Setu,. 
day  afternoon. 

Other  candidates  who  will  be  electee 
to  offices,  without  contest,  are:  Sani 
O’Neal,  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  vice- 
president;  Warren  B.  Franci,  la 
Angeles  Times,  secretary;  George! 
Combs,  Baltimore  Sun,  treasurer- Al¬ 
fred  F.  Flynn,  Wall  Street  Josm 
financial  secretary;  Bert  Andieis 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Jea 
S.  Cottrell,  Charlotte  Observer,  three- 
year  terms  on  board  of  govensm 
Paul  Wooton,  New  Orleans  Ttmu 
Picayune,  one  year  term  on  board  o( 
governors. 

The  day’s  only  contest  will  be  in 
two  places  as  two-year  memben  d 
the  board  of  governors.  The  rmis 
are  Carter  Brooke  Jones  of  the  Wuli. 
ington  Star,  J.  Lacey  Reynolds  d  th 
Nashville  Tennessean,  and  Jack  Stin¬ 
nett  of  Associated  Press. 
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Because  of  its  many  outstanding  advant¬ 
ages  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  best  “test  cities”  of  the  Country. 

This  new  booklet  will  give  agencies  and 
manufacturers  a  complete  picture  of  this 
great  market  as  it  exi.«ts  today.  .Send 
for  your  copy  now. 
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We  have  tried  to  think 
of  a  name  for  this 
wartime  service 

}N  e  publish  the  most  complete  and  most  accurate  war 
news  we  can  get— at  any  cost.  We  try  our  utmost  to  interpret 
and  explain  the  meaning  of  this  news  through  the  best 
authorities  available. 


But  there  is  another  and  a  vitally 
important  war  service  which  we  find 
difficult  to  define  and  which  we  per¬ 
form  with  notable  success 

For  instance,  there  are  literally 
scores  of  demands  on  civilians  which 
cannot  be  brought  home  to  them 
through  any  other  medium  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  the  newspaper— 

These  include  all  sorts  of  recruit¬ 
ing  needs  for  the  various  branches 
of  all  the  armed  services  and  mer¬ 
chant  marine— 

And  calls  for  professional  and 
technical  people  in  seemingly  an 
endless  range  of  semi-military  ac¬ 
tivities— 

There  are  blood  banks  to  be  sup¬ 
plied.  harvest  hands  to  be  called  to 
the  fields,  shipyard  and  arms  plant 
workers  to  be  found;  fats,  tin  cans, 
and  other  scrap  to  be  discovered 
and  collected:  day  nurseries  to  be 
established  and  managed  — 

The  problems  and  solutions  of 
wartime  nutrition  must  be  brought 
to  public  awareness,  the  whys  and 


hows  ot  rationing,  of  dimuut.  and 
Civilian  Defense  must  be  explained 

And  people  to  handle  all  these 
must  be  found  in  ever-growing 
numbers 

Each  day  brings  new  needs  — 
every  one  a  uital  war  activity  — 
each  as  important  as  any  other 

Recruiting?  It  is  more  than  merely 
that— for  in  order  to  get  people  to 
do  these  things,  the  newspaper  must 
interpret  the  need  as  well  as  the  rules 
—and  then  must  strive  to  keep  all 
ranks  full  in  the  face  of  violent 
"turnover  ’ 

This  service  your  newspaper  per¬ 
forms.  each  and  every  day.  in  each 
and  every  week  —  with  more  to  come . 
as  new  necessities  come  to  light 

It’s  all  part  of  the  task  ol  helping 
to  win — all  part  of  the  newspaper’* 
war-time  job 

And  to  those  w’ho  respond  to  such 
calls  as  come  through  this  news¬ 
paper.  we  give  thanks  As  you 
serve,  we  profit  in  mutual  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  great  cause 
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AGAINST  WHATEVER 
DARKNESS 


NOW,  now  above  all  other  times  in  memory,  shall  the 
powers  of  judgment,  of  common  sense,  of  intelligence 
and  of  that  deeper  understanding  called  Wisdom,  be 
drawn  upon  by  the  American  people. 

But  knowledge  and  judgment  and  all  the  rest  must  be 
founded  upon  a  priceless  commodity,  INFORMATION. 


The  newspaper  is  the  clear 
channel  through  which  flows,  from 
the  center  of  government  to  the  borders 
of  the  land,  the  constant  stream  of  real* 
istic  information.  And  the  Newspaper  is 
the  clear  channel  through  which  flows, 
from  the  border  to  the  center,  the  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  interpretation,  analysis, 
criticism,  praise  and,  when  necessary, 
condemnation. 

Only  so  long  as  this  channel  can  be 
KEPT  OPEN,  unimpeded  and  unflooded 
by  the  pollution  of  selfish  propaganda — 
only  so  long  CAN  THE  PEOPLE  KNOW. 

Come  whatever  blackouts  there  may, 
the  American  Newspaper  will  be  alert 
to  keep  alive  and  alight  the  WILL  to 
PRINT  and  the  facilities  for  free  expres¬ 
sion.  We  are  in  a  war  on  far-flung  fields, 
but  the  free  newspaper  will  hold  fast  the 
basic  principles  for  which  we  go  forth 
to  battle. 

The  American  Newspaper  will  be 
acutely  on  guard  to  SAVE  AND  PRACTICE 
freedom  in  the  midst  of  the  very  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  battle  which  we  wage  to 
preserve  it.  THIS  is  the  major  contribu¬ 
tion  which  the  newspaper  can  make, 
must  make,  will  make,  toward  the  only 
Way  of  Life  which  can  give  DIGNITY 
and  NOBILITY  to  mankind. 


EVER  IN  THE  153  YEARS 


since  America  became  a  united  nation, 
have  its  newspapers  been  called  upon 
for  such  a  task — so  needful,  difficult  and 
profound.  What  the  people  THINK  of 
their  government,  how  they  ACT  toward 


and  for  their  government,  toward  their 
ideals  and  freedoms,  are  determined  by 
what  they  read  in  their  newspapers. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

PL’BLIC  OPINION  is  the  irresistible 
force  in  a  democracy.  Public  Opinion  rises 
out  of  information.  Awakened  and 
arisen.  Public  Opinion  moves  all  before 
it.  What  a  responsibility  for  the  news¬ 
paper!  By  its  amazing  information  serv¬ 
ice  and  its  interpretation  of  events,  it 
CREATES  AND  CRYSTALLIZES  the  mighty 
power  of  Public  Opinion.  Because  of  the 
newspaper,  man  KS'OWS  and  then  votes. 

In  all  the  77  years  since  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  today’s  embattled  world 
hammers  at  the  American  mind  with  its 
most  bewildering  problem. 

Public  Opinion  today,  revealed  in  the 
only  large-scale  fashion  in  which  it  can 
be  revealed,  gives  thundering  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  people  fear  not,  no  matter 
how  dangerous,  if  they  are  told  the 
truth,  so  that  they  can  meet  it  with  the 
utmost  foresight. 

The  people  cry  for  competence  and 
not  confusion;  for  patriotic  integrity;  for 
maximum  efi'ort. 

The  people  KNOW  we  head  into  a  new 
and  mixed  economy.  The  rate  of  change 
from  only  yesterday  begins  to  move  like 
lightning.  But  Public  Opinion  wants  sim¬ 
plicity  hitched  to  action. 


t  Y  HY  DO  THE  PEOPLE  feel  as 
they  feel?  Why  do  the  people  WANT 
WHAT  THEY  WANT?  Because  the  News¬ 


papers  of  America  ARE  the  channek 
through  which  the  STREAM  OF  INFOF 
MATION,  interpretation,  enlightenmeni. 
constructive  criticism  continues  to  flow- 
Because  the  lights  along  the  channels* 
reflected  in  the  Newspapers  and  illui®' 
nate  the  needs  of  men. 

The  success  of  that  representaH'^ 
government  which  is  by  and  for  the  p*®" 
pie  rests  upon  their  knowledge  and  undef’ 
standing  of  events,  issues  and  person*!'' 


One  of  a  series  of  Newspaper  Advertisements  prepared  by  the  HEARST 


't'—upon  frank,  fearless  discussion. 

The  newspaper*readinj$  Public  is  the 
informed  public  in  the  world.  ith- 
'iit  a  press,  a  considered  and  informed 
'motional  opinion  by  the  citizens  of  each 
"'"niuiilty  is  impossible. 

*  *  ♦ 

current  of  the  American  News- 
flows  like  an  enrichin}^  river 
our  America.  \’ibraiitly  it  de- 
‘>ps  the  immeasurable  power  of 


Public  Opinion.  It  makes  rich  the  minds 
of  men.  The  American  Newspaper,  in 
its  insistence  upon  competence,  in  the 
stinji  of  its  valid  criticism,  renders  a 
continuiiiji^  and  a  vigilant  service.  It  is 
the  citizen’s  only  complete  check  upon 
his  own  government.  It  h^hts  to  I-KHI-; 
rillv  TACIS  for  all  the  people. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Yes!  The  channel  shall  he  kept  open. 
The  stream  will  flow. 


And  AGAINST  WHATEVER 
DA  RKWESS,  the  citizen  will  be 
armed — armed  with  information,  with 
cold  facts,  with  understanding,  from 
which  he  will  make  up  his  own  mind, 
form  his  own  opinion. 

He  will  he  armed  by  the  eat 
Journals  of  the  People .  . .  THE 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 


^^ponizations  are  welcome  to  reprint  this  Newspaper  Advertisement  with  or  without  credit  line  to  the  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


★  ^ 
■ 

E  ] 

D  ] 

E  &  P  PHOTO  CONTEST 
OUT  "UNTIL  VICTORY 

WHEN  newspapers  large  and  small  Ix'gan  tcj  give 
a  regular  allotment  <»f  daily  space  to  pictures, 
about  10  years  ago,  the  trend  was  immediately 
reflected  in  the  news  of  photographers  and  their 
work  in  the  columns  of  Editor  &  Pubijsiier. 
Eight  years  ago,  publii-ation  of  a  regular  weekly 
column  by  Jack  Price  in  the  interest  of  news 
photographers  w'as  instituteil  and  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  continuously  ever  since.  Seven  years  ago, 
the  Annual  News  Photograph  Contest  w'as  an- 
nc»iinted,  with  cash  awards  each  year. 

Response  to  this  contest  has  been  gratifying 
during  all  the  years  (»f  its  oiieration,  but  after 
long  consideration  in  recent  weeks.  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  has  determined  t«»  susjiend  it  until  the 
war  is  over.  Photographers  from  every  news- 
pajier  offic-e  in  the  country  are  now  either  in 
uniform  or  accrcilited  to  the  armed  forces.  Cam¬ 
eras  and  other  equipment  for  civilian  use  arc 
becoming  increasingly  hard  to  get  and  keep.  Flash 
bulbs  are  going  to  war.  PajK*r  for  prints  has  been 
scarce  and  will  liecome  increasingly  so.  The 
rationing  of  zinc  has  affecteil  the  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  printed  by  all  newspajiers  since  midyear. 

So,  all  things  considereil,  it  does  not  appear 
that  a  picture  contest  at  this  time  is  an  effective 
contribution  toward  victory  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  nor  for  the  current  advancement  of  the 
photographic  craft.  When  the  war  is  won,  when 
men  cease  from  killing  and  return  to  portray  the 
more  pleasant  aspects  of  life  for  newspaper  col¬ 
umns,  Editor  &  Publi.sher  hojies  to  resume  this 
means  of  .stimulating  interest  in  picture  news. 


Whosoever  transgresseth,  and  abideth  not  in  the 
doi-trine  of  Christ,  hath  not  God.  He  that  abideth 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath  both  the  Father 
and  the  .Son.—  //  John:  9, 


West  (\)ast  probably  had  no  such  intentions.  He 
l(M>ked  u|H>n  the  situation  as  painful  and  dis¬ 
graceful  to  his  .service,  as  a  matter  w'hich  ought 
t<i  l)e  kept  from  the  public,  if  po.ssible.  and  in 
any  case,  one  .should  receive  the  minimum  of 
attention.  It  is  often  from  .such  well-intentioned 
regulations  tliat  major  evils  have  developed  in 
all  .strata  of  our  governiiient.  Censorship  is  espe¬ 
cially  su.sceptible  to  abu.se  at  the  hands  of  the 
well-meaning.  I’nle.ss  editors  are  alert  to  every 
step  across  the  prescrilied  line  by  the  cen.sorship 
authorities,  and  unless  every  .such  .step  is  promptly 
and  firmly  resisted,  we  may  come  out  of  this 
war  with  far  less  press  freedom  than  we  had 
when  it  started.  And  in  a  fight  for  the  four 
fn'edoms.  such  a  result  wouhl  1k‘  ironical  indeerl. 


INFORMAL  CENSORSHIP 

ALERTNESS  OF  THE  Ia,.s  AngeU  x  Times'  desk 

and  its  Wa.shington  office  nip|>ed  in  the  bud 
a  form  of  cen.sorship  that  could  well  have  knm-ked 
our  free  press  concept  into  fragments.  Other 
new.spapers  undoubtedly  took  steps  of  their  own, 
hut.  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  Times  spotteil 
the  “bug”  first  and  took  steps  to  kill  it. 

An  unnamed  oflScer  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  was 
accused  of  disloyalty  and  communication  with 
organizations  that  are  generally  regarded  as 
agencies  of  the  enemy.  The  story  was  released 
by  the  local  censor,  with  instructions  that  if  it 
Iv  used  at  all,  no  greater  display  than  a  single 
column  head  be  used.  There  is  no  authority  for 
such  an  order  in  Army  and  Navy  regulations 
imr  in  the  code  of  rules  published  by  the  Office 
of  Censorship,  and  the  high  command  of  Ixith 
seiA’ices  as  well  as  the  Oflfice  of  Censorship  imme- 
•liately  said  the  restriction  was  without  warrant. 

It  is  indeed  an  anomaly  that  the  story  of  the 
detection  of  an  American  officer  doing  the  devil’s 
work  should  have  been  released  under  a  restrii-- 
lion  that  sounds  terribly  remini.scent  i>f  the  press 
techniques  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy.  One 
of  the  early  steps  in  the  conversion  of  free  jour¬ 
nalism  to  propaganda  in  all  of  those  countries 
was  the  issuance  of  orders  on  the  treatment  of 
new’s  and  the  direction  of  eilitorial  I'omment. 
Free  journalism  withenxl  and  died  under  the 
chill  breath  of  jxtlitical  government  cen.sorship — 
and  that  death  was  not  accidental.  It  was  the 
direct  and  intended  result  of  the  }K>licies  of 
men  who  believed  that  war  was  the  j>rimarj- 
instrument  for  national  advancement,  and  who 
knew  that  war  was  im]>ossibIe  so  long  as  fret* 
newspapers  and  free  newspaper  people  could 
••mploy  common  sen.st?  for  the  pre.servation  of 
p»*ace. 

The  y«»img  man  who  issued  the  order  on  the 


a  process  of  clo.ser  editing.  They  won’t  be 
at  all  by  the  closer  selection  of  pictures  denmnj^ 
by  the  rationing  of  ziiw.  They  won’t  be  hurt  k 
the  alKilition  of  wasteful  conqietitive  soliciUtj^ 
of  the  ty|»e  by  which  new.spa|ters  annuallr  bn 
and  .sell  the  same  groups  of  marginal  subsciiliQ 
In  fact,  a  rea.sonable  cut  in  the  amount  of  pot 
pa]jer  available  for  the  duration  of  the  waroufk 
t<»  find  newspajicrs  in  l>etter  .sha|M‘  editoriallT 
finam-ially  when  victory  comes  than  they  vtni 
the  carefn*e  davs  of  liefore  Munich. 


CHANGE  FOR  THE  BETTER 

NEWSPAPERS,  it  is  the  .sincere  hope  of  Editor 

&  Pi  BLisHER,  will  take  in  all  .seriou.sne.ss  the 
recommendations  made  last  week  by  the  New.s- 
paper  Industry  Advisory  Committee  to  the  War 
Production  Board  on  jirint  paper  economy.  By- 
doing  so  promptly,  and  without  further  iinxlding 
or  regulation  by  the  WPB,  they  will  l»e  co- 
o|MTating  with  the  government  for  victory,  and 
they  will  also  put  an  end  to  wasteful  practices  that 
have  cost  them  millions  of  dollars  in  net  profits. 

We  haven’t  any  statistics  gathered  for  this 
s|K*cific  purpo.s*-,  but  study  of  tho.se  made  for  other 
rea.son.s  indicates  that  far  tiai  .small  a  proportion 
of  every  ton  of  white  paper  that  enters  a  pre.ss 
r<M)m  is  reflected  in  net  paid  copies  sold.  In  .some 
offii-es,  we  should  estimate  the  differenc-e  Ix-tween 
the  two  <|uantities  at  as  high  as  per  cent — 
which  means  the  loss  of  a  gross  of  at  least  $12..5(l 
on  e\ery  ton  of  pajH'r  u.seil.  Press-room  wastage 
is  the  least  of  the  leaks  through  which  this  loss 
dribbles.  The  .\dvi.sory  Committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  allows  a  margin  of  .i  per  cent  for  this  and 
other  reasonable  losses  from  gross  tonnage,  ami. 
ba.seil  on  the  experience  of  the  .sorely  rationed 
Briti.sh  pre.ss,  that  seems  to  be  a  .sound  allowance. 

The  major  leak  is  the  return  privilege.  The 
se<s»nd  might  be  called  the  printing  <»f  more  csipies 
than  orders  on  the  laMiks  call  for  in  the  hoia-  that 
they  might  Ik-  sold.  Both  of  the.se  practic-es  are 
unhusincs.slike  and  difficult  to  defend  on  objective 
grounds.  Changes  in  either  will  be  re.sisted  by 
some  circulation  manager,  and  many  metropolitan 
dealers  will  fight  against  abolition  of  returns.  The 
(ibjections  of  neither  can  b«-  controlling  at  a  time 
when  war-time  conditions  of  production  and 
transportation  may  easily  pnaluce  a  serious  short- 
ag«*  of  print  paper. 

On  the  basis  of  present  supplie'.,  it  would  be 
easy  to  con.sider  a  policy  <if  c*oa.sting  for  several 
months,  but  no  policy  isiultl  be  pos.sible  of  more 
disastrous  c-on-sequences.  It  can  only  be  justified 
if  mill  conditions  warranted  the  assumption  that 
stocks  in  publishers’  hands  could  be  maintained 
at  present  levels  for  the  balancr  of  the  year.  There 
is  no  such  assuraiic**.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  mills  cannot  pnaluc*- 
any  such  amounts  of  jirint  i»aper  as  they  made  in 
I»n  and  194?. 

New  spapers  will  l*e  helpi'd  and  not  harmed  by 


I 


NO  MORE  STRIKES 

MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE  who  rely  on  XewY«i 

new.spa|K-r.s  for  information,  hundreds  of  idve. 
tisers  who  regard  the  ])apers  as  vital  to  miiute. 
nance  of  their  ilaily  trade  were  deprived  of  tlxir 
c.s.sential  rights  for  three  days  this  w  eek  by  astrib 
of  an  independent  delivery  employes’  union. 

The  .strike  was  called  at  the  jieak  of  theClnijl. 
mas  advert  i.sing  sea.son  and  at  a  moment  vln 
the  news  from  Africa  was  assuming  a  charactr 
that  was  certain  to  sell  newspaptTs.  Ncfotir 
tions  for  a  new  ifintract  had  been  going  on  mcf 
Summer.  .Vt  one  .stage  a  tentative  agreenni 
was  reached  by  arbitration,  accepted  by  Ik 
]>ublishers,  but  rejected  by  the  union.  IV 
major  point  at  issue  was  the  “freezing”  of  job 
w  hich  would  ordinarily  have  been  ended  is  i 
coii.sequencc  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Tran^ 
tation  order  limiting  the  delivery  of  notf 
l>a|»er.s. 

The  union  demanded  that  all  of  its  members  it 
l>rotected  in  their  situations,  even  tliouf^  tbn 
was  no  opjjortunitj'  for  them  to  give  a  diy'i 
work  for  a  day’s  pay. 

The  union,  which  is  not  affiliated  with  eitlr 
the  AFL  or  the  CIO,  declined  to  accept  a  (tm 
suggestion  from  the  U.  S.  Conciliation  authofitie 
that  the  men  be  ordered  back  to  work  pendinr 
a  .settlement.  It  also  declared  that  its  “ini 
IMMident”  status  furnished  ground  for  refum 
to  abide  by  the  “no  strike”  pledge  given  a  y« 
ago  by  the  leaders  of  the  .\FL  and  the  CIO.  I 
w  as  only  when  the  War  Labor  Board  peremptwil; 
orderetl  the  strike’s  end,  with  arbitration  tobep 
as  soon  as  the  men  resumed  their  duties,  tki 
the  union  heads  reluctantly  complied. 

This  is  not  the  moment  to  judge  the  rights* 
wrongs  of  the  respective  points  submitted  it 
arbitration  by  the  Publishers’  As.siK’iation  of  V 
York  City  and  this  particular  union.  As  a 
crality,  however,  we  can’t  help  »(b.serving  tk 
the  union’s  wish  that  its  members  be  kept « 
the  ])ayroll  until  opportunity  again  arises  k 
their  full  employment  is  altogether  out  of  bj 
with  the  War  Manpower  Commi.ssion’s  desire  h 
have  every  man  and  woman  employed  in  capit 
ties  which  will  best  aid  war  production.  Se» 
idleness,  sinecure  jobs,  and  the  use  of  two « 
three  men  to  do  a  job  that  one  can  perform  <4 
ciently  and  without  hardship  is  no  contribulM 
to  victory.  It  is  the  opposite. 

Newspapers  have  been  declared  “essential  h 
the  war  effort  by  the  War  Manpower  Comnt^ 
sion.  That  can  only  mean  that  the  people  •• 
the  Administration  must  rely  on  the  pres*  ^ 
regular  and  complete  coverage  of  the  day’s «« 
in  a  period  when  almost  every  area  of  huitf 
activity  is  a  war  theatre.  It  cannot  be  bi 
.said  that  the  three-day  suspension  of  eight  Nc 
York  newspajiers  was  a  major  blow  at  naw** 
.security.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
was  in  no  sense  an  exertion  of  force  for 
and  on  that  ground  alone  it  merits  condemn 
tion.  I.rf“t’s  have  no  more  strikes  until  the  g®- 
i-ea.se  firing. 
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pOR  DECEMBER  19,  194  2 

of  the  New  York  Mirror,  has  been  ap- 

npI^QNAL  pointed  editor  of  the  Sunday  Mirror  FOLKS  VvORTH 

j— -T  Magazine.  He  replaces  Kenneth  Me- 

M£RTI0N  Caleb,  who  has  been  transferred  to  lUlO  W  ill  VJ _ 

_ _  .  the  cable  desk.  Mr.  Wagner  continues  t  i  w-  u 

DAVIS  MERWIN,  former  president  his  book  reviewing  daily  and  Sunday.  YOUTHFUL  Jack  mox,  31,  whose 
and  publisher  of  the  Bloomington  jje  has  been  with  the  Mirror  as  book  cartoons  m  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
(IlL)  Pantograph  and  one-time  pub-  reviewer  for  10  years.  Commercial  Appeal  have  been  widely 

jisher  of  the  _  rector  w  W 

jUnneapolis  Star 
las  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  U.  S. 
garine  Corps 
Aviation.  He  has 
lieen  ordered  to 
the  Marine  base 
at  Quantico,  Va. 

A  licensed  pilot, 

Capt.  Merwin 
has  been  taking 

work  in  aero-  named  Spartanburg  Journal  sports  .  u _ 

nautical  engi-  Davis  Merwin  editor.  Mrs.  Irish  Donnelly,  former  ^ 

neering  at  Cali-  .  woman’s  page  editor  of  the  Journal,  „  _  ^  ,,  start  because  he 


Lester  W.  Smith,  managing  editor  of 
the  Janesville  (O.)  News,  will  be  in 
complete  charge  of  the  editorial  end 
of  the  newspaper  as  of  Dec.  21.  Re¬ 
signing  on  that  date  is  James  E.  Alex¬ 
ander,  editor,  who  has  been  in  charge 
since  the  inception  of  the  paper  Oct. 
22, 1939.  Alexander  will  become  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  editor  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  (Minn.)  Tribune  and  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  Dec.  28. 

W.  E.  Seifert,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  state  news  editor,  has  been 
named  Spartanburg  Journal  sports 
editor.  Mrs.  Irish  Donnelly,  former 
woman’s  page  editor  of  the  Journal, 


Commercial  Appeal  have  been  widely 

-  reproduced,  has 

achieved  much 
so  far  in  a  short 
span.  Since  he 
joined  the 
Scripps  -  How¬ 
ard  daily  eight 
years  ago,  his 

work  has  struck 
a  responsive 
chord  among 
Mid-South  read¬ 
ers.  His  assign¬ 
ment  was  diffi- 
Jack  Knox  cult  from  the 

start  because  he 


fomia  Institute  of  Te^ology  smee  bee^  courthouse  reporter’,  vacancy  left  by  the 

1940.  He  visited  his  brother,  Lieut,  succeeding  her  husband  who  has  en-  1®?^  cartoonist,  J.  P. 


Loring  C.  Merwin,  president  and  pub-  listed’ in  ' the 'Xi^y”^  For{e.'™Mrs.  creator  of  “Hambone’s  Medita- 

lisher  of  the  Paragraph,  who  is  on  Dorothy  Uoyd  succeeds  her  as  ^  ‘■®.®®"‘  showing  of  his  work 

duty  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  Great  woman’s  page  editor,  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  f  Memphis  art  gallery  showed  the 
Lakes,  before  reporting  for  active  Mrs.  Helen  Black,  Journal  city  hall  covered  in  recent 

Marine  duty.  reporter,  are  training  as  staff  photog-  yc^rs.  His  cartoons  on  war  intrigue 

W.  Neville,  editor  of  the  Paris  raphers  for  the  newspapers.  Jack  drawn  many  favorable  letters 

(Tex.)  News,  was  honored  Dec.  7  at  Button,  Journal  wire  editor  and  col-  conception  of  the  Memphis 

a  dinner  given  by  the  Paris  Typo-  umnist,  is  assisting  in  writing  Journal  Shelby  County  political  skul- 

graphical  Union.  Neville  has  been  editorials,  due  to  the  prolonged  illness  ^'^Sgery  has  evoked  many  laughs, 

president  or  secretary  of  the  vmion  of  Editor  Pierre  H.  Fike,  now  im-  never  went  to  an  art  school  but 

25  of  the  years  since  he  helped  organ-  proving.  he  does  admit  that  shortly  after  he 


He  never  went  to  an  art  school  but 
he  does  admit  that  shortly  after  he 


25  of  the  years  since  he  helped  organ-  proving.  he  does  admit  that  shortly  after  he 

ae  it  in  1909  and  is  now  president.  N.  Lake,  formerly  of  the  hjs  wife  discovered  that  he 

A.  D.  Macnedl,  publisher  and  man-  York  Herald  Tribune  copy  desk,  bought  a  cartooning  correspon- 

ager  of  the  Glace  Bay  (N.  S.)  Daily  well-known  author  of  historical  course  and  used  only  one  les- 

GczcttCf  has  announced  intention  to  western  novels  and  magazine  stories.  She  pei  suaded  him  to  take  the 

retire  from  the  daily  field  because  of  suffered  serious  injuries  Dec.  12  when  "^hole  course.  He  did  a  booklet  of 
poor  health.  the  auto  he  was  driving  plunged  down  cartoons  for  the  Democratic  National 

Cy  Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  Post  n  200-foot  canyon  in  San  Diego,  Cal.  Executive  Committee  in  1932  while 


poor  health.  the  auto  he  was  driving  plunged  down  cartoons  for  the  Democratic  National 

Cy  Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  Post  n  200-foot  canyon  in  San  Diego,  Cal.  Executive  Committee  in  1932  while 
Gozetfe  cartoonist,  was  injured  when  Elarly  Deane,  Jr.,  formerly  on  the  lancing.  A  native  of  Nashville, 

the  automobile  he  was  operating  Corpus  Christi  Caller,  has  joined  the  Tctin.,  he  worked  as  cartoonist  on  the 
skidded  on  an  icy  street  on  Dec.  9.  San  Antonio  Light  reportorial-rewrite  Nashville  Tennessean  before  going  to 
He  sustained  a  fractured  nose  and  staff.  Frank  Gibler,  former  U.  S.  Memphis  and  previously  did  cartoons 
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body  bruises.  censorship  office  employe,  also  is  a  Knoxville  Journal. 

Gladys  Dudley  Lindner,  wife  of  recent  reportorial  staff  addition.  An-  He  has  a  wife  and  four  children, 
Clarence  R.  Lindner,  general  manager  other  is  Katherine  Dillard,  from  the  Jack,  Jr.,  11,  Joe,  7.  Phoebe,  4,  and 


of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  has  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
compiled  a  book  of  criticism  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Sr 


Britt,  2.  He  was  riding  a  bicycle  to 
and  from  work  long  before  the  present 


compiled  a  book  of  criticism  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Snyder  an-  worx  long  oetore  tne  present 

"Marcel  Proust,  Reviews  and  Esti-  nounced  the  birth  of  a  son  Dec  4  at  bike-riding  became  so  popular.  In 
mates  in  English.”  Published  by  the  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Mr.  Snyder  bis  two  oldest 

Stanford  University  Press,  the  312-  is  staff  photographer  for  the  Easton  have  pedaled  together  on  long 

page  book  sells  for  $3.50.  Free  Press.  Jr-.fode  his  bike  along- 

Harold  Barkow,  publisher  and  busi 


William  L.  Ingersoll,  editor  of  the 


manager  of  the  Palm  S^ngs  Bradford  (Pa.)  Newspapers  and  man- 
(Cal.)  Desert  Sun,  was  induct^  into  aging  editor  of  the  Bradford  Era,  re- 
theArmy  as  a  private  Dec.  9.  Durmg  signed  his  post  to  accept  an  editorial 
^  absence  in  military  service,  his  j^st  on  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Jour- 
father,  Carl  Barkow,  will  assume 

SToldlf  (Cl,  Tn„- 

years  ago. 


trips.  Jack  Jr.  rode  his  bike  along¬ 
side  his  dad  to  Nashville. 

the  three  vacancies  on  the  rewrite 
desk  have  been  filled  by  women.  They 
are  Margaret  Birch,  who  was  formerly 
on  the  Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  Sentinel  and 
News  and  who  has  worked  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  papers,  having  had 


line  assistant  city  editor  who  joined  about  nine  years  experience;  Jane 
the  paper  after  serving  on  the  New  Ellen  Washburn,  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
York  Post  and  on  the  Associated  Press  Press-Democrat,  who  is  doing  gen  - 


In  The  Business  Office  New  York  City,  reports  that 

CARL  MORRISON,  bookkeeper  for 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co., 
and  Mrs.  Morrison  are  the  parents 
of  a  girl,  bom  Dec.  9  at  St.  Joseph’s  I  ^  ^  l%#P  fCTnii 

Hospital.  I  L  4  lalVc  tIVI 

Morgan  McGrath,  formerly  national  ,  ■‘flA  ^  ■ 
advertising  manager  for  Peninsula  j  M 

Newspapers,  which  has  headquarters  I  , 

in  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  has  joined  West-  j  three  hoi 

Holliday  offices  at  San  Francisdo.  |  oanton  wniier  "  Wj 

Walter  V.  Bennett  has  been  made  !  factual,  i 

"nanager  of  the  Philadelphia  advertis-  i  .  vay  r 

ing  office  in  the  Girard  Trust  Building  Danton  Walker  un-  because 

of  the  United  States  News.  Howard  questionably  has  be-  news _ nc 

Onian,  formerly  with  Gilman,  Nicoll  |  come  the  best  reporter  small  fry 

•  Ruthman,  newspaper  publishers’  ^  among  the  columnists.  i,:„ 

’IS  siwf s 

PhiUdelphia.  tional  sc( 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


WALKER 


_  In  The  Editorial,  Rooms 

ARTRUR  MILLIER  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Sunday  editor  of  the  Los 
Anjelej  Times.  Millier  formerly  was 
^  critic  and  Sunday  picture  section 
*ditor  of  the  Times.  He  will  continue 
to  function  as  art  critic. 

A.  Wagner,  literary  editor 


"Danton  Walker  un¬ 
questionably  has  be¬ 
come  the  best  reporter 
among  the  columnists. 
His  frequent  'scoops' 
on  important  news  are 
becoming  the  talk  of 
the  watchful  press." 

TAMPA.  FLA.. 
TkliUNE 


because  .  .  .  his  hlyle  of  reporting  on  the 
three  home  front  NEWS  center.-*  (Broad¬ 
way,  Wa.shington.  Hollywood)  is  fresh, 
factual,  intimate  and  informative! 

because  .  .  ,  his  column  is  packed  with 
news — not  rumors  ...  of  hig  shots  an<l 
small  fry  ...  of  small  items  that  lead  to 
hig  headlines  .  .  .  oddities,  human  interest, 
humorous  notes  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  scope! 

because  ...  in  5  years,  he  has  produced 
more  first  news  BE.4TS  than  any  other 
columnist  in  the  field! 

.  .  .  Five  columns  a  wook — for  price,  WIRE 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  ,s,}Uir,/c 


ARINU^  CBA  AfOrO 


NIAS  bU-LDiNO 


fBIBUNt  TOWfP  Ch'CO'io'.l 


Outselling 

Even 

The  First  One 


— and  it  hit 
half  a  million 


Right  after  Pearl  Harbor  the 
United  Press  prepared  a  Pacific 
war  map  for  newspapers  to  sell 
to  readers.  Sales  reached  a  total 
of  half  a  million  copies. 

Now  as  one  ,‘\.E.F.  widens  the  sec¬ 
ond  front  in  Africa,  as  another 
takes  the  offensive  in  the  Pacific, 
as  Russia  crashes  through  Ger¬ 
man  defenses,  the  United  Press 
— again  in  collaboration  with  the 
leading  American  cartographers, 
C.  S.  Hammond  &  (3o. — publishes 
a  new  -a  military  strategist’s — 
map  made  to  order  for  the 
uncountable  army  of  armchair 
generals. 

The  new  U.P.  map  is  printed 
in  full  color  throughout,  covers 
every  war  area,  shows  fully  mili¬ 
tary  objectives  and  resources, 
naval  and  air  bases,  bombing 
ranges.  A  special  feature  is  90 
marking  flags  of  all  belligerents. 

Advance  orders  indicate  that  the 
map  is  outstdling  even  the  earlier 
nation-wide  hit. 

For  samples  and  prices,  please 
write  at  once — or  wire,  collect — 
to 

FEATURE 
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220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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eral  reporting  as  well  as  rewrite;  and 
Virginia  Coontz,  who  was  formerly 
on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Burton  Grindstaff.  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hugo  (Okla.)  Daily  News, 
has  been  named  city  editor  of  the  Ada 
(Okla.)  Evening  News. 

Frank  Offutt,  recently  handed  a 
medical  discharge  from  the  Army,  has 
joined  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 
Tribune  news  staff.  He  formerly 
worked  on  the  Charlottesville  (Va.) 
Citwen. 

Milton  Plumb,  formerly  with  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun,  has  joined  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  news  staff. 

A1  Wold  has  resigned  from  the 
Minneapolis  Daily  Times  sports  de¬ 
partment  to  become  assistant  manager 
in  charge  of  public  relations  for  the 
Minneapolis  office  of  the  Red  Cross. 
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Wake  Bridges,  sports  editor,  Hick¬ 
ory  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record,  has  been 
formally  received  as  a  new  member 
of  Hickory  Post  48  of  the  American 
Legion — the  first  ex-service  man  of 
World  War  II  to  be  received  by  the 
local  post.  Bridges  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  last  winter  but  became  ill  and 
was  later  honorably  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  service. 

William  Allen,  formerly  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has  been  named 
liaison  man  between  the  press  and 
the  management  of  the  Todd-Bath 
Iron  and  South  Portland  Shipbuilding 
Corporations  at  South  Portland. 
Maine. 

Lowell  C.  Pratt,  editor  of  the  Selma 
(Cal.)  Enterprise,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Fresno  State  College  Foundation, 
which  administers  bequests,  scholar¬ 
ships  and  other  gifts  to  the  college. 

Ira  A.  Bickhart,  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  to  acting  M.ayor 
John  L.  Bohn,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Robert  Weakley,  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  in  Los  Angeles, 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  has 
returned  to  Sacramento  as  bureau 
manager,  replacing  Edward  Labowitch, 
v/ho  resigned  to  become  deputy  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  California. 

Myra  Johnson  has  joined  the  United 
Press  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  after  pre¬ 
viously  serving  as  society  editor  and 
reporter  on  the  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
Bee  and  Boise  (Idaho)  Capitol  News. 
She  is  the  wife  of  David  Johnson, 
former  U.P.  radio  editor  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  who  went  into  the  RAF  and 
later  was  assigned  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces  as  an  instructor  at  Mather 
Field,  Cal. 

Art  Morgan,  formerly  of  the  San 
Francisco  (Cal.)  Call-Bulletin  copy 
desk,  has  joined  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  as  a  copy-reader. 

Milton  Shapiro,  formerly  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Weekly  News,  joins  the 
staff  of  the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal  to  replace  Louis  J.  Kramp  who 
has  gone  over  to  the  Springfield  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press  to  re¬ 
place  Robert  Hewett  who  has  gone 
into  the  Marine  Corps  air  intelligence 
service  with  second  lieutenant’s  com- 


Poeifit  Coast  Adtrrtisini  RtpristuUlmK  Duncan  A 
Scott,  Mitts  Building,  San  Frahdaco;  Telepbona. 
Sutter  1393)  and  IFtsItm  Paeikt  Building,  Loo  Ao- 
gelBa.  Telephone,  Proapect  5319. 


London  O^t;  Veba  Chandleb,  Managrr.J^Down- 
[."  Mroet  < 


OiarLAT  ADTEBTiaiNC  Rater  effective  Dec.  1,  1937: 


a  coat  o(  822  per  week  eama  aa  low  a  rate  on  a  .52 
time  baaia  aa  any  other  achedule;  namely,  $182  pet 
paae;  8190  haU-page;  857  quarter-page.  *Quarter. 
«irtth  and  aiiteentn  muat  bii  on  regular  achedule. 
CLAasiriEO  Rateb;  90c  per  agate  line  one  tame;  70i 
per  agate  line  tour  timet. 


SiTUATioNt  Wanted;  6Ac  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  timea  (count  five  arordt  to 

the  line). _ 

SuBacalPYiON  Rate^  By  mail  payable  in  advance; 
United  Sutet  and  laland  Poatettiont,  84  per  year 
Caaada,  84JH);  Foreign,  85. _ 


Club  Ratebi  The  dub  ratea  are  applicable  to  all 
aubacriptioot  in  any  one  ori;anization — whether 
paid  (or  by  the  company  or  individualt.  Three 
aubacriptioot  to  teparate  addrettet  (or  one  year  each 
or  one  aubacription  (or  three  yeart,  810;  five  or  more 
aubteriptioat  in  one  group  to  different  addrettet  for 
one  year  at  83  each,  or  individual  aubacriptioot 
(or  five  yeart  at  815;  additional  aubteriptiont  on 
the  tame  baaia — namely,  8.'!  I>er  year  iiayable  in 
advance. _ _ 


Member:  Advertiaing  Federation  of  America,  Na¬ 
tional  ^itorial  Aaaodation,  National  Better  Buai- 
aeat  Bureau,  and  the  Audit  Bureau  ol  Circulationt, 
with  an  average  audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C”  dreu- 


Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
has  been  named  acting  suburban  edi¬ 
tor. 

Sylvester  Walsh,  reporter.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  resigned. 

John  Durant,  formerly  with  Time- 
Life-Fortune,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  Bos¬ 
ton  AP  bureau.  During  the  recent 
coverage  of  the  Grove  disaster  he 
covered  several  beats  for  the  bureau 
as  his  initial  assignments. 

Miss  Leola  Garety  has  joined  the 
news  and  advertising  staff  of  the 
Sumter  (S.  C.)  Daily  Item. 

Miss  Ernestine  Brown  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  coming  from  the  Duncan 
(Okla.)  Daily  Banner. 


With  the  Colors 


Miss  Margaret  Walsh  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  social  editor  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  (Pittsfield,  Mass.)  Eagle  suc¬ 
ceeding  Miss  Carmen  Flourney,  now 
in  the  WAVES. 

Myron  Lustig,  formerly  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  editorial  staff,  has 
been  named  Southern  California  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  a  theater  chain. 

Marion  Alexander,  a  veteran  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  News  Bureau,  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  have  an  eight-pound  son, 
M.  J.,  Jr. 

W.  F.  (Bill)  Doyle,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald- 
Leader;  later  member  of  the  Michigan 
State  Senate,  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Labor;  and.  since  1938. 
director  of  the  Michigan  Chain  Store 
Bureau,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Mackinac  Island  State  Park 
Commission,  having  jurisdiction  over 
historic  Old  Fort  Mackinac. 

Mollie  Holmes  has  taken  over  the 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C.,  news  bureau  of 
the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald,  replac¬ 
ing  Bill  Rhodes  Weaver,  who  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution. 

Alice  Gostyn  has  joined  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News. 

Miss  Katherine  M.  Murphy,  reporter. 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram. 

Jeremiah  J.  Bresnahan.  reporter. 


the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligp^ 
has  enlisted  in  the  Army  and  was  n. 
signed  to  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 


Roy  S.  McKeown,  city  editor  (rf  tb 
Ada  (Okla.)  Evening  News,  haj  ^ 
signed  to  become  a  member  ol 
special  teaching  staff  of  an  Ai^ 
clerks  school  to  be  established  at  tb 
Murray  State  School  of  Agricultun, 
Tishomingo. 

Kenneth  R.  Lowe,  former  editoii 
staff  member  on  the  Ponca  Cm 
(Okla.)  News,  has  been  commisskJ 


commissionjj 
a  second  lieutenant  at  Fort  Still 


GLEN  W.  NAVES,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  correspondent,  and  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal  circuit 
and  federal  courts  reporter,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  will 
report  for  duty  soon.  Naves  was  a 
member  of  the  A.<iheville  (N.  C.)  Citi¬ 
zen -Times  news  staff  during  1928- 
1934,  resigning  to  join  the  Herald- 
Joumal  in  1934. 

Charles  C.  Watson,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  was  top-ranking  student 
in  a  class  of  enlisted  Navy  men  which 
graduated  recently  from  the  torpedo 
school  at  the  San  Diego  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Station. 

Russell  King,  state  editor  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  lieutenant  (j.  g.)  in  tht- 
Navy  and  ordered  to  report  to  the 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Naval  Air  Base. 

Clifford  Anderson,  foi-mer  Fort 
Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press  circulation 
employe,  has  completed  his  training  at 
Moore  Field,  Tex.,  and  received  his 
second  lieutenant’s  commission  in  the 
Army  Air  Force. 

Miss  Evalon  Swenson,  former  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  employe,  has 
joined  the  WAVES  and  will  report  to 
the  special  training  school  for  yeomen 
at  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Pvt.  Ray  Wamock,  formerly  with 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  cir¬ 
culation  department,  is  now  training 
at  Miami  Beach. 

Jack  Weeks,  reporter  and  aviation 
editor  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has 
been  commissioned  a  captain  in  the 
Army.  He  left  Dec.  8  for  Washington 
to  take  up  his  duties. 

Valerio  R.  Montanari,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Berkshire  (Pittsfield. 
Mass.)  Eagle,  h  s  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard,  he  is  the 
nephew  of  Marshal  Bagdolio. 

Proctor  Hardin  has  resigned  from 
the  San  Antonio  Evening  News  local 
staff  to  enter  the  Army  at  Brooks 
Field. 

Vernon  Sechriest,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  for  12  years  and  its 
managing  editor  for  the  last  six  years, 
has  left  for  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where 
he  will  report  to  the  Navy  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  (j.  g.). 

Harry  E.  Taylor,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Times,  has  received 
a  commission  in  the  Navy  and  is  to 
report  for  duty  on  Dec.  28. 

Robert  H.  Myers,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau,  who  recently  en¬ 
listed  as  a  private  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  has  completed  recruit  training 
at  the  San  Diego  Marine  Base  and 
was  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
a  special  assignment. 

Stanley  Griffin.  Saw  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun  photographer, 
has  been  sworn  into  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  as  a  chief  yeoman. 

Anthony  Maestle,  sports  editor  of 


Pvt.  Bob  Eastman,  former  menW 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  editorial  sta* 
has  been  stationed  in  the  public  rda- 
tions  office  at  the  Oklahoma  City  jj. 
depot. 

Wallace  Willis,  Oakland  (Cj^i 
Tribune  rewrite,  is  a  yeoman  in  4 
Navy;  Frederic  Monteagle,  Navy;  aj 
Frank  B.  Wootten  is  a  warrant  office 
in  the  Navy. 

Randolph  Bradford,  Spartonbrj 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal  staff  photot. 
rapher,  has  enlisted  in  Class  V.;. 
Naval  Reserve. 

George  Bums,  former  AssociaW 
Pi  ess  photographer,  has  reported  fr® 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  Camp  Croft,  Spartaa- 
burg,  S.  C.,  with  the  rank  of  corpoa, 

John  Blay,  formerly  of  Detmit 
Mich.,  and  associated  with  Lift  ad 
Time  magazines,  has  been  assi^k 
the  orientation  department  at  Cap 
Croft,  S.  C.,  with  rank  of  corpor»l 

Richmond  Cox,  former  SpartanbsTj 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  second  lieutenant  at  Cam; 
Lee,  Va. 

A.  J.  Siler,  former  Charlotte  (N.Ci 
News  employe,  has  been  commisaiottd 
a  lieutenant  in  a  paratroopers’  divitia 
at  Fort  Beiming,  Ga. 

John  Thomason,  Spartanburg  (S.Cj 
Herald  city  hall  reporter,  has  enlkci 
in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

G.  E.  Hansel!,  former  Charimi 
(N.  C.)  News  employe,  is  at  Canp 
Davis.  N.  C.,  with  a  second  lieutenaE 
(anti-aircraft  division)  rating. 

Arthur  M.  McCarthy,  State  How 
News  Service,  Boston,  Mass.,  ha*  al¬ 
tered  the  Army  and  is  trainint  3 
Camp  Croft,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Thomas  F.  Hagen  of  the  circulatiot 
department,  Cleveland  Plain  Dtdr 
has  joined  the  Coast  Guard,  and  Dot- 
aid  I.  Oyler,  a  compositor,  joined  d» 
Army. 

Tom  M.  Bright,  assistant  managi 
of  the  United  Press  in  Sacramontt 
Cal.,  and  previously  with  the  UJ*.  ■ 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Des  Moines  ad 
Butte,  has  been  commissioned  a  lioo- 
tenant  (j.  g.)  and  sent  to  the  Quonsd 
Point,  R.  I.,  naval  training  station. 

Charles  Aydelotte,  United  Press  i»- 
reau  manager  in  Monterey,  (^. 
to  the  naval  training  station  at 
University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson  we 
an  ensign’s  commission. 

Don  Carpenter,  editor  of  ^  C**! 
centa  Valley  (Cal.)  Ledger  since  1» 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Coa| 
Guard  Reserve  as  a  seaman,  s*®** 
class. 

James  Lee,  Los  Angeles 
rewrite  man  and  author  of  the  “Bw 
Letter”  weekly  feature,  is  in 
with  an  armored  division  of  the  D. » 
Army.  Lee  is  also  author  of  a  no**- 
‘‘Hollywood  Agent.” 

George  Savage,  co-publisher  of  ^ 
Inyo  County  (Cal)  Register,  ® 
Owens  Valley  Progress -Citisen 
the  Inyo  Ind^endevt,  has  bew  o*" 
missioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy 

John  Cornell,  district 
fice  reporter  for  the 
Times,  has  been  commissioned  a  W*" 
tenant  (j.  g.)  in  the  Navy.  ^ 

Frederic  Schneller.  member  ot 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Facts 


ABOUT 


Hawaii  wants  no  special  praise  for 
the  part  she  is  taking  in  this  war.  As 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States, 
she  has  always  known  that  she  has 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  privileges. 
Now  she  is  proud  to  meet  her  respon¬ 
sibilities,  with  all  her  resources. 

For  the  time  being,  Hawaii  is  a  front 
line  battlefront  of  the  U.  S.  A.  For  the 
time  being,  therefore,  Hawaii  must 
make  sacrifices,  asked  from  only  one- 
other  part  of  the  United  States.  Her 
people,  possessed  of  unbeatable- 
energy  and  patriotism,  are  mobilized 
on  this  basis,  and  count  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  a  high  privilege. 

Yet,  even  under  this  military  order, 
Hawaii’s  civilian  life  goes  on,  with 
typical  American  energy  and  prog¬ 
ress.  She  works  as  she  never  has  be¬ 


fore.  She  earns  more  money  than  she 
ever  has  before.  And,  what  should 
interest  every  American  manufac¬ 
turer,  is  that  she  buys  and  consumes 
more  things  of  every  kind  and  char¬ 
acter,  than  she  ever  has  before. 

Hawaii  is  the  fifth  best  market,  in  the 
West,  for  American  merchandise.  To¬ 
day,  she  is  a  better  “fifth  best  market’’ 
than  ever  before.  Better  by  than 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  Righ  tful  ly 
then,  this  should  reinforce  Hawaii's 
importance,  in  your  sales  plans. 

The  same  report  of  progress  goes 
for  Hawaii’s  greatest  newspaper, 
the  STAR. BULLETIN.  Circulation  has 
doubled  in  ten  months.  Coverage 
blankets  four  out  of  five  homes.  Prac¬ 
tically  everybody  in  Hawaii  reads 
and  depends  upon  the  star-bulletin. 


V  •'  T; 


Logically  therefore,  what  you  do  in  Hawaii  now,  to  promote  the  sale  of  your 
products,  will  yield  a  rich  volume  of  business  today,  and  build  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion,  for  a  rich  volume  of  business,  in  post-w-ar  days,  for  Hawaii’s  people  are 
hratid-huyiug-couscioHsl 
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Gannett  Speaks 
At  Bill  of  Rights 
Anniversary 

151st  Birthday  Celebrated 
At  Sub-Treasury  Building 
In  New  York 

The  twenty  thousandth  Naval  Avia¬ 
tion  Cadet  (Vincent  Lynch,  Yale 
Sophomore)  was  inducted  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  Dec.  15  in  New  York  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  about  3,000  civilians  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  151st  anniversary  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  exercises  were  held  on  the  steps 
of  the  old  Sub-Treasury  Building  on 
Wall  Street,  the  site  of  the  First  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  the  enactment  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  historic  trial 
of  John  Petei  Zenger. 

Following  the  open  air  meeting  a 
luncheon  was  served  in  the  famous  old 
Memorial  Hall.  Gardner  Osborn,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  Federal  Hall  Mem¬ 
orial  Associates,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies.  Lieut.  Comdr.  Albert  F.  Rice, 
USNR,  presided.  Major  Alice  Marble, 
American  Women’s  Hospital  Reserve 
Corps,  spoke  for  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 
Miss  Dorothy  Shawn  of  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  sang  the  National 
Anthem. 

Frank  Gannett  Speaks 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  was  guest  of  honor  and 
principal  speaker.  He  said: 

“One  hundred  and  fifty-one  years 
ago  today  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  put 
into  our  Federal  Constitution.  With 
impressive  ceremonies  on  this  anni¬ 
versary  we  are  fittingly  observing  the 
induction  into  the  United  States  Navy 
of  your  500  splendid  young  Americans 
who  are  going  into  the  aviation  ser¬ 
vice  to  fight  to  preserve  those  precious 
freedoms  which  our  forefathers  se¬ 
cured  for  us.  No  one  could  witness 
this  scene  without  being  thrilled.  To 
you  young  men  taking  up  arms;  to 
every  one  on  the  fighting  fronts,  and 
no  less  to  every  man  and  woman 
working  to  supply  and  sustain  them, 
this  should  be  a  day  for  thought  and 
consecration. 

“It  took  thousands  of  years  of  strug¬ 
gle,  untold  millions  of  lives,  sacrifices 
greater  than  any  mind  can  conceive  to 
win  for  us  those  freedoms  that  we  en¬ 
joy,  freedom  of  religious  worship, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  right  of  assembly,  right  of  peti¬ 
tion,  privacy  of  the  home,  trial  by 
jury,  and  protection  against  tyranny 
of  the  government  in  any  form. 

“In  most  of  Europe  and  Asia  today 
the  people  do  not  have  these  rights 
that  are  the  foundations  of  American 
liberty.  Under  dictators  where  the 
people  haven’t  the  benefit  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  where  fear  of  ma¬ 
chine  guns  and  concentration  camps 
silences  all  protests  or  criticism,  the 
public  is  deprived  of  the  truth.  There 
the  mind  of  man  is  imprisoned  in  a 
dark  dungeon.  Ignorant,  misled  and 
afraid,  men  under  such  conditions  be¬ 
come  helpless  slaves,  mere  pawns  in 
the  hands  of  tyrants,  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  persecution.  They  are 
little  better  off  than  the  beasts  of  the 
field. 

"The  despots  who  with  unbelievable 
cruelty  have  brought  helpless  millions 
of  people  under  their  oppressive  iron 
heels  and  reduced  nation  after  nation 
to  serfdom,  have  been  aiming  to 
bring  the  whole  world  under  their 
rule.  Especially  have  they  been  plan¬ 
ning  to  get  eventually  control  over 
us.  They  would  destroy  our  Re¬ 
public  and  set  up  here  their  iniquitous 
systems  of  government,  systems  so 
unbearable  that  any  American  hay¬ 
ing  known  freedom  would  find  life 
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under  such  governments  not  worth 
living. 

“To  meet  this  great  threat,  we  are 
called  upon  again  to  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  our  freedoms  and 
liberties,  to  fight  to  save  our  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life.  For  this  battle  against 
the  aggressors  who  will  stop  at 
nothing  in  their  foul  plans  to  over¬ 
come  us,  our  nation  has  responded  in 
complete  unity,  determined  to  do  our 
utmost  to  protect  America  from  the 
greedy  ambitions  of  our  foes. 

“Surely  I  need  not  tell  you  men 
that  America  is  worth  fighting  for.  We 
have  in  our  form  of  government,  the 
richest  heritage  in  all  the  world.  Our 
Constitution,  the  greatest  charter  of 
human  liberty  ever  penned  which  was 
created  for  our  benefit  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  us  for  safekeeping  for  those 
who  follow  us,  made  possible  the 
marvelous  growth  of  this  country.  It 
removed  from  the  hands  of  man,  the 
shackles  that  had  bound  him  through 
the  ages.  It  recognized  that  man,  as 
a  creature  of  God,  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness — a  right  no  one  can  deny 
us. 

“It  gave  to  all  equality  and  justice 
in  law  and  in  the  courts,  freed  man 
from  the  domination  of  any  one,  made 
him  master  of  his  own  fate,  gave  him 
unlimited  opportunity  to  realize  his 
ambition  and  retain  the  rewards  of 
his  efforts. 

“The  Constitution  opened  the  way 
for  the  development  here  of  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  brought  about  in  150 
years,  greater  progress  in  all  fields  of 
endeavor  than  had  been  made  in  all 
preceding  centuries. 

“The  form  of  government  that  made 
all  this  possible  is  surely  worth  saving 
and  must  be  saved.  It  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  preserved.  It  can  be  main¬ 
tained  if  we  use  eternal  vigilance,  and 
all  of  us  do  our  full  duties  as  citi¬ 
zens,  prove  that  we  are  worthy  of 
all  the  blessings  we  enjoy. 
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Milwaukee  Journal  advertising  staff 
for  10  years  and  previously  with  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette,  has 
been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  (j.  g.) 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Jack  Weeks,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Detroit  local  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  New.spaper  Guild,  has  received  a 
captain’s  commission  in  the  Army, 
reporting  recently  at  Washington. 

Lawrence  Stafford,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Booth  Newspapers 
of  Michigan,  has  received  a  lieuten¬ 
ant’s  commission  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

Tom  Bright,  night  bureau  manager 
for  the  United  Press  at  Sacramento, 
Cab.  has  been  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  (j.  g.)  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re- 
.serve  and  assigned  to  indoctrination 
school  at  the  Quonset  Point.  R.  I., 
Naval  Air  Station. 

Paul  Caldwell,  formerly  of  the  Kan- 
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napolis  (N.  C.)  Daily  Independent 
staff  and  more  recently  with  United 
Press  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  inducted 
into  the  Army  at  Fort  McPherson, 
Dec.  8. 

Claire  Evans,  former  reporter, 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette, 
report^  Dec.  15  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  for  the  women’s  flying  service 
of  the  Army  Air  Force. 

O.  N.  (Yank)  Taylor,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  night  city  editor  and  now 
a  public  relations  officer  of  the  6th 
Service  Command,  has  been  promoted 
from  a  captain  to  a  major. 

Louis  Wolf,  formerly  a  Chicago 
Tribune  photographer,  is  now  an 
aerial  photographer  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Force. 

Thomas  Johnson,  Chicago  Tribune 
photographer,  has  joined  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Dent  Hassinger,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  and  has  reported  for 
active  duty. 

Howard  A.  Dean,  suburban  editor, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Army. 

Pvt.  Tom  Bost,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  News  Bureau  for 
the  last  six  years,  is  now  stationed 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  at  Camp  Crow¬ 
der,  Mo.  He  was  inducted  at  Fort 
Bragg  last  week.  He  is  the  son  of 
W.  T.  Bost,  Sr.,  dean  of  the  Capitol 
correspondents  and  veteran  Raleigh 
correspondent  for  the  Greensboro  (N. 
C.)  Daily  News. 

David  P.  Radcliffe,  former  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  has  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Service  and  shipped  aboard 
a  freighter  at  New  Orleans. 

John  Ellis,  for  the  past  10  years 
on  the  composing  room  staff  of  the 
Fredericton  (N.  B.)  Daily  Gleaner, 
has  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Army, 
for  overseas  duty. 

Chester  A.  Rowe,  district  circulation 
manager  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  enlisted  in  the  Coast 
Guard  and  reported  for  duty. 

Howard  R.  Birch,  photographer  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
has  enlisted  in  the  Marines  and  re¬ 
ported  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C.  for  basic 
training  before  being  assigned  to  duty 
with  a  photographic  unit. 

Carter  Lowance,  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staff  in  Richmond,  Va., 
has  been  accepted  as  a  volunteer  for 
an  officer  candidate  school. 

W.  O.  Carver,  Jr.,  of  the  Louisville 
( Ky.)  Times,  has  enlisted  in  the  Army. 

Capt.  Willard  C.  Worcester,  former 
advertising  and  circulation  manager 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post, 
has  begun  a  nine-week  course  at  the 
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Conunand  and  General  Staff  Sdkn 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

George  Kerler,  a  member  of  4 
Associated  Press  staff  at  FrankfJ 
and  a  former  sports  writer  for  4 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader,  has  ^ 
ported  at  the  Great  Lakes  NaK 
Training  Station.  ^ 

Edward  E.  Bomar,  veteran  Asboo. 
ated  Press  reporter,  and  a  former  an 
editor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
has  been  commissioned  a  major  ■ 
the  Army  and  assigned  to  the 
Department’s  Public  Relations  Bs. 
reau. 


Wedding  Bells 


PVT.  LORAIN  WINSTON  STABB 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  Miss  Maijcn 
DeJarnett  Jennings  of  Logan,  W.Vi. 
were  married  recently  at  Huntii^ 
W.  Va.  Before  entering  the  Army 
September,  Mr.  Starks  was  with  ih 
Logan  Banner  and  the  Pittsforjl 
Press. 


Lieut.  Giles  Calvin  Wright  tb 
was  with  the  advertising  departaat 
of  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily  Isd,. 
pendent,  and  Miss  Nancy  Jane  Va 
Sant  were  married  on  Dec.  3  in  Huai- 
ington,  W.  Va.  Lieut.  Wright  is  lie 
the  Army  Air  Force  at  Hunter  IWi 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Walter  Miller  Rock,  former  tde- 
graph  editor  of  the  Fairmont  (W.Vi) 
Times,  and  Miss  Betty  Ann  Ids 
were  married  at  Washington  a 
December  5. 


William  Frederick  Peeler,  spons 
editor  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Pot 
and  Thelma  Anna  Haas,  a  junior  stu¬ 
dent  at  Catawba  College,  Salisbui; 
were  married  at  Salisbury  Nov.  27. 

John  W.  Haigis,  publisher  of  di 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  until  i 
was  sold  and  combined  with  tb 
Greenfield  Gazette  and  Courier,  n 
married  to  Miss  Alice  G.  Whelans 
his  Greenfield  home  Dec.  3. 


Wayne  Sellers,  secretary  of  tb 
Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  Assoch- 
tion,  marri^  Eloise  Lareau  Wjc 
Baylor  University  Hospital  dietkm 
Dec.  5. 


YOUTH  OB  EXPERIEKB 

Experience- 

Intelligent  writing  and 
Ing  in  these  timea  raqnii 
■olid  ^drground,  expvi^ 
and  Judgment — the  ability  • 
■elect  the  good,  dlacard  w 
unworthy. 

Youth- 

Eagerness  and 
are  vital  to  any 
today.  Coupled  with  abiW 
and  intelligence  they  csn» 
guided  to  the 
community  and  the  prom  ■ 
the  publisher. 

When  employers 
prompt  and  selective  sem* 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNEL  BUKEH 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Cfcl 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drir* 
Chicago,  ID* 

A  notion-tride  non-pr^ 

supported  by  ^*9'^ 

Professional  Joumalistie  fr**^ 


“PSYCHIANA”  Inc. 


WISHES  ALL  READERS  OF  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

JHerrp  Christmas” 

AND  A  VERY  PROSPEROUS  1943 

•  •  • 


Xmas  day  finds  the  human  race  bathed  in  human  blood.  Hate, 
rape,  murder,  pillage,  suffering,  and  death  seem  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day  all  over  the  world.  One  is  tempted  to  ask — "What  is  the 
cause  of  all  this?”  Well — as  I  see  it,  the  answer  is  simple.  The 
human  race  has  not  yet  learned  the  plain,  simple  TRUTH  of  the 
existence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  earth — right  among  men.  Honestly 
searching  for  TRUTH,  some  of  us  have  looked  to  the  heavens.  But 
the  heavens  have  maintained  a  stolid  silence.  Others  of  us  have 
prayed — but  the  answer  to  our  prayers  has  not  come.  So  millions 
of  honest  Americans  have  been  driven  to  the  question:  "Is  there 
no  God?” 

The  answer  to  that  is,  of  course  YES.  But  how  and  where  to  ac¬ 
tually  find  and  use  the  Power  of  God — we  know  not.  Our  pet 
theories  of  God  seem  to  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  mark,  for  even 
the  yokel  knows  that  if  the  Power  of  God  were  actually  and  literally 
known  on  the  earth,  Hitler,  Tojo,  and  the  Italian  dictator  could 
not  last  very  long. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  this  newspaper  man,  on  a  capital  of  $500  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  grocery  clerk,  brought  into  existence  the  most  out¬ 
standing  religious  phenomenon  of  all  time.  Through  advertising 


in  black  and  white,  and  exclusively  through  the  U.  S.  mails,  he 
brought  into  existence  the  fastest-growing  religion  on  earth.  And 
he  did  this  with  no  thought  of  personal  aggrandisement  or  finan¬ 
cial  reward  to  himself  or  anyone  connected  with  him.  As  a  result 
of  this  Movement,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  all 
over  the  world  have  seen  a  GREAT  LIGHT.  New  hope,  and  new 
Power  has  been  kindled  in  their  lives — because  GOD  HAS  BEEN 
MADE  A  LIVING  REALITY  TO  THEM. 

Of  course,  "orthodoxy”  takes  violent  issue  with  us.  But  before 
anyone  attempts  to  ridicule  "PSYCHIANA,”  let  them  first  demon¬ 
strate  their  ability  to  at  least  duplicate  the  good  works  done  by 
this  Movement.  During  1943  we  shall  continue  our  good  work. 
Our  advertising  appropriation  will  be  doubled.  It  will  be  all  spent 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  And  at  the  end  of  1943,  we  shall 
still  be  found,  fearlessly  and  courageously  telling  the  world  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  TRUTHS  of  Almighty  God.  That  may  not 
be  the  Axis  way — but  it  is  the  good  old  American  way — and  after 
all,  that's  the  best  way — isn’t  it? 

IN  THE  MEANTIME,  THIS  NEWPAPERMAN  WISHES  YOl' 
ALL  A  MERRY  XMAS. 


DR.  FRANK  B.  ROBINSON 

(MEMBER  ADVERTISING  FEDERATION  OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON) 


910  East  UBth  St.  (al  East  Riverj  New  York, N.Y 


'O.)  Chronicle-Telegram,  reports  that  paper  is  a  poser  for  a  woman.  Bon 
f  105  replies  tabulated,  34  reported  are  often  unreliable  at  4  a.m.  Sev^ 
ate  increases  since  OPA  price  ceil-  times  I  have  donned  the  necesg^ 
ngs  were  ordered  last  spring.  He  work  clothes  and  helped  get  thep^ 
idds  that  30  of  the  34  who  raised  their  out  in  the  mails  in  the  early  hoi^ 
rates  said  they  had  done  so  success-  She  says  she  was  fortunate  in  beiH 
fully.  Following  are  typical  com-  able  to  attend  the  recent  conve^ 
ments:  of  the  New  York  State  CirculaticB 

“Despite  increase,  circulation  is  up  Managers’  Association.  “Besides  a. 
12%.”  joying  myself  immensely,”  she  sail 

“1005J  acceptance  by  subscribers.”  “I  learned  some  good  points  that  1 
“Lost  less  than  20%,  regained  in  90  needed  to  know.  The  members  wtie 
days.”  all  very  helpful  and  as  I  told  my 

“Went  over  so  easily  it  proved  we  lisher,  ‘they  treated  me  14*  , 
should  have  raised  long  ago.”  queen.’  ” 

"Fairly  successful,  but  subscribers  ^  ■ 

didn’t  come  back  as  fast  as  in  cases  Washington  Star 

of  previous  rate  mcreases.  ^  OAxl.  v 

“Raised  carrier  rate  to  18  cents  with  wJDSOrVGS  SUtil  IGCff 
top  loss  of  3.9%,  practically  all  re-  Washtocton,  Dec.  16 — The  Waik. 
covered.”  ington  Star  today  observed  its  90th 

“Subscribers  took  it  in  stride.”  birthday  anniversary,  and  looked  bad 

“Lost  9%  of  which  8%  has  been  re-  over  the  years  to  its  founding,  fa 
covered.”  1852,  by  a  printer  named  Joseph  B 

“No  kicks.”  Tate  who  had  set  out  to  pufajh 

“About  a  3%%  loss.”  “a  neutral  paper,  which  would  take  m 

“Subscribers  accepted  it  as  part  of  interest  in  the  development  of  (he 
the  times.”  city,  keep  its  skirts  clean,  refuse  to  he 

“Few  complaints.  Circulation  has  entangled  with  political  parties  aid 
increased  since  the  raise.”  report  the  news  fairly  and  decently." 

The  newspaper  came  into  the  owt- 
How  She  Got  Her  Start  ership  of  the  families  which  now  coe- 

WHEN  the  former  circulation  man-  ^  when  it  was  purchaad 

ager  of  the  Gloversville  and  Johns-  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  Samuel  H.  Kauf- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican  and  mann,  and  George  W,  Adams,  Thee- 


A  War-Time 
Christmas  Gift 
For  Your  Subscribers 


'I'he  Science  Review  of  the 
Year  page  is  filled  with  report> 
of  the  advancements  made  in 
every  science  with  one  objec¬ 
tive — the  winning  of  the 
global  war.  Illustrated.  For 
release  after  December  20. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street 
Washinyfton,  D.  C 


the  Worlds 
li^estNem 


SaCRIHCE! 


Year  alter  patient  year,  IJiina  on. 

against  every  known  material  liaiulieap.  The 
‘'Great  Wall”  reaches  from  Kwan^itnn^  to 
America  itself  .  .  .  from  Kiangkow  to  your 
front  door.  The  fate  of  (Ihina  is  inseparahle 
from  the  fate  of  the  United  Nations. 

Entire  cities  and  villages  disappear  in 
flames  .  .  .  the  dead  form  a  scarlet  pattern  of 
sacrifice  .  .  .  mothers  hold  dying  infants  to 
their  breasts  .  .  .  homeless,  starving.  Yet  never 
once  has  an  invincibility  of  spirit  wavered. 
\nd,  as  if  this  were  not  enough  of  suffi'ring. 
the  untamed  “Flood  Dragons”  attack  from  the 


the  t.hina  mil  to  survive.'  Bowls  ot  rice  cut  in 
half — is  your  table  about  the  same?  A  little, 
lhatcln*d  home  given  up  that  nth4^r  Burma 
roads  may  be  built.  YOUR  honu;  is  intact. 

It  is  not  sacrifice  in  the  nobler  sense,  to 
buy  Vi'ar  Bonds  ...  to  buy  them  on  pay  days 
and  many  days.  Ten  percent  of  your  income 
is  tragically  less  than  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  detiTinined  men  and  women  are  paying  as 
thev  walk  through  the  Valiev  of  the  Shadows. 


«  leriM  of  timely,  patriotic  messages  contributed  to  the  high  purpose  of  Bond  Sales  and  Wartime  morale,  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  Permission  is  s 
nation  to  reproduce  these  advertisemetUs.  Mats  of  this  size  advertisement  are  available  at  cost.  Also  engravings  of  the  illustration 
table  at  cost.  It  is  suggested  that  local  merchants  and  manufacturers— as  well  as  financial  and  commercial  institutions— sponsor  the  series  in  Paid 


30-P  R  O  M  O  T  I  O  N 


“Get  Result  Stories”  Is 
Best  Promotion  Order 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

FAITHFUL  readers  of  this  department 

will  know  that  we  are  devoted  to 
the  result  story  as  to  no  other  sub¬ 
stance  or  material  for  the  fashioning 
of  effective  newspaper  promotion. 
Naturally,  therefore,  we  hail  this  week 
with  shouts  of  praise  and  hallelujah 
the  advertising  director  of  one  of  our 
big  and  important  newspapers  who 
has  just  issued  to  his  staff  an  order 
which  goes  somewhat  in  this  wise: 

‘‘Get  result  stories. 

“Get  at  least  two  result  stories  every 
month. 

Get  Result  Stories 

"Get  result  stories  that  really  tell 
results.  Not  testimonials  that  tell 
merely  what  a  fine  thing  advertising 
in  our  paper  is.  But  result  stories 
that  say  that  on  such  and  such  a  day 
we  ran  so  much  and  so  much  space; 
this  space  cost  us  so  much;  by  such 
and  such  a  day  we  had  made  so  many 
sales,  netting  us  so  many  dollars. 

“Get  result  stories  like  that  and 
you’ll  have  a  sales  argument  for  our 
paper  that  no  advertiser  can  deny  and 
no  competitor  can  beat. 

"Get  result  stories  like  that  and 
you’ll  get  Hnage. 

“Get  result  stories  like  that  and 
you  won't  need  any  other  promotion — 
and  the  boys  upstairs  can  join  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  or  even  the  Ma- 
I'ines.” 

We’d  like  to  see  every  newspaper 
advertising  manager  issue  a  similar 
order.  We’d  like  to  see  every  news¬ 
paper  s{>ace  salesman  go  to  work  fol¬ 
lowing  out  such  an  order.  Our  money 
says  that,  hard  as  result  stories  are 
to  get,  the  persistent  effort  will  be  re¬ 
warded.  And  it  will  be  rewarding, 
too.  A  mass  of  result  stories  that  tell 
in  specific  terms  what  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  producing  in  sales  and 
profits  would  be  the  best  promotion 
that  could  happen  to  newspapers. 
Imagine  the  kind  of  Blue  Book  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  could  publish 
with  such  material  contributed  by  its 
members!  Boy,  if  you  want  a  happy 
new  year — here’s  how  to  get  it. 

Buffalo  Remembers 

ONE  of  these  days  we’re  simply  going 

to  have  to  knuckle  down  and  learn 
Polish  if  only  to  be  able  to  read  and 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  promotions 
our  friend  Casimir  Zwierzynski  per¬ 
petrates  for  Everybody’s  Daily,  the 
Polish  newspaper  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cas  reports  to  us  this  time  on  how 
Buffalo  remembered  Pearl  Harbor. 

“Everybody’s  Daily,”  he  writes,  “de¬ 
voted  its  entire  edition  of  Saturday, 
Dec.  5,  to  promoting  the  theme:  Re¬ 
member  Pearl  Harbor — Buy  an  Extra 
War  Bond.  No  retail  price  advertising 
was  accepted.  This  was  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  had  asked  all  Buffalo 
merchants  to  run  copy  promoting  War 
Bonds  that  day  and  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  advertisement  and  the  most 
patriotic  window  display. 

“On  Monday,  Dec.  7,  all  the  stores 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  selling 
War  Bonds.  Every  bond  buyer  was 
given  a  certificate  acknowledging  the 
purchase  and  dedicating  the  purchase 
in  honor  of  some  man  in  the  service. 
With  each  Remember  Pearl  Harbor 
certificate  the  buyer  was  given  a  post¬ 
card  aiuiouncing  the  purchase  and  the 
dedication,  and  this  was  sent  to  the 
man  in  service  thus  honored. 

“Over  one  million  dollars  in  War 
Bonds  was  sold  that  day  by  the  stores. 
We  here  at  Everybody’s  Daily  were 
swamped  with  bond  buyers  all  day, 


our  entire  staff  contributing  its  time 
to  selling  bonds. 

“The  whole  promotion  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
and  the  Courier-Express,  as  well  as 
our  paper,  cooperated.” 

Yes,  Yes,  Virginia 
A  NOVEL  promotion  that  made  kid 

letters  to  Santa  Claus  pay  off  in 
extra  linage  is  reported  by  C.  E.  Phil¬ 
lips,  advertising  manager,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public.  Ihe  promotion,  stimulated  by 
advertisements  in  the  papers  sup¬ 
ported  by  news  stories,  invited  chil¬ 
dren  under  12  to  send  the  papers  their 
letters  telling  Santa  Claus  what  they 
want  for  Christmas.  You  can  bet  that 
these  made  swell  reading.  The  tie-in 
that  made  these  letters  pay  off  in  ex¬ 
tra  linage  is  this,  as  Mr.  Phillips  tells 
it: 

“We  printed  the  kids’  letters  in  a 
special  Christmas  tabloid.  Scattered 
throughout  the  tabloid  were  3-inch 
ads  from  the  merchants.  The  ads 
were  handled  in  something  like  radio 
technique;  that  is,  they  were  printed 
like  spot  announcements  between  the 
letters.  By  restricting  all  ads  to  3 
inches  we  did  not  interfere  with  the 
merchants’  regular  advertising  sched¬ 
ules.  and  they  took  their  regular  dis¬ 
play  ads  for  their  week-end  promo¬ 
tion.  The  whole  thing  took  us  ab<jut 
10  days  to  sell.” 

Cover  of  the  tabloid  was  devoted  to 
the  most  famous  of  all  Santa  Claus 
correspondence,  a  letter  from  a  kid 
and  its  answer,  the  New  York  Sun’s 
classic  editorial,  "Yes,  Virginia,  there 
is  a  SanUi  Claus." 


Sun  Rise 

SOMEWHAT  of  a  promotional  event 
was  the  Chicago  Sun’s  first  birthday 
a  few  days  ago.  It  was  celebrated, 
fittingly  enough,  with  a  birthday  book, 
a  handsome  oversize  brochure  titled 
“Sun  Rise”  that  was  sent.  Promotion 
Director  E.  P.  Richer  tells  us,  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  throughout  the 
coimtry.  Within  its  covers  is  told  the 
story  of  the  Sun’s  founding  and  its 
progress  in  this  first  year.  It  is,  as  you 
know,  an  amazing  and  exciting  story. 
The  book  has  in  it  all  the  amazement 
and  all  the  excitement,  enhanced,  in¬ 
deed,  by  a  design  which  is  in  itself 
amazing  and  exciting.  “Sun  Rise” 
should  do  a  good  job  among  the  ad¬ 
vertising  fraternity  because  it  is  a 
good  and  well  planned  promotional 
piece.  And  it  should  take  its  place  in 
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the  literature  of  American  journalism  I 
because  of  the  record  it  contains  of  I 
one  of  the  most  unusual  newspaper 
stories  in  our  history. 


In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch — a 
“fileworthy”  folder,  neatly  done  in 
four  colors,  reporting  “New  Circula¬ 
tion  Figures  for  the  Three  Newspapers 
in  St.  Louis.”  ' 

From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib-  j 
u(ie — a  handy  market  data  booklet 
which  contains  essential  data  about  | 
the  South  Bend  market  and  circula¬ 
tion  figures  showing  coverage  of  the  ‘ 
Tribune  and  of  the  several  Chicago 
newspapers  in  that  market.  The  book¬ 
let  is  simply  done,  which  makes  it 
easy  to  study  and  therefore  makes  it 
an  effective  promotion. 

From  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  and 
News  -  Herald  —  a  handsome  market 
folder,  “Goldmine  of  Zinc  and  Lead.”  i 
which  reports  that  “Joplin  industry  is  , 
in  khaki  for  the  duration.”  Mainly ! 
what  that  means  is  that  Joplin  is  pro¬ 
ducing  zinc  and  lead  for  war  industry.  | 
Add  to  this  activity  Joplin’s  tourist 
business — it  is  a  gateway  to  the 
Ozarks — and  its  agricultural  business 
— it  is  an  important  fruit  and  produce 
market — and  it  all  adds  up  to  inviting  ^ 
business  for  advertisers. 

From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
— an  interesting  booklet  reprinting  a 
series  of  six  articles  from  the  Post,  i 
“Britain’s  Home  Front,”  by  Agnes  E.  ^ 
Meyer.  Mrs.  Meyer  is  the  wife  of  j 
Publisher  Eugene  Meyer.  Her  articles  j 
covering  the  social  changes  in  Great 
Britain  brought  on  by  the  war  were 
written  after  she  spent  a  month  in  , 
England  gathering  the  material.  The 
booklet  is  good  promotion. 
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In  many  countries  the 
churches  are  furnishing  the 
only  organized  opposition 
to  Hitler's  new  order.  Reli¬ 
gious  resistance  is  proving 
one  of  the  major  stumbling- 
blocks  to  Nazi  control. 
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Praise  Papers  for 
Safety  Cooperation 


It  takes  religious  journal¬ 
ists  to  expertly  report,  ana¬ 
lyze  and  interpret  this 
aspect  of  the  war. 


Oklahoma  newspapers  have  done  a 
splendid  job  of  cooperating  with  the 
highway  safety  program,  Walter  B. 
Johnson,  state  public  safety  commis¬ 
sioner,  states  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
newspaper  editors  of  the  state. 

“I  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  newspapers  have  been 
the  very  backbone  of  our  safety  pro¬ 
gram  in  Oklahoma,”  Johnson  stated. 
“At  least  in  so  far  as  educating  the 
public,  acquainting  it  with  the  details 
of  our  safety  program,  is  concerned. 

“Virtually  every  paper  in  the  state 
has  made  contributions  of  first-rate 
importance  to  the  program  prosecuted 
by  the  state  department  of  public 
safety  and  the  state  highway  patrol.” 


Religious  News  Service 
provides  the  most  complete 
and  authoritative  coverage 
available. 


Edward  T.  Leech,  editor, 
The  Pittsburgh  Press,  says: 

*‘f  «ni  particularly  itnpretui 
with  your  articles  about  re^ 
ious  conditions  in  the  occupim 
countries  of  Europe  and  I  if- 
lieve  these  are  of  great  intertd 
to  American  newspaper  readtrt 


DROPS  A.  M.  EDITION 

The  morning  edition  of  the  Aber¬ 
deen  (S.  D.)  American-News  has 
been  discontinued.  Subscribers  are 
being  served  with  the  evening  Amer¬ 
ican-News. 


Everybody  in 
Washington 
Who  IS  Anybody 


“One  of  the  most  imporUt 
aspects  of  Hitler* s  new  order  k 
its  effect  on  the  churches  •» 
religions  of  the  world,  aid  I 
think  that  Religious  iVewi 
vice  has  done  a  splendid  job  el 
reporting  this  side  of  the  drift 
gle  — —  a  job  that  is  not  beuf 
equalled  by  any  other  uem 
service.** 


During  1943  you  cannoj 
afford  to  miss  our  reports  a 
developments  in  "the  w® 
behind  the  war." 


Reads 


§f)c  Jfcning  ^faf 


Send  for  samples 
rates  NOW. 
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means  departed  from  the  belief  that 
V^Xi^lO  thorough  background  is  an  integral 
I  *  J  education  for  journalism.  Stu- 

fi^(|0lGrC[t@Cl  dents  in  the  concentrated  sequence 

will  get  about  25%  of  their  course 

loumalism  Course  f 

will  take  the  other  75%  m  American 
Cuts  Four-Year  Period  in  history  and  government,  literature, 
,  »T  psychology  and  such  fields.” 

Half  to  Aid  Newspapers  The  accelerated  courses  will  be 

To  Get  Replacements  aimed  at  preparing  students  for  junior 

positions  in  three  fields:  newspaper 
Where  are  newspapers  and  adver-  reporting  and  editing,  advertising,  and 
jsing  agencies  and  departments  going  radio  script  writing.  Each  student 
a  find  replacements  for  their  men  will  be  asked  to  select  one  of  the 
*ho  go  to  Tunisia,  Guadalcanal  and  three  fields  for  concentration, 
he  OWI?  Professor  Casey  expects  the  se- 

I  The  School  of  Journalism  at  the  quence  to  draw  students  from  among 
Jniversity  of  Minnesota  has  one  an-  older  and  more  mature  persons  not 
'iwer,  in  a  special  “accelerated  se-  now  in  college  as  well  as  from  those 
Ijuence”  of  courses  that  will  give  of  college  age. 

and  older  ■ 


jmen.  draft-free  men 

er=ons  of  good  ability,  concentrated  ADS  IN  REVERSE 

■aining  in  journalistic  practices  in 
bjut  half  the  time  needed  for  the 
jr-year  degree  course. 

The  courses,  which  will  open  Jan. 
may  supply  some  workers  in  much 


Another  example  of  advertising  go¬ 
ing  into  reverse  is  afforded  in  the 
famous  Azalea  Trail  of  Mobile,  and 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  the 
city’s  15-mile  long  flower  trail.  J.  C. 
than  two  years,  however,  since  a  Carrington,  president  of  the  Azalea 
anibiT  of  students  who  have  already  Trail,  announced  the  organization 
n.pleted  some  of  the  training  will  would  continue  its  advertising  sched- 
kf  advantage  of  the  accelerated  ule  this  year  in  magazines  and  news- 
lik.  papers  throughout  the  nation,  but  in- 

Two  points  about  the  emergency  stead  of  promoting  the  tropical  blos- 
jii  should  be  emphasized,”  says  som  fiesta  will  urge  people  not  to 
•  !ph  D.  Casey,  director  of  the  School  visit  Mobile  “until  we  have  won  this 
:  Journalism.  “One  is  that  it  is  dis-  war.”  This  is  because  the  city  is 
rctly  for  the  emergency.  We  don’t  badly  overcrowded,  the  population 
xpect  that  the  concentrated  work  will  having  more  than  doubled  on  account 
I  for  students  of  journalism  the  same  of  shipbuilding  and  other  war  activity. 

a  degree  course  would.  We  yy  o  vVyrnc  ,  <  h-mii 

hiiik  it  will  provide  a  supply  of  news-  URGE  U>  S.  XMAS  GIFT 
lapLi-  and  advertising  workers,  chiefly  The  Chicago  Tribune  addressed  a 
V  imen  and  mature  men  of  good  abil-  “Letter  to  Uncle  Santa  Claus”  in  its 
!y  who  have  aptitude  for  journalism,  lead  editorial  for  Dec.  13,  suggesting 
fho  will  be  equipped  for  non-exec-  that  Uncle  Sam  allow  an  extra  10  gal- 
iitive  jobs  and  who  will  help  employ-  Ions  of  gasoline  for  Christmas,  and  in 
ers  to  tide  over  the  war  period.  those  sections  where  it  can  not  be 

I  The  other  is  that  we  have  by  no  made,  to  give  another  pound  of  coffee. 
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He’s  one  of  4,000  carriers  who,  besides  setting 
sales  records  in  U.  S.  War  Savings  Stamps,  deliver 
THE  NEWS  directly  to  the  front  doorsteps  of  63 
out  of  every  100  families  taking  any  newspaper  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  Detroit  city  zone. 

Families  whose  generous  earnings  are  made 
possible  through  the  roaring  activities  of  this  immense 
industrial  front. 

Families  with  more  money  than  ever  to  expend 
on  the  upkeep  of  home  and  person.  And  with  more 
money  to  put  aside  in  War  Savings  Bonds  to  insure 
buying  momentum  in  the  reconstruction  and  re¬ 
plenishment  era  after  the  war.* 

As  an  immediate  and  future  market,  Detroit  has 
no  parallel. 

As  a  means  for  reaching  this  prolific  market — 
through  a  single  medium — there  is  nothing  like  the 
huge  circulation  of  the  newspaper  which  is  second  in 
America  in  advertising  volume — THE  NEWS. 


THE  FOURTH  MARKET  US  MASSACHUSETTS 


’42  PAYROLLS  EXCEEDED 


AND  PAYROLL  TOTALS  ARE  STDX 
CLIMBING! 


A  Major  Market  Completely 
Covered  By  One  Newspaper 


The  largest  A,B,C,  recognized 
HOME-DELIVERED  newspaper 
Circulation  in  America 


3leu7d 


’tS3.S4  II  the  etfimaftd  ortroge  vog*  of 

more  than  S50.000  war  workers  in  the  Defrolf  area. 


The  Detroit  News 


OVER  33,880  DAILY  A.  B.  C. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
Member  Mefropolifan  Sunday  Newspapers 

Weekdays,  381,971  *  Sundays,  461,793 

New  York:  I.  A.  KLCIN,  Inc.  Chicago:  J.  £.  LUTZ 


Represented  Nationally  By 
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Classified  Can 
Do  Its  Share  In 
Newsprint  Cut 

Lends  Itself  to  Cooperation 
In  Reduction  of  Space  and 
Still  Show  Gains 
By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 


This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
weekly  columns  devoted  to 
classified  advertising. 

• 

Classified  advertising,  loo,  will  be 
called  upon  to  do  its  share  in  the 
national  conservation  of  newsprint. 
And,  in  many  instances,  classified  will 
be  in  the  unique  position  of  complying 
with  the  order  with  less  hardship  than 
other  forms  of  newspa^  'r  advertising. 

The  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  has  recommended  a  two- 
point  plan  (E.  &  P.  Dec.  11,  page  5) 
to  the  War  Production  Board  upon 
which  it  is  expected  that  an  order 
will  be  issued  regarding  newsprint 
tonnage  consumption.  Informed 
sources  expect  the  announcement  of 
the  order  between  now  and  Jan.  1. 

The  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  suggested  that  newspapers  be 
assured,  quarterly,  tonnage  compar¬ 
able  to  their  1941  net  paid  circulation. 
It  also  emphasized  economy  in  the  use 
of  newsprint.  It  is  expected  that  the 
order  will  be  formulated  to  apply  to 
individual  newspapers  rather  than  an 
over  all  percentage  reduction. 

Liaage  Gains  Am  Ont 
Under  this  plan,  excluding  rate  in¬ 
creases  and  with  a  similar  allotment 
of  space,  as  during  1941,  to  the  various 
departments  of  the  newspaper,  adver¬ 
tising,  with  the  exception  of  classified, 
cannot  hope  to  show  either  linage  or 
revenue  gains  for  1943. 

Classified  enjoys  a  singular  distinc¬ 
tion,  over  other  forms  of  newspaper 
advertising,  by  virtue  of  its  ability 
to  effect  linage  gains  and  revenue  in¬ 
creases  without  the  advantage  of  ad¬ 
ditional  space.  Although  the  extent 
of  these  gains  is  limited,  it  does  af¬ 
ford  an  immediate  advantage  and  es¬ 
tablishes  an  operation  for  a  sound 
future,  after  the  war  building. 

Classified  in  its  essence  is  a  direc¬ 
tory  type  of  advertising.  The  desire 
for  the  offerings  in  classified  is  already 
established  in  the  minds  of  the  read¬ 
ers  and  classified  serves  its  principal 
purpose  by  informing  the  prospect 
where  the  article  or  service  might  be 
procined.  It  is  not  to  be  misconstrued 
that  descriptive  copy  should  be  elim¬ 
inated.  Complete  descriptive  copy  is 
an  integral  part  of  merchandising  the 
advertised  offering. 

Featured  Claititicatiens 
However,  the  adaptation  of  these 
fundamentals  of  directory  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  via  a  strict  adherence  to  al¬ 
phabetical  sequence  in  the  classifica¬ 
tions  and  advertisements,  under  the 
least  number  of  major  classifications, 
can  effect  a  great  saving  in  newsprint. 
The  elimination  of  sub-classifications, 
alone,  will  reveal  surprising  results  in 
newsprint  economy. 

The  elimination  of  featured  classi¬ 
fications  which  require  special  and 
most  times  impaid  headings,  guaran¬ 
teed  positions  and  unpaid  white  space 
to  justify  the  column  depths,  will  af¬ 
ford  additional  and  valuable  space 
that  can  be  sold.  A  change  of 
the  present  depth  of  your  type  slug, 
without  affecting  the  type  face,  can 
reclaim  an  appreciable  amount  of  that 


wasted  white  space  on  the  classified 
page. 

The  use  of  single  column  advertise¬ 
ments,  although  a  highly  controversial 
subject,  many  times,  is  a  means  of 
utilizing  all  available  space  as  it  again 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  justifying 
the  columns  for  lockup.  Watch,  too, 
for  those  burrs  on  your  slugs — they’re 
veritable  sneak  thieves  of  white  space. 

If  your  volume  is  large,  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  name  of  the  newspaper  and 
dateline  to  the  side  margin  has  been 
proven  a  million  dollar  idea. 

Although  comics,  radio  programs, 
etc.,  may  add  reader  interest  to  your 
classified  page,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  your  space,  there  is  a  price 
on  it — and,  you  are  giving  it  away! 
Could  you  publish  a  cla.ssified  ad  on 
the  front  page,  even  if  it  had  great 
reader  interest? 

Aside  from  these  “hidden”  revenue 
increases  to  be  effected,  and  because 
of  their  limitations,  it  might  be  well  to 
look  into  the  future  and  consider  a  rate 
increase.  A  recent  survey  showed  that 
despite  the  increased  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  personnel  and  living,  only  W'A 
had  raised  their  classified  rates.  The 
survey  was  conducted  among  400 
newspapers  from  various  sections  of 
the  nation. 

With  the  institution  of  any  changes 
from  the  “old  order”  there  will  be 
complaints  from  the  advertisers.  It’s 
natural  and  to  be  expected.  They  can 
be  explained,  very  simply,  by  recalling 
that  this  war  and  the  winning  of  it  is 
not  just  the  responsibility  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  Mr.  Advertiser’s  war, 
too! 

ANCAM  Works  With  OPA 

SEATTLE,  Wash.,  newspapers  were 

recently  requested  by  the  local  Of¬ 
fice  of  IVice  Administration  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  announcement  in 
their  respective  classified  sections. 

“Under  wartime  conditions  sales  and 
prices  of  most  merchandise  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  government.  Tires  and 
tubes,  new  and  used  typewriters,  new 
and  used  1942  automobiles  and  new 
adult  bicycles  in  most  instances  may 
be  sold  only  on  certificates  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  or 
the  War  Production  Board.  Such 
merchandise,  used  machinery  and  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment,  when  sold  by  any¬ 
one  and  most  goods  sold  by  dealers 
are  subject  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  ceiling  prices.  In  case 
of  doubt,  buyers  or  sellers  should 
communicate  with  OPA  or  WPB 
White-Henry-Stuart  Building,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  or  phone  Elliott  0200,  for  fur¬ 
ther  information.” 

All  the  Seattle  newspapers  felt  that 
compliance  with  the  request  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
advertising  and  fail  to  serve  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  war  effort. 
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Les  Jenkins,  CAM  Seattle  Times,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cahill,  general 
manager  of  the  publication,  met  with 
Charles  H.  Todd  of  the  Seattle  OPA 
office  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
ways  and  means  of  informing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  public  of  precise  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  merchandise, 
and  the  sale  of  same,  subject  to  and 
exempted  from  OPA  price  ceilings. 
CAM  Jenkins  outlined  the  possibility 
of  cooperation  with  the  OPA,  national¬ 
ly,  through  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Cla.ssified  Advertising  Managers. 

Upon  advice  from  Washington,  Mr. 
Todd  recommended  that  the  ANCAM 
through  President  Bert  Reh.  submit 
such  a  proposal  to  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  OPA  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  matter  has  been  referred 
to  the  Association  for  further  study. 

Requests  of  this  nature  by  the  OPA 
for  cooperation  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  public  relations  division 
rather  than  the  enforcement  bureau, 
the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 
Price  M.  Carlisle,  Senior  Information 
Specialist  OWI  assigned  to  OPA,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  by  the 
ANCAM,  stated  that  according  to 
“General  Maximum  Price  Regulation,” 
published  by  the  OPA  and  dated  April 
28,  1942,  “Commodities  And  Services 
Exempted  From  This  Regulation,  Sec¬ 
tion  9,  sub-section  (b)  entitled,  ‘This 
regulation  shall  not  apply  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sales  or  deliveries’  ...  (3)  By 
an  owner,  of  his  used  personal  or 
household  effects  or  other  personal 
property  used  by  him.” 

Mr.  Carlisle  also  suggested  that  the 
ANCAM  draft  and  submit  a  suitable 
announcement  for  publication  in  the- 
classified  sections. 

Personals 

ALLEN  E.  GARDNER  has  been 

named  CAM  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times.  CAM  Gard¬ 
ner  succeeds  T.  F.  Chas. 

Richard  Hain  and  A.  Robert  Locke, 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  Neios  have 
joined  the  armed  forces. 

John  J.  Sprengelmeyer  has  replaced 
Aurelia  Scott  as  CAM  on  the  Du¬ 
buque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald. 

CAM  Ramona  Liesveld  is  now  Mrs. 
J.  McCarthy  Woods.  She  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  CAM  of  the  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe  Gazette. 

James  B.  Finger,  former  CAM 
Cleveland  (O.)  News,  was  married  to 
Helen  Virginia  Gregory  last  week. 

Frank  Bechtel,  CAM  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  is  recouperating  from 
a  major  operation  at  Cooper  Hospital, 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Rhoda  Levitch  has  joined  the  tele¬ 
phone  staff  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N,  Y.)  New  Yorker. 

James  G.  Larson  and  J.  R.  Wright 
of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Jouriuil  are  now 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 


Lawyer  Issues  Own 
Paper  for  Service  Men 

A  one-man  newspaper,  publkba 
every  week  as  punctually  as  a 
politan  magazine,  and  written,  ediw 
printed,  and  distributed  without  i 
penny  of  compensation  for  distribo. 
tion  to  the  members  of  the  anw 
forces  from  his  community  jj 
unique  enterprise  of  Woods  Darga, 
Darlington,  South  Carolina,  lai^ 
and  business  man. 

Mr.  Dargan  does  his  own  news  gafli- 
ering.  He  asks  for  and  receive  u 
compensation  of  any  kind  for  hj 
work,  but  accepts  contributions  volia. 
tarily  made  by  his  friends  and  othej 
in  small  amounts  limited  to  the  actail 
cost  of  the  materials  used  and  the  cw 
of  mailing. 

A  copy  of  the  newspaper  goes  mI 
every  week  to  every  boy  from  Da.^ 
ington  who  is  in  the  armed  services 
and  the  numerous  letters  of  appreda- 
tion  received  from  these  boys  indica'e 
that  this  newsy,  gossipy  and  churanr 
paper  is  doing  wonders  in  entertac- 
ing  the  boys  who  receive  it. 

Community  interest  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  growing,  and  upon  the 
insistence  of  the  local  people  Mr.  Dar¬ 
gan  has  consented  to  try  out  the  plan 
of  accepting  subscriptions  at  a  dollar 
a  year  from  others  than  the  members 
of  the  armed  services,  upon  the  dis¬ 
tinct  understanding  that  these  sub¬ 
scriptions  will  take  the  place  of  vdon- 
tary  contributions  and  that  they  till 
be  restricted  to  a  number  sufficient 
only  to  cover  the  costs  of  materiak 
and  mailing.  Until  this  plan  is  pot 
into  operation  contributors  to  the  cost  l| 
fund  who  give  as  much  as  $10  (and  die  11 
total  number  of  whom  is  nominal)  are  || 
credited  as  being  sponsors  of  partfcn- 1| 
lar  issues  of  the  paper.  I| 
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Why 


it  is  a  good  advertising  medium. 


Because  it  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind — a  veritable  gold  mine  of  useful,  dependable 
information  about  all  phases  of  the  Profession,  the  Business,  the  Industry  of  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Production. 

Why  every  newspaper  should  be  represented  in  a  display  advertisement,  telling 
a  story  of  its  market. 

Because  it  is  prized  by  makers  of  daily  newspapers  and  users  of  daily  newspaper 
advertising  space — and  lives  full  twelve  months,  when,  Phoenix-like,  it  will  reappear, 
up  to  date  and  virile  as  ever. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  filled  a  long  felt  want 
twenty-two  years  ago.  That  service  has  proven  of  inestimable 
value  to  people  in  the  industry,  and  this  year's  issue  will  be 
eagerly  prized  by  people  connected  with  the  industry.  It  has 
proven  its  worth,  and  has  grown  in  strength. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  IT  HAS  AN  APPEAL.  It  costs  the 
regular  price — and  lives  twelve  months.  It  is  consulted  more 
times,  perhaps,  than  any  other  book  on  the  industry — by  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Advertisers,  Machinery  Manufacturers,  Advertising 
Agencies,  Service  Executives  and  people  interested  in  daily 
newspapers  and  daily  newspaper  advertising. 

Make  a  prompt  reservation  of  your  space  and  secure  position. 

The  price  is  $2.00  the  copy,  but  it  goes  WITH  a  regular  annual  subscription  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  at  $4.00;  Canada  $4.50;  Foreign  $5.00. 
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H  fl  M  J  J  R  S  0  N 

■B'1941  E3*1942IN  millions  OF  LINES 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

WITH  general  newspaper  linage  showing  a  stead¬ 
ily  improving  picture  every  month,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  it  registered  an  8.9%  gain  over  November, 
1941,  making  that  classification  the  only  one  to 
show  a  gain  for  the  11  months  of  the  year.  Al¬ 
though  the  gain  is  small,  only  .3%,  it  is  encourag¬ 
ing  because  it  demonstrates  how  that  classification 
made  a  strong  comeback  from  a  low  early  this 
year  and  is  an  indication  of  a  bright  picture  for 
1943. 

With  total  linage  off  only  1.3%  in  November, 
according  to  Media  Records  figures  for  52  cities, 
another  bright  spot  was  provided  by  classified 
with  an  increase  of  9.5%  and  department  store 
with  an  increase  of  .5%.  Retail,  however,  was  off 
4.4%  for  the  month.  This  might  indicate  a  trend 
for  1943  with  diminishing  inventories  breaking 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 
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Classified 


November 
Octoiier  . 
(leneral 
Xovenilnr 


Automotive 
November 
October  . 
Financial 
November 
October  . 


1942 

1941 

%of 

E.  &P. 

Linage 

Linage 

1941 

Index 

rtising 

119,063,067 

120,623,600 

98.7 

102.5 

y 

117,441,885 

123,814,518 

94.9 

96.1 

96,067,465 

99,615,468 

96.4 

100.8 

93,370,848 

101,804,977 

91.7 

94.0 

22.995,602 

21,008,1.12 

109.5 

110.3 

24,071.037 

22,009,541 

109.4 

105.1 

70.035,043 

73,257,542 

95.6 

100.7 

69,953,095 

74,653,729 

93.7 

97.9 

Store 

31,406,068 

31,257.845 

100.5 

105.9 

30,163,354 

31,201.654 

96.7 

100.4 

21,774,574 

20,002,359 

108.9 

115.6 

19,781,173 

19,993,318 

98.9 

99.1 

2,787,488 

4,840,564 

57.6 

SO.S 

2,403,799 

5,607,390 

42.9 

38.5 

1,470,360 

1,515,003 

97.1 

103.9 

1,232,781 

1,550,-540 

79.5 

74.8 

down  advertising  local  schedules.  Automotive 
continued  to  be  off  42.4%  and  financial  was  down 
2.9%. 

Despite  the  fact  that  November  was  slightly 
below  the  mark  of  November,  1941,  the  month 
was  ahead  at  102.5  on  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Index  which  is  the  average  for  the  month  for  the 
last  five  years.  This  shows  that  business  last 
month  was  at  least  better  than  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  in  1940,  1939,  1938  and  1937.  General’s 
improved  picture  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  Index 
figure  of  115.6.  Department  store  was  at  105.9  on 
the  Index,  classified  at  110.3,  retail  at  100.7,  auto¬ 
motive  at  50.5  and  financial  at  103.9. 

Aside  from  general  showing  a  slight  gain  for  the 
11  months  of  1942,  retail  was  off  only  2.8%,  and 
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department  store  only  2.6%.  Automotive  was  o 
54.4%,  finanical  14%,  classified  6.5%. 

Total  advertising  was  off  5.6%  for  the  11  monil 
period. 


November  Linage  for  Principal  Cities 


Htri 


AKRON,  OHIO 


1942 

1941  Gain  or  Loss 

llcaciiti  .liiunial 

. (e) 

1.210,318 

1,284,783 

74,405  I. 

lUacfUl  Journal 

. (S) 

360,748 

310,725 

50,023  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1.201.318 

1,284,783 

74,465  L 

Total  Sunday 

360,748 

310,725 

50,023  G 

(irand  Total 

1.571.066 

1,595,508 

24,442  L 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N 

.  M. 

Journal  . . 

. (m) 

312.945 

370,857 

57.912  L 

Tribune  . 

357.045 

383,299 

26,254  L 

lournal  . 

. (S) 

86,564 

79,980 

6,584  G 

Total  Daily  . 

609.990 

754.156 

,84,166  L 

'1  otal  Sunday 

86,564 

79,980 

6.584  G 

Grand  Total 

756,554 

834,136 

77,582  I. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y 

Knickerbocker  News  . .  (e) 

554,992 

578,725 

23,733  L 

limes  Ihiion  .. 

. ( in ) 

457.138 

585,726 

128,588  L 

*Tinics  Union  . 

. (S) 

310.674 

318,927 

8,2.13  L 

Total  Daily  . 

1,012,1.10 

1,164,451 

152,321  L 

Total  .Sunday 

310,674 

.118,927 

8,253  L 

(irand  Total 

1.322,804 

1,483,378 

160.574  L 

ATLANTA,  GA 

Constitution  . . . 

. (m) 

599,795 

766,752 

166,957  L 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

766,673 

966,102 

199,429  L 

tConstitutioii 

. (S) 

404,967 

418.247 

13,280  L 

•Journal  . 

. (Si 

446,587 

405,517 

41,070  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1.366,468 

1,732,854 

366,386  L 

Total  Sunday 

8.51.554 

823,764 

27.790  G 

(irand  Total 

2,218,022 

2,556,618 

.138,596  1. 

ATLANTIC  CITY, 

N.  J. 

Pre.'S  ('niun  ..(See  note) 

292,948 

362,659 

69,711  L 

Press  . 

. (S) 

52,647 

86,348 

.13,701  L 

Total  Daily  . 

292,948 

362,659 

69,711  L 

Total  Sunday 

52.647 

86.348 

33,701  L 

Grand  Total 

.145,595 

449,007 

103.412  L 

Note:  Press 

Union  .SI 

lid  in  combination,  mortiiny;  and 

pvmiriK.  Linage  ot  one  edition  given. 


SALTIMORE,  MD. 


News-Post  . (e)  1.051,982  1,011,801  40,181  G 

Sun  . (m)  799,030  663,351  135,679  G 

Sun  . (e)  1.5.38,742  1,372,015  166,727  G 

•American  . (S)  4.36,725  366,043  70,682  G 

tSun  . (S)  674,886  695,836  20,950  L 


ToUl  Daily  .  3,.389,7S4  .3,047,167  342,587  G 

Total  Sunday  .  1,111,611  1,061,879  49,732  G 

Grand  Total  .  4,501,365  4,109,046  .392,319  0 


■AYONNE,  N.  J. 

. . .  (e)  214,067  Vot  .\vail.»li1e 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1942  1941  Gain  or  L-.-s 


.Nge  Herald  . (ni)  493.057  561.250  68.193  L 

.News  . (e)  762.501  963,716  201.215  L 

I’ost . (.See  note)  (e)  372.530  .  . 

1. News  sV  Age  Herald. (S)  436.772  455,791  19,019  1. 


Total  Daily  .  1,628,088  1,524,966  103,122  0 

T..t.d  Sunday  .  436,772  455,791  19,019  L 

Grand  Tol.il  .  2,064,860  1.980,757  84,103  0 

.\otk:  Novenilicr,  1941,  Post  papers  not  pidilislied  due  to 
strike. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

5Kecord-Anieric.aii  .(m&e)  441,952  457,973  16.021  1. 


Glolte  . (mS.e)  720,207  762,362  42,155  1. 

Herald  Traveler 

(sec  note)  890,082  960.073  69.991  I, 

Post  . (mi  482,655  476,545  6,110  G 

.Vdvertiser  . CS)  .334,269  232,991  101.278  0 

Globe  . (S)  463.956  449,665  14,291  ('■ 

•:Her.ald  . (S)  522.076  519.615  2,461  G 

I’ost  . (S)  110,528  162,031  51.503  1. 

Toual  n.aily  .  2,534,896  2,656.953  122,057  I. 

Total  Sundav  .  1,430,829  1,364.302  66.527  G 

(ir.and  Total'  .  3,965,725  4.021,255  55,530  1. 

Note:  Glolte  is  .sold  in  combination,  morning  and  eve¬ 


ning.  Traveler  is  sold  in  combination  wfilb  morning  or  .Snii- 
ilay  HcraM.  SRecord,  morning,  is  sold  in  combination  will) 
the  .\nieriean,  evening.  Linage  of  one  edition  is  given. 


Courier  Lxpress 

News  . 

‘Courier  Express 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

_ (ni)  785.481  737,969 

. (e»  1,-W,4K9  1,292,574 

_ (S)  514,333  463,354 


47,512  G 
54,915  G 
50,979  G 


Total  Daily  . 

Tot  d  Sunday  . 

Grand  Total  . 


2.132,970 

514,333 

2,647,303 


2,030,543 

463.354 

2,493,897 


102,427  G 
50,979  G 
153,406  G 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  . (See  note)  730,322  805,832  _  75,510  1. 

Note:  The  Courier  (e)  .and  Post  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Courier  (e),  only  is  given. 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


C.azrtte  . (c)  493.538  520,363  26,825  1, 

(Jazette  . (S)  158,713  133,255  25,458  G 

Total  Daily  .  493,538  520.363  26,825  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  158,713  133,255  25,458  G 

Grand  Total  .  652,251  653,618  1,367  L 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune  . (ra)  1.263,713  1,239,738  23,975  G 

.Sun  . (m)  531,918  .  531,918  G 

(Daily  News  . (e)  930,251  1,036,128  105,877  1, 

Herald- American  ....(e)  694,606  731,542  36,936  1, 

Times  . (e)  492,809  616,119  123,310  1, 

Tribune  . (S)  812,314  820,475  8,161  1. 

.Sun  . (S)  345,519  .  345.519  (i 

•  I  lerald-Araerican  ...(S)  377,401  407,066  29,665  1, 

Times  . (S)  90,372  112,784  22,412  1. 


Total  I).aily  .  3,913,297  3,623,527  289,770  G 

Total  .Sundav  .  1,625,606  1,240,325  285,281  G 

Grand  Total' .  5.538.903  4.063,852  575,051  G 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Km|uircr  . 

. (in) 

1942 

(>48.876 

1941  1 
544.165 

Plain  nr  L  - 
iw;... 

Post  . 

. (e) 

756,035 

798.853 

Tiines-Slar 

. (e) 

.840,028 

9.51.971 

1I1.».'L 

iKnquircr  .... 

. (S) 

615,126 

62(1,-589 

ll.«iL 

Total  Daily  . 

2.244.939 

2,294.989 

3(I.0»L  i 

Total  Sumlay 

OI5.I26 

626,589 

ILkiJL  > 

Grand  Total 

2,«6(i,0#>5 

2,921.578 

6I.SIiL 

IMain  Dtalcr 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

. (tn)  802.034  748,293 

54.341  i 

News 

596,523 

659.729 

6JJf*L  ! 

Press  . 

1,089,0.10 

1,109.775 

20;4iL 

(Plain  Diabr 

. (SI 

731.655 

70^,033 

29.6220 

Total  D.tily  . 

2,488.187 

2,517,797 

29.6111 

Total  Siind  »y 

731.655 

702,033 

29.622C  ^ 

Graml  Total 

3,219,842 

3,219.830 

Dispatch  . 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

1 

(e.iwL  ! 

('itizen  . 

. (e) 

470,586 

557.205 

i 

Ohio  State  Jou 

rn.al.  .(ml 

.1.17,379 

286,129 

5I2S00 

Dispatch  . 

. (SI 

377.238 

349,056 

28,1*25 

(btizeii  . 

. (S) 

192,490 

201,328 

8.8311. 
20326  L 

Star  . 

. (wt 

47,810 

68.136 

Total  Daily  . 

1.716,520 

1,797.988 

si.wi. 

98;!. 

Total  .Sundav 

617,5.18 

618,520 

(irand  Total 

2.334.058 

2,416,508 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 


News  . 

...  (nil 

’751.. 140 

803.107 

Times-1 1 

erald  ... 

....(e) 

1,011,292 

1.094,169 

Journal 

....(e) 

286,403 

9' News 

....(S) 

376.112 

449.612 

Times-Heralil  ... 

....(S) 

328,107 

379,804 

Total 

Diilv  ... 

1.767,432 

2.183.679 

I'utal 

.Siinilay  . 

704.219 

829,416 

Grand 

Total  . . 

2,471.651 

3,013,095 

Note: 

Journal 

(e)  di<i' 

.  last  c.liti. 

>n  .March 

51.«- 


26,  l***- 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Journal 

. . .  (m  1 

408,156 

Herald 

. . . .  (et 

767,110 

News  . . 

_ ( e » 

986,342 

Journal 

Herald  . . 

. .  .(St 

226,995 

News  . 

...(SI 

241,231 

Total 

Daily  , . . . 

2,161.608 

Total 

Sundav  . . 

468,226 

Grand 

Total  . . . 

2,629,834 

451,942 

775,487 

997,227 

168,364 

205.956 


374,330 


kP- 

lO^fc; 

58Js"‘ 

aW: 

3026. 


DENVER,  COLO. 


Rocky  Mtn.  Xrws...(m) 

Post  . (el 

Rocky  Mtn.  News.... (Si 
Post  . (Si 


278,208 

734,341 

92.566 

272,807 


281,416 
748,252 
72.077 
280,445 

1,029,668  1,012,549 
352,522  365,373 

I.. 0*2.1  on  1,377,922 


Times 


Total  Daily  . 
Tot.al  Sunday 
t  iratid  Total 
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DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Tribon* 


1942 

1941 

Gain  or  Loss 

.  (m) 

457.773 

423,344 

34,429  G 

..(e) 

526.984 

533,606 

6,622  1. 

.(S) 

270,165 

258,647 

11,518  G 

956,950 

258,647 


Totil  Daily  .  984,757 

SanW  .  270,165 

cSd  Total  .  1,254,922  1,215,597 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

886,150 


Tun*?  . 

Frtf  Prfss  . Dnl 

Vnrs  . 

•tTbcs  . (S) 

Fw  Press  . (S) 

tXews  . .  • 


.(S) 


844,867 
825.539  745,028 

1,458,435  1,370,322 
471,316  395,761 

285,559  275,680 

658,058  614,698 


27,807  G 
11,518  G 
39,325  G 


41,283  L 
80,511  G 
88,113  G 
75,555  G 
9,879  G 
43,360  G 


Total  Daily  3,128,841  3,001,500 

T^l  Sunday  .  1.414.933  1,286.139 

Grand  Total  .  4,543,774  4,287,639 


DULUTH,  MINN. 


....(e) 

413.063 

Xews-Tribune  . . . 

...(m) 

327.962 

Xtwi-Tribune  . .  • 

...(S) 

182,434 

Total  D.-iily  . . . . 

741.025 

Total  Sunday  .. 

182,434 

Grand  Total  . . . 

923,459 

433,678 

353.795 

164.999 

787,473 

164.999 
952,472 


127,341  G 
128,794  G 
256,135  G 


20,615  L 
25,833  I, 
17,435  G 

46.448  1. 
17,435  G 
29,013  L 


EL  PASO.  TEXAS 


.  ..(m) 

391.492 

390.571 

921 

G 

Post  .... 

....(e) 

401,828 

547,106 

145,278 

L 

Times 

...(S) 

182,420 

337,726 

155,306 

1. 

Total 

Daily  .... 

793,320 

937,677 

144,357 

I. 

Total 

Sunday  . , 

182,420 

337,726 

155,306 

L 

Grand 

Total  . . . 

975,740 

1,275,403 

299,663 

L 

482,580 

588,583 

267,717 


ive  was  (£ 


ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald  . . . .  (e)  439,906 

riin«  . (O  533,030 

Dispatch  Herald  ,...(S)  203,620 

ToUl  Daily  .  972,936  1,071,163 

Total  Sunday  .  203,620  267,717 

Grand  Total  .  1,176,556  1,338,880 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

I  Courier  . (m)  608,014  672,534 

Press  . (e)  635,993  719,781 

Conner  &  Press . tS)  220,668  218,856 


42,674  L 
55,553  L 
64,097  I, 


98,227  I. 
64,097  L 
162,324  I. 


64,520  L 
83,788  L 
1,812  G 


llmontis  l  Total  Daily  .  1,244,007  1,392,315  148,308  L 

ToUl  Sund.iy  .  220,668  218,856  1,812  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,464,675  1,611,171  146,496  L 


Herald  Xews 


FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

. (c)  421,567  496,742 


75,175  L 


Gain  or  Le 
5  lW,7il'j 

3  42iliL 

1  lll.«;l. 

9  ll,«iL 

9  S0.t»l 

9  11.4e!L  ] 

8  6UIJI. 


3  54.341  i 

9  t329>l- 

5  20;4iL 

3  .’9.42(1 

7  29.61)  L  ] 

3  29,6235 

0  125 


FLINT.  MICH. 

..(o)  843,583 

,  .(S)  256,181 


93.9,419 

190.201 


94,836  1. 
65,980  G 


Joomal  . 

Journal . . 

Total  Daily  .  843,583  938,419  94,836  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  256.181  190.201  65.980  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,099,764  1,128,620  28,856  L 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

I  Journal  Gazette . (nil  405.157  434,235  29,078  L 

Xews  Sentinel  . (el  778,830  924,345  145.515  L 

I  Joomal  Gazette  . (.Si  306,993  258,470  48,523  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 


1,183,987  1,358,580  174,593  1. 

306.993  258,470  48,523  G 

1,490,980  1,617,050  126,0701. 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram  . (ml  275,970  267,903 

Sur-Telegram  . (e)  692,705  670,521 

Press  . (e)  282,549  396,114 

StarTelegr.ain  . (S)  181,291  223,507 


8,067  ( ; 
22,184  (i 
113.565  I. 
42,216  I. 


Total  Daily  .  1,251,224  1,334,538  83,314  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  181,291  223,507  42,216  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,432,515  1,558,045  125,530  L 


FRESNO.  CAL. 

..(e)  398,477 

.  .(S)  126,669 


459,098 

133,198 


60,621  I. 
6,529  I. 


Grand  Total 


525,146  592.296  67,150  1. 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

|P<istStar  ....(See  note)  370,290  428,844  58,554  1. 

XoTz;  Post-Star  (m)  .sold  in  combination  with  Time-, 
(e).  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post-Star  (m),  only  is  given. 

,  „  HARRISBURG.  PA. 

P«r>ot  . (m)  563.841  585,587  21.746  T. 

fr'eram  . (t)  455,110  490,862  35,752  1, 


Total  Daily  .  1,018,951  1,076,449  57,498  1, 

ToUl  Sunday  .  .  .  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,018,951  1,076,449  57,498  L 

■Xotf:  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount  of  advertising 
as  the  Patri.g  (m). 


4j;*r 

I 

58J>Si 

"OW: 

934»' 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

.(m)  399,644  424,180 

1,040,911  1,122,106 
372,732  414,914 


.(e) 

.(S) 


Conrant 
Tines  . 
Conrant 


Total  Daily  .  1,440,555  1,546,286 

Total  Sunday  .  372,732  414,914 

Grand  Total  .  1,813,287  1,961,200 

..  HEMPSTEAD  TOWN,  L.  I. 

•>usau  Review  &  .Star  (e)  302,311  436,539 

. (e)  209.130  200,560 

I  5  days. 


24,536  I. 
81,195  I. 
42,182  I. 


n,  ,  HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

. (e)  910,295  917, 

. 

Chronicle  _  " " « i 

. :;;:::::;(i5 


524,511 

439,121 

341,296 

257,091 


048 
562,590 
490,845 
363,783 
270,269 


Total  Daily 
Total  Stinda, 
Grand  Total 


r-z  .  1,873,927  1,970,483 

total  Sunday  .  598,387  634,052 

_  2,472, .ai4  2.604,535 


105,731  I. 
42,182  I. 
147,913  I. 

134,228  I. 
8,570  G 


6,753  I. 
38,079  I. 
51,724  I. 
22,487  I. 
13,178  I. 

96,556  I. 
35,665  I. 
132,221  I. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

1942  1941  Gain  or  Loss 

Xews  . (e)  1,049,215  1,096,357  47,142  1. 

Star  . (m)  682,993  719,589  36,596  L 

Times  . (e)  718,765  720,184  1,419  L 

+.Star  . (S)  520,863  529,544  8,681  L 

Total  Daily  .  2,450.973  2,536,130  85,157  L 

Total  Snndav  .  520.863  529.544  8,681  L 

Gflmd  Total  .  2,971,836  2,065,674  93,838  1. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union  . (m)  509,912  600,121  90,2091. 

.Tournal  . (e)  472,992  569,578  96,586  1. 

Times  Union  . (S)  288,218  357,643  69,425  1. 

Total  Daily  .  982,904  1,169,699  186,795  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  288,218  357,643  69,425  I. 

Grand  Total  .  1,271,122  1,527,342  256,220  1, 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal  . (e)  379,816  Not  Available . 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

T-ibnne  .  681.852  693,198  ll,34oL 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination  with  Democrat 
(m).  Linage  of  one  edition.  Tribune  (e)  only  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal  . (m)  375,190  394,908  19,718  1. 

News-Sentinel  . (e)  528,338  565,625  37,287  1. 

Tournal  . (S)  168,510  186.396  17,886  1. 

News-Sentinel  . (S)  194,349  216,545  22,1961. 

Total  Daily  .  903,528  960,533  57,005  I, 

Total  Sunday  .  3(>2.859  402.941  40,082  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,266,387  1,363,474  97,087  1. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

Kxamincr  . (m)  928,189  832,774  95,415  G 

Times  . (m)  1,205,578  1,109,292  96,286  G 

Herald-Express  . (e)  809,476  781,262  28,214  0 

News  . (d)  525,878  512,161  13,717  G 

•Examiner  . (S)  581,638  590,883  9,245  1. 

iTimes  . ..(S)  532,825  612,714  79,889  1. 

Total  Daily  .  3,469,121  3,235,489  233,6321. 

Total  Sond.ay  .  1,114.463  1.203,597  89.134  1. 

Grand  T.>t.il  .  4,583,584  4,439,086  144,498  0 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

(-'ourier  Journal  . (m)  837,468  844.303  6.835  1. 

Times  . (e)  867,657  951,284  83,627  1. 

Courier  Journal  . (S)  491,769  448.232  43,537  ( i 

Total  Daily  .  1,705,125  1,795,587  90.4(,2  I. 

Total  Sumtay  .  491,769  448.232  43,537  0 

Gr.iii.l  Total  .  2,196,894  2,243,819  46.925  1. 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Vrnion  Leader  (See  note)  392,139  471,043  78,904  I. 

Note:  -Manchester  Union  (m)  .and  Leader  (e)  sold  ir 
combination  only.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  (m)  on]> 
is  shown. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal  ..(m)  819,353  863,815  44,462  1. 

Press-Scimitar  . (e)  506,920  5o3,849  56,929  1. 

'iCommcrcial  Appeal  .(S)  411.053  480,312  69,259  1. 

Total  Daily  .  1,326,273  1,427,664  101.391  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  411,053  480.312  69,259  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,737,326  1,907,976  170.650  1 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald  . (m)  693,260  780,080  86.820  1 

News  . (e)  552,667  623,634  70,967  L 

•Herald  . (Si  348,447  619,889  271,442  1, 

.News  . (SI  104,474  156,432  51,958  1. 

Total  Daily  .  1,243,927  1.403,714  157,787  1, 

Total  Sunday  .  452.921  776,321  323,400  1, 

Gr.and  Total" .  1,698.848  2,180,035  481,187  1, 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel  . (ni)  540,155  571,619  31,464  1, 

Journal  . (e)  1,345,940  1,365,800  19,860  1, 

I’ost  (e)  (See  note)....  .  138,073  138,073  1. 

•Sentinel  . (S)  260,953  219,879  41,074  (. 

tjournal  . (S)  572,578  551,099  21,479  •. 

Total  Daily  .  1,886.093  2,075,492  189.397  I. 

Total  Sunday  .  833.531  770,978  62,553  ). 

Grand  Total  .  2,719,626  2.846.470  126.844  1, 

Note:  Milwaukee  Post  suspended  .M.ay  23,  1942. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune  . (m)  .159,968  .161,571  1,601  I 

Star  Journal  . (e)  816,134  812,564  3,570  (. 

Times  . (e)  113,440  453,603  140.1611, 

Tribune  &  Star 

Journal  . (S)  431,739  378.942  52.797  (. 

Total  Daily  .  1,489,542  1,627,738  138,196  1, 

Total  Sunday  .  431,739  378,942  52,797  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,921,281  2,006,680  85,399  1. 

MODESTO.  CAL. 

P,ee  . (e)  268,295  326.372  58,077  1. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

.Star  . (e)  886,228  1,084,385  198,157  L 

Gazette  . (e)  430,501  445,792  15,291  1. 

La  Pressc  . . ....(e)  8.34,034  965,666  131,632  I, 

U  Patrie  . (e)  117,579  139,446  21,867  1, 

Herald  . (e)  153,650  159,020  5,370  1. 

Standard  . (S)  108,367  131,401  23,034  1, 

I,a  Patrie  . (S)  158,132  170,060  11,928  1, 

Total  Daily  .  2,421,992  2,794,309  372,317  I, 

Total  Sunday  .  266,499  301,461  34,962  I, 

Grand  Total  .  2.688,491  3,095,770  407,279  1. 


MUNCIE.  IND. 

1942  1941  Gain  or  Loss 

Press  . (e)  424,021  454,127  30,106  L 

S>tar  . (m)  400,112  422,172  22,063  L 

Star  . (S)  152,028  190,187  38,159  L 

Total  Daily  .  824.133  876,299  52,166  L 

Total  Sunday  .  152,028  190,187  38,159  L 

Grand  Total  .  976,161  1,066,486  90,325  L 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Dirru'cr  . (e)  618,172  514,893  103,279  G 

Tennessean  . (m)  599,104  499,246  99,858  G 

Tennessean  . (S)  351,739  351,530  209  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,217,276  1,014,139  203,137  G 

Total  Sunday  .  351,739  351,530  209  G 

Grand  Total  .  1.569,015  1,365,669  203,346  0 

Note:  The  Tennessean  discontinued  American  Weekly, 
effective  January  1,  1942. 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

•Star-Ledger  . (m)  506,372  512,459  6,087  L 

News  . (e)  1,358,173  1,346,020  12,153  G 

Call  . (S)  236,045  291,126  55,081  1, 

Star  l.edger  . (S)  119,304  115,052  4,252  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,864,545  1,858,479  6,066  G 

Total  Sunday  .  355,349  406,178  50,829  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,219,894  2,264,657  44,763  I, 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier  . (m)  294,947  320,292  25,345  1, 

Register  . (e)  676,542  778,729  102,187  1, 

Register  . (S)  185,620  209,840  24,220  L 

Total  Daily  .  971,489  1,099,021  127,532  1, 

Total  Sunday  .  185,620  209,840  24,220  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,157,109  1,308,861  151,752  1, 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

I  iim,- Picayune  . (m)  977,963  977,432  531  G 

Item  . (c)  657,696  771,337  113,641  L 

States  . (e)  574,938  533,550  41,388  (. 

Tinies-Picayitiie  & 

States  . (S)  638,211  688,587  50,376  1, 

Total  Daily  .  2,210,597  2,282,319  71,722  J, 

Total  Sitnd.ay  .  638.211  688,587  .50,376  1. 

Grand  Total  .  2,848,808  2,970,906  122,098  1, 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times  . (m)  1.136,150  1,044,848  91,302  G 

Herald  Tribune  . ml  801,145  770,377  30,768  G 

News  . (m)  1.137,216  1,217,147  79,931  1. 

Mirror  . (m)  500,716  448,910  51,806  G 

Journal  .\merican  ...(e)  731,849  671,461  60,388  G 

Post  . (e)  474,487  577,235  102,748  1, 

Sun  . (el  903,681  94fr,631  42,950  1. 

World  TcU-gt am  - (cl  816,466  894,580  78,114  L 

limes  . (SI  1,229,254  1.243,292  14,038  1. 

•  Herald  Tribune  - (Si  925,162  900,230  24,932  G 

News  . (Si  736,474  735,826  648  G 

Mirror  . (Si  277,955  251,867  26,088  G 

■Journal  American  ..(Si  411,937  387,498  24,439  G 

Total  Daily  .  fi.501,710  6,571,189  69,479  L 

Total  .Sunday  .  3,580,782  3,518,713  62,069  G 

Gr.ind  Total  .  10.082,492  10,089,902  7.410  1, 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN! 

Eagle  . (c)  537,989  501,161  3(i,828  G 

lionK-  Talk  . (e)  Disc.  16,198  16,198  1, 

Island  News  . (el  Disc.  1,351  1,351  1. 

Eagle  . (,SI  172,520  168,468  4,052  G 

Total  Daily  .  537,989  518,710  19,279  (i 

Total  Sunday  .  172,520  168.4(>8  4,052  G 

(Jrand  Total  .  710,5o9  687,178  23,331  G 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

G.-izellc  . (e)  643,892  655,501  11,609  1. 

OAKLAND.  CAL. 

P<zst  Enquirer  . (el  488,121  542,710  54,589  1. 

Tribune  . 866.278  844,308  21,970  G 

Trilmne  . (Si  258,765  265,780  2,985  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,354,399  1,387,018  32,619  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  258,765  265,780  7,015  1, 

Gr.nnd  Total  .  1.613,164  1,652,798  39,634  1, 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Ilklahoman  . (m)  424,424  451,164  26,740  1, 

Times  . (el  512,027  522,379  10,352  1. 

Oklahoman  . (Si  245,276  287,293  42,017  1. 

Total  Daily  .  936,451  973,543  37,092  I. 

Total  Sunday  .  245.276  287,293  42,017  I. 

Grand  Total  .  1,181.727  1,260,836  79,109  1. 

OMAHA.  NEB. 

SWorld  Herald  . (e)  631,668  635,470  3,802  1. 

World  Herald  . (S)  281,232  381,277  100,045  1. 

Tot.al  Daily  .  631,668  635,470  3,802  I. 

Total  Sunday  .  281,232  381,277  100,045  I. 

Grand  Total  .  912,900  1,016,747  103,847  L 

Note:  9  World-Herald  .-old  in  combination.  Linage  ot 
one  edition  (e)  only  is  shown.  World  Herald  discontinued 
This  W'eek.  Lffective  July  1,  1942. 


PEORIA.  ILL 

Journal 
'^tar 
journal 
Star  , . 

Transcript 

Transcript 

..(di 
. .  (el 
..(S) 
..(S) 

649,986 

436,170 

258,432 

176,486 

697,647 

571,413 

196,604 

157,319 

47,661  L 
135,243  L 
61,828  G 
19,167  G 

T  otal 
Total 

1  irand 

Daily  . 

Sunday  . . . 
Total  .... 

1,086,156 

434,918 

1,521.074 

1 ,269,060 
353,923 
1,622,983 

182,904  L 
80,995  G 
101,909  L 
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November  Linage  for  Principal  Cities 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1942  1941  Gain  or  Lot- 


tEvcninB  Bulletin  ...(e)  1,354,692  1,117,255  237,437  G 

Inquirer  . (m)  1.239,017  1,049,082  189,935  G 

New.-!  . (el  .195,634  375,867  19,767  G 

{Evening  Public 

Ledger  . (e)  .  727,604  . 

Record  . (m)  706,571  663,704  42,867  G 

Inquirer  . (S)  666,807  682,718  15,911  1. 

•Record  . (S)  472,090  545,973  73,883  1. 


ToUl  Daily  .  3,695,914  3,205,908  490,006  G 

Total  Sunday  .  1,138,897  1,228,691  89,794  I. 

Grand  Total  . .  4,834,811  4,434,599  400,212  G 

Mote:  i  Evening  Public  Ledger  was  discontinued.  Mot 
included  in  Total  Daily  or  Grand  Total. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

.>100  Telegraph  . (e)  717.881  722,051  4,170  1. 

Post-G.izctte  . (m)  661,083  655.095  5,988  G 

Press  . (e)  1,048,403  1,061,152  12,749  1, 

•Sun -Telegraph  . (S)  435.313  434.183  1.130  G 

tPress  . (S)  440,814  488.422  47,608  1. 


Total  Daily  .  2.427.367  2,438  298  10.931  I. 

Tot.al  Sunday  .  876.127  922.605  46,478  I, 

Grand  Total  .  3,303,494  3.360.903  57.409  I. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian  . (m)  745.051  695.422  49,629  G 

Journal  . (e>  792.934  657.556  135.378  G 

•Oregonian  . (S)  459.369  450.442  8,927  G 

t.Tnumal  . (S)  216.467  182,403  34,064  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,537,985  1.352.978  185.007  G 

Total  Sunday  .  675.836  632.845  42.991  G 

Gr.nnd  Tof.tl  .  2,213.821  1.985,823  227,998  G 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

llnll.lin  . (e)  930.928  1.054.886  123.958  1, 

.leiirn.il  . (ml  393,131  426,624  33,493  1. 

I  urnal  . (S)  273.378  284,5.36  11,158  1. 


Total  Daily  .  1,324,059  1,481,510  157,451  I. 

ToUl  Sunday  .  273.378  284.536  11,158  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,597,437  1.766,046  168.609  1. 

READING,  PA. 

Kagle  (e)  (See  note) _  637.051  6t.9.219  32.168  1. 

Eagle  . (S)  49.209  50.437  1,228  1. 

Total  Daily  .  637,051  669.219  32,168  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  49.209  50.437  1.228  1. 

Grand  Total  .  686,260  719,656  33.396  I 

Mote:  Eagle  &  Times  (ni)  sold  in  eomhination.  I.inage 
i.nc  edition.  Eagle  (e),  only  is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

\,»S  I.e.ader  . (e)  840.468  929.315  88.847  1 

rimes  Dispatch  . (m)  602.235  605.548  3,313  1 

rimes  Dispatch  . (St  .380.2.37  .393,110  12,873  1. 

Total  Daily  .  1.442.703  1.534,863  92,160  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  380.237  393,110  12,873  L 

Grand  Total  .  1.822,940  1,927,973  105,033  I. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (m)  914,348  870,387  43,9ol  (i 

Times  Union  . (e)  982.523  978,372  4.151  G 

Di  mocr.at  &  Chronicle  (S)  467,439  431,765  35,674  (1 


l  otal  Daily  .  1,896.871  1.848.759  48,112  G 

I'oml  Sunday  .  467.439  431,765  35,674  G 

Grand  Tot.at  .  2,364,310  2,280,524  8.3.786  G 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Krgi-ter  Republic  _ (e)  639,145  682,618  43,473  1 

>iar  . (m)  435,571  533,151  97,580  1. 

.Star  . (S)  204.192  170,226  33,966  G 

lotal  Daily  .  1,074,716  1,215,769  141,053  1. 

Totol  Sunday  .  204,192  170,226  33,966  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,278,908  1,385.995  107,087  1. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Union  . (m)  249,742  254,782  5,040  1. 

Bee  . (e)  757.226  812,578  55,352  L 

Union  . (S)  161,401  173,888  12,487  1. 

Total  Daily  .  1,006.968  1,067,360  60,392  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  161.401  173,888  12,487  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,168.369  1.241,248  72.879  1. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat  . (m)  582.329  589.276  6.947  1. 

Post-Dispatch  . (c)  907.382  827.913  79,469  G 

Star-Times  . (e)  598,076  607,336  9,260  1. 

>Globe-Demoerat  ....(S)  350.253  395.444  45,191  1. 

Post-Disp.atch  . (S)  529.972  497,283  32,689  ti 


Tot.al  Daily  .  2,087,787  2,024,525  63,262  G 

Total  Sunday  .  880.225  892.727  12,502  1. 

Grand  Total  .  2,968,012  2.917,252  50,760  G 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Piotieer  Press  . (ml  549.147  565,129  15,982  1, 

Dispatch  . (el  770,874  751,395  19,479  G 

Pioneer  Press  . (S>  369,171  291,.382  77,789  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,320,021  1.316.524  3,497  (. 

Total  Sunday  .  369,171  291..382  77,789  (. 

Grand  Total  .  1,689.192  1.607.906  81,286  G 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Light  . (el  576.542  602,928  26.386  L 

Express  . (ml  428.552  375,302  53,250  G 

Sews  . (e>  745,830  734.702  1 1,128  G 

"^Liglit  . (SI  406,232  402.686  3.546  G 

Express  . (S’  359,917  404.874  44,957  1. 


Total  Daily  .  1.750.924  1.712.932  37,992  G 

I'otal  Suntlav  .  766,149  807,560  41,411  I. 

Gi.and  T.rtal' .  2.517,073  2,520.492  3.419  1. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CAL. 

1942  1941  Gain  or  Loss 


I  nion  . (ml  609,114  564,304  44,810  G 

Tnbunc-Sun  . (cl  899,484  841,086  58,398  G 

L'nion  . (Si  399,073  369,628  29,445  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,508.598  1.405.390  103.208  G 

Total  Sunday  .  399,073  369,628  29,445  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,907,671  1,775,018  132,653  G 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Chronicle  . (ml  525,614  508,827  16,787  G 

Examiner  . (m)  744,890  708,187  36.703  G 

Call-Bulletin  . (e)  592,856  613,868  21,012  L 

News  . (e)  592.361  574,170  18,191  G 

(Chronicle  . (S)  260.418  334,008  73,590  1. 

•Examiner  . (S)  489,054  472,640  16,414  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,455,721  2.405,052  50.669  C. 

Total  Sunday  .  749,472  806,648  57.176  L 

Gr.and  Total  .  3.205,193  3.211,700  6.507  L 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

G.azettc  . (m)  648.548  719.687  71,139  1. 

Union  Star  . (el  578,534  646,197  67.663  L 


Total  Daily  .  1.227,082  1,365,884  138.802  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,227,082  1,365.884  138,802  1. 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

■Inbune  . (ni)  523.42b  5.34.278  10.852  1. 

Times  ..  .  . (e)  683,189  753.860  70.671  L 

Scrantonian  . (S)  183,132  221,953  38,821  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,206.615  1.288,138  81,523  L 

Total  Sunday  .  183,132  221,953  38,821  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1.389,747  1,510,091  120,344  1. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer  ...(ml  577.203  535.728  41,475  G 

Star  . (e)  318.691  265.815  52,876  (i 

Times  . (e)  859.511  800,730  58,781  G 

•Post-Intelligenccr  ..(S)  514.848  447,710  67,138  G 

Times  . (S)  403,670  472,243  68,573  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,755.405  1,602,273  153,132  G 

Total  Sunday  .  918,518  919.953  1,435  1. 

Grand  T.gal  .  2,673,923  2.522.22b  151,697  G 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

’l  l  ibuni  Journal  . (el  377.796  . 

lournal  . (S)  129,490  . 


rotal  Daily  .  377,796  . 

Total  Sunday  .  129,490  .  . 

Grand  Total  .  507.286  .  . 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune  . (el  722,350  819.712  97,362  1. 

■riiluim  . (Si  225,515  169,552  55,963  G 


Gr.ind  Total  .  947,865  989,264  41,.399  1. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

S|Kikesman  Review  ..(ml  315,922  329,602  13,680  1. 

Chronicle  . (el  513,632  536,531  22,899  1. 

tSiiokesman-Review  ..(S)  265,176  277,840  12,664  1. 


Total  Daily  .  829.554  866,133  36,579  1. 

Total  .Sunday  .  265,17b  277,840  12,664  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,094,730  1,143,973  49,243  L 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Ilerald-Journal  . (e)  801,970  897,765  95,795  1, 

Post-Standard  . (m)  470,767  518,859  48,092  1. 

•Herald  American  ..(Si  374,779  324,057  50,722  G 

Post-Standard  . (Si  160,769  164,911  4,142  1. 


Total  Daily  .  1,272,737  1,416,624  143,887  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  535.548  488,968  46,580  C. 

Gr.and  Total  .  1,808,285  1,905,592  97,307  I. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

-News  Tribune  . (e)  523,005  554,949  31,944  1. 

Times  . (e)  339,495  362,134  22.639  1, 

Mews-Trihum  . (Si  189,862  202,996  13,134  L 


Total  Daily  .  862,500  917,083  54.583  I, 

Total  Sunday  .  189,862  202,996  13,134  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,052,362  1,120,079  67,717  1. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times  . (ml  144,277  144,116  161  G 

BKade  . (el  1,024.821  1,021,205  3,616  G 

rimes  . (S)  385.437  347,707  37,730  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,169,098  1,165,321  3,777  G 

l  otal  Sunday  .  385,437  347,707  37,730  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,554,535  1,513,028  41,507  G 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Glulie  &  Mail  . (ml  584.395  519,078  65,317  (i 

Telegram  . (el  849,483  1,026,108  176,625  L 

.Star  . (el  1,037,412  1,205,019  167,607  1. 

Star  . (weeklvl  108,334  129,418  21,084  L 


Grand  Total  .  2,579,624  2,879,623  299,999  1. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  'I'iiney  (See  Hotel  513,453  833.181  319,728  1. 

rimes-Adveitiser  ...(SI  75,133  92,604  17,471  L 


Total  Daily  .  513,453  833,181  319,728  L 

Total  Sutidav  .  75.133  92,604  17,471  L 

Grand  Total"  . 588,586  925,785  337,199  L 

Mote:  'Trenton  Evening  'Times  and  State  Gazette  (m)  are 
sold  in  combination. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Rrrortl  I  See  note!  .  722.182  752.583  3U. 40l  I. 

Xotk;  Record  Morning  sold  in  eomhination  with  Times- 
Recoid  Ktening.  l.iii.ge  rif  one  edition.  Record  Mi>riiing 


.idy  Is  given. 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

194'^  1941  f'  ' 

■rv'-;*;'-  . <«^)  609.523  529.048 

''.'•rid  . (ml  541.964  549.410  ySf 

"orld  . (Si  291,163  294,271  3jJ,[ 

Total  Daily  .  1.151,487  1,078,458 

Total  Sunday  .  291,163  294.271  tSf 

Grand  Total  .  1,442,650  1,372.729 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch  ...(m)  393.642  Not- Available  .. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

'Times-Herald  . (d)  1,088.043  1.058.808  Untr 

•New-s  . (el  676,806  674,877  I'SS 

Post  . (ml  911,889  880.261  Ji  5? 

Star  . (el  1.574,598  1,676,%9  loimi 

Times  Herald  . (S)  422.948  450.095  S’Sr 

Post  . (S)  332,762  387.327  Utai 

+Star  . (S)  596.138  643.962  tJS}; 

Total  Daily  .  4.251,336  4.290.915 

Total  Sunday  .  1,351,848  1,481,384  IMllii 

Grand  ToUl  .  5.603,184  5.772,299  IsjjiJf 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY  GROUP 

Mamaroneek  Times  ..(r)  121.661  181.670  RLIMI 

Mt.  N’ernon  .Argus  ...(e)  348.971  479,241  llfinii 

Mew  Rochelle  Standard  ^ 

Star  . (e)  387.256  446.040  SlMii 

O.ssining  Otizcii  ^ 

Regislcr  . (e)  157,593  199,880  42jri 

Pcckskill  Star  . (e)  177.995  245,839  67jI»1 

Port  Chester  Item  ...(e)  251,999  329.220  7JJJI1 

Tarrytown  News . (e)  183,183  191,425  Uot 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman  . (el  331,373  394,886  UJUI 

White  Plains  Rei>orU  r 

Dispatch  . (el  476.317  577,112  l(iO,7J5L 

Total  Daily  .  2.436.348  3,045.313 

Grand  Total  .  2,436,348  3,045,313  bOSJiSl 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Be.acoii  . (e)  580.725  575,773  4,»BC 

Eagle  . (m)  368.469  337,756  MillC 

Eagle  . (e)  441.066  449,246  g,llOI, 

Beacon  . (S)  302,972  279,039  2J»J3G 

Eagle  . (SI  226,114  208,710  17,404G 

Total  Daily  .  1,390,260  1,362,775  37,411  G 

Tot.Tl  Stiiidav  .  529.086  487,749  41JJ7G 

C,r.-ind  ToUl  .  1.919.346  1,850.524  M,irC 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record  . (ml  523.245  649,858  126,6111 

Times-Leader-News  ..(e)  672.368  717,000  44.6121 

Sunday  Independent  .(S)  177,503  207,070  29367L 

Total  Daily  .  1.195,613  1,366,858  17U4SI 

Total  Sunday  .  177,503  207,070  29,5671 

Grand  Total  .  1,3  73,116  1,573,928  20flJ12l 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram  . (m)  556.691  588,262  31,5711 

tkizctte  Ai  Post  . (e)  646.699  652,685  5,9MI 

Telegram  . i.Si  256,945  243,265  13.6MC 

Total  Daily  .  1.20,1.3911  1,240,947  37,5571 

Total  Suiidav  .  256.945  243,265  13,6MC 

C,r.and  Total" .  1,460,335  1,484.212  23,?77l 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  Telegram  (e)  757,729  952. .590  194,8611 

\  indicator  Telegram  (S)  295,713  280,686  IS.OIJO 

Grand  lotal  .  1,053.442  1,233,276  179^341 

Figurts  Supplied  by  Publitheri 

BRONX,  N.  Y. 

Il.iine  News  . (e)  164,730  196,021  3129U 

Home  Mews  . (S)  82,093  88.845  6JBI 

ar.and  Total  .  246,823  284,865  38,0431 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star  . (el  799,425  722,810  76,61j6 

Time,  . (ml  799,668  727,694  7I.W4C 

.Star  . (S)  533.687  462,694  70,9930 

Grand  Total  .  2,132,780  1,913,198  219,5820 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Sland.ird-Times  . (e)  31.072  34,005  2.WL 

Standard-Time,  . (S)  6,223  5,495  _ 

Grand  Total  .  37,295  39.500  Z.MS'' 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICM 
WEEKLY,  COMIC  WEEKLY  and  "THIS  WEE* - 
NOVEMBER,  1942 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  93,639  h^.  » 
•COMIC  WEEKLY"  Linage  25.221  lines  is  tndude<l»» 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers:  ^bany 
Union,  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  American,  BostMi 
liser,  Chicago  Ilcrald-American,  Detroit  Times. 
Sentinel,  New  York  Journal-American,  Piltsburpi 
Telegraph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  llerald-Awt*** 
Washington  Times-Herald.  „  a,  ik 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  93,639  lines  »  » 
Buffalo  Courier  Express,  Cleveland  Plain  i« 

Herald  and  Philadelphia  Record.  102,254  lines  in 
Angeles  Examiner  and  San  Francisco  Examine.  . 
lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian  and  Seattle  Post 
gencer.  “COMIC  WEEKLY'*  Linage  17,M8  lines  '"" 
Ixis  .Angeles  Examiner  and  San  Francisco  Examine  • 

"THIS  WEEK"  LINAGE  ,  .  ,  ■  , 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage  49.451  lines  is  inclu^  “ 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  jiaiiers:  Atlanta  t^ 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age  Iw  » 
Herald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Oeveland  Plain  Iw'  - 
Mews,  Detroit  N'ews,  Indianapolis  Star._  MemP  “ 
mercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal.  New_  tork  i  ...  L, 
une,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louis  (,lob<’-I)eiU'icra  . 
ton  Star.  „  t/jli 

41,310  lines  in  the  Philadelj.liia  Lyeiiiiig  bulle‘m.  ^ 
lines  in  the  Chic.ago  Daily  News  (e).  '***'/.'^*  Or" 

lais  .Angeles  Time,.  Portland  Journal.  San  hunct 
jclc,  S|*<^‘kanc  Sprikc^man  Kevirw, 
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Legitimate  Free  Lances 
May  Get  Flash-Bulbs 


By  JACK  PRICE 

the  complexities  of  the  flash-bulb 
situation  appear  to  be  clearing 
since  the  amended  order,  L-28,  has 
been  released  by  the  War  Production 
Board.  As  matters  stand  it  appears 
that  all  legitimate  news  picture  agen¬ 
cies  and  regular  photographic  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers  will  be  able  to 
obtain  enough  lamps  to  meet  normal 
tequirements.  Of  course,  flash-bulbs 
will  only  be  available  after  the  needs 
of  the  armed  forces  and  important 


certain  forms  that  his  dealer  will 
supply  or  obtain  the  lamps  from  the 
newspaper  he  is  serving. 

The  small  picture  syndicates  who  do 
a  mixed  business,  that  is  to  say,  make 
and  sell  pictures  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  also  for  publicity  and 
commercial  purposes,  may  also  obtain 
lamps  but  under  conditions  stated  in 
the  WPB  forms.  The  lamps  he  pur¬ 
chases  may  be  used  only  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  photographs  to  be  sold  to  news- 


in  the  order  and  that  the  newspapers 
need  not  encroach  upon  the  supply 
ordered  for  the  regular  staff  photog¬ 
raphers.  Amateur  and  conunercial 
photographers  appear  to  be  out  of 
luck  in  obtaining  flash-bulbs  unless 
they  can  purchase  bulbs  that  were 
stocked  by  dealers  before  the  WPB 
priorities  were  instituted.  This  may 
account  for  the  item  in  a  recent  col¬ 
umn  about  the  photographers  using 
flash-bulbs  in  the  night  clubs.  When 
their  supply  gives  out  they  will  be 
unable  to  get  more. 

In  as  much  as  the  manufacturers  of 
flash-bulbs  will  be  put  on  a  prcxiuc- 
tion  ratio  for  the  coming  year,  the 
members  of  this  industry  are  sending 
out  questionnaires  to  all  newspapers, 
magazines,  picture  syndicates  and  free 


Camera  Knight 


BACK  in  1906  the  now  defunct  Cleve¬ 
land  Leader  ran  a  help  wanted  ad 
for  a  “man  with  some  experience 
in  photography.' 


The  ad  was  an¬ 
swered  by  more 
than  200  appli¬ 
cants  and  the  job 
went  to  one 
Andy  Kraffert 
because,  as  the 
boss  told  him, 
“Yours  was  the 
only  letter  that 
didn’t  know  it 
all.”  That  start 
was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  career 


other  purpose.  If  he  is  detected  em¬ 
ploying  the  bulbs  to  take  photographs 
for  publicity  and  commercial  accounts 
the  photographer  is  held  liable  under 
the  act  to  a  penalty  of  severe  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

The  small  newspapers  which  em¬ 
ploy  free  lance  cameramen  on  assign¬ 
ment  basis  may  buy  the  lamps  under 
the  stated  authority  granted  them  in 
the  order  and  give  the  photographer 
enough  bulbs  to  cover  an  assignment. 

If  the  photographer  is  unable  to  get 
enough  bulbs  to  cover  his  normal 
routine  work,  especially  when  he 
covers  a  large  territory,  he  may  apply 
to  his  dealer  and  fill  out  the  form 
and  if  the  dealer  is  reasonably  assured 
that  the  photographer  is  a  genuine 
news  photographer  on  assignment  for 
the  newspaper  he  will  permit  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  bulbs. 

The  dealers  and  manufacturers  are 
in  a  position  to  know  the  photogra¬ 
phers  better  than  outsiders  and  their 
judgment  in  filling  orders  for  cam¬ 
eramen  who  have  filled  out  the  forms 
properly  and  under  the  regulations 
given  will  in  no  way  place  them  in  an 
embarrassing  position.  If  the  facts  as 
stated  by  the  photographer  are  not 
true  then  he  will  alone  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  unless  the  dealer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  knowingly  accepts  the  un¬ 
true  .statements. 

No  Proper  Dofinitien 
Although  there  is  no  definition  of  a 
picture  syndicate  given  it  is  assumed 
that  any  concern  that  serves  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  news  photo  service  may 
be  classified  as  such.  Just  employing 
the  word  “News  Photos”  on  the  letter¬ 
heads  does  not  grant  liberties.  Not 
long  ago  the  Fedetal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  ruled  that  no  concern  or  in¬ 
dividual  may  employ  such  a  title  un¬ 
less  he  or  the  firm  is  actually  engaged 
in  taking  photos  for  newspapers  and 
such  publications  that  print  news  pic¬ 
tures.  This  definition  may  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  facts  established  in  the 
WPB  L-28. 

The  members  of  the  flash-bulb  in¬ 
dustry  have  appealed  some  of  the 
regulations  as  written  in  the  order  but 
until  a  final  decision  is  handed  down 
we  cannot  speculate  on  the  results. 
The  needs  of  the  armed  forces  and 
other  governmental  photographic 
agencies  are  tremendous  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  unaware  of  the  many  various 
photographic  activities  existing.  Each 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  has  a 
photographic  section  or  division  that 
is  larger  than  anything  seen  in  civilian 
practice.  'Hren  also  there  are  photo 
departments  for  special  service  organ¬ 
izations  and  all  the  operating  branches 
of  the  government. 

In  respect  to  the  term  “periodical,” 
we  learn  that  house  organs  may  be 
considered  in  this  category.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  newspapers  which  pub¬ 
lish  house  organs,  we  were  informed 
that  the  magazines  may  obtain  lamps 
itf)on  their  own  authority  as  presented 


formation  as  to  their  future  needs  and 
the  amount  of  lamps  used  in  the  past 
year.  It  may  take  a  little  time  to  reg¬ 
ulate  production  and  consumption  re¬ 
quirements  but  we  feel  certain  that 
with  proper  cooperation  by  all  con¬ 
cerned  the  press  will  be  adequately 
served. 


governmental  agencies  have  been  sat-  papers  and  magazines  but  not  for  any  lance  photographers  which  request  in-  for  Kraffert.  now 
isfied. 

The  amended  order,  L-28,  in  so 
much  as  it  applies  to  news  picture 
uses,  reads  as  follows: 

“(3)  During  the  period  from  Oc¬ 
tober  24,  1942  to  December  31,  1942, 
inclusive,  and  during  the  period  of 
three  months  beginning  January  1, 

1943,  and  each  succeeding  period  of 
three  months,  no  manufacturer  shall 
produce  more  photofiash  incandescent 
lamps  than  three  times  35%  of  the 
average  monthly  number  of  photoflash 
lamps  produced  by  him  during  the 
year  1941. 

Certification  Needed 

“(4)  No  manufacturer  or  wholesaler 
shall  sell,  lease,  trade,  lend,  deliver, 
ship  or  transfer  any  photoflash  or 
photoflood  incandescent  lamps,  except: 

“(i)  To  a  manufacturer  or  whole¬ 
saler; 

‘‘(ii)  In  fulfillment  of  purchase  ord¬ 
ers  or  contracts  bearing  preference 
ratings  of  AA-5  or  higher; 

“(iii)  To  publishers  of  newspapers 
or  periodicals,  or  to  news  or  news- 
photo  syndicates,  in  fulfillment  of  pur- 
(iase  orders  or  contracts  bearing  the 
following  certification: 

‘We  publish  a  newspaper  or  peri¬ 
odical  (or  we  are  a  news  or  newsphoto 
syndicate)  and  will  use  the  lamps  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  order  in  the  operation 
of  such  business.’ 

“(iv)  To  dealers  in  fulfillment  of 
orders  bearing  a  certification  signed 
by  such  dealers  in  the  following  form: 

The  lamps  covered  by  this  order, 
together  with  all  photofiash  and  photo¬ 
flood  lamps  now  in  my  inventory,  will 
be  sold  only  in  fulfillment  of  orders 
which  a  manufacturer  or  wholesaler 
is  permitted  to  fill  under  Limitation 
Order  L-28  with  the  terms  of  which  I 
am  familiar.’  ” 

The  order  covers  syndicates,  peri¬ 
odicals.  newspapers  but  it  does  not 
include  free  lance  cameramen  who 
make  their  living  by  supplying  pic¬ 
tures  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Judging  from  conversations  with 
members  of  the  New  York  bureau  of 
the  WPB,  we  believe  that  regular 
accredited  news  photographers  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough 
lamps  to  enable  them  to  cover  genuine 
news  assignments.  This  brings  up  the 
<iues^n  as  to  who  is  legitimate  and 
who  is  not.  Naturally,  the  WPB  does 
not  wish  to  set  a  precedent  of  dis- 
enunination  in  the  profession  hence  it 
leaves  this  matter  to  those  who  know 
more  of  the  facts  about  individuals 
and  concerns  than  they  do. 

Lofitinofa  fro*  L«ac« 

As  we  see  the  picture  it  boils  down 
“>  the  honest  beliefs  of  manufacturers 
^  dealers  and  permits  the  free  lance 
~  80  on  record  with  proper  certifica- 
™ns  to  his  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

Unr  interpretation  of  the  decisions  is 
•^follows.  If  a  photographer  has 
neen  acting  as  free  lance  for  a  news- 
Pnper.he  may  continue  to  do  so  and 
8ft  his  bulbs  by  either  filling  out 


Andy  Kraffert 


Sansone  Named 

SAM  SANSONE  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  photo  room  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  replacing  Elarl 
Rolfes  who  left  for  duty  with  the 
Army  Signal  Corps.  Sansone  was 
Rolfe’s  assistant  and  served  as  a  Navy 
photographer  during  World  War  I  and 
for  a  few  years  after. 

Heads  Photogs 

WILLIAM  CONNOR,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club 
last  week.  Harry  Raynore,  also  of 
the  Inquirer,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  The  association  voted  at  this 
meeting  to  hold  its  fifth  annual  Press 
Photographers’  Ball  during  the  com¬ 
ing  spring,  at  a  date  and  location  to 
be  decided  upon  later. 

Chicago  Photogs  Elect 
JOHN  D.  COLLINS,  Wide  World 
photo  service,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association,  succeeding 
Russell  V.  Hamm,  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Officers  chosen  were: 

Mr.  Hamm,  Emile  Montemurro, 
Movietone  News;  and  Howard  Kany, 
Associated  Press,  vice-presidents;  Ed¬ 
ward  McGill,  Chicago  Tribune,  secre¬ 
tary;  Miss  Cassie  Williams,  Chicago 
Times,  treasurer;  and  Borrie  Kantor, 
Times,  sergeant-at-arms. 


SEEK  MORE  WORK 

The  Master  Printers’  A.ssociation  of 
Delaware,  an  organization  composed 
of  employers  and  workers  in  union 
shops,  is  considering  a  proposal  to 
employ  a  field  representative  to  de¬ 
velop  additional  work.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes  consider  the  matter  and  try  to 
work  out  a  plan  whereby  each  group 
would  share  in  paying  the  salary  of 
the  field  man.  There  also  is  im- 
der  consideration  a  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  committee  to 
promote  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  suggestion  is  that  the 
committee  be  composed  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Typographical  Union  and 
three  employers. 

■ 

NAMES  SPECIAL 

The  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times 
and  Easto7i  (Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press 
have  named  De  Lisser,  Inc.,  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative. 


one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  staff.  Kraffert  worked  a 
year  for  the  Leader,  then  switched  to 
the  Plain  Dealer  when  it  offered  him 
$2  a  week  more  ($20).  A  year  later 
the  Leader  unsuccessfully  sought  to 
lure  him  back. 

Kraffert  has  covered  every  event  of 
importance  which  has  taken  place  in 
Cleveland  in  his  long  career.  Neither 
lions  nor  Presidents  awe  Kraffert.  He 
once  entered  a  cage  with  a  lion  at  the 
Cleveland  zoo  and  when  asked  why  he 
did  it  he  replied:  “What  for?  So’s  I 
could  get  a  picture.  I  couldn’t  get  a 
closeup  shot  through  the  bars.”  When 
President  William  Howard  Taft  was 
visiting  Cleveland,  Kraffert  was  .sent 
to  photograph  him.  In  those  times 
photographers  used  open  flash  powder 
cans.  The  walls  of  the  President’s 
suite  were  dark,  which  Andy  feared 
would  not  help  his  picture.  He  noted 
with  satisfaction  the  white  walls  of  the 
adjoining  bathroom,  motioned  to  the 
President  and  explained  the  beauties 
of  reflected  light.  “I  wonder  if  you 
would  mind  sitting  in  here,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,”  Kraffert  asked,  pointing  to  the 
only  seat  most  bathrooms  possess.  Fat. 
jovial  President  Taft  shook  with 
laughter  as  he  declined. 

USES  CITY  PRESS  TUBES 

The  Chicago  Sun  has  contracted  to 
use  the  tube  transportation  system  of 
the  City  Press  Association  of  Chicago. 
The  service  includes  all  the  terminal 
outlets  of  the  15-mile  underground 
tube  system,  covering  ail  local  news¬ 
paper  crffices.  Federal  Building,  County 
Building,  City  Hall  and  Board  of  Trade 
Building.  The  tube  service  was  espe¬ 
cially  needed  by  the  Sun  because  of 
the  shortage  of  messenger  service  fa¬ 
cilities  in  Chicago.  The  Sun  will  also 
have  quick  contact  with  Acme  News- 
pictures,  which  last  week  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Field  paper.  Access 
to  the  City  Press  Association  facilities 
does  not  include  City  News  Bureau 
service  which  is  yet  to  be  granted. 


Simplified 
Procedure  More 
Important  Than  Ever 

O  Reduced  i>ersonnel,  lower 
truck  ^>eeds,  more  readers  to 
rea^  ...  all  call  for  a  simple, 
rapid,  sure  printing  routine. 
.  .  .  Certified  Mats,  with  their 
easy  molding  and  quick 
scorching— their  excellent  first 
casts  and  all-round  uniformity 
help  to  keep  operations  rapid 
ana  free  from  trouble. 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N. 
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CoL  McCormick 
Pays  Tribute 
To  Correspondents 

Addresses  41st  Axmucd 
Dinner  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Adrertising  Department 

CHICAGO,  Dec.  14 — Paying  tribute 
to  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  staff,  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the 
Tribune,  singled 
out  for  special 
mention  the 
paper’s  war  cor¬ 
respondents,  as¬ 
serting  “you  are 
all  tops’’  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  41st 
annual  dinner  of 
the  Tribune’s  ad¬ 
vertising  depart- 
ment  at  the 
Drake  Hotel,  Col.  R. R. McCormick 
Dec.  10. 

“In  the  last  year,  endeavors  to  cor¬ 
rupt  us  have  failed,”  he  said.  “Attempts 
to  coerce  us  have  failed.  Efforts  to  per¬ 
secute  us  in  the  courts  have  failed.  The 
attempts  to  discredit  us  have  only  ad¬ 
vertise  us.  The  efforts  to  corrupt  us 
have  demonstrated  our  integrity.  The 
endeavors  to  coerce  us  have  proven 
our  courage. 

la  Strea9ost  Petition 

“We  have  been  subject  to  such  at¬ 
tacks,  official  and  unofficial,  blatant 
and  secret,  as  no  other  newspaper  in 
the  world  has  ever  been  subjected  to. 
And  what  is  the  result?  We  are  in 
the  strongest  position  in  our  history 
of  nearly  a  hundred  years  and  the 
best  known  newspaper  in  the  world.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk.  Col. 
McCormick  announced  ‘Swar  or  no 
war,  the  bonus  will  be  paid  as  usual.” 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  introduced  Col. 
McCormick,  whose  address  was  broad¬ 
cast  over  WGN.  His  speech  covered 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Tribtme 
during  the  past  year.  Before  going 
into  the  prepared  text  of  his  radio 
speech.  Col.  McCormick  proposed  a 
toast  to  “all  the  Tribime  men  in  the 
Navy  and  the  Army  and  to  their  as¬ 
sociates.”  The  sentiment  was  heart¬ 
ily  applauded  by  the  audience  of 
more  than  350  staff  members  and 
guests. 

Col.  McCormick  asserted: 

“All  that  is  false  hates  you.  Those 
who  are  striving  to  destroy  this  coun¬ 
try  know  that  they  must  destroy  you 
first.  But  they  cannot  do  it.  You 
are  the  strongest  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world.” 

He  also  inserted  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  advertising  department, 
stating: 

“And  now  a  word  to  the  advertising 
solicitor  who  failed  to  get  an  account 
because  of  the  ’Tribune’s  editorial 
policy.  Tell  that  account  that  news¬ 
papers  which  sell  their  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  to  some  advertisers  are  over¬ 
charging  all  of  the  others,  and  also  are 
admitting  that  their  advertising  col¬ 
umns  are  commercially  unprofitable.” 

Mllh  Makia9  Alcohol 

Col.  McCormick  told  what  the  Trib¬ 
une  company  paper  mills  in  Canada 
were  doing  in  the  manufactxire  of 
aluminum  and  alcohol — the  latter  to  be 
made  into  rubber — as  an  aid  to  the 
war.  Of  this  work.  Col.  McCormick 
.said  in  part: 

“The  alcohol  plant  is  in  process  of 
construction  in  spite  of  many  ob¬ 
stacles  put  in  its  way,  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  followed  by  a  rubber  plant. 
The  engineer  tells  me  that  while  we 
have  an  iron  age,  a  steamship  age. 


an  electric  age,  and  an  aeroplane  age, 
the  next  age  will  be  the  age  of  alcohol. 

’There  are  other  things  being  done 
which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you. 
Joe  Pierson  of  Press  Wireless  is  bidd¬ 
ing  an  instrument  of  superlative  value 
to  certain  of  our  military  activities. 
And  Dr.  Irving  S.  Cutter,  health  editor 
of  the  'IVibime,  if  he  would  break 
down,  could  tell  you  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  work  he  has  done  for  one 
bran<^  of  the  service.” 

Col.  McCormick’s  banquet  address 
concluded  the  annual  thi^e-day  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Tribime  advertising 
department.  Guest  speakers  on  the 
program  included  Paul  Watson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan;  Carlyle  Emery,  vice-president 
of  the  agency;  L.  B.  Sizer,  advertising 
manager  of  Marshall  Held  &  Co.; 
L.  H.  McLeod,  Chicago  divisional 
manager  of  Lever  Bros.;  M.  C.  Penti- 
coff,  Chicago  district  manager  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  retail  stores;  and 
Vance  C.  Woodcox,  vice-president  of 
RCA  Manufacturing  Company. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Media  Men 
Elect  Officers 

Joseph  Borland,  Kelly  Nason,  Inc., 
was  elected  pre»dent  of  the  Media 
Men’s  Association  of  New  York  at  a 
meeting  Dec.  9.  Thirty  media  men 
from  New  York’s  leading  agencies 
elected  the  following  officers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Borland: 

Sam  Gill,  Lord  &  Thomas,  1st  vice- 
president;  Joseph  Vessey,  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  2nd  vice-president; 
Robert  B.  White,  William  Esty  &  Co., 
Inc.,  secretary;  Marc  Seixas,  White 
Lowell  &  Owen,  treasurer;  Sid  Schaef¬ 
fer,  Buchanan  &  Company,  sergeant- 
at-arms;  Lucian  L.  King,  Arthur  Kud- 
ner  Inc.,  chairman  executive  commit¬ 
tee;  Joseph  Braun,  Kenyon  &  Eck¬ 
hardt,  Inc.,  member  executive  com¬ 
mittee;  Walter  Barber,  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  member  executive  com- 
mitee;  T.  Norman  Tveter,  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  chairman  press  com¬ 
mittee. 

Definite  action  was  first  taken  in 
October  to  bring  to  reality  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  New  York’s  Media  Men. 
Under  the  temporary  officer  group  of 
Lucian  L.  King,  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
chairman;  Joseph  Borland,  Kelly 
Nason,  Inc.,  vice-chairman;  Robert  B. 
White,  William  Esty  &  Company,  sec¬ 
retary;  Marc  Seixas,  White  Lowell  & 
Owen,  treasurer,  suggested  constitu¬ 
tion,  by-laws,  list  of  officers,  etc.,  were 
developed  for  discussion  at  the  second 
meeting,  Nov.  18,  and  a  final  vote  on 
Dec.  9. 

■ 

Walter  Chilsen  Heads 
Wis.  Daily  League 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  14 — Walter 
B.  Chilsen,  publisher  of  the  Merrill 
Daily  Herald,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
League  at  the  annual  meeting  held  to¬ 
day  at  the  Hotel  Schroeder  here.  He 
succeeds  Sidney  H.  Bliss,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Janesville  Daily  Gazette. 
Harry  R.  LePoidevin,  manager  of  the 
Racine  Journal-Times,  was  named 
vice-president,  succeeding  John  D. 
Clifford,  Watertown  Daily  Times.  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Burgess,  publisher  of  the  La 
Crosse  Tribune  and  Leader-Press, 
succeeds  Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Beloit  Daily 
News,  who  had  served  the  past  five 
years. 

With  many  problems  confronting 
the  daily  newspaper  publishers,  the 
meeting  was  opened  Sunday  evening 
with  a  buffet  supper  after  which  there 
were  discussions,  with  the  main  ses¬ 
sion  opening  Monday  morning  and 
continuing  through  the  day.  Speakers 
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on  the  program  included  Paul  H.  Jor¬ 
dan,  of  the  Chicago  division  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information;  Stewart  B. 
Wright,  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  di¬ 
vision  of  the  AAA,  who  discussed 
mileage  rationing;  Don  Anderson  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  at  Madi¬ 
son,  and  Wisconsin  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Office  of  Censorship; 
W.  R.  Johnson,  state  field  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  industrial  salvage  drive, 
and  Mr.  Karstaedt,  who  spoke  on  the 
newsprint  situation. 

The  resignation  of  Robert  C.  Bas¬ 
sett,  Green  Bay,  legal  counsel  for  the 
league  the  past  six  years,  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  Mr.  Bassett  has  gone  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  become  chief  consultant  on 
labor  relations  for  the  Navy.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  a  successor  was  held  in  abey¬ 
ance. 


FLAGLER  RE-ELECTED 

Elmer  E.  Flagler,  Chicago  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  New  York  News,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Dec.  15.  Other  officers  re-elec^ 
were  J.  E.  Lutz,  vice-president;  D,  J. 
Worthington,  Williams,  Lawrence  & 
Cresmer,  secretary;  and  F.  F.  Parsons, 
Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  treasurer.  Di¬ 
rectors  chosen  were  Earl  F.  Glenn, 
Rodney  Boone  Organization;  Henry 
C.  Jann,  Noee,  Rothenburg  &  Jann, 
Inc.;  and  C.  A.  G.  Kuipers,  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.  Mr.  Flagler 
reviewed  the  activities  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  past  year,  emphasizing  es¬ 
pecially  the  work  of  the  new  business 
committee  in  developing  national  ac- 
coimts  for  newspapers  and  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  Chicago  association 
with  the  newly  organized  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives. 

^iiitnarp 


JOSEPH  F.  SULLIVAN,  a  member  of 

the  staff  of  the  reference  library 
of  the  New  York  Times  for  36  years, 
30  years  of  which  was  in  the  post  of 
assistant  night  chief,  died  Dec.  13  in 
Unity  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  two  weeks.  He  was  50  years 
old.  Mr.  Sullivan  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Times  when  he  was  15,  serving 
as  a  copy  boy  at  night,  and  then 
worked  for  a  time  on  the  telegraph 
desk,  where  he  edited  financial  tables. 

Arthur  Dennis  La  Hines,  58,  for 
nearly  40  years  a  newspaper  man  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  for 
the  last  eight  years  a  member  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  New  York  Times, 
died  Dec.  11  of  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.  Mr. 
La  Hines,  a  newspaper  man  in  New 
York  for  29  years,  had  been  a  copy 
editor  or  a  news  executive  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans.  On  the  Hmes  he  was 
an  editor  of  financial  news  copy  on 
the  city  copy  desk. 

John  T.  (“Broadway  Jack”)  Doyle, 
New  York  high  betting  commissioner, 
and  Miss  Mary  U.  Doyle,  69,  musical 
comedy  star  in  the  early  days  of  the 
century,  brother  and  sister  of  George 
M.  Doyle,  editorial  director,  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  died  witli^ 
36  hours  of  each  other,  this  week.  Mr. 
Doyle  died  of  a  heart  ailment  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  and  his  sister  succumbed 
to  a  pneumonia  attack  in  the  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Medical  Center  36  hours 
later,  without  knowing  of  her  brother’s 
death.  Mr.  George  Doyle,  who  had 
started  for  Florida  when  news  of  his 
brother’s  death  reached  him  at  his 
desk  at  the  Daily  News,  interrupted 
his  trip  to  go  to  his  sister’s  bedside 
when  he  learned  of  her  serious  illness. 

Mrs.  Alice  L.  Fuller,  58,  of  the 


Suburban  staff  of  the  SpringUi 
(Mass.)  R^ublican,  died  after  a  hean 
attack  while  attending  a  motion^ 
ture  theater  Dec.  10. 

Charles  W.  Mears,  the  first  full  tini, 
automobile  advertising  man  in  the 
country,  died  in  Cleveland  O.,  on  D*( 
9.  Mr.  Mears  earned  national  recM. 
nition  during  his  23  years  as  deand 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club'i 
school  as  an  educator  who  did  much  to 
put  advertising  on  a  high  professiooil 
basis.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  editor  of  the  War  Productio* 
News,  a  weekly  magazine  whiA 
circulated  among  8,000  war  plants  to 
help  spur  production.  He  was  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  Cleoeload 
Press  and  a  former  marketing  coun- 
selor  for  the  Cleveland  Newt. 

Samuel  E.  Shannahan,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Easton  (Md.)  Star- 
Democrat,  weekly,  died  suddenly  k 
Easton  Dec.  7  at  the  age  of  68.  Mr. 
Shannahan  was  one  of  the  founder  of 
the  Maryland  and  Del-Mar-Va 
Associations,  in  each  of  whidi  he  had 
held  offices. 

Cornelius  P.  (Uncle  Neal)  Tori, 
publicity  director  of  WJR,  Detect 
died  at  Cottage  Hospital,  Grosse  Point 
Mich.,  Dec.  14  of  a  stroke,  sufimd 
during  the  night.  Associated  with 
radio  since  1922  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  radio  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Press  Press,  and  manager  of  the  Free 
Press  station,  WCX,  he  was  ^own 
throughout  the  Middle  West  by  the 
children  who  were  his  followers  oo 
Sunday  morning  when  he  “read  t^ 
funnies.”  He  formerly  worked  on  the 
Chicago  Record,  Chicago  Inter-Oceo*, 
Detroit  News,  the  Detroit  Tribuv, 
the  Free  Press  and  the  New  York 
Evening  World. 

Donald  R.  Mongan,  40,  assistant  dty 
circulation  manager  of  the  Minneapdii 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  died  of  i 
heart  attack  while  riding  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  with  a  friend.  He  had  been 
with  the  organization  15  years,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  old  Minneapolis  Star. 

Edward  C.  Arrington,  47,  former 
member  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union  advertising  staff  and  a 
World  War  I  veteran,  died  Dec.  6  at 
the  Veteran’s  Hospital  in  Oteea 
North  Carolina. 

John  J.  O’Callaghan,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Boston  Globe,  died  Dec 
3  at  his  home  in  Brighton,  Mass,  at 
the  age  of  81.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
Boston  City  Hall  by  the  Globe  and 
while  on  that  beat  was  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Street  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  later  became  a  street 
commissioner.  He  was  once  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  Boston  Adeertiier 
and  Record  and  served  the  Record  as 
city  editor  from  1890  to  1892. 

Harley  Homis  Wallace,  34,  member 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  CoUct- 
Times  advertising  department,  died 
Dec.  8  at  a  Dallas  hospital. 

Sam  Arthur  Hall,  58,  advertisi^ 
salesman  for  the  Bonham  (Tex.)  Daav 
Favorite,  died  Dec.  8  at  his  home  sSta 
a  heart  attack.  He  had  been  engaged 
in  Texas  newspaper  work  40  years. 

John  J.  A.  Mulhearn,  75,  for  M 
years  a  newspaperman  in  Portlam 
Me.,  tmtil  his  retirement  in  1936,  and 
a  veteran  of  the  Spanish  Amencan 
War,  died  at  a  Portland  hospital  Dec 
5  after  a  six  weeks  illness. 

Charles  B.  Boice,  former  Eureka 
Cal.  newspaperman,  died  Dec.  6  in  San 
Francisco.  Death  was  attributed  to  J 
lingering  illness.  Mr.  Boice 
his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Humboldt  Times,  later  joining  w 
Humboldt  Standard  of  the  same  city 

Frederick  C.  Beaudry,  47,  telegra^ 
editor  and  former  sports 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard,  diw 
in  Kingston  Dec.  15  following  an  oper¬ 
ation. 
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-SITUATIONS  WANTiO" 
(Caali  wiOii  Order) 

I  Mm*  —  JO  per  line 
4  Mmea  —  .40  per  Hue 

-HELP  WANTED"  AND  AU 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  fime  —  -to  per  llee 
I  Hmea  —  M  per  line 
4  Mine*  —  .70  per  line 


fclMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
%  PUILICATION  IN  THE  CURRENT 
WEEK'S  ISSUE 


■  lakiiUte  the  cetf  el  eny  cleaaMed  ad, 
Ld  Ire  everepe  veerds  fe  the  Hne.  Mlnt- 
ipaca  acceptable  far  pwblleetleii  b 
Em  laca.  Keyed  repReat  Advertitera  wbe 
In  cere  ef  EDITOR  A  FUt- 
eentider  this  ea  three  werdt. 


Nawapdpera  Fdr  S«ld 

100%  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 
:inBteeil  flrit  ye»r  by  advertising  con- 
»(ti  and  large  paid  circulation  of  inter- 
;ili«nslly  famous  service  men's  publica- 
•ioa.  Money-maker  in  peacetime,  has 
ottsrown  facilities  of  publishers  who 
kite  other  interests  and  must  sell.  Write: 

Virginia  Press  Association 
,  I  8tb  St..  Bichmond,  Virginia. 


Help  Wodtdd 


dvertising  and  Promotion  Assistant 
Religious  Books 


Blkcir  adt 
n 

wn 


.  oi  the  largest  and  best  known  book 
psbliihers  specializing  in  religious  books 
hu  tn  opening  oflfering  a  real  opportu¬ 
nity  to  a  capable  advertising  assistant, 
Inymsn  preferred.  Must  have  an  appre- 
(iition  of  religious  books  and  the  ability 
M  tppraise  them  intelligently  and  bon- 
rtUy.  Technical  experience  in  advertising 
or  jonmtlism  desirable  but  not  essential, 
btite  sge,  experience,  salary,  references 
ud  drsft  status.  Box  1918,  Editor  & 

Pnbliihsr. _ 

uttlct  Managers  for  morning,  evening  and 
Sssdsy  newspapers.  Must  have  car.  Give 
complete  details  about  self,  income  re- 
tairements  and  references.  Opportunity 
for  right  men  to  earn  and  advance.  Write 
John  C.  Stafford,  Register-Republican 
lod  Homing  Star,  Rockford,  Illinois. 
btcr-Managar,  bendable,  full  charge  East 
Pesuylvania  exclusive  weekly.  Salary, 
ptreentage  or  lease  with  option.  Good 
cbisee  for  couple  or  team  (advertising  or 
priste^psrtner).  Large,  thriving  indus¬ 
trial  town;  large  payrolls.  Hard  Job  but 
looiMlIed  prospects.  Owner  in  service, 
for  inunediate  action  convince  of  pnb- 
lithisg  competence  first  letter.  Manager, 
207  Etit  Garden  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
tywlsDced  Woman  Reporter  wanted  on 
food  iinall  daily,  6,000  circulation.  Gen- 
rrsl  assignments  and  some  bead  writing, 
^te  sge.  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Psily  Jonmal,  Sturgi.s.  Michigan. 

Wanted  for  pressroom  doing  com¬ 
bustion  stereotype  pressman  work, 
Sosthern  Daily,  In  answering,  give  draft 
‘tstns,  experience.  Reference  former  em- 
plcysrs  and  wages  expected.  Box  1915, 
Mitor  dfc  Publisher. 

general  Manager 

*«  experienced  in  managing  all  depart 
nents  of  newspaper  and  printing  busi- 
xesS:  .  Applicants  mast  have  selling  and 
sdninistratiye  ability.  Opportunity  with 
lotnre  for  right  person.  Send  photo  and 
lelerenees.  Box  150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
I*  experienced  in  newspaper  composing 
ww  Work,  draft  exempt,  for  afternoon 
J^vipsper  in  New  England.  Box  137, 
-M»or  t  Publisher. 


rtotet-Prsisinan  Wanted,  Duplex  flat! 
*  weekly.  Best  conditk 

»«ord.  Roswell.  New  Mexico. 


|*«  EspreaenuUve  Wanted.  Book 
»»ser  seeks  salesman  to  call  on 

^iesw  '  ^ 

fj*®®~opportiinlty  for  capable  mat 
"  special  advert 

•ilk's*  secure  permanent  conne 

newspaper  in  Southern  ci 
ijW  population.  Must  be  sober, 
deisiil  1  s  *'*’’.'*  worker.  Give  com 
flutiSelr  'ne'nding  age, 

snd  ***''.®*  references,  exper 

lt33  pertinent  information. 

■»«.  tditnr  a  _ 


1 -'7— — -  **  A  uuiiMitfr. 

fieneral  assignmen 
nm  \  “"*-western  Daily  in  • 
"ita  in  *^^*!*^  ^1“**  exempt,  < 
t'r  nmii^®®*'®*'  Pteture  wi 

'“"'P'ete  backgrour 
1,7  iV.”*  »?>«ey  expected.  Wril 
'  '•"’"nr  4  Publisher. 


SHmNmm  WmHA 
R^iwialyaiiwa 

AdTertlaing  or  Bu«lne8i~Mianaieri  Thor- 
oughly  experienced  in  both  departments 
— practical  knowledge,  othera.  Progrea- 
aive.  Seined  jadgmont.  College.  Age 
45.  Married.  Excellent  record.  Available 
January  1st.  Box  1922,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

^pexlenced  Newspaper  Acoonntant  and  Of- 
flee  Manager,  now  employed  as  Business 
Manager  small  combination  dailies,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  publisher  think¬ 
ing  of  retirement.  Familiar  with  all  de¬ 
partments.  Will  accept  position  in  larger 
organization  if  knowledge  and  hard  work 
offers  opportunity  for  promotion.  Write 
Box  1913,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

General  Manimr  and  PnhUaher  of  Middle- 
westem  Daily  seeks  opportunity  in  larger 
field.  Experienced  in  all  departments  of 
newspaper  production  which  affords  prac¬ 
tical  approach  to  wartime  production 
problems.  Seven  years  in  present  posi¬ 
tion — isge  42.  Write  Box  140,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


tllaaHwM  WwrtwA 
Ahmikmt 

Advertising  Man  -35,  2  children,  fourteen 
years'  experience  in  selling,  copy,  layout, 
merchandising  in  newspaper  snd  retail 
stores.  Box  111,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AdTMtUlng  Manafer  in  city  of  45,000, 
Southwest,  showing  gains  each  month,  is 
desirous  of  locating  up  North  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  or  top  salesman.  44  years 
old,  married,  classified  8-A.  Box  1899, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Jr.  Copywriter,  Editorial  Assistant;  also 
rapid  stenographer  and  typist.  Young 
lady,  ten  years  in  publishing  and  adver- 
tising.  Box  1929,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

RESOURCEFUL  ADVERtTSING 
MANAGER, 

busy  gainiug  linage  and  revenue  every 
month,  seeks  connection  ss  Advertising 
or  Business  Manager,  with  owner  or 
publisher  that  demands  revenue  results 
regardless  of  conditions.  Ethical  reason 
for  seeking  change.  Experienced,  equipped 
and  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  any 
newspaper  advertising  department.  Not 
UP  one  month  and  DOWN  the  next,  but 
right  straight  through  all  political  and 
economic  change,  strikes,  and  every 
known  type  of  competition.  Have  not 
failed  to  gain  revenue  any  month  for  7  % 
years.  Worthwhile  references.  Box  1861, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


ACT  QUICKLY  .  .  .  SAVE  MONEY  I 

16-Page  Duplex  Press,  very  good  condition. 
Color  fountain.  Six  push-button  control 
stations.  Cutler  Hammer  electrically  con¬ 
trolled.  All  necessary  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment,  including  mat  roller,  scorcher,  fin¬ 
ishing  machine,  router,  chipping  block, 
stereo  metal  pot,  and  plate  caater.  16 
Steel  turtlm  snd  chases,  all  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  This  equipment,  all  or  in  part, 
available  immediately  due  to  newspaper 
merger.  Any  publisher  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  same  will  receive  complete  informa¬ 
tion  by  writing  to  Box  101,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

An  nnoBnal  bnyl  1 — Elrod  No.  F.  731-E 
with  9  molds.  For  sale,  reasonable,  if 
purchased  immediately.  Write  Box  105, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

Big  saTiag!  1 — Ludlow  No.  0477.  1  cabinet 
and  approximately  28  matrix  fonts.  Act 
quickly  for  this  Ludlow  which  is  priced 
at  a  saving.  Write  Box  110,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Duplex  Model  "E"  press  and  accessories 
for  sale.  Excellent  shape  and  produced 
daily  until  last  week  when  larger  capacity 
press  was  installed.  Miami  Beach  Daily 
Tropics,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 


For  Immediate  Sale:  Scott  Multi-Unit,  Mez- 
zanone  Type,  Extra-High-Speed  Press  in¬ 
cluding  two  side-by-side  single  folders, 
cast  iron  substructure,  four  3-roll  36" 
magazine  reels  and  Jones  Automatic  Ten¬ 
sion  Governors.  May  be  operated  as  two 
independent  quadruples,  as  sextuple  or 
octuple.  Regular  straight-operation  speed 
up  to  50,000  per  hour  folder. 

Built  in  1931  and  maintained  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Cut  off,  22-%";  printed 
page  width,  8  col.  12  ems  pica  with  4  pt. 
rnles;  length,  300  agate  lines  plus  head 
rule  and  date  line.  Equipped  with  one 
extra  color  fountain,  and  set  of  web  com¬ 
pensators  for  color  printing;  also  equipped 
with  two  G.E.  125  and  10  H.P.  230  volt 
D.C.  motor  drive. 

Moderately  priced  for  quick  disposal. 
Write  Box  143,  Editor  &  Publisher,  for 
full  details. 


For  sale  at  a  bargain — Two  Linotypes,  both 
in  operation,  models  14  and  26,  complete¬ 
ly  equipped,  magazines,  mats,  gas  pots 
and  motors.  The  State  Journal,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 


For  Sale:  Duplex  lO-page  fiatbed  press  in 
A-l  condition.  Reasonable.  "Aurora  and 
Christliche  Wocho,”  564  Dodge  Street. 
_ Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ 


Goss  High  Speed  Octnpl*  "StralghtUne," 
64-pBge  color  press,  22  cut-off,  with 
full  automatic  A.C.  eleetrical  equipment. 
Write  for  details.  Box  1821,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


Gosa  Model  72-D  fiat  ahavor  8650;  Gosa 
45-R  Heavy  Duty  mat  roller  8875;  Junior 
StaHi  $625.  Write  Box  491,  Boise. 
Idaho. 


Gosa  Newspaper  Press — 32-page,  two  plates 
wide,  four  decks  high  and  color  attach¬ 
ment;  23  9/16"  cutoff.  Complete  with 
practically  new  Cline-Westinghouse  alter¬ 
nating  current  motors  and  controllers. 
Goodrich  rubber  form  rollers,  recently 
factory  rebuilt  Hoe  double  cooled  casting 
box  and  Hoe  finishing  machine.  Excep¬ 
tionally  good  condition.  Used  exclusively 
for  four-color  comic  printing  for  last  ten 
years.  An  ideal  press  for  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  R.  B.  Chandler.  The  Mobile 
Press  Register,  Mobile,  Alabama. 


Scott  and  Hoe  heavp  duty  Matrix  rollers; 
Rouse  band  saw;  Wesel  slectrie  proof 
press;  Vandercook  <325  full-page  proof 
press ;  model  5,  8.  and  14  Linotypes ; 
model  A  and  CSM  Intertypee ;  saw  trim¬ 
mers,  typo  cabinets  and  many  other  items. 
Northern  Machine  Works,  Marshall  ft 
Jefferson  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Penna. 


WANT  A  BARGAIN! 

“  Ho.  5  Linotypes,  one  with  an  electric 
pot,  the  other  with  gas  pot.  Newspaper 
publisher  will  sell  immediately.  Write 
Box  115,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Eqnipmanf  Wanted 


Follard-Alling  mailing  equipment.  Give  full 
description  and  prices.  Consumers  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  North  Kansas  City, 
Missouri, 


W'ANTED: 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
13% -inch  printing  diameter  —  21% -inch 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  details 
and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitnationt  Wanted 
Circelatioe 

Assistant  Manager,  now  employed  with  sev¬ 
enteen  successful  years  on  combination 
Southern  newspapers,  is  seeking  position 
as  circulation  manager.  Age  37,  draft 
exempt.  Box  122,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
Circulation  Manager  of  large  Morning,  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  combination  will  con¬ 
sider  change.  Age  39,  married.  Eighteen 
years’  employment  on  same  paper;  covers 
two  years  street  sales,  two  years  single 
mail,  two  years  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  two  years  city  circulation  manager; 
and  last  ten  years  circnlation  manager. 
References  from  newspaper  people  you 
know.  Audit  reports  past  ten  years  can 
best  give  my  record.  Box  132,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  40,  married,  classification  3-A. 
Now  working.  Qualifications  and  reasons 
for  seeking  a  change  can  best  be  told  by 
letter.  Because  of  transportation  prob¬ 
lems,  prefer  Southern  Daily.  Box  139, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Expert  Circulation  Manager  available  soon. 
Prefer  Western  states.  Excellent  record. 
()riginator  promotion  book  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  A  ‘‘natural’’  in  competitive 
fields.  Highest  references.  Young,  ambi¬ 
tious,  draft  exempt.  Box  142,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 

Editorial 


Bom  newspaperwoman  who  can  do  a  loan’s 
job.  Reporting,  features,  woman’s  page, 
rewrite.  Box  104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Experleneod  desk  man  on  metropolitan 
morning  newspaper  seeks  rr.sponsible  po¬ 
sition  on  small  afternoon  newspaper.  Age 
36,  married,  children.  Box  113,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

Girl  Reporter,  23,  college  graduate,  six 
months  on  weeklies — nine  months  so¬ 
ciety  editor  and  general  assignments  on 
daily.  Good  references.  Have  used 
Speed  Graphic.  Own  car.  Will  take  in¬ 
teresting  job,  anywhere.  Box  152,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

Man,  24;  draft  exempt;  good  health;  aTiT 
degree  and  gradnate  work  in  social  sci¬ 
ences;  employed  in  editorial  opinion 
analysis;  wishes  to  take  up  newspaper 
work  as  profession  on  medium-sized 
newspaper.  Any  offer  considered;  repor- 
torial  preferred.  Box  1901,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

Metropolitan  city  editor,  political  writer- 
in  public  relations — anxious  resume  writ 
ing  or  news-executive  job.  Intcnsivi 
worker.  3-A.  Box  1921,  Flditor  ft  Piih- 
lishor. 


Situaiiont  Wanted 

_ Editorial  (Cont’j) 

Personable  young  woman,  single,  B.A.  de- 
gree,  five  years’  experience  in  newspaper 
work  in  editorial  rooms,  wants  job  on 
Daily  as  reporter.  Accurate,  well-trained 
in  newspaper  technique;  can  assist  in 
editing,  proof-reading  but  would  prefer 
news  beat.  Available  immediately.  Box 

1924,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 

Aggressive,  smart,  knows  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  pix.  Thoroughly  experienced.  Avail¬ 
able  now!  You  fix  salary.  Box  1904, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Suspended  my  weekly  for  duration;  seeking 
responsible  position  on  Daily  nntil  war 
is  over.  Metropolitan  experience ;  30 

years  old;  college,  married,  draft  exempt. 
Box  136,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Writer,  48,  now  at  work  on  book  and  maga¬ 
zine  copy  which  will  be  completed  about 
January  15th,  desires  job  on  editorials, 
radio  news  broadcasting,  Sunday  staff, 
column,  or  top  news  assignment  any¬ 
where.  Wide  newspaper  experience,  both 
in  news  room  and  general  management. 
Box  141,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sihiatloat  Waato^ 
MechsMcij 


Available,  married,  sge  46,  with  seventeen 
years’  experience  on  Hoe  presses,  to¬ 
gether  with  experience  as  Foreman.  De¬ 
sires  position  immediately.  Box  1900, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 


Capable,  congenial  Mechanical  Superinten¬ 
dent  on  Daily  in  town  of  13,000  desires 
advancement  to  larger  field.  Location 
secondary.  Box  1925,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Boom  Superintendent,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Experienced  on  large  and  small 
newspapers.  Six  years  on  present  job, 
bat  want  to  do  better.  Just  the  man  to 
help  you  meet  war  conditions.  Salary 
86,000.  Box  1395,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraver  newspaper  experience.  All- 
around  man.  Non-nnion.  Seeks  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Can  give  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  -  MECHANICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT, 

now  employed,  wants  to  work  for  publisher 
who  will  expect  much  and  pay  accord¬ 
ingly.  Broad  experience  will  enable  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  meet  war  conditions  and  get 
better  results  from  your  remaining  me¬ 
chanical  employees.  Salary  $7,500  yearly. 
Don’t  prognosticate — write  me.  Box  1903, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


1 .  Draft  a  four  -  time  ad  setting 
forth  your  qualifications  and 
send  it  to  ns  with  payment. 
(Count  five  words  to  the  line, 
at  40c  per  line,  per  issue.) 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registra¬ 
tion  blank  that  will  be  sent  you 
upon  receipt  of  copy.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  makea  your  record  avail¬ 
able  to  publishers  and  execu¬ 
tives  calling  upon  ua  constaatly 
for  help  for  all  department#  oi 
a  newapaper  and  kindred  fields. 
Your  confidence  respeoted,  of 
course. 

Phis  plan  of  optional  registra¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  help  you 
more  quickly  find  the  Job  you 
are  seeking.  Many  are  placed 
directly  as  a  result  of  their  ad; 
others  through  the  aid  and  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  gratuitous  by 
our  Personnel  Bureau. 

E  4  P  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

1700  Timet  Tower,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Lament  for 
The  Exckao^o 
Editor 

■‘Good  Morning" 


THERE  are  a  number  of  wise  old- 
timers  in  the  newspaper  business, 
and  among  the  wisest  of  the  old  owls 
' — which  characteri¬ 
zation  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  resent  and  pay 
us  back  in  our  own 
coin — is  Malcolm  W. 
Bingay,  who  writes 
in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  A  week  or  so  ago,  he  devoted 
his  column  to  the  passing  of  the  ex¬ 
change  editor  on  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers — a  casualty  of  the  last  war 
who  has  survived  in  decreasing  num¬ 
bers  until  this  war  era. 

When  we  got  into  this  business 
about  30  years  ago,  every  newspaper 
worthy  of  the  name  had  an  experi¬ 
enced  man — quite  often  an  old  copy- 
reader — whose  job  it  was  to  read  the 
papers  published  in  other  cities,  clip 
what  struck  him  as  interesting  for 
local  readers,  and  send  it  through  as 
“time  copy’’  for  use  in  early  editions. 
Sometimes  his  selections  died  a  quick 
death  in  the  advance  of  important 
local  or  wire  news.  Sometimes,  then 
as  now,  the  stuff  he  culled  stood  up 
against  all  kinds  of  competition.  Even 
in  these  war-pressed  recent  months, 
we  have  noted  that  some  newspapers, 
like  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  still  believe 
that  they  don’t  have  first  crack  at  all 
the  important  news  that  happens  in 
the  nation.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
should  be  included  also  in  the  list  of 
those  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 
pick  up  from  other  publications  news 
or  comment  that  has  more  than 
momentary  interest. 

The  exchange  editors  that  we  knew 
in  the  days  of  our  youth  were  not  the 
traditional  sour-puss  copy-desk  type 
— which,  incidentally  lives  more  in 
fiction  and  the  movies  than  he  does 
in  newspaper  offices.  We  know  some 
of  them,  still  in  active  newspaper 
work,  who  have  never  let  cynicism, 
rum,  or  indigestion,  blunt  their  zest 
for  the  passing  day.  They  were  good 
friends  to  kid  newspapermen — espe¬ 
cially  this  one.  He  learned  more 
newspaper  work  from  them  and  from 
old  printers  with  whom  he  hobnobbed 
after  hours — never  mind  where — than 
from  any  other  source.  Schools  of 
journalism  were  scarce  in  those  days 
and  your  correspondent  had,  to  his 
regret,  not  much  more  than  a  fleeting 
touch  with  the  curriculum  of  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  which 
had  been  established  during  his  im- 
dergraduate  days  at  Columbia.  City 
(Klitors,  in  those  days,  did  not  look 
with  too  great  favor  upon  academic 
instruction  for  journalism,  and  the 
cubs  had  to  learn  from  the  old-timers. 
•  *  • 

AS  MALCOLM  BINGAY  said  in  his 
piece,  the  “really  great  exchange 
editor  had  a  function  transcending 
filler.”  He  was,  or 
should  have  been,  the 
lookout  in  the  tower 
surveying  the  whole 
world  of  letters,  not¬ 
ing  trends,  catching 
new  ideas  and  offering  from  his  van¬ 
tage  point  suggestions  to  all  depart¬ 
ments.  “Bing”  puts  next  to  that  a 
parenthetical  and  possibly  hypo¬ 
dermic  sentence.  He  hints  that  maybe 
managing  editors  ought  to  be  per¬ 
forming  that  function  anyway — ^having 
not  too  much  else  to  do. 

The  business  of  clipping  exchanges 
{trose,  of  course,  in  the  days  when  the 
proverbial  printer  with  a  wheelbar¬ 
row  to  cart  his  press  and  a  hatful  of 


OM  Time 
EickaN^e  Desk 
Wot  Searce 


type  could  set  up  in  business  wher¬ 
ever  the  tides  of  civilization  made  a 
new  mark  on  the  prairie  or  plains. 
He  had  no  wire  service,  of  course. 
Local  news  was  usually  ptei^nal,  and 
if  it  got  too  personal,  the  editor- 
printer  sometimes  found  himself  look¬ 
ing  sightless  at  the  stars.  Or  maybe, 
as  in  the  case  of  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett,  he  felt  the  sting  of  a  blacksnake 
whip  around  his  calves.  Bennett  went 
on  to  develop  both  local  news  and 
wire  news — the  latter  supplemented 
by  exchanges  from  abroad.  The  little 
fellow  on  the  prairie,  who  occasion¬ 
ally  founded  newspapers  that  have 
survived  until  today,  found  a  safe, 
cheap,  and  interesting  source  of 
printed  matter  in  what  the  editors  of 
other  communities  were  writing.  More 
than  once,  a  piece  so  clipped  was 
transmuted  by  many  applications  of 
.'-cissors  and  paste  so  that  the  editor 
who  started  it  picked  it  up  again  and 
credited  to  a  contemporary  without 
recognizing  his  own  baby. 

Long  after  the  Kansas  City  Star 
had  pa.ssed  through  the  weakness  of 
infancy  and  the  need  for  dependence 
on  someone  else’s  brain  children,  ex¬ 
changes  continued  to  make  a  large  part 
of  its  daily  copy.  A  story  need  not 
to  have  happened  yesterday  or  today 
to  make  the  best  position  of  the  Star’s 
Page  One.  It  need  not  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  at  all,  the  story  and  the  style 
struck  the  exchange  desk  as  provid¬ 
ing  something  that  Kansas  City  folks 
might  like  to  read.  We  don’t  recall 
that  Nelson’s  Star  ever  devoted  the 
front  page  columns  to  sermons,  as  did 
some  of  the  country’s  earlier  journal¬ 
ists,  but  some  of  its  old  selections 
.seem  just  as  far  from  the  passing  show 
as  did  the  mile-long  theological  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  pioneers. 

And  why  not? 

Today’s  newspapers  are  so  deluged 
with  wire-bome  news  of  the  day’s 
moving  picture  that  they  are  often 
unable  to  present  the  events  of  the 
day  in  proper  relation  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  contributed  to  their  birth. 
We  have  seen  scores  of  local  stories 
told  as  if  they  had  sprung  out  of 
nowhere  and  would  return  to  the  same 
place  as  soon  as  the  ink  dried  on  the 
newsprint.  Too  many  of  xis  do  not 
have  the  time,  the  inclination,  nor  the 
background  of  knowledge  to  dig  up 
the  facts  buried  in  the  files  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  ago  which  might  give  the 
reader  of  today  a  real  insight  into 
why  something  that  happened  in  1942 
was  foredoomed  to  happen  as  long  ago 
as  1917,  or  even  more  remotely. 

The  exchange  editor  who  flourished 
before  1917  would  often  have  added 
this  illumination,  either  from  his  own 
capacious  memory  or  from  the  pro¬ 
digious  reading  that  his  job  entailed. 
He  worked  at  a  fairly  leisurely  pace, 
secluded  from  the  rush  of  the  city 
room  and  the  clatter  of  telegraph  in¬ 
struments.  He  saw  the  world  at  the 
pace  of  a  slow-motion  picture,  even 
in  times  of  war,  and  frequently  he 
turned  over  to  the  city  desk  one  or  two 
facets  from  a  story  in  another  town 
which  hadn’t  been  noted  for  local 
angles  when  the  news  was  hot.  Often, 
too,  he  wrote  editorials  and  clipped 
good  ones  for  a  spot  on  the  editorial 
page  when  the  chief  was  not  in  his 
usual  form. 

Wire  news  has  all  but  put  miscel¬ 
lany  out  of  the  newspaper  picture, 
and  maybe  that’s  the  .stuff  that  people 
pay  their  money  for  when  they 
buy  newspapers.  Features,  especially 
comics,  have  also  usurped  the  space 
that  u.sed  to  go  for  exchanges,  and 


while  there  is  no  denying  that  these 
elements  of  a  newspaper  have  a  much 
wider  appeal  to  the  customers  than 
did  the  cullings  of  the  exchange  edi¬ 
tor,  there  is  a  considerable  group  of 
the  newspaper  public  who  still  like 
the  latter. 

When  the  war  works  itself  out  and 
we  get  back  on  normal  rations  of 
paper,  etc.,  and  have  adequate  staffs 
of  trained  men  and  women,  there  may 
be  hope  that  some  of  the  good  stuff 
that  is  not  spot  news  may  be  spread 
before  the  intelligent  readers  of  more 
than  one  newspaper.  The  art  of  ex¬ 
changes  is  not  entirely  dead,  and  its 
revival  would  be  a  pleasurable  task 
for  some  of  the  wise  old  heads  who 
will  be  around  after  tlie  next  armistice. 
•  •  • 


People 
Want  Tkeir 
Newspapers 


ONE  PHASE  of  the  past  week's  news¬ 
paper  strike  in  New  York  is  worthy 
of  inspection  by  all  who  are  con- 
cernt'd  with  journal¬ 
ism.  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  provided  a  strange 
sight  on  the  com¬ 
muter  trains.  Not  a 
newspaper  was  avail¬ 
able  to  pass  the  hour  between  Suburbia 
and  Manhattan,  and  the  out-of-town 
newsstands  were  all  but  stripped  of 
magazines  and  cross-word  puzzle 
books.  That  was  one  observation — 
people  want  to  read  on  their  habitual 
morning  and  evening  travels. 

Another  was  evident  around  the 
midtown  section  of  New  York  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  evenings  and  on  the 
following  mornings.  In  that  area  are 
published  the  Times,  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  the  News  and  the  Mirror.  All 
printed  papers,  even  though  they 
knew  there  was  no  chance  of  getting 
them  to  dealers  or  to  trains'.  Some¬ 
how  the  word  got  around  that  news¬ 
papers  could  be  purchased  across  the 
counter,  and  unbelievable  numbers 
were  sold  by  all  four  morning  papers. 
We  have  not  personally  checked  with 
the  evening  papers,  all  of  which  are 
published  downtown  and  in  locations 
generally  less  accessible  to  the  public, 
but  we  don’t  doubt  that  they  tro  had 
a  brisk  over-the-counter  business. 

PM,  which  normally  sells  about 
150,000  copies,  more  than  doubled  that 
quota  on  the  strike  days — and  for 
once,  it  did  not  take  the  opportunity 
to  bedevil  its  competitors.  Instead,  it 
immediately  counseled  the  strikers  to 
return  to  their  jobs.  Incidentally,  PM 
did  not  quite  satisfy  the  readers’  needs 
normally  catered  to  by  the  missing 
dailies. 

It  carries  no  advertising,  and  we 

learn  that  its  department  devoted 

to  description  of  goods  advertised  in 
the  other  papers  was  all  but  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  volume  of  inquiries 
from  shoppers  who  were  milling 

around  the  .stores  for  Christmas  goods, 
without  their  usual  newspaper  guid¬ 
ance.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  slightly 

increased  its  normal  Manhattan  de¬ 
liveries,  but  the  newspaper  service 
rendered  by  the  non-struck  news¬ 
papers  (including  also  the  Bronx 
Home  News  and  a  few  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers)  did  not  total  much 
more  than  10%  of  the  normal  daily 
circulation  in  and  around  the  city. 

Fortunately,  the  strike  was  over 
quickly.  But  short  as  it  was,  it  proved 
that  holiday  business  can  be  demoral¬ 
ized  by  even  a  partial  suspension  of 
normal  newspaper  service.  Some  of 
the  New  York  radio  stations  increased 
their  news  periods,  and  thereby  earned 
themselves  considerable  public  good¬ 
will,  but  they  could  not  have  organ¬ 
ized  in  three  days,  even  had  they 
wished  to.  an  advertising  service  at 


all  comparable  to  that  given  bv 
printed  word.  ^ 

Fortunately,  too,  for  the  striL 
there  were  no  major  news  breakTb’ 
yond  the  continuing  favorable  Z' 
from  Africa.  Had  a  great  land  ‘ 
naval  victory  come  during  the  Z 
that  lacked  newspapers,  it  is  quite 
ceivable  that  this  union  and,  in,y 
the  whole  cause  of  organized  UT 
might  have  received  a  black  eye  W 
which  it  would  have  difficulty  reco^ 
ing.  The  leaders  of  organized  hbo'. 
cannot  afford  to  have  any  strikes  why 
the  war  is  on,  and  certainly  no  ^ 
which  exhibit  the  indifference  to  puo. 
lie  opinion  than  was  manifest  hen 

The  public  has  proved  that  it  need, 
newspapers,  and  that  it  will  a  ^ 
great  inconvenience  to  get  them  when 
normal  supply  channels  are  blocked. 
In  that  fact,  one  might  find  the  moral 
of  Emerson’s  “better  mouse-trap”- bm 
morals  aside,  the  fact  is  one  of  prhun. 
interest  to  all  publishers,  radio  oper. 
ators,  and  organized  labor  leadets.  lt 
.should  also  concern  the  politicians  rt 
think  newspapers  have  lost  their  hoil 
on  the  people. 

■ 

WPB  Says  Labor  s 
Consent  Not  Needed 

Washington,  Dec.  16  —  Pendn^ 
newsprint  rationing  orders  require 
neither  the  consent  nor  the  advice  of 
American  Newspaper  Guild  or  other 
labor  unions,  the  War  Production 
Board  explained  today  by  way  of 
clarifying  a  published  statement,  in 
the  Guild  Reporter  that  the  guild  and 
other  labor  organizations  would  lie 
called  in  for  conference  before  ofici! 
action  is  taken. 

The  WPB  set  up  includes  in  addiuor. 
to  the  newspaper  advisory  committet 
which  has  b^n  in  consultation  on  ae\- 
eral  recent  occasions,  a  labor  advisor, 
committee  for  the  printing  and  pub 
lishing  trades.  Members  of  bob 
groups  are  chosen  for  their  spedalnri 
knowledge.  All  serve  as  govemmec: 
appointees  under  pledge  to  respeci 
only  that  capacity  in  their  official  dh 
libe  rations. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  other  situation 
where  an  order  has  been  prepared  kj 
WPB  in  consultation  with  an  industn 
advisory  committee,  the  comments  of 
the  appropriate  labor  advisory  coo- 
mittee  are  entertained.  Hie  labor  ad¬ 
visers  in  this  instance  are  the  ons 
consulted  in  all  printing  and  publbt- 
ing  matters,  not  only  those  affectir:  i 
newspaper  publication. 

Committee  members  and  their  out¬ 
side  union  affiliations  are: 

Milton  Murray,  American  Newsp«- 
per  Guild;  Aaron  Schneider,  UOPWA. 
Claude  M.  Baker,  ITU;  Charles  V 
Eimest,  International  Printing  P^*s^- 
men;  John  B.  Haggerty,  Intemationi. 
Brotherhood  of  Book  Binders:  E  J 
Volz,  International  Photo  Engraver- 
Union;  Leo  J.  Buckley,  Stereotype^' 
and  EJectrotypers  Union;  William  •' 
Riehl,  Lithographers  Union. 


KILLS  CHARGING  BEAB 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  general  n*- 
ager  of  the  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co-,  ^ 
fsion.  General  Printing  Ink  Con>-<^ 
formerly  secretary  to  the  late  »• 
ville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of » 
Associated  Press,  escaped  se^ous^ 
jury  and  possible  death  at  the  h»* 
of  a  charging  bear  while  huntinf  • 
Central  Pennsylvania  recently.  * 
Thompson  was  on  watch  during*^ 
drive  when  he  heard  a  sounds 
turned  around  in  time  to  see  tfe  J* 
within  30  feet  of  him. 
swiftly  and  with  one  shot  drc^ipw 
bear  practically  at  his  feet  A 
fine  was  paid  the  local  game  wai® 
for  shooting  bear  out  of 
Mr.  Thompson  believed  it  a 
amount  to  pay  for  a  life,  p* 
weighed  420  pounds  dressed. 
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CITY  CIRCULATION 


For  years  The  Star's  circulation  has  covered  Greater  Kansas  City 
on  a  saturation  basis.  So  no  increase  in  circulation  was  possible  ex¬ 
cept  through  an  enlargement  of  Kansas  City's  population.  Only  by 
having  more  people  in  Kansas  City  could  The  Star  hope  for  more  city 
circulation. 


170,000 


165,000 


Well,  more  people  are  here  and,  as  might  be  expected.  The  Star's 
circulation  has  increased  correspondingly.  The  publisher's  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for  the  six  months  ended 
September  30  shows  an  average  net  paid  city  circulation  of  194,723 — 
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11,606  MORE  city  subscribers  than  The  Star  had  a  year  ago. 

The  Star's  circulation  growth  is  a  continuing  growth.  Each 
month's  average  is  a  new  high  for  that  month. 

This,  of  course,  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  continuing  nature  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City's  population  growth.  War  industries  have  attracted  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  workers  and  their  families.  Kansas  City  is  a  training 
center  for  aviation  students  and  for  signal  corps  students.  Kansas 
City's  importance  as  a  wheat,  cattle,  hog  and  poultry  market  is  be¬ 
ing  steadily  enhanced  by  the  demands  of  our  national  war  effort  and 
lease-lend  requirements. 

Unemployment  has  vanished,  and  those  persons  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  are  receiving  more  for  their  services  than  they  ever  received 
before. 

Advertising  in  The  Kansas  City  Star  has  attained  to  new  records 
of  effectiveness.  All  merchants  and  all  national  advertisers  who 
use  The  Star's  columns  are  receiving  in  sales  returns  a  bigger  dol¬ 
lar's  worth  than  ever  before  and  possibly  a  bigger  dollar's  worth 
than  is  offered  in  any  other  market  in  America. 


the  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Evening— 317,735 


Morning — 314,330 


Sunday— 327,383 
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Completely  Revised  for  1943 

Americas  Greatest 
Reference  Book 


The  ONE  Indispensable  Book  for 
All  Newspapermen! 

A  down-to-the-minute  “dictionary”  of  facts  and  figures,  this  handy- 


^  58th  edition  of  The  World  Almanac  is  the  ONLY  refer¬ 


ence  book  new  enough  to  carry  the  eventful  hap|)enings  of  1942.  A 
thousand  pages  of  late  information  on  hundreds  of  varied  subjects: 


the  headlines  and  background  fact  of  the  war 


the  changes 


in  |X>litics.  business,  industry  and  commerce  ...  the  world  in  s|x>rts 


short,  here  in  one  book  are  all  the  factual  answers  you’ll 


probably  need  in  '43  ...  a  comple  te  reference  library  in  one  volume 


...  to  quote  in  your  conversations  It' siieeches 


as  an  aid  to  your  studies  to  fill  out  your  reading  .  and 

't. 


in  your  work. 


Get  your  copy  early.  Drop  in  at  the  nearest  newsstand 


your  favorite  bookstore  or  mail  cou|x>n  with  remittance. 

At  the  same  time  get  an  extra  copy  or  two  for  your  friends 


in  the  Services. 
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i  World  Almanac.  Dept.  BP.  125  Barclay  St.. 

I  New  York.  N.  Y.  I 


I  Inclosed  I 
I  Almanacs: 


for  the  following  1943  World 


— copies  Paper  Binding  85c  postpaid 
(95c  west  of  Pittsburgh  &  Buffalo) 

— . —  copies  Cloth  Binding  $1.35  postpaid 
anywhere. 


1943 

World  Almanac 

and  Book  of  Facts 


Please  mail  to: 


_ I  Published  by 

_  I  New  York  World-Telegram 

I  A  Schpps-Howard  Newspaper 


On  Sale 

Early  in  January 


% 

Hsavy  Paptr  Cam 

.  .  ,  cisant  aaiily< 
(8Se  wait  of  Pitts* 
burgh  and  Buffalo) 
lOe  extra  by  Mail. 


Also  in  durabloelstb 
binding,  with  papor 
jaekot  in  color. 

$1.25 

SI.M  by  mail 
anywhere. 
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THfS  ISSUE:  U.  S.  DAILIES'  CIRCULATIONS  UP  2.3%  WITH  SUNDAYS  AHEAD  7.1% 


EDITOR  &  FUEL 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  tUILOING  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  OlOAOWXV- U 
Batared  m  Second  Claae  Matter  at  the  Poet  OlBee.  New  York.  N.  T..  by  The  Editor  PnbUaher  ‘^^mriPT 


fct  75,  NO.  52 


EVERY  SATURDAY 


DECEMBER  26.  1942 


lOc  PER  COPY 


The  Chicago  Tribune 
has  more  daily  circulation 
than  any  tzvo  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined. 

Otibunje 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
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Payrolls 

329.2 


INDEX  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

PAYROLLS 

and 

EMPLOYMiNT 

in 

BALTIMORE 

INDUSTRIAL  AREA,  1935-1942 


Baltimore  workers  and  guests  at  o  recent  ship  launching 


BALTIMORE'S  PAYROLL  HAS  INCREASED  194%  SINCE  1939 


ALERT  ADVERTISERS  are  picking  the  right  market  and 
♦I'e  right  media  when  they  schedule  The  Sunpapers  of 
Baltimore. 

^or  the  payroll  index  of  this  great  industrial  area  has 
zoomed  from  an  average  of  1 12  in  1939  to  329  in  October, 
1942— a  gain  of  217  index  points  or  194%.  Employment 
in  the  industrial  area  is  up  85%  over  the  1939  average. 


DATA  FOR  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 


Number  Weekly  Av.Wk. 
Employed  Earnings  Wages 

1940  1S3,234  S3,840,S04  $25.14 

Apf.  1940  134,514  3,913,067  23.51 

Mr  1940  137,623  4,022,799  25.64 

Ort.  1940  161,923  4,282,707  27.14 

1941  166,074  4,303,754  27.89 

1941  186,441  3,303,230  29.37 


Number  Weekly  Av.Wk. 
Employed  Eorningt  Wages 

July  1941  203,398  $6,370,223  $32.27 

Oct.  1941  220,723  7,282,541  34.93 

Jon.  1942  228,434  8,033,710  37.08 

Apr  1942  248,740  9,484,657  40.49 

July  1942  266,176  10,323,172  41.74 

Oct.  1942  290,943  11,774,776  42.70 


Mree;  Monthly  reports  of  Maryland  Commitsioner  of  Labor  and  Statiitics;  for 
monufocturing  and  non-manufacturing  eitablithmenH  filing  reports. 


Whether  you  are  selling  merchandise  or  services  or  ideas, 
tell  your  story  effectively  and  economically  through  the 

BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1942 
Daily  (M.  &  E.)  340,239  Sunday  259,565 
(Cain  af  22,466  ovar  1941)  (Cain  al  26,546  avar  1941> 
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i 

I 

I 
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100  equals  the  average  tor  the  years  1929, 
1930  and  1931.  Source:  Monthly  reports  of 
Maryland  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Statistics. 
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Pressure  Renewed  ior  a_Wi 
,  Cabinet  I 


By  ARTHUR  KROCKl 
'  WASHINGTON,  Nov.  23  —  a 
the  ablest  ar  a  most  experienci 
^nts  of  the  warmaWng  organ| 
of  the  govemi  lent,  after  observii 
new  producUoi  and  economic  set- 
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slow  down  and  ptherwise  impede  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  produce  per¬ 
sonnel  feuds  wita  ill  effects  that  are 
deep  and  enduring.  The  struggle  over 
industrial  produmion  between  WPB 
and  the  armed  seiWices,  now  apparently 
in  the  latest  of  Itsi  critical  stages,  is  an 
example  of  a  dispute  that  should  have 
been  strangled  in  jnfahcy. 

^»Any  Trouble  Today?” 

Prudent  Wilsons  War  Cabinet  was 
composed  of  thr»  regular  Cabinet 
members:  McAdook Treasury),  Daniels 
(Navy) -  and  Baker  (War);  and  : of 
the  following  admmistrators:  Hoover 
(food),  Hurley  (^iM),  Vance  McCor¬ 
mick  (  war  trade  ant  international  eco¬ 
nomies),  Garfield  I  fuel)  and  B.  M, 
Baruch  (industrial  nrodimtion  and  gen¬ 
eral  p^t^ties) .  M^doo :  also  was  in 
charge  of  railroad  and  other  domestic 
transporiatiiin.  governmental 

activity  was  subordiikte  to  this  group. 
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Presldwtt  Wilson  woaid  ask,  ”Is  there 
any  tro^Ie  today?”  and  disputes  had 
to  be  Mated  and  argued  out  In  the 
prcwmce  of  the  whola  assembly.  The 
result  was  that,  if  aissenMons^ 
petty  or  too  personal,  khey  were  ab^- 
doned,  and,  if  they  vmre  fundamen^i 
and  impcwtant,  the  incident  s^ledj 
them  Uien  and  there!  Jurisdi^onal  j 
hto(dtadc9(,vdiich  the  cubent  wai^rgan- 1 
laation  frequently  engmders  and  does  i 
hot  scdve,  were  stcadly  antf  quickly  ! 
Inroken  up  in  1918-1319.1  / 

blockades 

in  the  ipresent  set-up,  oegjpite  the  fre¬ 
quent  creatioiv^e^lijm^^l^nd  re- 
ataffing^f0ipfl^^^cadS^9^Mi^[^ 

t^j^^nsweeping  and  Ispecified  pow- 
has  recently  been  illustrated  in  a 
[chart  prepared  by  the  Citizens’  Bureau 
W  Governmental  Research  of  Albany, 
•rll^^hart  shows  a  tangle^  skein^^ 

ing  frbm  the  Presidentf  and  crossing 
and  recrpssing  one  another.  The  at- 
temi>t  is  to  prove  that  necessary  au¬ 
thority  oumot  be  delegated  to  any  ad¬ 
ministrator  except  on  paper.  Mr.  Jef¬ 
fers,  the  rubber  administrator,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  must  work  through  bureaus  that 
report  to  at  least  four  men  who  out- 


Zr  Unlfi*  ;^P  .3G 

rhe  Citizm 

.ute  V  vl 

unify  combiil  m  niMTlTfr 

Secretary  of  pro¬ 

duction  authokny:  by  combining  the  of¬ 
fices  of ,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
iSecretary  of  Labor,  unify  cohttol  of 
[food  and  natural  resources  by  ;|oining 
the  Departmwtts  of  Agriculture  and 
the  InUarior.  The  other  War  Cabinet 
1  members,  in  this  plan.  woul<^be  Ihe 
i  heads  of  the  State,  Treasury,  Justice 
land  Postoffice  Departments. 

lliis  telescoiiing  is  hardly  feasible 
and  the  reoiganization  would  not 
i^NitauIck,"  as  the  Bureau  says  it  must 
be.  Therefore,  Mr.  Baruch  and  his  fel- 
low-tjl inkers,  veterans  of  a  much 


.  . .  another  instance  of  the  im¬ 
pact  The  New  York  Times 
makes  upon  the  leaders  of 
American  thought  and  action; 
.  .  .  another  reason  why  The 
New  York  Times  is  often 
called  “America's  most  influ¬ 
ential  publication." 


more 

effj^nt  war  organization,  prefer  a 
mar  Cabinet  made  out  of  the  existing 
official  materials  and  personnel.  They 
believe  this  creation  would  soon  attain 
w^t  they  define  in  the  following 
words  as  the  government’s  basic  task; 

"To  get  the  things  and  forces  needed 
to  those  who  need  them,  when  they 
want  them  and  can  use  them,  and  with 
the  least  possible  exploitation  and  dis¬ 
location  of  civilian  life.’’ 


SIjc  Nfhi  !|ork  Simejs 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


draper  for  that  self-sacrificing  host  of  first  line  courage,  in  constant  peril  around 
the  troubled  earth,  eager  to  defend  the  spiritual  values  in  the  bright  glow 
of  a  Holy  Star. 

draper  for  men  of  little  besieged  islands  of  the  Pacific,  for  those  at  the  threshold 
of  desert  danger;  for  those  along  the  Yangtze-Kiang;  in  Alaska,  India, 
on  British  soil;  in  jungle  or  in  strange,  wild  places,  where  only  the  whisper 
of  Faith  is  louder  than  insatiable  guns. 

^Praper  for  the  men  who  ride  close  to  Bethlehem’s  star  in  the  ghostly  sky  or  who 
drive  ships  of  Freedom  through  shrouds  of  ice  and  hidden  menace:  for 
those  of  our  own  profession,  who,  writing  their  messages  at  the  brink  of 
eternity,  send  back  History  in  the  making  and  often  die  in  doing  it. 

draper  for  the  boy — yours  and  mine — who  turns  away,  at  the  last  parting,  lest  he 
lose  some  tiny  fragment  of  his  invincibility  as  he  feels  the  pressure  of  a 
mother’s  arms,  in  that  desperately  hard  farewell. 

draper  for  the  memory  of  a  Manger  that  gives  immortality  to  men,  wherever 
they  may  be,  and  who,  in  their  deepest  anguish,  seem  always  to  look  for 
a  Star. 
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First  Y ear  of  War  Re-Emphasizes 
Vigor  of  Newspaper  Advertising 


Many  New  Advertisers  Discover  Power  of 
Newspaper  Space  . . .  Some  Producing  No 
Consumer  Goods  Start  Campaigns 


By  L.  M.  HUGHES 


THE  DEMANDS  of  war  have  made  a 
new  America.  Businesses,  products, 
markets,  people  have  been  vastly 
changed.  Advertising  has  changed 
with  them.  Advertising  has  proved,  in 
wartime,  its  power  and  adaptability. 

And  newspapers  have  proved  their 
power.  The  nation’s  need  for  news  is 
greater  than  ever.  The  people  need 
news,  not  only  of  battles  and  cam¬ 
paigns,  but  of  products  and  services 
to  enable  them  to  do  their  part  better. 
They  need  news  of  what  our  indus¬ 
tries  are  doing  to  help  them  win  the 
war. 

In  this  first  war  year,  thousands 
of  advertisers  have  learned  that  news¬ 
papers  are  read  and  relied  on  more 
than  ever.  Thousands  of  advertisers 
have  learned  that  newspapers  are  fast 
and  flexible — that  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules  can  be  tailor-made  to  product 
need — to  changing  habits,  shifting 
markets,  varying  income  trends — to 
the  who,  when  and  where  of  every 
program. 

General  Held  Its  Own 

Although  some  major  classifications 
of  advertising,  such  as  automotive  and 
financial,  declined  sharply  in  news¬ 
papers  of  major  cities  this  year,  gen¬ 
eral  or  national  linage  has  about  held 
its  own  from  1941  levels.  In  several 
months — January,  April,  July,  August, 
September — general  linage  has  been 
lai^er. 

Every  industry  has  been  altered  by 
war.  Production  a  year  ago  was  20% 
for  war,  80%  for  civilian  purposes. 
Today  it  is  55%  (or  more)  for  war 
and  only  45%  for  civilian.  In  1943  the 
civilian  proportion  will  be  even 
smaller. 

And  yet  both  the  industries  which 
no  longer  make  civilian  goods  and 
those  which  continue  to  make  and 
sell  them,  in  the  face  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  problems  of  materials,  man¬ 
power,  packaging,  transportation  and 
whatever,  have  found  that  it  still  pays 
to  .advertise. 

To  the  list  this  year  were  added 
hundreds  of  companies  which  had 
never  advertised  generally  before. 

Every  motor  car  manufacturer  can¬ 
celled  schedules  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
Every  motor  car  manufacturer  by 
Fei).  1  of  this  year  had  stopped  pro¬ 
duction  of  civilian  cars.  But  every 
one  of  them  has  returned  to  adver- 
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tising.  Some  of  them — Nash,  Hudson 
and  Crosley — ^resumed  this  fall. 

Most  of  them  have  started  to  pro¬ 
duce,  among  other  things,  airplanes 
and  airplane  parts.  Probably  they  will 
be  factors  in  civilian  aviation  to¬ 
morrow. 

Aviation  Firms  Advertise 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  aviation 
firms  which  have  become  general  ad¬ 
vertisers  this  year  has  multiplied. 
Consolidated  and  North  American  this 
year  launched  extensive  newspaper 
campaigns.  Other  new  general  avia¬ 
tion  advertisers  include  Aeronca, 
Beech,  Cessna,  Fairchild,  Northrop 
and  Ryan. 

War  work — often  the  award  of 
Army-Navy  “E”  pennants  for  produc¬ 
tion  excellence  to  some  800  factories — 
has  been  the  theme  of  campaigns  in 
newspapers  and  other  general  media 
by  large  industries.  United  States 
Steel,  in  263  papers,  last  summer  be¬ 
gan  its  first  newspaper  campaign. 
Bethlehem  Steel  ran  several  insertions 
in  wide  lists  of  both  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  started 
its  first  newspaper  campaign. 

Some  of  these  newspaper  campaigns, 
intended  primarily  to  stimulate  em¬ 
ploye  war  efforts,  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  of  plant  cities.  Others — such 
as  a  General  Motors  page  this  fall  on 
completion  of  $1,000,000,000  of  war 
production — were  in  several  hundred 
dailies.  Industrial  advertisers  in  news¬ 
papers  ranged  from  Anaconda  Copper 
and  Aluminum  Company,  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse,  to  Carrier 
Corporation,  General  Cable,  Todd 
Shipyards,  Higgins  Industries,  Win¬ 
chester  Arms,  and  Auto  Ordnance 
Corporation,  maker  of  the  “Tommy” 
gun.  .  .  .  Sperry  Corporation,  veteran 
manufacturer  of  instruments  for  ships 
and  planes,  has  just  appointed  a  new 
advertising  agency. 

Mora  Railroads  Advertising 

In  addition  to  their  own  war  work, 
some  companies  are  running  cam¬ 
paigns  to  stimulate  public  cooperation 
in  various  phases  of  the  war  program. 
Aluminum  Company,  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  International  Business  Machines 
and  U.  S.  Steel  currently  are  spending 
$100,000  an  insertion  each  on  full- 
page  advertisements  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  to  increase 
participation  in  the  Treasury’s  War 
Bond  payroll  deduction  plan.  I.B.M. 
also  ran  several  insertions  in  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  country  this 
year. 

Although  railroad  linage  as  a  whole 
may  be  no  larger  this  year  than  last, 
the  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  meet 
wartime  demands  have  increased  the 
number  of  them  now  advertising  reg¬ 
ularly  in  newspapers.  Such  steady 
advertisers  as  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Union 
Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  continue.  The 
Erie,  Lackawanna  and  Lehigh  Valley, 
among  others,  recently  began  cam¬ 
paigns.  'The  New  Haven  and  the 
Southern  started  to  advertise  nation¬ 
ally. 

Several  steamship  lines,  including 
the  Grace  Line,  have  resumed  adver¬ 


tising — pointing  out  that  ships  now 
being  added  will  enable  them  to  per¬ 
form  better  service  after  the  war. 
Greyhound  Bus  and  American  and 
United  air  lines  continue  coast-to- 
coast  campaigns. 

Like  aviation,  the  rubber  industry  is 
being  vastly  expanded  and  diversified 
by  wartime  demands.  Whereas,  a  year 
ago,  tire  sales  and  advertising  were 
dominated  by  four  companies — ^Fire¬ 
stone,  Goodrich,  Goodyear  and  U.  S. 
Rubber — other  rubber  companies,  as 
well  as  oil  and  chemical  firms,  are 
now  factors  in  production  of  synthetic 
rubber.  Thiokol,  Houdry  and  Reich- 
hold  Chemicals  began  rubber  cam¬ 
paigns  in  newspapers  this  fall,  and 
Hycar,  Kirkhill  and  others  have  be¬ 
come  magazine  advertisers.  Five  in¬ 
dependent  rubber  companies  have  jxist 
joined  in  forming  National  Synthetic 
Rubber  Corporation. 

Gasoline  AdvartUing 
Although  their  emphasis  has  been 
switched  from  sales  to  conservation, 
rubber’s  “Big  Four”  are  spending 
about  as  much  money  in  advertising 
this  year  as  in  1941.  Goodrich,  for 
example,  schedules  more  than  400 
newspapers  in  its  factory  campaign. 

Rationing,  caused  by  tanker  losses 
in  the  Atlantic,  reduced  gasoline  ad¬ 
vertising  somewhat,  but  the  major  re¬ 
finers  conducted  campaigns.  Shell  last 
month  tested  a  service  theme  in  two 
southern  cities,  and  Standard  of  In¬ 
diana  this  fall  introduced  a  Houdry- 
type  gasoline.  Conoco  hopes  to  con¬ 
tinue  full-scale  advertising  in  1943, 
with  less  expenditure  in  spot  radio 
and  more  in  newspapers.  ...  A  group 
of  major  refiners  is  considering  a  co¬ 
operative  fuel  oil  conservation  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  on  the  Eastern 
Seaboard. 

The  eastern  fuel  oil  situation 
brought  resumption  of  cooperative 
advertising  in  newspapers  by  Anthra¬ 
cite  Industries,  Inc.,  and  expanded 
campaigns  by  Blue  Coal  and  other 
producers.  Anthracite  Industries  is 
now  planning  an  enlarged  program. 

Overseas  demand  is  one  reason  for 
the  oil  shortage.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  food.  Between  1939  and  1942,  our 
food  crops  increased  24%  and  our  food 
products  20%.  Livestock  production 
at  the  same  time  rose  19%.  To  main¬ 
tain  and  expand  this  trend,  the 
Grocery  Manvifacturers  Association  is 
planning  a  campaign  of  education  for 
farmers,  employes  of  food  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  the  public. 

"Buy  Wisaly"  Campaigns 
American  Meat  Institute  changes  its 
theme  in  several  hundred  newspapers 
from  “eat  more  meat”  to  “buy  meat 
wisely.”  Florida  Citrus  Commission 
places  most  of  its  current  $1,000,000 
budget  in  newspapers,  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  growing  defense  mar¬ 
kets.  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex¬ 
change  schedules  168  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  among  other  media,  in  a  new 
navel  orange  campaign. 

Scarcity  of  some  foods  brought 
large-space  “buy  wisely”  campaigns 
this  fall  by  Del  Monte  and  Heinz. 
Bond  Bread  and  Knox  Gelatine, 
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Jan.  8— Tennessee  Press  A*, 
legislative  work  confewta 
Nashville.  ™ 

Jan.  11-15  —  National  Btu 
Dry  Goods,  Assn.,  Wartw 
Conference,  Hotel  Pennsylvak 
New  York.  ^ 

Jan.  15-16  —  Wyoming 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Cb,. 
enne. 

Jan.  16 — California  Newsa. 
per  Publishers  Assn.,  buoj^ 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  as 
New  England  Assn,  of  Nj,,. 
paper  Classified  Avertisig 
managers,  annual  regional  naa. 
ing,  Arlington  Hotel,  BinehjB 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-20 — New  York  Sbk 
Publishers  Assn.,  23rd  anaj 
convention.  Hotel  Syr»c» 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  21-22 — Oklahoma  Pt* 
Assn.,  midwinter  meetiii 
Oklahoma  City. 

Jan.  21-22  —  North  Cardk 
Press  Assn.,  annual  Pres  k 
stitute.  University  of  Nui 
Carolina  and  Duke  Univenin 
Winston-Salem. 

Jan.  22-23  —  Pennsylvaa 
Newspaper  Publishers’  ht. 
annual  convention,  Penn  Han 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  22-23 — Pacific  Advert!- 
ing  Assn.,  midwinter  confereai 
Mark  Hopkins  Hotel,  San  Fra- 
cisco. 

Jan.  22-24 — American  Sodr 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  meeBnj 
Washington,  D.  C. 

among  others,  resume  newspgic« 
vertising  on  “food  extender”  that 
General  Mills  widens  introffai 
newspaper  advertising  of  Be 
Crocker  soup  mix,  and  otlw  i 
hydrated  products  appear  as  an 
tising  potentials  in  1943.  Hea 
launches  four  new  flour  and  a 
campaigns  in  newspapers.  Ciisoi 
Spry  are  introduced  in  glass  a 
Penick  &  Ford,  Com  Products  i 
Golden  Blossom  honey  advertixsi 
substitutes.  Pan  American  (^1 
reau.  National  Coffee  Departoei! 
Brazil  and  individual  roasters,  icd 
ing  Hills  Bros,  and  Martinson.  ;a 
out  that  coffee  is  “too  good  to  was 
.  .  .  And  Quaker  Oats  finds,  fitci 
first  summertime  pancake  floor  a 
paign,  in  newspapers,  that  peoph 
eat  flapjacks  in  warm  weather! 
Soap  Campaigis 
Drug  advertisers  have  kept  aifl 
of  changing  times  and  problems  J 
gate-Palmolive-Peet  introduces » 
paste  in  plastic  tubes,  and  a  Tenna 
firm  markets  Trans,  a  bottled  3 
paste.  Procter  &  Gamble  expanii 
vertising  for  Teel  liquid  denci 
using  newspapers  and  magazmo* 
combined  circulation  of  16,000141  < 
A  report  of  American  Medk^ 
ciation  last  July  on  “vitamins  in  3 
tures”  led  to  increased  advertisiiif 
Lever  Bros,  for  Vimms  and  intn 
tion,  among  others,  of  Lambert ' 
mins.  .  .  .  Lambert  also  tests  > 
acid  tablets  ih  newspapers,  and* 
launches  Vicklax  for  children  s 
newspaper  test  campaign, 
shampoo  and  Dr.  Lyon’s  tooA 
return  to  newspaper  advertistt 
Sterling  Drug,  Inc.  (formerly  S* 
Products,  Inc.)  runs  a  year-^ 
paper  page  on  its  new  name  and 
ties.  Lysol  and  Unguentine  e 
that  antiseptics  and  salves  ^ 
things  to  have  handy  in  wartime 
Procter  &  Gamble,  which  in^ 
newspaper  expenditures  about 
000  in  1941,  ran  several  ext^ 
campaigns  this  year.  Rate  oi^ 
(Continued  on  P<iS< 
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allies’  Circulations  Up  2.Z% 
/ith  Sundays  Increasing  7.1^o 


Cross-Section  Survey  of  ABC  Statements  for 
Sept.  30  Shows  Morning  Papers  Ahead  2.9%, 
And  Evenings  1.8% 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


(DER  the  impact  of  war,  U.  S.  daily 
ewspaper  circulations  gained  2.37% 
1941,  boosting  them  to  a  new  all- 
e  high,  with  Sunday  newspapers 
wing  a  record-breaking  increase 
7J5%.  according  to  a  cross-section 
[r\-ey  made  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
publishers'  statements  to  the  Audit 
treau  of  Circulations  for  the  six- 
pth  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1942,  as 
ppared  with  the  same  period  a  year 

p. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  fact 
|it  war-minded  Americans  are  tum- 
» to  their  daily  and  Sunday  newspa- 
rs  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  he¬ 
re  to  keep  themselves  posted  on  the 
urse  of  events  at  home  and  abroad. 


Magazines  and  radio  have  their  place 
in  this  continuing  demand  for  news, 
but  neither  is  apparently  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  complete  accounts,  and  day- 
by-day  story  which  an  aroused  Amer¬ 
ican  public  demands  and  receives  from 
its  newspapers. 

Morning  newspapers  gained  2.91% 
over  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Evening  dailies  showed  an  increase 
of  1.87%,  with  a  combined  morning 
and  evening  gain  of  2.37%.  Sunday 
papers  made  the  best  showing  of  all — 
an  increase  of  7.15%. 

In  each  newspaper  bracket — morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday — greater 
gains  were  registered  this  year  than 
for  the  same  period  in  1941,  according 


to  the  cross-section  study.  In  1941, 
newspapers  reached  record-breaking 
heights  when  morning  papers  showed 
an  increase  of  2.79%  over  1940;  eve¬ 
ning  papers  an  increase  of  1.26%;  and 
Sunday  papers  an  even  greater  in¬ 
crease  of  4.29%.  In  1942,  U.  S.  dailies 
and  Sunday  papers  went  on  to  higher 
peaks,  placing  newspaper  circulations 
at  an  all-time  high. 

This  year's  cross-section  survey  in¬ 
cludes  virtually  the  same  number  of 
papers  as  last  year’s  sample.  The 
current  study  covers  104  morning 
papers  across  the  country;  144  eve¬ 
ning  dailies  and  140  Simday  editions. 
Cities  selected  were  on  the  basis  of 
availability  of  their  publishers’  state¬ 


ments  at  ABC  headquarters  and 
whether  or  not  their  circulations  could 
be  uniformly  compared  with  others 
at  the  time  Editor  &  Publisher  made 
the  compilation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  study  rep¬ 
resents  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
week-day  newspaper  circulation  in 
U.  S.  and  approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  total  Sunday  circulation.  The 
104  morning  papers  represent  a  total 
of  12,983.061  aggregate  circulation  as 
compared  with  12,615,731  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  The  144  evening 
papers  represent  a  total  of  13,704,373 
as  compared  with  13,453,413  in  1941. 
The  Sunday  editions  total  28,642,556 
as  compared  with  26,730,941  last  year. 

In  three  cities — Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Peoria,  Ill., 
all-day  newspapers  are  included,  but 
their  circulations  are  not  computed 
in  the  city  totals  or  in  the  aggregate 
for  all  newspapers.  Thus,  the  cross- 
section  survey  is  considered  to  be  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  trend  of 
total  U.  S.  newspaper  circulations  in 
1942,  as  compared  with  1941. 

The  gains  achieved  by  newspapers 
in  circulation  are  particularly  signifi¬ 
cant  in  view  of  the  higher  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices  charged  by  most  newspa¬ 
pers,  some  of  which  have  raised  rates 
again  during  the  past  year.  Below  is 
a  comparison  of  1942  and  1941  figures 
for  the  periods  ending  Sept.  30,  as 
compiled  from  ABC  records.  , 


CROSS  SECTION  SURVEY  OF  ABC  STATEMENTS  FOR  SEPT.  30 
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City  Total . 


Angeles 

iianiiner  . 

leralcl  &  Express  . 

Ihily  Xews . 

Times . 

Ci'y  Total . 

'  .All-Day  Pajier  t  Iha-s 


ALABAMA 

Period  Endinir  Sept.  30,  1941 

(M)  (S) 

45,801  100,680  140,555 

.  75,280  . 

45  801  184,060  140,.555 


24.. 508  :«,306  .51,912 

24..  508  .33,.30R  51,012 

ARIZONA 

;i7,.518  21..562  44,441 

.37,518  21,562  44  441 


*>4.920  50,S33  .50,732 

64,020  88.210 

64,020  50,8.33  147,051 

CALIFORNIA 

221,5.55  .504.800 

.  243,024  . 

*216.740  . 

210,800  407.674 

1441,445  243,024  1,003,564 

not  inelittle  Daily  News. 


utv  Total . 

D  Diego 

I  awn.  Tribune 

City  Total . 

D  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin . . . . 

Chronicle . . 

f^uminer .  ... 


TelcKraph.  ('.azeUt* 

L  . 

ptyToUl  . . 


Mt.  News 
Toul . 


®«>glOQ 

Jounul-lCvcry  live- 

•ag . . 


CONNECTICUT 


P«y  Total 


Pev'iod  Ending  Sept.  30.  1942 

(M)  (E)  (S) 

49.965  1.31,083  157,728 

.  68,3,38  . 

49.965  1  99.421  1.57,728 


28.349  43,368  6.3,279 

28.349  43.368  63.279 


4l.86:t  25.046  49.449 

41.863  25,046  49.449 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1941 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1942 


235,530  ...  640,8.52 

.  265,087  . 

*220.661  . 

23.5.487  .  451.147 

t47l.017  265  087  1  091.999 


.  75,751  . 

1 1 .966  .  26,984 

11.966  75,7.51  26.984 


U,995 

46.417 

10.151 

15,539 

50,006 

10,686 

14.995 

46.417 

10,151 

15,5.39 

50,006 

10,686 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

85,046 

97,148 

142.182 

127,315 

157,764 

118,642 

162,104 

163.955 

177.461 

178,343 

*209.105 

210.925 

*220,233 

233,426 

tI42.182 

247,150 

502,195 

tl57.764 

274,609 

560,411 

lacksiniville 

foiirnal  . 

Times  Vnioij  . 

City  Total . 

Miami 

Herald . 

Xews . 

City  Total . 

<‘>rlanHo 

Sentinel,  Reporter-Star, 

Sentinel-Star . 

City  Total . 

St.  I’eterslmrR 

Independent . 

Times  . . 

City  Total . 

T  ampa 

Times . 

Tribune . 

City  Total . 

.\tlanta 

Constitution . 

Journal . 

City  Total . 

Columbus 

iCnquirer,  Le<lKer.  leCil^er- 

Ivnquirer  . . . 

City  Total . 

Savannah 

Xews .  , 

Press . 

City  Total . . 


Ikkise 

Capital  Xews  .  . 
Idaho  Statesman 
City  Total . 


Bloomington 

Pantagraph . 

City  Total . 

Chicago 

Herald-Ainerican . 

Xews . 

Sun . 

Times . 

Tribune . 

City  Total . 

Decatur 

Herald.  Review,  Hera  I 

Review . 

City  Total . 

Peoria 

journal  Transcript . 


City  Total . 

♦  All-Day  Paper. 
Rockford 

Star,  Rcgister-Repiiblir 
City  Total . 


.  81.195 

79.250  . 

79.250  81,195 


Fort  Wayne 

Joumal-Ciazette . 

Xew»>SentiDel . 

City  Total . 

Indianapolis 

News . 

Star . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

South  Bend 

Tribune . 

City  Total . 

Terre  Haute 

Star . 

Tribune,  Tribune-Star 
City  Total . 


.  102.074 

49.590  102,074 


45.516  140,778 


61,280  31.68.3  70.3,32 

GEORGIA 

128.362  .  140,142 

.  160,729  214,321 

1 28..362  160,729  3.54,46.3 


136.529  148,537 

.  17.5,085  2.31,53.5 

136.529  175,085  380,072 


17,218 

27,238 

11,516 

20,041 

30,474 

17,218 

27,238 

11,516 

20,041 

30,474 

31,876 

.34,290 

33,335 

18,621 

20,560 

18.621 

IDAHO 

31,876 

34.290 

20,560 

33,3.35 

23,272 

20,811 

21,294 

20,726 

19, 5**0 

23,272 

21,294 

20,726 

20,811 

19,590 

ILLINOIS 

27,101 

21. .300 

27,765 

21,792 

27,101 

21  ,.300 

27,765 

21,792 

455,764 

457,981 

857,318 

466,045 

443,057 

870,864 

277,025 

373,582 

422,446 

418,775 

395.M7 

437,741 

1,144,734 

1,005,992 

1,186,410 

,336,191 

2,420,827 

1,283,017 

1,304,669 

2.868,597 

25,986 

41,69.3 

23,669 

27 ,.384 

44,163 

25,986 

41,693 

23,669 

27,384 

44,163 

59,103 

‘62,917 

58,835 

.35, .529 

.39,1.31 

33,690 

37,304 

35,529 

98,234 

33,690 

96,139 

25,329 

.34,621 

29,725 

26.411 

32,644 

25,329 

.34,621 

29,725 

26,411 

32,644 

INDIANA 

57,210 

55,478 

53,838 

66,469 

68,824 

66,469 

57,210 

55,478 

68,824 

53,838 

162,515 

15.3,120 

175,,519 

130,904 

187,592 

92,251 

88,796 

254,766 

175,519 

130.904 

241,916 

187,592 

76,499 

74,681 

78,258 

76,307 

76,499 

74,681 

28,004 

78,258 

76,307 

26,594 

30,697 

28,654 

34,178 

26,594 

30,697 

28,004 

28,654 

,34,178 

26,6.54  26,594  30.697 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


Curtails  Use 
To  Conserve 


of  Photos 
Zinc  Supply 


NASHVILLE,  Tenn.,  Dec.  21— The 
N<ishville  Tennessean,  in  line  with 
recent  government  reductions  in  zinc 
allotments  for  newspapers,  has  dras¬ 
tically  revised  its  policy  with  regard  to 
the  publication  of  pictures,  Executive 
Editor  Coleman  Harwell  said  today. 

The  revised  policy  affects  all  news 
departments. 

Metal  has  been  allotted  to  the  city, 
state,  general,  sports  and  society  de¬ 
partments  in  amounts  based  on  the 
comparative  space  they  used  before 
space  restrictions. 

Heretofore,  the  Tennessean  has  been 
unusually  liberal  in  its  picture  iisage, 
and  the  current  restriction  has  forced 
editors  to  exercise  extraordinary  re¬ 
straint  in  making  assignments. 

AtsignmeBts  Reduced 
The  number  of  picture  assignments 
has  been  reduced  but  more  particu¬ 
larly,  one  picture  is  now  serving 
where  two  or  three  heretofore  were 
used  in  layouts. 

Spot  news  pictures  still  get  in  the 
paper,  but  the  feature  picture  unless 
it  is  a  humdinger  will  find  itself  in 
the  library  files. 

Whereas  formerly  the  Tennessean 
took  Wirephotos  daily,  it  now  uses  a 
daily  query  basis.  It  has  substituted 
Assroiated  Press  mat  and  telemat  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  AP  picture  service.  Thus, 
based  on  AP  and  NEA  mats,  most  na¬ 
tional  and  foreign  photos  now  appear 
in  mat  form. 

Through  this  means,  the  paper  is 
still  able  to  carry  a  liberal  amount  of 
national  pictures,  although  the  city, 
sports,  society  smd  state  desks  do  not 
have  mat  services  to  fall  back  on. 

Since  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  the 
Tennessean  has  carried  a  “With  the 
Armed  Forces”  column  twice  each 
week,  with  sometimes  as  many  as  20 
pictures  of  service  men  in  each  col¬ 
umn. 

Now,  however,  the  column  carries 
only  the  pictures,  half-column,  of 
persons  promoted  or  who  are  over¬ 
seas,  who  have  been  wounded  or  who 
are  the  subjects  of  unusual  news 
events. 

Pictures  of  conventions  or  public 
gatherings,  unless  there  is  particular 
spot  picture  value  concerned,  are  al¬ 
most  prohibited. 

Pictures  of  Brides 
Beasley  Thompson,  state  news  edi¬ 
tor,  has  informed  his  correspondents 
he  will  be  able  to  use  only  one  col¬ 
umn  pictures  of  brides,  which  means 
that  a  picture  of  both  husband  and 
wife  will  not  be  published,  and  then 
only  pictures  of  brides  of  the  past 
week. 

The  state’s  “Tennesseans  in  the  War 
Zone”  colunrn  has  been  continued  but 
without  pictures.  Thompson  asked 
his  correspondents  not  to  send  in  a 
picture  unless  “it  is  spot  news  that  no 
other  newspaper  has  used.” 

The  society  department  is  now 
using  stories  on  its  Sunday  page  one 
layout,  whereas  this  had  been  a  full 
picture  page.  One  column  cuts  are 
replacing  two  columns  inside  and  two 
columns  replacing  three  coltunns. 
Brides’  pictures  are  also  limited  to 
those  of  the  past  week. 

Thompson  wrote  his  state  corre¬ 
spondents:  “The  Tennessean  regrets 
more  than  anyone  else  that  this  move 
is  necessary,  and  we  regret  that  the 
men  on  the  battle  fronts  have  to  have 
the  metal  heretofore  used  to  make 
picture  plates.  But  since  they  do,  we 
:ihould  wish  them  the  best  of  luck 
with  the  metal’s  intended  use.” 


He  urged  correspondents  to  con¬ 
tinue  sending  in  first  class  news  pic¬ 
tures.  Several  of  these,  which  would 
have  appeared  in  two  or  three  column 
sizes,  have  recently  been  used  as  one- 
column  cuts. 


Arnold  "Wrong" 
In  Accusing  AP, 
Sen.  Capper  Says 


EDITOR  (Sr  PUBLlSKj 


Washington,  Dec.  21 — Senator  Cap¬ 
per  declared  yesterday  that  he  thought 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Thurman 
Arnold  was  “wrong  in  classifying  the 
Associated  Press  as  violating  ^e  anti¬ 
trust  laws.” 

“I  don’t  understand  how  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  forced  to  bring  that 
proceeding,  which  I  believe  the  courts 
will  never  sustain,”  the  Senator  said 
in  a  discussion  of  free  enterprise  pre¬ 
pared  for  broadcast  over  station 
WIBW,  Topeka,  Kan.  Mr.  Capper  is 
publisher  of  the  Topeka  Capital  and 
a  member  of  the  As^ciated  Press. 

He  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Arnold’s 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  production  in 
abimdance  and  that  he  also  believed 
“in  the  American  way  of  life,  in  the 
doctrine  of  opportunity  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
regimentation  of  the  individual  in  the 
interest  of  social  security.” 

“We  can  have  an  economy  of  abim¬ 
dance,  after  the  war,  instead  of  an 
economy  of  scarcity,”  Mr.  Capper  con¬ 
tinued.  “But  we  cannot  have  abun¬ 
dance  if  we  follow  the  practice  of  re¬ 
stricting  production  instead  of  en¬ 
couraging  production. 

“No  farmers  that  I  know  of  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  scarcity,  restricted 
production.  Neither  do  many  respon¬ 
sible  farm  leaders,  in  agriculture  or  in 
Congress,  believe  in  restricted  produc¬ 
tion. 

“But  farmers  producing  in  abun¬ 
dance  had  to  exchange  their  goods 
for  other  goods  and  services  provided 
on  a  scarcity  basis,  and  for  a  while 
have  been  following  a  similar  program 
— trying  to  balance  one  wrong  with  a 
similar  wrong.  I  hope  we  can  get  rid 
of  both  wrongs  in  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod. 

“Right  now,  we  may  as  well  admit, 
we  have  got  hold  of  a  bear  by  the 
tail,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  hold 
on  to  what  we  have,  and  plan  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
correct  the  more  obvious  evils  in  our 
scheme  of  things. 

“What  I  mean  by  this  is  that  in  the 
revamping  of  our  affairs  following  the 
war  we  must  try  to  get  rid  of  re¬ 
strictive  policies  and  program  in  our 
own  country — ^while  regaining  and  re- 
t  'ining  enough  national  self-sufficiency 
that  we  can  stand  upon  our  own  feet 
in  this  troubled  world — and  then  pro¬ 
duce  the  things  we  need  in  abundance. 

“We  must  do  this  if  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive;  probably  unless  we  do  it  Amer¬ 
ica,  modem  civilization  itself,  may  not 
survive,” 


Mr,  and  Mr*,  Charles  P.  Manship  cutting 
the  State-Times'  centennial  birthday  cake. 


Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State-Times 
Passes  100th  Year 


STANLEY  TO  CAPITAL 

Washington,  Dec.  23 — Edward  Stan¬ 
ley,  chief  of  the  publications  bureau 
of  the  New  York  City  overseas  branch 
of  OWI  has  been  transferred  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  become  deputy  director  in 
charge  of  operational  planning,  under 
Director  Robert  Sherwood.  John 
Hackett,  formerly  with  Look  magazine, 
suceeds  Mr.  Stanley  in  New  York  City. 


’The  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State- 
Times  on  Dec.  15  marked  its  cen¬ 
tennial  with  a  70-page  special  edition 
featuring  “old  Baton  Rouge”  and  trac¬ 
ing  100  years  of  local  journalism. 

The  newspaper’s  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  is  Charles  P.  Manship,  who  is 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publisher’s  association  and  a  member 
of  the  advisory  council  to  the  Office 
of  Censorship. 

The  combined  staffs  of  the  State- 
Times  and  its  morning  affiliate,  the 
Morning  Advocate,  met  at  press  time 
to  greet  the  publisher  and  Mrs.  Man- 
ship  with  an  anniversary  cake  bearing 
100  candles.  Mr.  Manship  gave  one 
great  puff  and  blew  out  98  of  them. 

Starfud  at  Weekly 

The  State-Times,  by  way  of  news¬ 
paper  evolution,  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Democratic  Advocate,  a  weekly 
founded  in  1842.  The  first  editor  was 
George  A.  Pike.  The  paper  has  been 
a  Democratic  organ  since  its  incep¬ 
tion.  At  that  time,  its  competitor,  the 
Gazette,  founded  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  before,  strongly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Whig  party.  The  Gazette 
folded  in  1868. 

The  old  Advocate,  the  official  state 
journal,  became  a  daily  in  1853,  was 
suspended  during  part  of  the  Civil 
War  and  was  bought  in  1904  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton  of  Shreveport,  La.,  who 
changed  its  name  to  the  Baton  Rouge 
Times.  ’The  paper,  which  had  been  a 
morning  sheet,  became  an  afternoon 
newspaper.  In  1907  a  comparatively 
new  paper,  the  State,  purchased  the 
Times  and  merged  it,  thereafter  being 
called  the  State-Times.  ’Thus  the 
present  newspaper  is  de.scended  from 
the  old  Democratic  Advocate,  its  earl¬ 
iest  progenitor,  although  there  has 
been  no  (xmtinuity  of  name  and  own¬ 
ership  through  the  entire  century. 

The  circulation  of  the  old  Advocate 
was  probably  the  largest  of  any  news¬ 
paper  in  Lousiana  outside  of  New 
Orleans. 

In  1909.  the  State-Times  was  in  re¬ 
ceivership.  The  paper,  which  had 
held  the  state  printing,  lost  it  to  a  new 
paper,  the  New  Advocate.  The  de¬ 
funct  State-Times  was  then  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  new  company,  the  Capital 
City  Press,  Inc.,  with  James  E.  Ed¬ 
monds  as  editor  and  Charles  P.  Man- 
ship  as  manager.  Two  or  three 
months  later,  Mr.  Edmonds  left  to  be¬ 
come  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  and  Mr.  Manship 


became  editor  and  publuJ^^f 
he  holds  today.  ’  *  * 

In  1914,  E^onds  severed  k 
nections  with  the  company. 
Advocate  was  absorb^  by  th*  | 
Times  in  1910.  TTie  Capiti 
Press,  Inc.,  in  1925  started  «  a-j. 
daily,  the  Morning  AdvocatTn 
published  in  the  same  biiiiL 
which  the  State-Times  is 
is  a  seven-day  paper,  lb, 
Times  is  publi^ed  six  days*- 
Monday  through  Saturday. 

Under  Charles  P.  Mania 
State-Times  rapidly  devel^ 
while  remaining  the  i 

journal  to  the  present  day, 
itself  from  locid  partisan  polish 
Special  Editiea 

The  special  edition  carried  i, 
graphs  of  every  employe  of  the  ^ 
as  well  as  former  employes  now^ 
armed  forces  of  the  U.  S. 
of  former  homes  of  the  paper  ^ 
early  editors  and  staff  membeni 
carried. 

One  of  the  features  was  a  p.,- 
section  of  ante-bellum  hoog , 
buildings  which  were  erected  ei, 
the  time  or  before  the  foundhgdi 
paper. 

Another  was  a  census  of  the  i, 
population  when  the  paper 
founded. 

TTie  story  on  a  history  oi  ™ 
Rouge  carried  reproductions  d  t 
nine  flags  which  have  flown  onti 
city.  Baton  Rouge  owes  its  nuat 
story  pointed  out,  to  the  dayid 
the  Indians  who  inhabitated 
tion  erected  a  huge  pole,  painted  1 
on  the  bluffs  here  to  mark  the  £* 
ing  line  between  the  two  triheil 
French  explorers,  Iberville  and  Bs 
ville,  saw  the  “Red  Stick”  and: 
mediately  translated  this  to  the  I 
equivalent,  “Baton  Rouge,"  a  . 
which  has  remained  with  ^ 
through  the  years,  although  the  1 
lish  in  1763  sought  to  call  it  NewL 
mond  and  an  early  French  atpit 
Diron  D’Artaguette,  who  planted  I 
first  settlement  here,  attempted  I 
name  the  village  Dironbourg 
himself. 
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BRIDGE  TREASURY 

Washington,  Dec.  23  —  1 
Bridge,  former  advertising  direi 
the  New  York  Times,  has  beeti 
pointed  consultant  to  the  adve 
bureau  of  the  Treasury  War  Se 
Staff.  He  will  assist  Thomu ! 
Lane,  chief  of  the  advertising 
on  War  Bond  advertising  in  ne 
pers.  Previous  to  his  11  yean  as* 
vertising  director  of  the  Times  I 
Bridge  held  a  similar  post  with! 
Indianapolis  News.  He  takes  overly 
duties  January  1. 
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BABB  DOING  COLUMN 


The 


The  Associated  Press  has  sta::. 
daily  interpretive  column  on  war 
velopments  by  Glenn  Babb,  day 
editor  in  New  York. 
the  articles  of  De  Witt  Mad- 
while  the  latter  is  in  the  war 
concentrating  on  spot  develop: 
and  interviews.  Babb  has  had 
sive  experience  in  the  foreign 
of  the  AP,  including  service  as  cr. 
the  AP  bureaus  in  China  and 
Mackenzie  will  resume  his 
daily  interpretive  column  upo® 
return  to  New  York  in  Febnai! 
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CHABfli 


PLAN  SERVICE 

Washington,  Dec.  21— Many 
cations  and  services  now 
without  cost  by  the  DepartfflWj 
Commerce  will  go  under  a  k*j 
when  President  Roosevelt  s)‘ 
passed  Nov.  28  by  CongreM. 

Jesse  Jones  estimates  the  income  • 
derived  at  $1,000,000  annually. 
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who  share  the  risks  and  the  experi- 


A.  Curley,  editor;  Paul 


.0RDECEMBER26,1942  7 

.  •  I  ^  •  ■  fully  reported  on  all  fronts  as  it  is  were  Bill  Corum,  Joumal-American 

1  OT*  R  ,  I  1^  1 1*1  T  ILy  being  done  today — everyday — by  men  columnist  who  inspired  the  memorial; 

W  ^  share  the  risks  and  the  expert-  William  A.  Curley,  editor;  Paul 

m  •  T  X  T  T  1  *  of  the  fighters  in  the  front  lines,  Schoenstein,  city  e^tor,  and  Max 

11^  ww  n  I  T  yi  fr  and  ten  the  world  about  them,”  cooper  Kase,  sports  editor.  INS  executives, 

UUV/*^^  ***  ••  sports  writers  and  friends  of  Singer 

,  ,  Personal  Christmas  greetings  from  attended  the  unveiling. 

^pprOVOS  Arkltrotion*  Grants  $5  a  vv6Gk  the  executive  personnel  of  United  The  Edward  J.  Neil  Memorial 

.  n  X  r*  J  Press  have  been  cabled  to  all  U.P.  Trophy,  given  annually  by  the  Boxing 

IncrGOSG  to  N.  I.  Uniont  But  CondGZnnS  correspondents  on  foreign  assignment.  Writers  Association  of  New  York  in 

.  X  greetings  were  dispatched  by  cable  memory  of  the  AP  boxing  writer  and 

StrikG  Action  ot  Group  and  radio  as  much  as  two  and  three  war  correspondent  who  was  killed  in 

.  ..  r  *1.  r  u  u  weeks  in  advance  to  be  sure  of  safe  Spain  in  1938.  was  awarded  this  week 

iASHINGTON,  Dec.  23  An  in-  cognizance  of  me  fact  that  the  an-ival,  and  this  year  they  included  to  Corporal  Barney  Ross,  the  Marine 
cnase  of  $5  a  week  for  approxi-  wages  m  increased  by  this  award  will  correspondents  in  places  that  never  from  Chicago  who  once  held  three 
ately  3,000  newspaper  delivery  em-  no  higher  than  average  wages  paid  before  have  harbored  a  U.P.  corres-  world  championships  and  was 
bv'K  in  New  York  City  was  ordered  in  New  York  for  work  of  a  similar  pondent — such  as  the  Solomons,  New  wounded  recently  on  Guadalcanal, 
jiay  by  the  National  War  LaTOr  the  findings  stated.  Guinea,  Alaska,  New  Zealand,  Tunisia,  Henry  Shapiro,  U.P.  manager  in 

loard  in  approving  ^  interim  oroer  The  ^terim  re^rt  does  not  touch  Morocco  and  Algieria.  Moscow,  last  week  obtained  the  first 

gd  award  of  the  Mbitration  board  m  the  subject  of  job  security.  included  were  greetings  to  two  American  reporter’s  on-the-scene  ac- 

case  of  the  PubliAere  /^ciaUon  ■  y  p  Le^  Disher  and  Joe  counts  of  fighting  on  the  Stalingrad 

(New  York  City  and  the  Newpaper  «»r  C*  a*  James  Custer,  who  are  in  hospitals  in  front.  He  returned  Dec.  19  from  a 

gj  Mail  Deliverers  Union  of  New  YY  QT  W 111010  Vjr0l  London  and  Honolulu,  respectively,  two-week  trip  in  that  area  and  began 
loA  and  Vicinity,  an  indepen  en  _  ,  recovering  from  wounds  incurred  in  ^  series  of  eye-witness  stories.  U.P. 

nion.  i  »  j  •  >♦.  JxIXlCIS  v7]r00IinCfS  action.  Disher,  wounded  15  times  at  Shapiro  was  the  first  Allied  re- 

IVa  WT<R*S  order  stdteu  in  parti  ^  r\ _ _  _ _  _ o..— nortpr  in  tKo  nccianmonf  on/l 


ences  of  the  fighters  in  the  front  lines,  Schoenstein,  city  editor,  and  Max 
and  tell  the  world  about  them,”  Cooper  Kase,  sports  editor.  INS  executives, 
said.  sports  writers  and  friends  of  Singer 

Personal  Christmas  greetings  from  attended  the  unveiling, 
the  executive  personnel  of  United  The  Edward  J.  Neil  Memorial 
Press  have  been  cabled  to  all  U.P.  Trophy,  given  annually  by  the  Boxing 
correspondents  on  foreign  assignment.  Writers  Association  of  New  York  in 
The  greetings  were  dispatched  by  cable  memory  of  the  AP  boxing  writer  and 
and  radio  as  much  as  two  and  three  war  correspondent  who  was  killed  in 


WLB’s  order  stated  in  part: 


Guinea,  Alaska,  New  Zealand,  Tunisia,  Henry  Shapiro,  U.P.  manager  in 
Morocco  and  Algieria.  Moscow,  last  week  obtained  the  first 

Also  included  were  greetings  to  two  American  reporter  s  on-the-scene  ac- 
U.P.  staffers,  Leo  Disher  and  Joe  counts  of  fighting  on  the  Stalingrad 
James  Custer,  who  are  in  hospitals  in  front.  He  returned  Dec.  19  from  a 
London  and  Honolulu,  respectively,  two-week  trip  in  that  area  and  began 
recovering  from  wounds  incurred  in  ^  series  of  eye-witness  stories.  U.P. 
action.  Disher,  wounded  15  times  at  Shapiro  was  the  first  Allied  re- 

Oran,  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  porter  to  request  the  assignment  and 


approving  the  mterun  order  ana  p  medal  by  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  Custer,  when  permission  was  granted  he  trav- 

rd  of  arbitration  board  “L  ^  I  Will  was  wounded  while  covering  the  fled  by  train,  motorized  sleigh  and 

the  National  War  Lator  NBC  Sends  Cooper  Messaae  initial  attack  on  Japanese  positions  in  jccp  along  the  battlefront.  Shapiro, 

ipressly  condemns  toe  action  ot  the  _  tTo  r'  ui  ‘be  Solomons,  has  just  undergone  a  who  speaks  Russian  and  German,  in- 

Itwspap>er  and  Mail  Deliverere  To  AP  Men  ...  U.P.  tables  fourth  operation  in  an  effort  to  restore  terviewed  generals,  soldiers  and  pris- 

laion  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  m  -  -  .....  . 

filing  a  strike  in  clear  violation  of 


laion  of  New  YorX  ana  viciniiy  in  Staffers  .  .  .  INS  Sends  Gifts  the  sight  of  his  left  eye.  oners.  Shapiro  is  a  New  Yorker  and 

lUing  a  strike  in  clear  violation  ol  International  News  Service  corres-  ®  graduate  of  Harvard.  He  first  went 

lit  national  policy  to  elmunate  toe  American  war  correspondents  cele-  pondents  abroad  and  former  INS  and  t®  Russia  in  1936  and  made  it  his 

St  of  economic  force  in  the  settle-  brating  Christmas  on  the  world’s  fir-  King  Feature  Service  employes  in  the  business  to  learn  the  language  before 

itnt  of  labor  disputes  for  the  dura-  j^g  ijnes  or  in  foreign  capitals  far  armed  services  were  sent  Christmas  undertaking  any  other  assignments. 

Ion  of  the  war.”  from  their  own  firesides  were  remem-  packages  some  weeks  ago,  so  that  the  ^  m  ^ 

The  arbitration  board  recommended  bered  this  week  with  greetings  and  gifts  would  reach  them  before  the  VvPB  Orrfpr  tft 

K  increase  after  finding  that  wages  gifts  from  their  home  offices.  Not  holiday.  * 

lid  for  comparable  trucking  jobs  are  only  the  correspondents  but  former  Each  gift  was  suited  to  the  place  TJea  PrTrkAV  T^iia 

i^er  than  the  new  rates  for  toe  employes  in  war  service  at  home  and  where  the  correspondent  or  former  wO0  Ol  IT  0^01  1^U0 

twspaper  drivers  will  be.  abroad  received  the  season’s  greet-  employe  was  stationed.  A  carton  of  vsr*.!  ■  i 

No  Voeatioai  with  Pay  ings  and  presents  from  home.  cigarettes  was  in  each  box.  Among  Wltlllll  CL  W©©K 

No  vacation  with  pay  shall  be  given  Associated  Press  war  correspon-  the  presents  were  razors,  razor  blades. 

mDloyes  as  long  as  the  war  continues  dents  around  the  world  today  were  money  belts,  books,  etc.  INS  also  Washington,  Dec.  23— The  method 
nd  for  six  months  after  the  termina-  Christmas  greetings  by  Kent  cabled  Christmas  greetings  to  staffers  and  the  extent  of  print  paper  curtail- 

lon  of  the  war  toe  award  stated.  Cooper,  general  manager,  who  told  abroad.  ment  to  become  mandatory  after  Jan. 

be  union  however,  may  elect  six  ‘be^  toeir  stories  “have  put  iron  into  Sieger  Plaque  Unveiled  ^  will  be  spelled  out  in  a  War  Pro- 


Us0  of  Popor  Du© 
Within  a  Week 


be  union,  however,  may  elect  six  ‘bem  their  stories  “have  put  iron  into 
onths  after  the  war  whether  em-  ‘be  veins  of  a  fighting  people, 
ioyes  shall  be  allowed  vacations.  In  NBC  Short  Waves  AP  Message 
te  event  the  union  elects  to  institute  Mr.  Cooper  told  the  correspondents 


abroad.  ment  to  become  mandatory  after  Jan. 

Singer  Plaque  Unveiled  will  be  spelled  out  in  a  War  Pro- 

A  plaque  in  memory  of  Jack  announcement  due  to 

Singer,  INS  war  correspondent  who  e  nex  wee  . 

in  tnro^Hn  ^voWinn  .  .There  IS  some  possibility,  but  little 


» event  the  union  elects  to  institute  Mr.  Cooper  told  the  correspondents  was  killed  in  a  torpedo  explosion  i  i/vL  i  fi?  ♦  ^  ^  j 

attemntdl  »  vacation  plan,  the  wage  rates  at  they  “have  the  toughest,  most  dan-  which  sank  the  aircraft  carrier  Wasp  bkelihood,  ‘be  cui^ilment  order 
mboun  a  ^ball  be  reduced  one  dollar  gerous— yet  the  most  cherished  jobs  in  the  Pacific  on  Sept.  15,  was  un-  ^  ^  be  issued  before  the  w^k-end, 

^  week.  in  AP,”  and  said  they  had  “broken  veiled  Dec.  23  in  the  sports  department  losed  However,  the  ine- 

The  wage  increase  shall  be  retro-  down  the  great  bugaboo  of  thase  who  „f  the  New  York  Journal- American.  ^nics  of  drafting  and  approving 


raY  m 

>3  -  Dm  t 
ing  dte  i 
has  beet* 
he  advert* 

'  War  Siv; 
t  ThaM  t 
rtising  sea 
ng  in  nev?' 


The  wage  increase  shall  be  retro-  down  the  great  bugaboo 
-;ve  to  July  1.  1942,  and  the  award  stay  at  home — no  news.” 
rail  continue  in  effect  for  the  same  The  broadcast  was  beai 
-riod  as  the  contract  which  is  to  re-  United  Nations’  theater 


whose  staff  Singer  served  before'  consume  a  period  of  days 

TNTt?  ic  nf  r.1a«  which  poiiits,  in  this  mstance,  to  a 


The  broadcast  was  beamed  to  every  he  joined  INS.  The  plaque  is  of  plas-  V  points,  m  inis  i 

United  Nations’  theater  of  war  and  tic  instead  of  bronze  because  of  prior-  announcement. 


it  from  this  proceeding,  the  award  was  carried  over  NBC’s  short-wave  ities.  It  bears  a  replica  of  a  cartoon  Covered  simultaneously  will  be 

i^ted  transmission  stations.  Cooper  included  on  Singer’s  death  by  Burris  Jenkins.  ceilings  on  all  Pnnt 

Vacations,  if  elected,  will  range  a  brief  message  in  Spanish  to  newspa-  Jr.,  Journal- American  cartoonLst,  and  P^^P^^’ P^vvspaper  magazii^  and  bo^. 

t  m  one  day’s  vacation  for  emoloyes  permen  of  La  Prensa  Asociada.  AP  the  following  in.scription  written  by  two  weefc  ago,  the 

rho  during  the  preceding  calendar  subsidiary  in  Latin  America.  Garry  Shumacher.  of  the  paper's  .sports  ’  ewspaper  Indus^y  Advisory  Corn- 


Meeting  here  two  weeks  ago,  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory  Com- 


-ar  worked  more  than  52  days  but 
ss  than  78  days,  to  one  week’s  vaca- 


Cooper’s  greetings  to  the  corres-  staff 


Garry  Shumacher.  of  the  paper's  .sports  xnuusiry  /vovisory  i-om- 

,  mittee  recommended  two  steps  to  be 


taken  in  fixing  a  basis.  The  first  of 


ne  in  ^ pondents,  many  of  them  reporting  “He  lived  and  died  in  the  spirit  of  these  was  a  formula  limitina  uso  of 

1  years  as ***'■ ‘bose  who  worked  more  than  from  the  front  lines  this  week,  also  great  events.  Friend,  co-worker,  com-  ^rint  paper  bv  a  newspaoer^  in  1943 
iltl  days  during  toe  year.  - J"-! - ,l„* - - -  t -  - u:„ - - m  u-  : - p-tici  uy  a  newspaper  in  13*10 


le  Tta«.iP^s  dming  toe^  carried  congratulatory  messages  from  panion,  his  memory  will  be  an  inspira-  to  “an  amount  based  upon  the  total 

post  with  wages  vary  from  $40.65  a  many  newspaper  members  of  AP  tion  to  all  newspapermen.  His  finest  tonnage  required  to  produce  its  net 

takes  owY’’’’'' ‘^^y  floormen  and  earners  to  throughout  the  United  States.  story  was  his  own.”  iqa?” 

“Never  before  has  a  war  been  so 


tf20  for  night  work  on  all  other 

'"ipations. 

The  union’s  demands  in  relation  to 
DLUMN  -e  increases  and  vacations  were; 

I  has  starv*;  A  wage  increase  equivalent  to  15% 
in  on  WIT*  '“sfing  wages, 
labb,  day  a  vrage  increase  to  be  retroactive 
gupplemra  July  1,  1942;  the  last  contract  be- 
ritt  ‘b®  union  and  publishers  hav- 

the  w  a  ^  expired  June  30,  1942. 
develop:^  A  one- week  vacation  with  pay. 
las  had  oa  arbitration  board  decreed; 
foreign  Arbitration  Award 


-vice  as  tb-fl  (1)  Hiat  an  increase  in  wages  is 
ina  and  J<f  “xssary  in  order  to  correct  the  mal- 
le  his  bostment  resulting  from  rise  in  toe 

amn  upoa '  st  of  living. 

n  Febniai?  (2)  That  since  December,  1940,  the 
nployes  represented  by  the  union  in 
^  is  arbitration  have  received  in- 
CHAB®  ^ases  totaling  75  cents  a  week  or 
—Many  ^ximately  2%. 

now  suW*  .  there  has  been  no  reduc- 
DepartmB*'  ®  ®  hours  and  that  toe  employes 
der  a  fe*  I*  ““t  received  vacations. 

It  sjgns  "^t  “u  increase  of  $5.00  a  week 
ffther  with  toe  increase  already  re- 


CHAB® 

—Many  jd* 


der  a  fee  ? 
relt  signs^ 
»ress. 

he  income*' 
nnually- 


throughout  the  United  btates  .story  was  his  own.  paid  circulation  in  1941.”  Second  was 

Never  before  has  a  war  been  so  Station  WINS  broadcast  the  unveil-  ^  pjga  for  economy  in  use  wherever 
thoroughly,  so  truthfully  and  so  color-  ing  ceremony,  at  which  the  speakers  possible 

By  using  the  term  “print  paper”  in 
its  recommendations,  the  advisory 
committee  covered  not  only  newsprint 
but  all  other  papers  that  enter  into 
newspaper  production. 

The  certainty  of  a  20%  reduction 
from  the  1942  supply  of  pulp  wood  has 
been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
tonnage  processed  in  1943  will  be 
drawn  upon  heavily  for  non-printing 
uses. 

The  advi.sory  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation,  if  adopted,  will  forestall  a 
flat  percentage  curtailment  and  cause 
the  cut  to  fall  with  equal  force  upon 
all  consumers. 

The  Magazine  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  meanwhile  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  10%  cut  be  imposed 
upon  each  magazine’s  paper  uses  in 
1943,  with  1942  consumption  the  base. 
That  committee  also  used  the  term 
_  _  _  _  “print  paper”  to  cover  all  of  its  con- 

SDC  NEWSMEN  WHO  LANDED  IN  MOROCCO  sumption. 

At  Casablanca,  Morocco,  these  six  correspondents  and  photographers  who  landed  Also  susgested  was  withholding  by 
under  fire  in  that  area  took  time  out  for  this  picture  showing  them  in  war  regalia.  WPB  of  orders  dictating  wherein  the 
Left  to  right:  John  Jarrell,  INS;  David  Brown,  Reuters;  Irving  Smith,  Universal  News*  economies  must  be  effected,  and  plac- 
reel;  Sam  Schulman,  International  News  Photos;  Harold  Boyle,  AP,  and  Walter,  ing  that  responsibility  up  to  the  in- 

Logan,  U.P.  dividual  publisher. 


lliat  an  increase  of  $5  00  a  week  SIX  NEWSMEN  WHO  LANDED  IN  MOROCCO 

^  with  the  increase  already  re-  Casablanca,  Morocco,  these  six  correspondents  and  photographers  who  landed 
1  would  amount  to  a  total  of  less  under  fire  in  that  area  took  time  out  for  this  picture  showing  them  in  war  regalia. 
15%  of  toe  wages  received  by  Left  to  right:  John  Jarrell,  INS;  David  Brown,  Reuters;  Irving  Smith,  Universal  News* 
P  onploves  on  Jan.  1,  1941.  reel;  Sam  Schulman,  International  News  Photos;  Harold  Boyle,  AP,  and  Walter, 

|7he  arbitration  board  took  “judicial  Logan,  U.P. 
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McMillan's  Scotch 
Brogue  Saved  Him 
From  Bayoneting 

Uses  It  Instead  of  Password 
When  Scot  Soldier  Mistook 
Him  in  Desert  for  German 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 

A  thick  Scotch  brogue  saved  Rich¬ 
ard  McMillan  of  the  United  Press 
from  death  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet 
when  he  was  mistaken  for  a  German 
officer  on  the  Libyan  desert  behind 
the  German  lines  the  first  night  of  the 
current  British  push  westward.  Mc¬ 
Millan  didn’t  know  the  password  of 
the  British  Eighth  Army,  and  he  can 
thank  his  lucky  stars  that  the  soldier 
who  challenged  him  with  a  bayonet 
pricking  his  abdomen  was  a  brother 
Scotsman — and  from  his  native  Glas¬ 
gow  at  that! 

As  McMillan  related  the  incident 
this  week  in  New  York  while  travel¬ 
ing  nearly  14,000  miles  to  report  for 
duty  in  Tunisia,  just  a  few  hundred 
miles  from  his  starting  point,  the  Scot 
at  the  working  end  of  the  bayonet 
was  plenty  tough  and  itching  for  ac¬ 
tion. 

Convincing  Accent 

“In  the  smoke  and  the  desert  night 
he  couldn’t  see  me  clearly,”  McMillan 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “I  was  walk¬ 
ing  along  with  my  hands  in  my  coat 
pockets  and  he  must  have  thought 
I  had  my  hand  on  a  pistol,  ready  for 
action.  He  leaped  out  from  behind  a 
Bren  carrier  and  stuck  his  bayonet 
into  my  guts,  demanding  the  pass¬ 
word.  For  a  fleeting  second  or  two  I 
was  too  surprised  to  answer.  Then 
with  a  true  Scot’s  burr  he  said  grimly, 
‘Come  on,  come  on,  give  me  the  pass¬ 
word.’ 

“I  didn’t  know  it  and  had  to  think 
quick.  In  my  thick  Scottish  accent  I 
replied:  ‘Don’t  be  a  bloody  fool.  I’m 
a  war  correspondent.’  The  accent 
convinced  him.  He  looked  closer  and 
put  his  bayonet  down,  saying:  ‘You 
ought  to  have  enough  sense  not  to 
walk  in  no  man’s  land  without  the 
password.’ 

“  ‘You’re  telling  me!’  I  said.” 

Between  shell  bursts  the  two  men 
exchanged  reminiscences  of  Glasgow 
over  a  cold  tin  of  “m  and  v  ^meat 
and  vegetables,  or  plain  American 
hash— which  they  shared  with  Mc¬ 
Millans  two  press  companions  who 
had  caught  up  with  him  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  The  others  were  Jack  Hether- 
ington,  an  Australian  correspondent, 
and  Christopher  Buckley,  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph.  The  three  news¬ 
men  had  walked  into  action  with  the 
infantry  earlier  that  night  and  pene¬ 
trated  three  miles  behind  the  German 
lines  before  the  above  incident  oc¬ 
curred. 

The  first  week  of  General  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  current  drive  was  one  of 
the  busiest  in  McMillan’s  career  as  a 
war  correspondent.  ‘In  those  seven 
days  he  managed  to  get  only  seven  or 
eight  hours  sleep  all  told,  he  said. 
Discussing  his  grueling  grind  of  desert 
war  coverage,  he  said: 

“I  don’t  think  newspapermen  work 
under  more  really  exhausting  and  try¬ 
ing  conditions  anywhere.  There  is 
only  filth  and  sand  and  exhaustion. 
You  doze  in  cars,  nodding  like  men 
with  sleeping  sickness  as  you  go  up 
to  the  front  lines.  Some  days  you’re 
lucky  to  get  half  an  hour’s  sleep.  In 
the  desert  holes  you  dig  to  lie  down 
in  you  get  panzer  beetles,  bull  ants, 
scorpions  and  snakes  at  times.  Some 
of  the  boys  have  been  bitten  but 
I’ve  never  known  of  a  fatal  case.” 


EDITOR 


&  PUBLISHER 


.  at 


Richard  McMillan  shown  at  work  In  U.P.'s 
Libyan  desert  "bureau.” 

McMillan,  who  was  the  first  war 
correspondent  licensed  by  the  B.E.F. 
in  October,  1939,  has  been  evacuated 
with  British  forces  four  times — from 
Belgium,  from  France  a  month  later 
after  the  retreat  from  Paris,  from  the 
beaches  of  Greece,  and  finally  from 
Crete.  “It  has  been  a  story  of  retreat 
up  to  now,”  he  said  with  resoluteness, 
“but  this  time  we  certainly  smashed 
them  and  now  it’s  a  story  of  victory.” 

After  two  years  of  covering  the  des¬ 
ert  war  in  North  Africa,  McMillan  was 
ordered  to  Tunisia  by  the  U.P.  Orig¬ 
inally  he  planned  to  go  from  West 
Africa  to  England  and  return  to 
North  Africa  after  brief  home  leave. 
But  he  took  a  plane  to  South  America 
instead  and  surprised  the  U.  P.  office 
in  New  York  by  walking  in  last  week 
unannounced.  During  his  brief  visit 
he  made  several  radio  appearances, 
including  one  on  the  program  of 
Frazier  (Spike)  Hunt,  former  foreign 
correspondent. 

On  Dec.  19  McMillan  wrote  an  ex¬ 
clusive  story  telling  how  the  Amer¬ 
ican-made  tank  destroyer  gun  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  British  had  stopped  Rom¬ 
mel  and  sent  the  Afrika  Korps  into 
retreat.  To  clear  this  story  McMillan 
cabled  the  chief  censor  at  Cairo  for 
an  okay  and  got  it.  At  the  time  Mc¬ 
Millan  left  Africa  any  mention  of  the 
secret  weapon  was  forbidden. 

McMillan  is  41  and  has  been  with 
the  U.P.  for  16  years,  serving  in  vari¬ 
ous  European  capitals  before  the  war 
started.  As  he  tells  it,  nothing  in  his 
career  as  a  war  correspondent  was 
ever  “so  scarifying”  as  the  blitz  on 
London  in  September  and  October, 
1940.  “There  was  no  letup,”  he  said. 
“We  slept  for  two  minutes  at  a  time.” 

Before  he  joined  the  U.P.  McMillan 
was  editor  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Daily 
Mail,  sent  to  Cunard  liners,  and  previ¬ 
ously  was  with  Newnes,  publisher  of 
The  Strand  and  other  magazines.  His 
wife  lives  in  London. 

CHAS.  T.  STUART  HOME 

Charles  T.  Stuart,  general  manager 
of  Editor  &  Pblisher,  arrived  at  his 
home  44  Gramercy  Park,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  Dec.  22  following  several 
weeks  in  Roosevelt  Hospital.  He  un¬ 
derwent  an  abdominal  operation  and 
is  recuperating  at  home  after  rapid 
improvement  at  the  hospital. 


FDR  Gives 
Iron  Cross  to 
Correspondent 

Washington,  Dec.  18  —  President 
Roosevelt  today  awarded  the  iron 
cross  to  Correspondent  John  O’Don¬ 
nell  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  for 
a  story  which  had  caused  amusement 
in  Capital  newspaper  circles,  but  evi¬ 
dently  displeased  the  President. 

O’Donnell  had  published  in  his  daily 
column  excerpts  from  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Jack  Turcott,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  war  zone.  It  men¬ 
tioned  that  Capt.  George  Dumo,  for¬ 
mer  White  House  correspondent  of 
International  News  Service,  had  ar¬ 
rived  and,  it  continued,  he  had  con¬ 
sumed  the  available  Scotch  and  was 
turning  to  Sterno.  O’Donnell  and 
Durno  have  been  close  friends  for 
years. 

At  the  conclusion  of  today’s  press 
conference,  the  President  handed  one 
of  those  attending  the  iron  cross  and 

Ed  Angly  Brings 
Back  Grim 
Picture  of  War 

Back  in  the  U.  S.  after  an  airplane 
trip  across  the  Pacific  from  Australia, 
Eldward  Angly,  Chicago  Sun  war  cor¬ 
respondent.  re¬ 
turned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week 
after  nearly  a 
year  “down  un¬ 
der.”  He  is  the 
first  accredited 
correspondent  to 
fly  the  Pacific 
from  Australia 
to  America. 

Angly  left  an 
Australian  a  i  r  - 
port  on  a  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  had 
a  late  breakfast 
in  a  West  Coast  city  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Comparing  his  previous  experience 
in  covering  the  fall  of  France  and  the 
battle  of  Britain — when  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
— Angly  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
his  stay  in  Australia  was  for  the  most 
part  “a  holiday.” 

“It  was  quite  a  relief  not  to  be 
bombed  all  the  time,”  he  remarked, 
“and  for  once  I  did  not  have  to  run 
in  retreat.” 

Angly  brought  back  with  him,  how¬ 
ever,  a  grim  picture  of  the  war  in 
the  Pacific.  After  traveling  all  over 
the  Australian  continent  and  visiting 
New  Guinea,  he  returned  with  the 
definite  impression  that  the  United 
Nations  are  faced  with  a  long  and 
costly  war.  “If  it  is  a  short  war,  we 
lose,”  he  declared.  “People  have  got 
to  make  up  their  minds  that  it  will 
be  a  long,  bloody  and  costly  war.  We 
have  just  begun  to  win  and  it  was 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  stopped  los¬ 
ing  the  war.” 


PHILADELPHIA  SUNDAY  PAPERS  GO  TO  12  CENTS 

TWO  Philadelphia  and  two  New  York  papers  increased  the  cost  of  their 
Sunday  editions,  effective  Dec.  20.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Inquirer  and 
Record  raised  their  newsstand  and  home  delivery  price  from  10  to  12  cents. 
In  New  York,  the  Times  and  the  Herald  Tnbune  increased  their  rates  from 
10  to  12  cents  in  the  area  outside  of  the  50-mile  suburban  districts  and  up 
to  100  miles,  while  in  the  area  beyond  the  100-mile  districts  the  Sunday 
edition  cost  was  increased  from  12  to  15  cents,  with  some  exceptions.  The 
Times  also  raised  its  daily  edition  price  from  four  to  five  cents  outside  the 
50-mile  limit  on  Dec.  14.  Its  suburban  price,  however,  remains  four  cents. 
The  Herald  Tribune  effected  a  similar  increase  on  Dec.  21. 


suggested  he  pass  it  on  to  O’Donnrii 
The  Daily  News  correspondent^ 
fessed  to  be  at  a  loss  to  under^ 
the  President’s  feelings  and  said^ 
had  published  the  story  solely 
it  presented,  in  his  opinion, 
ing  exaggeration  of  incidents  in  an» 
life. 

Earl  Godwin,  a  radio  comment^* 
to  whom  the  President  handed  fte 
cross  and  requested  that  it  be  given  to 
O’Donnell,  admitted  great  emban*. 
ment  but  said  that,  since  the  President 
suggested  it,  he  probably  would  imi] 
it  to  his  colleague. 

Exactly  one  week  ago  today,  the 
O’Donnell  column  “Capitol  Stuff,’’ *,5 
led  by  the  comment:  “You  can  still 
praise  the  Lord  these  days  when  the 
White  House  hasn’t  completely  lost  its 
sense  of  humor.”  It  recited  that  the 
President  had  asked  his  secretin-. 
Maj.-Gen.  E.  M.  Watson  to  put  on 
“Military  Police”  brassard  when  he 
attended  the  Alfalfa  Club’s 
dinner,  recalling  that  last  year’s  dinner 
was  featured  by  fisticuffing  betvten 
Jesse  Jones  and  Eugene  Meyer,  pob- 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Post. 


Regarding  the  situation  in  the! 
Pacific,  the  Sun  correspondent  was 
particularly  guarded  in  his  comments. 
Except  for  such  progress  as  Admiral  | 
Nimitz  and  the  U.  S.  Pacific  fleet  canl 
make  against  the  Japs,  he  said,  *e 
can  for  a  time  expect  nothing  better  I 
than  to  hold  on  to  what  we  haveal-i 
ready  won.  As  far  as  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  forces  are  concerned,  he 
added,  Mac  Arthur  hasn’t  the  rr-n 
or  materials  to  begin  a  major  of¬ 
fensive. 

“There  is  no  use  of  our  thinking 
that  the  other  fellow’s  going  to  crack" 
asserted  Angly.  “For  the  time  being, 
that  goes  for  Hitler,  too.  If  you  think 
the  Jap  has  begun  to  slip,  just  ask  the 
man  who  has  fought  him,  wether  be 
be  a  marine,  sailor  or  soldier. 

“We  will  get  ’em,  but  it  won't  be 
tomorrow  afternoon.  We  will  shed 
a  lot  of  sweat  and  tears  before  it  s 
over.” 

Covered  War  from  Start 

Angly,  an  experienced  newspaper¬ 
man  with  an  over-abundance  of  ner¬ 
vous  energy,  has  been  covering  Worll 
War  II  since  September,  1939,  idsi 
the  Herald  Tribune  sent  him  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  covered  the  French,  Belgiw 
and  British  armies  until  Dunkirk,  b 
England,  he  went  through  the  terriic 
blitzkrieg  from  the  air. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  hired 
the  new  Field  paper  in  Chicago  a 
the  Sun’s  Far  Eastern  corresponder' 
He  was  in  Chicago  on  Dec.  3,  be 
night  the  Sun  was  born.  Angly  le" 
by  plane,  enroute  to  the  Far  EastDt' 
6.  The  following  day  he  was  in 
Francisco  when  word  came  of  "e 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  After  cove;- 
ing  the  initial  reaction  of  Califomis-j 
to  war  uncomfortably  close  to  - 
home  front,  Angly  went  by  plane  ' 
Pearl  Harbor. 

He  stayed  in  Hawaii  until  a^r 
Roberts  commission  made  its  inves-- 
gation.  His  chief,  H.  R.  Knickerfe>- 
er,  was  also  in  Honolulu. 
“Knick”  left  with  a  U.  S.  naval 
force,  Angly  returned  to  U.  S, 
leaving  with  the  first  U.  S.  troop :  ' 
voy  to  Australia. 

Angly  is  credited  with  a  scoep  • 
announcing  the  arrival  of  Anier> 
troops  “down  under,”  a  journal- 
beat  which  had  certain  repercussa- 
in  U.  S.  Army  censorship  circles.  “• 
which  soon  subsided.  Angly  con.- 
ued  as  an  accredited  U.  S.  war  ^ 
respondent,  but  as  he  put  ^ 
spend  all  my  time  around  GHQ 
covered  all  Australia,  reporting 
eral  conditions,  doing  most  »  •’ 
traveling  by  plane. 
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Stowe  Praises 
Heroism  of 
Russian  Army 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Correspondent  Tells  of  Trip 

To  Front  Lines 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Leland  Stowe,  ace  war  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  For¬ 
eign  Service,  lost  21  pounds  during 
_  the  six  months 


he  was  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  covering  that 
nation’s  valiant 
stand  against  the 
Germans.  Back 
in  U.  S.  after  an¬ 
other  round-the- 
world  trip,  Stowe 
.spoke  words  of 
praise  for  the 
Russian  Red 
Army’s  heroism. 

He  recently  at- 

I  I  j  Cl  tained  the  dis- 

Leland  Stowe  .•  ..  r  u  •  - 

tinction  of  being 

tlw  first  American  correspondent  to 
live  in  the  Red  Army’s  front  lines 
since  the  Germans  invaded  Soviet 
Russia. 

Slight  of  build  and  prematurely 
gray,  Stowe  showed  evidence  of  ex¬ 
treme  fatigue  as  he  reflected  on  his 
recent  experience  in  Russia  and  his 
quick  “look  in”  at  the  Libyan  cam- 
Peijn,  enroute  to  America.  Stowe, 

*h>  left  Moscow  Nov.  12,  flew  to 
U-  S.  by  way  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa.  He  is  home  again  after  an- 
series  of  close  calls  from  injury, 
*uth  or  capture. 

Ratiian  Effort  "Groat" 

Yet  the  Daily  News  writer  modestly 
“tsists  he  only  scratched  the  surface 
®  telling  the  Russian  story.  “I  can’t 
®y  I  M  particularly  pleased  with 
®!wlf  in  covering  the  Russians,”  he 
jnW  Editor  &  Publisher.  “Naturally 
f  »as  working  under  difficult  condi- 
but  I  would’t  have  missed  being 
®*re  for  anything.  I  saw  with  my 
^  eyes  the  greatest  all  out  effort 

**  »in  this  war  that  I  have  yet  wit- 
It  was  a  great  demonstration 
*  fhe  common  people’s  ability  to  put 
“P  »  gallant  fight  in  the  face  of  dis- 
'““feging  odds. 


“Russia  is  a  damn  good  school  for 
Americans  to  draw  upon  in  learning 
how  to  make  an  all  out  effort  to  win. 
We  can  learn  a  good  deal  from  the 
Russians  in  the  matter  of  sacrifice. 
Even  if  you  disagree  with  their  polit¬ 
ical  system  of  government,  it  is  well 
to  remember  the  Russians  have  saved 
thousands  of  American  lives;  have 
shortened  the  war  by  one  or  several 
years;  and  maybe  even  saved  the  war 
for  us.” 

Stowe,  who  has  been  on  more  fight¬ 
ing  fronts  than  any  other  single 
American  correspondent,  said  he  had 
a  tremendous  amount  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  Russians. 

The  last  16  months  have  been  tough 
ones  for  Stowe,  who  has  been  in 
China,  Burma,  Russia  and  Libya. 
“They  feel  like  seven  or  eight  years,” 
he  remarked.  Stowe  has  covered 
every  major  front  from  Norway  to 
China,  with  the  exception  of  the  fall 
of  France,  since  the  war  began  in 
1939.  He  has  been  in  39  different 
countries  and  colonies  and  around  the 
world  once  by  airplane. 

He  revealed  something  that  not  even 
Carroll  Binder,  Daily  News  foreign 
editor  knew — how  close  he  came  to 
being  caught  at  Hong  Kong.  Stowe 
had  reservations  on  a  plane  from 
Chungking  to  Hong  Kong  on  Dec.  5, 
1941.  “Something  told  me  that  those 
Jap  negotiations  in  Washington  were 
going  to  break  down,  and  so  I  post¬ 
poned  my  trip  until  Dec.  9.  It’s  a 
good  thing  I  did,  or  I  would  have  been 
a  prisoner  of  the  Japs.” 

Contrasts  Finnish  Front 

Contrasting  his  experience  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  Russian  army’s  stand  against 
the  Germans  with  his  previous  first¬ 
hand  visit  to  the  Finnish  front,  Stowe 
said  he  went  to  the  Red  Army  front 
lines  under  different  circumstances. 
The  Finns,  when  they  were  fighting 
the  Russians,  had  escort  officers  espec¬ 
ially  assigned  to  the  press.  “The 
Finns  were  not  at  all  keen  about  me 
getting  close  to  the  front,”  said  Stowe. 
“They  were  just  as  secretive  as  the 
Russians  are  today.  Both  are  efficient 
military  operators. 

“I  found  the  Red  Army  officers  were 
much  more  friendly  and  easier  to  get 
acquainted  with,  in  order  to  be  on  a 
common  basis  of  easy  exchange  of 
ideas.  The  Finns  are  a  more  reserved 
people  by  disposition. 

“The  Russians  don’t  make  a  great 
effort  to  help  correspondents  get  fea¬ 
ture  stories.  They  do  what  they  can 


for  you,  but  the  press  bureau  is  not 
overly  concerned  about  getting  the 
Russian  story  across  to  countries  out¬ 
side  the  Soviet.  They  are,  however, 
extremely  well  organized  in  furnish¬ 
ing  propaganda  inside  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  but  they  neglect  or  subordinate 
what  could  be  termed  propaganda 
outside.” 

The  reason  for  this  apparent  apathy 
in  dealing  with  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents,  he  pointed  out,  is  because  Rus¬ 
sia  has  been  fighting  on  the  defensive 
most  of  the  time.  “They  have  had 
other  things  to  think  about,”  he  stated. 

Red  Army  I* * **  Informed 

“The  thing  that  does  stand  out  in 
my  mind,”  he  continued,  “is  that  the 
Red  Army  is  organized  as  no  other 
army  in  the  world  to  keep  its  soldiers 
informed  and  to  re-cement  their 
morale.  Front-line  newspapers, 
printed  on  mobile  presses  mounted  in 
trucks,  are  published  for  the  soldiers 
at  the  front.  Many  of  these  daily 
papers  are  printed  under  shell  fire. 
The  papers  are  usually  four-page  tab¬ 
loids  or  pamphlets  and  are  printed  for 
an  entire  division.  It  is  an  amazing 
publishing  job,  and  something  this 
country  could  well  afford  to  consider 
for  its  fighting  forces.” 

The  Russian  front-line  papers  play 
up  the  accomplishments  of  individual 
soldiers  and  continually  hammer 
home  instructions  on  how  the  Russian 
can  be  a  better  soldier,  he  explained. 

“From  the  Red  Star  Daily — the  best 
military  newspaper  in  the  world — 
down  to  these  little  mobile  front-line 
dailies  and  weeklies,  the  Russian 
press  is  doing  an  extraordinary  effec¬ 
tive  job  of  morale  building  and  im¬ 
proving  the  soldier  as  a  fighter,”  de¬ 
clared  Stowe.  “The  front-line  papers 
are  published  by  former  Russian 
newspai>ermen  who  have  become 
commissars  in  the  Red  Army.  They 
also  solicit  articles  and  letters,  or 
suggestions  from  the  soldiers  them¬ 
selves.” 

The  Soviet  citizenry  receive  head¬ 
line  and  spot  news  developments  from 
America,  Stowe  added.  Since  last 
summer,  more  and  more  news  on 
American  war  production  effort  has 
been  cabled  the  Soviet  press.  “As  our 
war  effort  has  gained  momentum,”  he 
said,  “it  has  gained  more  attention  in 
Russia.” 

In  answer  to  our  question  how  he 
happened  to  gain  consent  of  the  Red 
Army’s  high  command  to  visit  the 
front  lines,  Stowe  replied  that  it  took 


considerable  persuasion  on  his  part  to 
convince  the  Russians  of  the  value  of 
his  seeing  the  Red  Army  in  action. 
The  Russians  knew  of  Stowe’s  in¬ 
sistent  contention  that  a  “second 
front”  was  essential  to  Russia’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  continue  resistance  against  the 
Germans. 

“I  told  them  I  was  returning  to 
America  for  a  three-month  lecture 
tour  and  that  if  I  w’as  to  cfiampion  a 
second  front,  I  would  naturally  have 
to  tell  people  something  about  the 
resistive  power  of  the  Red  Army,”  he 
said.  “If  I  could  only  tell  them  I  had 
never  seen  the  Red  Army,  except 
miles  behind  the  front,  they  wouldn’t 
understand  and  it  would  put  Russia  in 
a  bad  light. 

“Eventually  I  got  a  telephone  call, 
asking  if  I  would  like  to  go  to  the 
front.  I  replied  ‘Would  I!’  and  was 
soon  on  my  way.” 

It  was  a  grueling  experience  and 
one  filled  with  hardships,  but  Stowe 
went  to  the  front  in  October  and  saw 
at  firsthand  what  the  Russian  army 
was  doing  to  stop  the  German  on¬ 
slaught  which  reached  high  tide  at 
Stalingrad.  Looking  back  on  that  ex¬ 
perience,  Stowe  said: 

“The  only  advantage  that  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  freshly  home  from  Moscow, 
possesses  accrues  from  having  been 
closer  to  the  Russian  war  effort  and 
from  a  somewhat  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  weapons,  methods 
and  morale  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces.  I  have  a  tremendous  respect 
for  the  Russians  and  all  I  ask  is  that 
we  will  do  a  job  equally  as  good  so 
the  Russians  will  have  just  as  much 
respect  for  us  before  this  war  is  over. 

“If  the  British  and  Americans  want 
news  of  really  startling  gains  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  there  is  one  sure  way  to  get  that 
kind  of  news  this  winter.  That  is  for 
the  Anglo-American  forces  to  clean 
up  North  Africa  on  the  double-quick 
— and  then  move  on.” 

Scored  Many  Scoops 

Stowe,  thought  by  some  to  be  “too 
old”  to  cover  this  war,  has  scored 
many  notable  scoops  since  he  joined 
the  Daily  News  staff  in  September, 
1939.  He  flew  to  London  with  Bob 
Casey  on  the  Clipper  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  He  achieved  worldwide 
fame  with  his  4,500  word  story  from 
Stockholm  on  April  15,  1940,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  intrigue  and  treachery  behind 
Norway’s  downfall  to  the  Germans. 
It  was  Stowe,  10  days  later,  after  hik- 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Industry  Proposes  Study 
Of  Post-War  Advertising 

Raising  $200,000  for  Survey  to  Show  How 
Advertising  Can  Help  Reconstruct 
U.  S.  Consumer  Market 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


D.  U.  BATHRICK,  who  until  June  8 
when  he  was  called  to  Washington, 
was  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Pontiac  Motor  Division,  will  assume 
charge  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  on  Jan.  1. 
He  succeeds  R.  H.  Grant,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  General  Motors,  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  Detroit  to  resume  his  for¬ 
mer  duties  there. 


A  STUDY  stressing  the  economic 

value  of  advertising,  which  will  be 
a  report  on  the  role  advertising  will 
take  in  helping  reconstruct  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer  market  in  the  post-war 
world,  will  be  launched  next  year  by 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this 
w'eek. 

A  committee  of  11  of  the  nation’s 
leading  industrialists  and  publishers 
currently  is  soliciting  funds  to  under¬ 
write  the  cost  of  the  project. 

SMk  $200,000 

The  committee  is  trying  to  raise 
$200,000  to  get  the  study,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  its  Idnd,  under¬ 
way.  Members  of  the  committee  also 
are  helping  underwrite  the  cost. 

National  advertisers  as  well  as  all 
advertising  media — newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  outdoor — are  being 
solicited  for  financial  support. 

A  spokesman  for  the  NICB,  which 
is  a  non-profit  research  organization 
supported  by  several  thousand  large 
and  small  business  men  and  by  labor, 
government  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  said  the  group’s  present  facili¬ 
ties  are  capable  of  handling  the  study, 
which  will  be  on  a  national  scale. 

Members  of  the  sponsoring  com¬ 
mittee  include  James  F.  Bell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  General  Mills. 
Inc.;  W.  B.  Bell,  president,  American 
Cyanamid  Co.;  Ralph  Budd,  president. 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road;  Colby  M.  Chester,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  General  Foods  Corp.; 
Walter  D.  Fuller,  president.  Curtis 
Publishing  Co. 

Sulzberger  a  Member 

Also  Walter  S.  Gifford,  president, 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.; 
A.  W.  Robertson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Co.;  Alfred  P.  Sloan, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General 
Motors  Corp. 

Also  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pres¬ 
ident,  Ncto  York  Times;  Niles  Tram¬ 
mell,  president,  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  and  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Wilson  &  Co. 

In  a  prospectus  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  sent  with  its  letter  of  solicitation, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  objective  of 
the  study  “is  to  assemble  and  present 
impartially  for  general  use  the  facts 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  tool  of  the  American 
enterprise  economy,  and  its  economic 
and  social  effects  upon  the  level  and 
pattern  of  American  living  during  the 
period  of  expansion  during  the  last 
war. 

“The  investigation  is  designed  to 
bring  together  for  the  first  time  in  a 
comprehensive  way,  for  the  use  of 
everyone  concerned  with  the  use  of 
advertising  as  consumers,  producers, 
advertisers,  or  from  the  point  of  view 
of  public  policy,  reliable  and  practical 
information  about  advertising  as  an 
industry  and  as  an  economic  and  social 
force  in  American  life.’’ 

The  study,  the  prospectus  says,  will 
concern  itself  not  merely  with  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  technical  device  of  mar¬ 
ket  expansion,  but  more  especially 


as  an  instrument  of  economic  growth, 
social  improvement  and  cultural  prog¬ 
ress  through  its  inter-relation  with 
productive  development,  technological 
advance,  public  information  and  con¬ 
sumer  education. 

It  is  expected  that  the  findings  also 
will  be  issued  in  a  form  for  popular 
consumption  so  that  their  significance 
and  value  can  be  established  and  prop¬ 
erly  understood  and  appreciate  by 
the  public  at  large. 

■Hie  following  are  among  the  main 
topics  to  be  studied,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  technical  consulting  groups  in 
the  various  fields  affected: 

1.  The  relation  between  advertising, 
productive  expansion  and  employ¬ 
ment. 

2.  The  relation  between  advertising 
and  technological  development. 

3.  The  effect  of  advertising  on  total 
national  consumption,  i.e.,  on  plane  of 
living. 

4.  The  effect  of  advertising  on  di¬ 
versity  of  goods  and  services,  i.e.,  on 
pattern  of  living. 

5.  The  effect  of  advertising  on  per 
capita  use  of  staple  commodities. 

6.  The  effect  of  advertising  on  dis¬ 
tribution  of  family  income  between 
consumption  and  savings. 

7.  The  effect  of  advertising  on  per 
capita  use  of  specialties. 

8.  The  effect  of  advertising  on  flow 
of  necessities,  comforts  and  luxuries, 
respectively. 

9.  The  relation  between  advertising 
and  the  growth  of  use  of  consumer 
credit. 

10.  Advertising  as  integral  part  of 
management  of  selling  and  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

11.  The  role  of  advertising  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  press. 

12.  The  support  given  by  advertising 
to  broadcasting,  to  the  system  of  radio 
communication,  in  private  hands,  as 
distinguished  from  government  broad¬ 
casting. 

13.  The  dimensions  of  advertising  a.s 
an  industry. 

■ 

SCHLITZ  ADS 

Chicago,  Dec.  22 — Featuring  “share 
a  quart”  of  Schlitz  beer  in  full  page 
black  and  white  newspaper  ads  in  300 
dailies  from  coast  to  coast,  Jos.  Schlitz 
Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  released  this 
week  what  is  probably  the  largest 


Ralph  F.  Rogan,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  promotion 
of  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company, 
announces  the  appointment  of  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Werner  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  manager  of  the  division 
of  public  relations.  Howard  J.  Mor¬ 
gens  has  been  appointed  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  manager  of  the  advertising 
division. 

H.  C.  Iluum,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Container  Corporation  of 
America,  has  recently  joined  Arvey 
Corporation,  Chicago,  to  handle  a  new 
department  created  to  develop  metal 
and  other  critical  material  replace¬ 
ments,  for  government  and  civilian 
requirements. 

Athol  McQuarrie,  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Advertisers,  was  elected  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  association  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  last  week  in 
Toronto.  Harold  Jackson,  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ont.,  acting  advertising  manager 
of  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  was  elec¬ 
ted  a  director.  He  succeeds  Sydney 
R.  Skelton,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  Limited,  who  resigned. 

Herbert  C.  Sanford,  in  charge  of 
radio  production  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been 
appointed  a  full  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.N.R.  and  left  for  Quonset  Naval 
Training  Station,  Dec.  21. 

John  L.  Anderson,  treasurer  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  E.  Dewitt  Hill,  vice-president 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  who  was 
treasurer  of  the  4-As  for  the  past  15 
years.  Mr.  Hill  is  now  a  captain  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force. 

Fritz  Blocki,  former  writer-pro¬ 
ducer  of  Benton  and  Bowles,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 
Inc.,  as  a  producer  in  the  radio  de¬ 
partment. 

Ancil  Johnson,  former  copy  assist¬ 
ant  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Engineers 
Corps. 


Link  Malmquist,  former  art  direc¬ 
tor  for  Lord  &  Thomas,  San  Francisco, 
was  recently  commissioned  a  second 
single  schedule  by  a  brewer.  McJun-  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Engineers 
kin  AdveHising  Co.,  is  the  agency.  Corps  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 


OWI  "VICTORY”  MAGAZINE  TO  CARRY  ADS 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  21 — A  magazine  to  be  called  “Victory”  will  be  issued 
every  two  months  for  distribution  abroad  by  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  under  an  agreement  with  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Company,  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  non-profit  basis,  the  OWI  has  announced.  The  magazine  will  be 
printed  in  several  languages,  including  English,  and  is  intended  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  will  carry  advertising,  but  none  of  the  circulation  will  be  in 
this  country.  Approximately  550,000  copies  of  each  edition  will  be  printed. 
The  magazine  will  be  mainly  pictorial,  edited  in  a  marmer  designed  to  counter 
enemy  propaganda  by  showing  “the  character  of  America,  its  war  aims,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  American  war  effort.”  The  purpose  of  the  advertising. 
OWI  said,  is  to  provide  an  avenue  by  means  of  which  the  American  business 
community  may  tell  the  world  how  American  industr>'  is  geared  to  the  war 
effort. 


Leland  L.  Levinger,  lormer  . 
executive  with  D’Evelyn  4 
worth,  San  Francisco,  recently  joy 
the  Army  and  is  now  statioy  ^ 
Camp  Kohler,  Sacramento,  Cal 

A.  R.  Mott,  formerly  of  the  Qy 
go  oflBce  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  C*. 
pany,  is  now  a  member  of  the  fini 
San  Francisco  staff.  He  has  tika 
over  Norman  Strouse’s  duties,  and  i 
handling  the  Shell  account 

Frank  O’Farrell,  a  former  praa. 
tion  man  for  Sears-Roebuck  4  Cob. 
pany,  has  poined  the  staff  of  Sidscy 
Garfinkel  at  San  Francisco.  Anothe 
newcomer  to  the  Garfinkel  agency  a 
Suzanne  Field,  formerly  with  Booi 
Bros.,  San  Francisco.  Miss  FieUiii 
the  production  department. 

Dr.  Hans  Zeisel,  an  instructor  k 
statistics  and  economics  at 
University,  has  joined  the  researdi 
department  of  Benton  &  Bowles  is  i 
consultant  capacity. 

John  A.  Mullen,  head  of  the  ndio 
commercials  department  at  Benton  4 
Bowles,  Inc.,  was  elected  a  vice-ps- 
ident  of  the  agency  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  directors.  After 
serving  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  ud 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Conqieny. 
Mr.  Mullen  joined  Benton  4  Bowles  is 
1933. 

Clarence  E.  Nelson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Shirt  Company.  He  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  advertising  and  sale 
of  men’s  apparel  for  over  20  years  is 
his  previous  association  with  The  Hat 
Corporation  of  America  and  Lord  and 
Thomas  and  O’Dea,  Sheldon  4  Can- 
aday. 

Bruno  W.  Randolph,  until  recently 
a  vice-president  of  J.  Stirling  Getdiell 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  Kleppner  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agency,  as  a  member 
of  the  firm.  Before  joining  Getchell 
five  years  ago,  Mr.  Randolph  headed 
the  Central  European  offices  of  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc. 

EIdith  Ivey  has  joined  Hillmas- 
Shane-Breyer,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  ai 
account  executive.  She  has  beenwidi 
the  New  York  agency  of  John  Thmias 
Miller  for  the  past  four  years. 

Laurence  S.  Staples,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Ferry-Hanly  Company. 
Kansas  City,  has  joined  the  Ga^r 
Advertising  Company,  St.  Liuis,  » 
an  account  executive. 


Campaigns  and  Account 

TO  ANNOUNCE  the  winning  of  the 

Army-Navy  “E”  award,  the  Wb- 
throp  Chemical  Company,  of  Ne» 
York  City  and  Rensselaer,  N.  Y,  ^ 
leased  a  full  page  advertisement  to 
publication  in  30  newspapers  “ 
Trade  and  professional  publicatwK 
are  also  being  used.  The  Thompso^ 
Koch  Company,  of  Cincinnati  is  “* 
advertising  agency. 

NexzEMA  Chemical  Company, 
more,  has  appointed  Irwin  Vladi^ 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  export 
vertising  for  Noxzema.  Thomas  M 
Quinn  is  account  executive. 

Weekly  Ads  BroughJ 
Large  Sales  for  "Mix' 

With  weekly  newspaper  ads  m  *1* 
major  force  behind  one  of  its 
and  the  sole  medium  for  the  ott* 
P.  Duff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  has  spectacular 
broken  all  sales  records  in 
simultaneously  cut  per  case  seUw 
costs  in  half,  John  Walker,  sales  mi®' 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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EDITOR  <&  PUBLI  S  HErI 


ANCAM  Meeting  Dec.  28 
to  Plan  Aid  on  Manpower 


By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 


NEW  PUBLISHER  paign  two  years  ago  he  was  a  meal)- 

Clark  B.  Johnston,  former  publisher  wilMe 
of  the  Donora  (Pa.)  H^ald-Ameri-  discussions  between 

can^has  announced  Aat  A.  Warner  running  over  six  weeks.  Ifc 
of  Waynesburg  has  taken  over  the  in-  ^^jd  Mr.  Bell  finally  agreed  toS 
tereste  of  Walter  S  Stroud  vice-  appointment,  feeling  that 


This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series 
of  weekly  columns  devoted  to 
classified  advertising. 


FOLLOWING  the  announcement  of 

President  Roosevelt’s  executive  or¬ 
der  of  Dec.  5,  this  column  recom¬ 
mended  (E.  &  P..  Dec.  12.  page  38) 
that  classified  advertising  avail  itself 
of  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with 
the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

Numerous  communications  have 
been  received  expressing  accord  with 
the  recommendation  from  classified 
advertising  managers  and  advertising 
managers  throughout  the  country. 
Nationwide  interest  was  shown  and 
immediate  action  was  urged  by  let¬ 
ters  from  every  section  of  the  United 
States. 

Morton  J.  A.  McDonald.  CAM  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune,  stated  in  part; 
“Hearty  congratulations  on  the  article 
in  this  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Something  should  be  done  about  it 
and  I  am  suggesting  same  to  Bert 
Reh,  president  of  the  \ssociation  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  and  Joseph  J.  Immel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Classified 
Advertising  Association.’’ 

Help  Wanted  in  Hands  of  WMC 

Harry  Gwaltney,  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  said;  “What  may  happen  to 
help  wanted  advertising  in  American 
newspapers — and  it  is  a  very  healthy 
volume  of  business — is  now  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission.  The  classified  managers  of 
our  newspapers  are  well  informed  and 
are  as  qualified  to  discuss  these  prob¬ 
lems  as  anyone.  Because  of  the  close 
contact  with  the  results  of  help  wanted 
advertising,  in  connection  with  our 
war  effort,  we  are  perhaps  better 
qualified  to  explain  to  responsible 
government  representatives  just  how 
and  in  what  way  legitimate  advertis¬ 
ing  can  aid  the  war  effort,  and  that 
we  could  contribute  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  to  avoid  and  minimize 
any  of  the  harmful  effects  that  govern¬ 
ment  men  see,  or  think  they  see,  as  a 
result  of  its  use.” 

Anthony  T.  Powderly,  CAM  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 
chairman  of  the  ANCAM  Help 
Wanted  Committee,  declared;  “The 
subject,  and  the  importance  of  it,  is 
secondary  only  to  the  speed  with 
which  concerted  action  is  taken. 
Classified  advertising,  like  other  in¬ 
dustries,  would  sacrifice  its  all,  if 
necessary;  but,  with  this  same  patri¬ 
otic  enthusiasm,  classified  advertising 
can  be  utilized  to  better  serve  our  war 
effort  through  national  cooperation 
resulting  from  an  immediate  study  of 
the  problem.” 

To  Meet  in  New  York 


M.  Dear,  president,  and  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  general  manager  of  the  ANPA, 
have  been  invited  to  attend. 

Among  others  who  will  serve  on  the 
committee  are;  Mr.  Gwaltney;  Carroll 
M.  Carroll,  New  York  Times;  John 
Irvin,  New  York  Journal  &  American; 
Carl  W.  H.  Ganz,  Baltimore  Sunpa- 
pers;  John  P.  Sweeney,  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Harry  G.  Binger,  Dayton 
Journal  Herald;  Mr.  Powderly;  James 
F.  O’Connor,  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette;  Joseph  Hopkins,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  R.  C.  O’Donnell,  Washington 
Post;  and  W.  S.  Campbell,  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Classified  advertising,  of  all  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  newspaper  industry,  is 
the  only  one  directly  affected  by  the 
power  recently  invested  in  the  War 
Manpower  Commission.  In  this  light, 
it  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  part  of 
the  general  relationship  between 
newspapers  and  government.  By  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  text  of  the  executive  or¬ 
der,  classified  advertising  becomes  in¬ 
dividual  and  distinctive,  and  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  representative 
of  the  newspaper,  itself.  As  such  it 
should  merit  the  timely  and  astute 
attention  of  the  publishers. 

The  vaunted  power  of  the  press  is 
not  limited,  alone,  to  the  editorial 
pages.  The  advertising  columns  of 
newspapers,  in  the  history  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  have  served  to  introduce  inno¬ 
vations;  mold  public  opinion  and  pave 
the  way  for  acceptance  for  many  of 
those  ideals  in  the  American  way  of 
life  for  which  we  are  today  waging 
a  relentless  war. 

These  same  advertising  columns, 
the  classified  columns,  guided  by  an¬ 
other  patriotic  group  of  men  with  an 
idea,  an  ideal  and  the  conscientious 
courage  of  their  convictions  can,  again, 
as  in  the  past,  serve  this  nation  at  war 
by  a  close  cooperation  with  the  War 
Manpower  Commission. 


publisher. 


E.  V.  Bell,  Times 

Writer,  Named  Mr.  Bell  got  his  first  newspaper  job 

N'my  ^  I  •  ,  as  a  financial  news  reporter  for  & 

.  Y.  Banking  Chief  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  fo  l2 

uary,  1929.  He  left  the  He^d 

Elliott  V.  Bell,  a  member  of  the  edi-  une  after  six  months  to  join  the  1)000. 
torial  board  of  the  New  York  Times,  Nine  years  later  almost  to  the  (%  fo 
Dec.  21  was  named  to  be  New  York  left  the  Times  to  act  as  Mr.  Deviy's 


these,  he  could  render  service  to  th 
banking  system  of  the  state,  whidii 
by  all  odds  the  most  importMt  baok. 
ing  system  of  the  coimtry.” 


“There  is  a  job  to  do,”  Mr.  Bell  ad, 
“and  I  hope  I  can  fill  it.” 


LEADERSHIP 


because  of 


READERSHIP 


Bert  Reh,  CAM  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers  and  president  of  the 
ANCAM,  when  interviewed  last  week, 
said;  “I  have  been  urgently  requested 
to  call  a  special  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  a  definite  plan 
by  which  we  can  cooperate  with  the 
War  Manpower  Commission.  In  my 
opinion,  I  think,  and  repeat,  this  is 
urgent.  With  this  in  mind,  I  am  call¬ 
ing  a  meeting  in  New  York  City.” 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Moritz  on  Monday,  Dec.  28. 
The  committee  will  be  composed  of  20 
classified  advertising  managers  from 
various  sections  of  the  nation.  Walter 


In  Women's  Retail  Cloth¬ 
ing  Store  u<Kertising.  The 
Sun  leads  every  New 
York  weekday  newspaper 
appealing  to  middle  an<l 
better  inrome  groups. 
During  the  first  9  nionth- 
of  1942,  advertisers  in¬ 
creased  The  Sun’s  share 
of  this  linage. 


STbc 


NEW  YORK 


State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Banks 
by  Governor- 
elect  Thomas  E. 
Dewey.  Mr.  Bell, 
whose  appoint¬ 
ment  becomes 
effective  on  Jan. 
1,  is  40  years  old. 
'  In  announcing 
the  appointment, 
Mr.  Dewey  de¬ 
clared  that  the 
state  was  “ex¬ 
tremely  fortu¬ 
nate”  in  having 


financial  adviser  when  the  then  Nn 
York  District  Attorney  unsucceafoDy 
sought  the  governorship. 


Elliott  V.  Bell 


To  Hear  Oral  Argument ! 
On  40-Cent  Minimum 

Oral  arguments  on  establishing  i 
40-cent  an  hour  minimum  wage  in  die 
printing,  publishing  and  grap^  am 
industry,  will  be  heard  in  New  Yoik 
on  Jan.  11,  1943,  by  L.  Metcalfe  Wal¬ 
ling,  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisioiis 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ltbot 
Written  briefs  will  be  received  by  die 


a  man  of  Mr.  Bell’s  capabilities  accept  Labor  Department  up  to  Jan.  6,  Utt 


the  position.  Mr.  Bell’s  salary  will  be  An  industry  committee  recom- 
$12,000  a  year.  mended  the  40-cent  minimum.  A  puk- 

Last  month  Mr.  Dewey  appointed  lie  hearing  was  held  Nov.  9  and  Dec.  I 
the  Times  financial  expert  cxmsulting  and  in  accordance  with  the  notict 
economist  on  the  committee  on  imem-  published  by  the  Administrator  anv  ! 
ployment  in  New  York  City  to  study  interested  person  who  entered  an  ap- 
and  report  on  declining  business  and  pearance  at  the  hearing  may  appear  at 
unemployment  opportunities.  Room  1610,  165  West  46th  Street  N« 

Mr.  Bell  became  associated  with  Mr.  York,  on  Jan.  11,  or  may  submit  wrh- 
Dewey  as  economic  consultant  in  ten  briefs  objecting  to  or  supporting 
1939,  and  during  the  Presidential  cam-  the  proposed  wage  minimum. 


A  Brand  New  Comic  . .  • 


THE  GREMLINS 


Personals 

MISS  LETTY  FARQUHAR  has  been 
appointed  CAM  of  the  Honolulu 
(H.  I.)  Star-Bulletin.  Miss  Farquhar, 
formerly  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
succeeded  Roy  A.  Johnson. 

Joseph  F.  Hladky,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette,  has  taken  over  the 
post  of  CAM. 

Miss  Evelyn  Kolodziej  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  John  J.  McDonald  as  CAM  of 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News.  He  is  on  the  display  staff. 


Everybody  has  been  read¬ 
ing  about  those  rascally 
little  jinxes — those  fan¬ 
tastic  and  much-discussed 
mischief  makers  of  World 
War  II,  The  Gremlins. 


With  their  popularity 
spreading  day  by  day,  NEA 
Service  announces  a  new 
2-column  daily  comic  panel 
.  .  .  THE  GREMLINS  .  .  . 
releasing  Monday,  Jan.  4. 

Primarily  the  aim  of 
THE  GREMLINS  will  be  to 
entertain  .  .  .  frequently 
they  will  function  as  minia¬ 
ture  patriotic  editorials. 
THE  GREMLINS  are  drawn 
by  Dorman  H.  Smith,  one  of 
America’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists. 


Included  as  part  of  the 
NEA  Full  Service 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


1200  West  Third  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Every  manufacturer,  every  day,  must  make  two 
momentous  decisions — today's  and  tomorrow's. 
Today's  decisions  concern  production.  Tomor¬ 
row's  concern  promotion. 

The  RIGHT  decision  on  production  gauges  his 
war-time  effort — the  RIGHT  decision  on  promo¬ 
tion  insures  his  peace-time  security. 

Today,  a<lvertising's  primary  assignment  is  to 
insure  for  the  future  the  advertiser's  hold  on  his 
key  markets.  Concentrating  your  promotion  in 
the  individual  markets  where  it  is  vital  that  you 
consolidate  your  present  position  is  a  job  that 
newspapers  can  do  better  than  any  other  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

It  is  this  sales  insurance  that  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  is  peculiarly  well-suited  to  deliver  in 
Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio. 


The  CLEVELAND 
j  2-in-l  MARKET 

j  (I)  Greater  Cleveland 
71  (2)  26  Adjacent  Counties 

^the  L  A  R  G  E  S  T  ond 
SECOND  LARGEST 


•f  Gr*«f*r 
Volamo 


SRUTER ' 
eiEVEUHO 


Retail  Markets  in  Ohio 


ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 


- THC  COMMCT  eilVUANO  MARKCT  SI.I0(.e94.SlT— 5I«»  OF  OHIO'S  RITAikJUEUT 

In  tlie  above  chart, Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neigh¬ 
boring  counties  are  indicated  hv  the  two  shaded  bars. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives^  John  B.  Woodward »  Inc. 


i 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Skoti  “Takai. 


A  BRIDE  left  no  doubt  about  the 
situation  when  Miss  Fuchs,  society 
editor  of  the  Belleville  (Ill.)  Daily 
Advocate,  called  her  for  details  on  her 
wedding.  Her  answer  was,  “Why, 
Miss  BHichs,  that  is  an  emergency 
wedding,  you  aren’t  supposed  to  say 
anything  about  it!” 

■ 

ENDEAVORING  to  write  a  weather 
story  that  was  a  little  different,  Har¬ 
old  C.  “Red”  Reed,  Delaware  (O.) 
Gazette  reporter,  came  up  with  the 
following: 

“In  reporting  local  weather  today 
We  should  write  of  the  snow  and 
sleet. 

But,  excuse  us  please  this  once,  we 
pray. 

We’re  too  busy  keeping  our  feet.” 
Deciding  that  his  effort  was  boimd 
to  bring  derisive  cries  from  friends 
and  subscribers,  he  beat  them  to  the 
punch  by  writing  the  following  head: 
‘‘WEATHER  IS  BAD—BVT 
THIS  VERSE  IS  WORSET' 

■ 

A  NEW  state  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  identify  communities 
whenever  practical  in  his  headlines. 
The  m.  e.  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
when  the  young  man  turned  in  an 
item  datelined  “Chunky,  Miss.”  with 
the  following  head: 

FUNERAL  IS  HELD 
FOR  CHUNKY  WOMAN 
m 

NEATEST  trick  of  the  wedc  depart¬ 
ment! 

A  headline  in  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Morning  Free  Press  originally  read: 
“Herd  owned  by  Washington  man 
leads  in  Butterfat  Output” 

The  headline  appear^: 

MAN  LEADS  IN  BUTTERFAT  OUTPUT 
HERD  OWNED  BT  WASHINGTON 

A  COPY  GIRL  for  the  United  Press 
in  St  Louis  is  a  traveled  young  lady. 
She  lives  in  neighboring  Illinois  and 
in  filling  the  employment  application 
in  answer  to  the  question  “Where  have 
you  traveled?”  she  answered: 

“St  Louis,  Chicago  and  Flint  Mich.” 
_  ■ 

THEY  ought  to  call  it  the  “Beaver- 
tooth  Itm!” 

A  four-inch  ad  m  the  Newport 
(R.  I.)  News  for  “Ann’s,”  an  eating 
emporium,  read: 

“When  you  get  a  steak  at  Ann’s 
you  will  really  get  a  steak  you  will 
remember  for  a  long 

Tomorrow  night 

Playing  for  your  dancing  Our  Steak 
are  Famous  cooked  just  as  you  want  it. 
And  His  Orchestra 

belts,  etc.  Also  crutches. 
Tender,  Juicy  and  tasty — ” 


SAVE  FALSE  TEETH  ADS  ■ 

Washington,  Dec.  21— In  one  of  its  | 
final  legislative  actions  before  ad-  ^ 
joumment  last  week,  Congress 
adopted  a  bill  prohibiting  sale  and 
shipment  of  false  teeth  ^ough  the  | 
mails,  after  amending  the  measure  to  ! 
strike  out  a  prohibition  against  ad-  | 
vertising  in  interstate  commerce  to 
promote  the  sale  of  false  teeth.  * 

Free  Farm  Subscriptions  ’ 

WITH  each  new  farm  subscription,  j 
the  Steel  City  Star,  Fairfield,  Ala.,  . 
offers  the  new  subscriber  a  free  want 
ad.  The  idea,  said  Fred  Short,  pub-  ' 
lisher,  is  to  get  farmers  to  use  the  j 
classified  columns  to  advertise  what 
they  have  to  sell. 

“Farmers  don’t  seem  to  realize,”  1 
said  Mr.  Short,  “that  often  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  advertise  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  buyers  will  come  right  to 
their  doorsteps.”  j 

Atiect  of  War  ] 

THE  Portland  Oregonian  is  running  i 
at  top  of  an  inside  page  a  two-  1 
column  box,  with  art  and  thumbnail 
interviews  with  persons  such  as  cab-  ’ 
drivers,  etc.,  who  have  been  affected  , 
by  the  war. 

Favorite  Feature  J 

IN  an  endeavor  to  appraise  the  value  i 
of  featiu'es  with  the  idea  of  cutting  , 
some  out  or  reducing  their  size,  if  ] 
need  be  to  save  paper,  Lee  Ellmaker, 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  • 
News,  reports  every  feature  in  the  ; 
paper  is  listed  for  readers’  votes.  A 
two-column  table  lists  features  with  | 
a  box  for  checking,  offers  $100  in 
prizes  for  the  best  letter  on  “why  you 
like  the  feature  which  pleases  you 
most,”  and  has  a  coupon  attached. 

Saturday  Feature 

THE  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal  has 
inaugurated  a  Saturday  feature  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind.  Cap¬ 
tioned  “Own  ‘Radio’  Report  of  Day’s 
News,”  the  column  feature  is  a  para- 
graph-by-paragraph  resume  of  every 
important  item  in  the  paper,  presented 
I  in  conversational  style. 

I  Homes  for  Puppies 
[  TESTING  public  reaction  to  the 
“human  interest”  type  of  stories 
and  promotion  during  wartime,  the 
5  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  recently 
“cleaned  out”  the  Mecklenberg  county- 
city  dog  shelter.  A  photograph  of 
three  puppies  in  a  basket,  captioned 
“Anybody  Want  Us?”,  did  the  trick. 


The  shelter  keeps  homeless  dogs  for  a 
period  and  then,  unless  they  are  called 
for,  they  are  gassed  to  death. 

Shortly  after  the  Observer’s  fea¬ 
ture  appeared,  dog  shelter  officials 
were  both  surprised  and  overwhelmed 
by  a  “run”  on  the  pound.  Nurses  at 
Morris  Air  Base,  nearby,  “adopted” 
the  three  puppies  in  the  basket.  Other 
citizens  hurried  to  the  pound,  bent 
upon  “adopting”  one  or  more  dogs.  At 
one  time,  there  were  20  automobiles 
and  60  persons  at  the  poimd. 

Thus,  the  Observer  proved  that  even 
in  wartime  people  are  humane  and 
also  added  further  basis  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  newspaper  office  tradition  that 
stories  about  dogs  and  children  twang 
heartstrings,  no  matter  when  they  are 
printed. 

"Deadlines"  Column 
DUE  to  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  dates  for  people  to  watch  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  various  rationed 
items,  with  more  to  come,  the  Concord 
(N.  H.)  Monitor-Patriot  has  inaug¬ 
urated  a  “Deadlines”  column  as  a 
service  to  its  subscribers.  It  gives  ap¬ 
proaching  dates  before  which  certain 
people  must  comply  with  local  or 
government  regulations  such  as  tire 
inspection,  fuel  oil  applications,  ration 
book  application,  etc. 

Xmas  Dinner  for  Soldiers 

SCORES  of  lonesome  soldiers  are  be¬ 
ing  entertained  at  Christmas  parties 
and  dinners  in  Denver  this  week 
through  a  “Christmas  Dinner  for  Sol¬ 
diers”  promotion  instituted  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Molly  Mayfield,  News  feature 
writer,  invited  soldiers  from  all  of  the 
nearby  camps  to  send  in  details  of 
themselves.  They  told  what  state 


they  were  from,  their  chief  interot- 
music,  sports,  books,  dancing, 
what  school  they  attended,  the  W 
ness  they  were  in  before  entering  % 
service,  age,  likes  and  diQliVf,  ^ 

Scores  of  servicemen  replied  &. 
mediately  and  their  letters  were  puk. 
lished  over  initials,  together  with 
plea  to  Denver  families  to  select  oj 
or  more  for  entertainment  on  C!hr*t 
mas. 

On  the  day  of  publication  famji,. 
began  calling  at  9  ajn.,  continuing  || 
call  throughout  the  day.  TTie  Sa 
five  servicemen  whose  letters  wen 
published  were  placed  within  the  fint 
half  hour.  The  News  then  began  pub. 
lishing  full  pages  of  letters,  but  ail 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  paced 
families,  requests  for  boys  to  entertain. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  promo- 
tion  was  the  large  number  of  Negro 
families  who  wrote  asking  that  the; 
be  allowed  to  entertam  Negro  soldien 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

■ 

ROBINSON  IN  NAVY 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  23— Roby  Robn- 
son,  advertising  manager  of  the  ib- 
lanta  Constitution  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  lieutenant  (j.  g.)  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  and  reported  Dm.  22  fat 
indoctrinal  school  at  Quonset  Point 
R.  I.  Lieutenant  Robinson  is  the  n 
of  the  late  Roby  Robinson  who  semd 
as  a  director  of  the  Constitution  and 
as  business  manager.  He  himself  s 
a  member  of  the  company’s  board  gf 
directors.  Robinson  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Warren  H.  Bearden,  wlu 
has  been  an  Atlanta  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  man  for  the  past  22  yeui 
Bearden  was  promoted  from  indus¬ 
trial  manager  but  will  also  contmnc 
to  head  that  department  along  wii 
his  other  duties. 


^WUMLH  yoUR  TSoSpSs 


"WINNING  THE  WAR" 

Bayonne-Style 

War-time  ships  slide  down  the  ways  Into 
hard-hitting  service,  at  our  prize-winning 
yards,  with  such  speed  that  they  are  In  the 
Nation’s  news  at  frequent  Intervals.  That 
largest-ln-the-world  Naval  Base  and  Dry 
Dock  Is  about  completed. 

Alert  to  changing  conditions,  Bayonne  Is 
doing  a  handsome  share  in  “Winning  the 
War.”  The  Times  Is  Just  as  alert,  leading  all 
papers  of  its  size  In  the  sale  of  Defense 
Stamps  .  .  .  swung  its  Salvage  Drive  into  high. 
With  the  largest  circulation  in  a  HUGE  mar¬ 
ket,  in  its  history.  The  Times  again  empha¬ 
sizes  that  “Bayonne  Can’t  be  Sold  from  the 
OUTSIDE.” 

THE  BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

Bogner  &  Martin,  National  Rapresentativas  ' 

295  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BAYONNE  CAN^T  BE  SOLD  FROM  WITHOUT! 


14.596  A.B.C.  Daily- 

CIRCULATION 

9Z%  Homt  DtlivErccl^ 


Your  Best  Bet  in  Houston 
Is  The  CHRONICLE 

In  Houston,  women  turn  to  The  Chronicle  first — and  in  many  in- 
stonces,  exclusively — for  shopping  information  of  all  kinds. 

They  do  this  because  The  Chronicle  gives  them  preponderontly 
more  store  news  about  those  things  for  their  homes — those  things 
they  wear — those  things  they  use  for  charm 


ond  beauty. 

This  is  the  magnet  that  draws  Houston 


women  to  The  Chronicle — and  guorontees  on 


ottentive  audience  for  ony  message  you  moy 


hove  for  them. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR 
THE  30Hi  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 

R.  w.  McCarthy  the  branham  company 

Notional  Advertising  Notionol 

Monogcr  Representatives 

TO  SELL  HOUSTON  .  .  .  BUY  CHRONICLE 
TEXAS’  LARGEST  DAILY 


The  C  hr*  ^942 
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War  workers. . .War  fighters! 
Candy  is  an  important  food 

for  all 


Candy  marches  into  Defense  Plants  .  .  .  out* 
ranks  money  in  the  Guadalcanal  Army  can* 
teens  . . .  dons  uniform  for  every  special  ra* 
tion  devised  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps.  Candy  even  bails  out  in  the  pilot's 
'Vest  pocket”  ration,  where  fractions  of  an 
inch  count. 

Why?  Beeause  candy  is  no  longer  the  mere 
"boiled  sugar”  of  our  grandmothers’  day.  It 
is  an  important  food,  rich  in  essential  food 
factors,  to  the  value  of  all  its  nourishing  in* 
gredients — sugar,  corn  products,  chocolate, 
milk,  nuts,  fruits,  eggs,  edible  oils,  fats, 
gelatine. 

Here  are  figures  from  a  recent  analysis  of 
the  ten  5c  candy  items  voted  most  popular  by 
defense  workers  and  men  in  our  armed  forces. 
4.4%  moisture,  9.2%  protein,  59.5%  carbo* 
hydrates,  and  25.3%  fat,  by  weight.  Candy 
is  not  only  an  important  supplemental  food. 
It  is  a  very  low  cost  one! 

FOR  DEFENSE  PLANTS 

Defense  Plant  Executives  say  candy  speeds 
production,  and  make  it  easily  available  to 
their  workers.  At  the  mid*morning  and  mid* 
afternoon  fag  period,  candy  quickly  restores 
blood  sugar,  reduces  fatigue,  helps  eliminate 
accidents,  steps  up  the  work  and  is  good  for 
morale. 

Says  Newman  L.  lloopengarner.  Professor 
of  Business  Psychology  at  New  York  Uni¬ 


versity,  "With  its  needed  body  sugar  and  its 
modern  food  values,  candy  makes  a  major 
contribution  to  a  balanced  diet.  Candy  be¬ 
longs  in  the  lunch  box  of  the  American  indus¬ 
trial  worker.  Quick  energy  provided  by  so 
simple  an  item  as  a  five  cent  candy  bar  can 
play  a  major  part  in  attacking  fatigue,  and 
cutting  down  accident  percentage.” 

FOR  THE  ARMY 

Candy  plays  its  part  in  the  diet  of  men  sta¬ 
tioned  where  food  is  plentiful.  But  it  plays  an 
even  more  important  part  in  the  rations  of 
men  separated  from  regular  food  supplies. 

All  special  combat  rations  contain  confec¬ 
tions.  Every  one  of  the  many  confections  in¬ 
cluded  in  Army  Rations  meets  the  rigid  tests 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Every  item  in  a  soldier’s  ration  is  there  for 
a  scientific  reason.  Sweets  are  a  palatable 
food  at  a  high  altitude  where  more  solid  food 
is  less  appealing.  Citric  acid  in  hard  candies 
cuts  the  desert  dust  in  a  soldier’s  mouth.  And 
the  concentrated  form  of  candy  slashes  trans¬ 
portation  to  a  minimum. 

FOR  EVERY  ONE  OF  US 

This,  then,  is  the  modern,  enlightened  view¬ 
point  on  candy.  Eaten  in  reasonable  amounts, 
not  interfering  wdth  regular  diets,  candy  con¬ 
tributes  a  rich  source  of  energy  and  significant 
quantities  of  basic  food  factors,  required  for 
the  body’s  growth  and  repair. 


Send  for  copies  of  two  new  pamphlets, 
quotable  to  your  readers,  "Candy — a  Val¬ 
uable  Food’’...  and  "Fighting  Foods.’’ 


NATIONAL  CONFECTIONERS’  ASSOCIATION 

224  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


o 


CROSS  SECTION  SURVEY  OF  ABC  STATEMENTS  FOR  SEPT,  30 


^Continued  from  page  S) 

IOWA 


Period  Endina  Sept.  30,  1941 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1942 

I'M) 

fEl  fS) 

CM) 

fE) 

(S) 

Cedar  Rapids 

44.344  4.3..171 

44.429 

44,138 

City  Total . 

44,344  43,571 

44,429 

44,138 

Des  Moines 

177.464 

1.35,639  .376,947 

170.891 

130.842 

.374,909 

City  Total . 

177.464 

1.35,639  376,947 

KANSAS 

170,891 

130,842 

.374,909 

Wichita 

81,616  104,086 

85,549 

107,899 

.1.3,183 

43,198  72,.369 

.17,024 

4.1,876 

74,730 

City  Total . 

.13,183 

124,814  176,4.15 

KENTUCKY 

57,0'24 

131,425 

182,629 

Lexington 

20,418 

21,270  43,068 

22,167 

.21,729 

42,016 

City  Total . 

20,418 

21,270  43,068 

22,167 

21,729 

42,016 

Louisville 

Courier  Journal  Times. . 

120,442 

1.T1.618  205,866 

127 ..341 

I40..389 

212,765 

City  Total . 

1 '20.442 

133,618  205,866 

127 ..341 

140,389 

212,765 

Paducah 

Sun-Democrat . 

18,46.3  19,800 

20,.32I 

21,664 

City  Total . 

18,463  19,800 

LOUISIANA 

20,321 

21.664 

Baton  Rouge 

Advocate,  State  Times. . . . 

7,105 

16,816  10,448 

8,140 

19.489 

11.886 

City  Total . 

7,10.1 

16,816  10,448 

8,140 

19,489 

11.886 

New  Orleans 

Item . 

States . 

Times- Picayune, 
Picayune-States . 

City  Total . 

Shreveport 

Journal . 

Times . 

City  Total . 


Portland 

Press-Herald.  Express, 

Telegram . 

City  Total . 


Baltimore 

News-Post,  American . 

Sun . 

City  Total . 


Boston 

Record,  American.  Adver¬ 
tiser . • 

Christian  Science  Monitor . 

Globe . 

Herald  &  Traveler . 

Post . 

City  Total . 

Worcester 

Telegram-Garette . 

City  Total . 

Bay  City 

Times . 

City  Total . 

Detroit 

Free  Press . 

News . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

Flint 

Journal . 

City  Total . 

Grand  Rapids 

Herald'. . 

Press . 

City  Total . 

Kalamazoo 

Gazette . 

City  Total . 

Saginaw 

News . 

City  Total . 


1.63.96.1 

203,600 

142,971 

231,8.13 

163,96.1 

126,542 

203,600 

142,971 

130,448 

231 ,853 

.33,311 

31,942 

.15,727 

63.592 

.14.11.3 

63,731 

.15,727 

.63,311 

MAINE 

6.3,.192 

.14,11.3 

.31,942 

63,731 

42,100 

28,849 

.17.719 

41,182 

29,117 

62„15.1 

42,100 

28,849  57,719 

MAR-YLAND 

41,182 

29,117 

62,555 

189.279 

225,478 

197.667 

246,584 

1.12,401 

16:1,083 

221,491 

1.19.971 

170.:371 

241,576 

1.12.401  352,.362  446.969 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1.19,971 

;<68.038 

488,160 

.326,506 

1.16,875 

6:<fl.951 

.311  808 

162,96.3 

577,014 

I'28.581 

139,619 

142,542 

173,469 

322,117 

132,198 

176,258 

340,803 

130,1.36 

221 .87.3 

17.1,74.1 

1.34,170 

218.960 

193,653 

.376,622 

259.642 

392 ..396 

262,924 

975,806 

680,798 

1,288,455 

970,572 

697,800 

1.374.394 

45,4.17 

88.163 

74,894 

48,616 

92,494 

79.4.51 

4.1,457 

88,163 

74,894 

48,616 

92,494 

79,455 

27.6.'i5  27,400 

27,6.15  27.400 


329.682  .  307,162 

.  363,014  435.241 

.  310,885  442,166 

329.682  682,899  1,184,569 

.  59,370  58,181 

.  59,370  58,181 


48.946  .  37,731 

.  95,544  . 

48.946  95,544  37.731 


:<3.312  33,446 

.T1.312  33,446 


Duluth 

News-Tribune  &  Herald. 
City  Total . 


32.297  32,188 

32.297  32,188 

MINNESOTA 


38,8.33  31,344  50,105 

38,8.33  31,344  50,105 

MISSISSIPPI 


.  .340,277 

.381.971  461.793 

.347,407  484.248 

729.378  1.286.318 


Jackson 

Clarion  Ledger  &  News . 

City  Total . 

Mericlian 

Star . 

City  Total . 


16,837 

16,817 

MISSOURI 


Gazette.  News-Press . 

29,482 

44. .166 

46,784 

City  Total . 

29,482 

44,566 

46,784 

Globe- Democrat . 

241,606 

252,498 

Post- Dispatch . 

248,.323 

310,995 

164.ti52 

City  Total . 

241,606 

412,675  563,493 

MONTANA 

Butte 

Montana  Standard  &  Post. 

17,319 

11,335 

26,3a3 

City  Total . 

17,319 

11,335 

26,3  3 

17,692 

4,910 

21,809 

City  Total . 

17,692 

4.910  21,809 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln 

Journal  8c  Star . 

24,809 

38,351 

42,921 

City  Total . 

Om^a 

World-Herald . 

24,809 

38,351 

42,921 

9.3,657 

91,975 

181,310 

City  Total . 

9.3,657 

91,975 

NEVADA 

181,310 

Reno 

Gazette  &  Journal . 

7,769 

13,704 

9,077 

City  Total . 

7,769 

13,704 

9,077 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester 
Union,  Leader. 
City  Total - 


Jersey  City 

Jersey  Journal . 

City  Total . 

Trenton 

Gazette,  Times,  Times-Ad- 

vertiser . 

City  Total . 


19,624  18,124 

19,624  18,124 

NEW  JERSEY 


9,091  45,966  35,938 

9,091  45,966  35,938 


NEW  MEXICO 
Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1941 

(M)  (t)  (S) 


Albuquerque 
Jtximal .  . . . 
Tribune. . . , 
City  Total . 


New  York 

Herald-Tribune . 

Bronx  Home  News.  . . . 

Joumal-.American . 

Mirror . 

News . 

Post . 

Sim . 

Times . 

World-Telegram . 

City  Total . 

Troy 

Record,  Times  Record . 
City  Total . 


777,281 

2,007,797 


NEW  YORK 

.  538,005 

104,381  105,190 

604,497  986,093 

.  1,484,500 


Period  Ending 
(M)  \ 


19,127 

.  13,408 

19,127  13.4«!  ^ 


804,684 

2.013,200 


.  395,201  . 

3,571,041  1,602,012  7,512,817 


Asheville 

Citizen,  Times.  Citizen- 

Times  . 

City  Total . 

Charlotte 

News . 

Observer . 

City  Total . 

Cireensboro 

News,  Record . 

City  Total . 

Raleigh 

Nears  8:  Observer . 

Times . 

City  Total . 


Fargo 

Forum .... 
City  Total . 


Akron 

Beacon  Journal . . 

City  Total . 

Cincinnati 

Enquirer . 

Post . 

Times  Star . 

City  Total . 

Cleveland 

Nears . 

Plain  Dealer . 

Press . 

City  Total . 

Columbus 

Citizen . 

Dispatch . 

Ohio  State  Journal . 

City  Total . 

Voungstoam 

Vindicator  8c  Telegram. 
City  Total . 


Muskogee 

Phoenix,  Times- Democrat. 

City  Total . 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoman-Times . 

City  Total . 

Tulsa 

World  8c  Tribune . 

City  Total . 


Portland 

Oregon  Journal .  .  . 

Oregonian . 

City  Total . 

Salem 

Capital  Journal .  . . 
Oregon  Statesman. 
City  Total . 


48,027  38,436 

48.027  38,436 


Charleston 

News  8c  Courier  8c  Post . 

City  Total . 

Columbia 

Record . 

State . 

City  Total . 

Greenville 

News,  Piedmont . 

City  Total . 


6,226  31,186 

6,226  31,186 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


.  150,7.30  . 

.  1.12.215  . 

127,.329  .302,945  207,132 


.  241,109  . 

233.640  364.941  404.582 


73,338  89,061 

153,085  141.875 


59,197  . 

59,197  226,423  230,936 


OKLAHOMA 


.  147,159  124,303 

151.591  178,94.3 

151.591  147,159  303,246 


.Mlentown 

Call,  Chronicle  8c  Call- 

Chronicle  . 

City  Total . 

Erie 

Dispatch-Herald . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

Johnstown 

Democrat  8c  Tribune . 

City  Total . 

Lancaster 

News  Era,  Intelligencer- 
Journal  &  Sunday  News 

City  Total . 

Pbiladelphia 

.'lulletin . 

Inquirer . 

News . 

Record . 

City  Total . 

Pittsburgh 

Post  Gazette . 

Press . 

Sun  Telegraph . 

City  Total . 


Providence 

Bulletin . 

Journal . 

City  Total . 

Woonsocket 

Call  8c  Reporter. 
City  Total . 


11,009 

4  .  9,1 

4  11,009  9.1 

PENNSYLVANIA 


.  477,021  . 

415,159  .  1,106,299 

.  129,670  . 

237,742  .  415,668 

652,901  606,691  1,521,967 

234,202  . 


.  228,818  360,360 

.  163,289  429,122 

234,202  392,107  789,482 

RHODE  ISLAND 

.  116,665  . 

.39,198  .  125,531 

39,198  116,665  125,531 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


10-2,834  K 
618.«94  i 

210383 
278,805  . 


.  377,808  '  ' 

3,568,417  1,595,505 

6,169  32,21# 

6,169  32.21# 


28,214 

19,914 

32,74.1 

.32„341 

28,214 

19,914 

32,745 

32,341 

33,331 

43,651 

44,631 

45,013 

43  651 

33,331 

44,631 

45,013 

43,271  • 

19,314 

42,833 

44,200 

43,271 

19,314 

42,833 

44.200 

S»«,342  47,858  !«« 

50.607  14,253  *  . 

50.607  14,253 

<2,548  .  niy 

.  16,891 

72,.148  16,891  n# 


19.691  14.580  OM 

19.691  14.580  sin 


.  154,958 

.  158,382 

1.31,017  311,338 


.  247,82# 

223,616  .164,025 


58.570  . 

58.570  210,739 


10,511 

8,012 

10,720 

11,74.1 

9.C13 

10,511 

8,012 

10,720 

11,745 

9,613 

99,660 

90,744 

159,706 

87,524 

76.494 

99,660 

90,744 

159,706 

87,524 

76,494 

65,966 

52,659 

145,305 

65,899 

54,193 

65,966 

52.659 

145,305 

65,809 

54.1»3 

.  140,762  laa 

146,286  .  IWlIl 

146,286  140.782  llUC 

.  11,383 

9,085  . 

9,085  11.383  MS 


18.205 

18.205  431* 

.34,862  2U* 

45,640 


;14,203  30^ 

34,203  30J» 


623,157 

IJSiJ* 

137,348 

44:5 

760,505 

1,7(HJ» 

240,411 

afr# 

175.226 

415,637 

46H» 

120.818 

1,«)* 

120.818 

13l« 

20.254 

20.254 

22.958 

22.958 

38.13 

3813 

18,949 


16a 


City  Total 


Fnt  Press 

N’nn . 

City  Total' 


L  Bowyen  of 
wccukee 
oumaL  Dies 

Leonard  L.  Bowyer,  55,  vice-presi- 
•ent  and  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
‘oumal.  died  Dec.  19  at  Columbia 
ospital,  Milwaukee.  He  had  been  ill 
r  some  time. 

Bom  March  14.  1887,  at  Delaware, 
Mr.  Bowyer  attended  Wood- 
high  school  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
jg  graduated  in  1907.  In  Novem- 
of  the  following  year,  he  went  to 
.waukee  and  was  employed  in  the 
^oilation  department  of  the  Journal. 
He  started  as  one  of  the  men  in 
iarge  of  street  sales.  Later  he  be- 
aM  platform  manager,  south  side 
istrict  manager— making  collections 
newsboys  on  foot— delivery  man- 
,iier  and  circulation  manager. 

As  circulation  manager  he  per- 
,rmed  the  intricate  task  of  setting 
ip  the  Journal’s  own  independent  cir- 
-jlation  system.  Therefore,  Milwau- 
lef  newspapers  had  been  delivered 
s;der  a  system  in  which  each  news- 
»y  carried  all  papers, 
in  April.  1918.  Mr.  Bowyer  went  to 
>5  Moines.  Iowa,  as  circulation  man- 
ijer  for  the  Des  Moines  Capital,  but 
r.  December  he  returned  to  the  Jour- 
dl  as  business  manager. 

On  May  1,  1938.  he  became  vice- 
president  and  associate  publisher  of 
re  Journal  and  on  Sept.  20.  1939.  he 
las  elevated  to  vice-president  and 
ublisher. 

Mr.  Bowyer  played  an  important 
lart  in  creating  the  plant  layout  and 
be  occupational  design  of  the  present 
;  timal  building,  occupied  in  1924.  and 
re  Journal’s  new  Radio  City. 

Mr.  Bowyer  was  one  of  the  five 
rjsices  of  the  Journal  employes’ 
sxk  trust  agreement  under  which 
;he  employes  own  40'/t  of  the  Journal 
"fi  stock.  The  plan  was  inaugurated 
Miv  15.  1937,  and  it  has  been  ac- 
jjned  as  a  model  for  plans  of  em- 
:  ye  participation  in  the  profits  and 
crers  of  management. 


Vigor  of  Newspcxper 
Ads  Re-Emphasized 

continued  from  page  4 

ture  for  Lava  soap  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
creased  in  1942  from  about  $200,000  to 
about  $1,600,000.  Duz  was  promoted 
in  large  space  in  several  himdred 
papers;  and  in  newspapers  of  a  dozen 
markets  last  summer.  Ivory  was  ad¬ 
vertised  in  “the  most  intensive  news¬ 
paper  campaign  for  a  single  grocery 
product.”  .  .  .  Lever  Bros,  and  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  also  continue  active. 
A  new  campaign  for  Palmolive  soap  is 
running  in  more  than  100  newspapers. 

Although  Lucky  Strike  was  out  of 
newspapers  this  year,  and  Camel  and 
Chesterfield  reduced  newspaper  ef¬ 
forts,  Old  Gold  has  expanded  a  news¬ 
paper  program,  launched  last  July. 
Old  Gold  is  now  advertising  in  125 
newspapers  in  85  cities.  Philip  Morris 
runs  a  large-space  campaign  in  300 
papers.  (Old  Gold  increased  its  sales 
this  year  from  about  6  to  12  billion 
units  and  Philip  Morris  from  about 
17  to  25  billion.)  Axton-Fisher  intro¬ 
duces  All  Americans,  Fleetwood  and 
Lord  London  cigarettes  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  .  .  .  Model  tobacco  begins  its 
first  general  newspaper  campaign  and 
Bayuk  Phillies  cigar  resumes  in  this 
medium. 

Reduction  of  distillers’  advertising 
expenditures  for  whisky  and  gin  may 
be  compensated  for  by  increased  ef¬ 
forts  by  distillers  for  recently-acquired 
wine  brands.  Schenley,  which  began 
an  extensive  campaign  for  Cresta 
Blanca  wines  this  fall,  recently  ac¬ 
quired  Central  and  other  California 
wineries.  National  Distillers  buys  the 
Italian-Swiss  Colony  winery.  Canada 
Dry  starts  to  distribute  I.V.C.  and 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  Santa  Alicia 
wines.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  Fleischmann 
Distilling  begins  four  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns.  .  .  .  Conference  of  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Industries  starts  a  campaign 
in  425  southern  newspapers. 

California  Wine  Advisory  Board 
currently  is  advertising  in  300  news¬ 
papers.  and  Christian  Brothers,  Petri 


and  other  wine  brands  expanded 
newspaper  campaigns  this  year. 

Anheuser-Busch  resumed  advertis¬ 
ing  this  fall,  with  a  newspaper  and 
magazine  campaign  on  its  production 
of  vitamins,  yeast,  syrups,  starch  and 
other  products,  including  Budweiser 
beer.  Pabst  resumed  last  month  in 
more  than  100  papers.  Liebman,  Rup- 
pert  and  Schaefer  expand  campaigns 
in  the  East. 

Coca-Cola  went  back  into  news¬ 
paper  advertising  this  fall,  and  Pepsi¬ 
Cola,  which  maintained  efforts,  de¬ 
spite  the  sugar  situation,  plans  further 
expansion  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  1943.  Starting  with  Florida. 
Pepsi-Cola  is  making  a  state-by-state 
introduction  at  soda  fountains,  sup¬ 
ported  by  newspaper  advertising. 
Royal  Crown  Cola  is  advertising  in 
magazines  and  several  hundred  news¬ 
papers. 

Motion  Picture  Ads  Strong 

Westinghouse  reports  that  it  spent 
as  much  money  in  advertising  in  1942 
ds  in  1941,  and  may  spend  more  in 
1943.  Both  Westinghouse  and  G-E  ran 
large-space  newspaper  campaigns  this 
year,  before  and  after  they  went  out 
of  production  of  major  appliances. 
Philco  and  RCA  resumed  newspaper 
and  magazine  campaigns  in  early  fall, 
and  Crosley  begins  a  new  program 
this  month.  Freed  Radio  announces 
its  intention  to  continue  newspaper 
advertising  for  the  duration.  Strom- 
berg-Carlson  and  others  are  still 
active. 

The  work  of  electronics  in  war¬ 
time,  and  its  potentialities  for  peace¬ 
time  industry,  is  being  emphasized  in 
new  magazine  campaigns  by  General 
Electric,  Industrial  Electronics,  Inc.. 
RCA,  Sylvania,  Westinghouse  and 
others.  This  rapidly-expanding  field 
is  a  newspaper  prospect  for  1943. 

Motion  pictures  were  a  strong  news¬ 
paper  classification  this  year.  RKO 
and  Warner  Bros,  reported  plans  for 
further  emphasis  on  this  medium.  .  .  . 
Newspapers  continued  to  be  a  primary 
promotion  medium  of  Collier’s,  Life. 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  other  pub¬ 
lications.  .  .  .  Insurance  companies 
used  newspapers  to  promote  war  risk 
insurance  and  lower  automotive  cas¬ 


ualty  rates.  .  .  .  Manhattan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  New  York,  appoints 
an  agency,  runs  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  plans  its  first  consistent 
campaign  in  92  years. 

The  most  significant  trends  of  the 
year  probably  were  recognition  by  the 
government  of  the  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  ability  of  advertising  interests 
to  enlist  their  talents  and  facilities  in 
the  war  program. 

The  Navy  continued  a  general  re¬ 
cruiting  program  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  launched  a  naval  avia¬ 
tion  enlistment  campaign.  The  Army 
ran  a  consistent  program  in  about  700 
newspapers  and  in  magazines,  ad¬ 
dressed  at  different  times  to  18-19  year 
old  youths,  to  potential  WAACS,  and 
others.  'The  Maritime  Commission  had 
two  campaigns. 

Meanwhile,  the  Advertising  Council, 
through  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  worked  on  52  of  64  different  gov¬ 
ernment  programs  —  ranging  from 
typewriter  and  idle  tire  repurchase 
and  meat  rationing  to  pre-flight  train¬ 
ing  and  forest  fire  prevention.  Indus¬ 
tries  financed  a  $500,000  fats  salvage 
and  a  $1,800,000  general  scrap  cam¬ 
paign.  A  motor  car  conservation  pro¬ 
gram,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$10,000,000  or  more,  underwritten  by 
motor  car,  rubber,  gasoline  and  other 
industries,  may  materialize  soon.  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserv^e  Board  district  commit¬ 
tees  published  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  in  263  newspapers  this  month 
on  the  Treasury’s  new  $9,000,000,000 
Victory  Loan  issue.  .  .  . 

Advertising — and  especially  newspa¬ 
per  advertising — has  helped  awaken 
America  to  the  changing  needs  of  war. 

At  the  same  time,  advertising  is 
helping  to  keep  the  nation’s  economy 
going,  and  is  building  acceptance  for 
the  products  and  services  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

KY.  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Times- 
Joumal,  an  afternoon  daily  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  with  its  issue  of  Dec.  12.  Pub¬ 
lisher  J.  G.  Denhardt  assigned  as  the 
reason  inability  to  obtain  mechanical 
workers. 


CROSS  SECTION  SURVEY  OF  ABC  STATEMENTS  FOR  SEPT.  30 


«nlcea 

\iBerican-New> 
City  Total .  .  . . 


'.Unmerctal  Ai>]>eul 

?ress-Sciniilar . 

City  Total  . 

-I'fc.iiif 

baaiier  . 

Teanessean  . 

Cit>'  Total . 

■'t  Worth 
Pros . 


^•Telejram 
City  Total . 

'  ''.'ton 

Chronicle. 

Post. 


Press  . 

Chy  Total . 

'  Antonio 

Express  &  News , 
u^t. 


Newy-Trihune,  Times-Her- 
»W,  &  Tribune  Herald .  . 
City  Total . 


^andartl  Exatniner . 

city  Total . 

‘UkeCity 

Doerct  News . 

Tribune  &  Telejrram . 

city  Total . 


Tints  Dispatch  &  Xew> 

,  Under . 

Total  .  . . 

‘■■*inoke 

Tnits  &  Worl.l-Xews . 

'■*»  Total 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Period  Endine  Sept.  30,  1941 

(M)  (E)  (Si 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1942 

<:m)  (E)  (s) 


WASHINGTON 


Period  Ending  Sept. 

30, 1941 

Period  Ending  Sept.  30,  1942 

(M.) 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(S> 

Seattle 

Post-Intelligencer . 

106,108 

207,962 

114, (r  9 

228,3.54 

Star . 

62,016 

6.3,579 

Times . 

115,449 

145,362 

135,30.3 

167,487 

Citv  3'otal . 

106,108 

177,465 

3.53,324 

114,009 

198,882 

.395,841 

Spokane 

Chronicle . ’ 

.55,180 

55,167 

Spokesman  Review . 

66,.368 

93,646 

61,584 

92,478 

City  Total  . 

66,368  55,180  93,646 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

61,584 

.55.167 

92,478 

Charleston 

(lazette  . 

62,393 

72,120 

63,987 

68,245 

Mail . 

44,749 

47,447 

4'4.4 14 

45,289 

City  Total . 

62.393 

44,749 

119, .567 

63,987 

44  444 

113,534 

Clarksburg 

Exponent,  Telegram  &*  Ex- 

ponent-T  elegram . 

15,968 

17,386 

.34,337 

17,079 

19,.592 

36,981 

City  Total . 

15,968 

17,.386 

34.337 

17,079 

19,5{>2 

36,981 

Huntington 

Herald-Dispatch,  Adver- 

User,  &  Herald  Advertiser 

19,140 

17,601 

28,978 

20,041 

16,812 

29.932 

City  Total . 

19,140 

17,604  28,978 

WISCONSIN 

20,041 

16,812 

29,932 

Green  Bay 

Press  Gazette . 

25,561 

27,441 

City  Total . 

25,561 

27,441 

Madison 

Capital  Times . 

28,270 

27,405 

30,035 

29,228 

Wisconsin  State  Journal. . . 

24,469 

24,.386 

25,426 

25,126 

City  Total  . 

Milw’aukee 

52,739 

51,791 

55,461 

54.354 

Juumal . 

262,257 

295,596 

280,378 

314,087 

Sentinel . 

125,243 

201,121 

130,113 

211,498 

City  Total . 

125,24.3 

262,257 

496,717 

130,113 

280,378 

525,585 

Superior 

Ttlegram . 

18,4.37 

19.395 

City  Total  . 

18,4.37  . 

WYOMING 

19,395 

Cheyenne 

Eagle  and  State  'Tribune  . 

10,293 

10,2.51 

10,204 

8,956 

10,1.57 

10.158 

City  Total . 

10,20:{ 

10,251 

10.204 

8,956 

10,1.57 

10,168 

Note: 

Total  City  for  Chicago  inchitles  Sun  tigures 

Ivvenini;  figure  for  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (1941)  has  hecn  clnliicted.  Taken  out  of 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus  Leader  has  been  taken  out  anti  .\bertleen  sul>stitute<l. 

Knoxeille,  Tenn.  has  t>een  taken  out  because  no  1942  figures  are  available, 

Casper,  Wyoming,  has  l>een  taken  out  and  Cheyenne  substituted, 

■Vll  figures  of  above  to  1941  have  tufen  deducted  anrl  new  figures  for  1941  substituteil. 


5.257  13,535 

5.257  13,535 

TENNESSEE 


156,655 

96,808 

96,808 

156,655 

70,578 

123,8.53 

70,.578 

TEXAS 

123,8.53 

39,001 

85,773 

138,081 

124,774 

138,081 

118,941 

125,142 

114,907 

71,063 

190,004 

240,049 

65,io;i 

5)8,972 

53,626 

77,706 

118.729 

176.678 

90,527 

90,527 


83,65f. 

83,650 

27..36.'; 

27,36.a 


107,099 

107.t9!> 


8,737 

8,737 


5,659 

5,6.59 


14,094 

14,094 


14,820 

14,820 


1.5,.537 

1.5,537 


31,1.32 

31,132 


17,034 

17.ai4 

36,068 

29,751 

65.819 


20.420 

20.420 


88,314 

88,314 

35,443 

35,443 


78,090 

78,090 

27,618 

27,618 


112,062 

112,062 

56,322 

.56,.322 


35,680 

35,68fJ 


.54,2.57 

.54,2.57 


72,8.87 

72,887 


96,535 

96,535 


19,416 


14,89.5  31,873 

14,89.5  31,873 

UTAH 

14,697  16,334 

14,697  16,334 

34,822  . 

26,.578  104,533 

61,400  104,533 

VERMONT 


'5,957 

VIRcflNIA 


135,575 

13'5',67.5 


77,869 

77,869 


73,889 


167.095 

167,6:15 


129,092 

129,092 


<•6,871 

96,871 


104,639 


104,639 

67,660 


67,660 


.35,800 

90,560 

126,360 

121,561 


73,605 

195,166 

73,166 

61,870 

135,036 


150,149 

150,149 

132,901 

115,793 


248,694 

111,275 
90,575 
201 ,850 


66,976 

66,976 


18.366 
18, .366 


ll'o',4.38 

110,4;i8 


.5,272 

5,272 


8..569 

8..569 


125,112 

12'5,ii2 


102,793 


102,79.3 

57,819 

5'7',8i5t 


14,48.5 

14,485 


62,26.3 

62,263 


19,416 


107.436 

107.436 


73,889 


16b 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Ef 


Chicago  City  News  Bureau 


A  group  of  girl  roporfort  at  the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  where  22  girh  lun 
been  trained  to  take  the  place  of  men  reporters  now  In  the  armed  services.  Smi^ 
behind  desks  (left):  Lerry  Muley,  CNB  city  editor,  and  Isaac  Gershman,  genetsl  ee 
ager.  Girl  reporters,  left  to  right:  Helen  Fleming,  Dorothy  Cook,  Patricia  Ln4 
Maurene  Daly  (author  of  "Seventeenth  Summer"  now  writing  for  magazinH),  Btie 
Peterson  and  Eileen  Harris. 


Has  16  Girls 

GIRL  REPORTERS  can  be  trained  to 

cover  spot  news  of  all  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  the  most  difficult  types  of  as¬ 
signments  formerly  handled  by  men, 
according  to  Isaac  Gershman,  general 
manager  of  the  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago. 

"It  can  be  done,”  declared  Mr. 
Gershman  in  telling  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  his  experience  in  training  22 
girl  reporters  imder  wartime  condi¬ 
tions.  He  firmly  believes  that  news¬ 
paper  editors  can  do  likewise,  if  they 
are  careful  in  selecting  applicants  and 
teach  the  girls  to  respect  the  high 
standards  set  for  male  reporters. 

To  hard-boiled  newspapermen  who 
may  have  had  their  start  in  Chicago's 
famed  “school  of  journalism" — the 
City  News  Bureau — it  may  seem  like 
heresy  to  say  that  the  greatest  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  that  strong¬ 
hold  of  masculinity  is  the  16  girls  now 
working  for  CNB.  For  the  benefit  of 
CNB  alumni  now  scattered  across  the 
country  and  around  the  globe,  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  have  gone  to  war, 
suffice  to  say  that  of  the  girls  who 
passed  ihrou^  the  CNB  filter  during 
the  first  nine  months,  16  are  still  with 
the  biu-eau,  three  went  to  Chicago 
newspapers,  and  three  others  left  for 
various  reasons,  including  matrimony. 

Covered  All  Jobs 

In  that  period,  the  “feminine  touch” 
extended  to  all  the  police  districts  in 
Chicago,  the  Circuit,  Superior,  County, 
Criminal  and  Federal  courts,  the  war 
beat,  the  City  Hall  and  the  County 
Building.  Several  have  worked  in 
the  copy  room;  others  have  been  put 
on  rewrite;  four  landed  on  the  night 
watch,  two  of  whom  have  worked 
on  the  late  shift. 

Girl  reporters  are  being  trained  by 
the  City  News  Bureau  with  a  dual 
purpose  in  mind,  Mr.  Gershman  ex¬ 
plained:  (1)  To  replace  men  called 
to  military  service;  (2)  To  train  re¬ 
porters  for  Chicago  newspapers,  like¬ 
wise  faced  with  a  shortage  in  man¬ 
power. 

There  is  one  basic  difference  in  the 
training  of  girl  reporters  as  compared 
with  the  former  schooling  of  male  cub 
reporters,  Mr.  Gershman  pointed  out. 
"We  formerly  started  young  men  as 
cubs  at  the  bottom,  working  small 
police  beats  and  learning  step  by' 
step,”  he  said.  "Today,  we  do  much 
the  same  with  girl  reporters,  except 
that,  in  addition,  we  give  them  the 
over-all  picture  during  the  first 
month.  They  also  start  on  small 
beats  and  gradually  are  taught  re¬ 
write,  but  they  are  assigned  to  trained 
reporters  and  accompany  them  on 
major  beats.  This  gives  the  girls  an 
over-all  picture  of  how  news  is  gath¬ 
ered.” 

Three  Meetbs*  Traieieg 

It  takes  about  three  months  to  train 
the  average  girl  reporter  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  cover  an  important  beat, 
Mr.  Gershman  said.  Of  the  22  girls 
hired  to  date  as  reporters,  only  one 
has  been  discharged  because  of  her 
failure  to  show  the  necessary  aptitude 
for  newspaper  work. 

Basically,  all  girl  reporter  applicants 
for  City  News  Bureau  training  must 
either  have  college  degrees  or  at  least 
some  college  work.  In  addition, 
newspaper  experience  is  preferable, 
or,  if  none,  some  other  practical  ex- 
perienoa  in  an  allied  field  such  as 
magazines  or  advertising.  Those 
without  newspaper  experience  usually 
have  to  start  as  copy  girls.  There 
are  four  copy  girls  at  the  City  News 
Bureau  at  the  present  time. 


on  Staff 

School  of  joiunalism  training  is  not 
considered  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
actual  newspaper  experience,  it  was 
pointed  out.  “A  City  News  Bureau 
reporter  is  considered  to  be  serving 
an  internship,  like  a  medical  stu¬ 
dent,”  explained  Mr.  Gershman. 
“Ours  is  a  post-graduate  course  in 
journalism.” 

Where  Mr.  Gershman,  who  has 
trained  hundreds  of  young  men  in 
the  fundamentals  of  news  reporting, 
parts  company  with  many  editors  is 
in  their  contention  that  girl  reporters 
can  only  be  used  successfully  in  so¬ 
ciety,  features  and  the  Sunday  sec¬ 
tion.  “We  give  a  girl  a  man’s  training 
in  news  reporting  and  teach  her  to  do 
a  man’s  job — ^whether  it  be  police  re¬ 
porting,  desk  work,  rewrite,  or  cov¬ 
ering  the  Coimty  Building  beat,”  he 
asserted. 

Serievt  Attihid*  Needed 

He  has  found  from  experience  that 
girls — 20  to  30  years  old — can  be 
taught  to  cover  county  board  and 
financial  stories,  along  with  other 
difficult  assignments  which  require 
hard-headed  exposition  in  telling  the 
story.  An  applicant  is  judged  pri¬ 
marily  on  her  serious  attitude  toward 
wantffig  to  become  a  reporter  and  her 
background  of  practical  experience,  he 
stated. 

A  girl  reporter  must  possess  or  ac¬ 
quire  news  judgment,  he  sa  d,  the 
same  as  a  man.  “A  ^I’s  education, 
background,  experience  and  social  ad¬ 
justment  add  up  to  her  initial  ability 
to  judge  news,”  h<'  added. 

"Too  many  girls  want  to  be  col¬ 
umnists,  foreign  correspondents,  fea¬ 
ture  writers,  radio  and  movie  script 
writers,  and  are  not  willing  to  start  at 
the  bottom  and  learn  the  newspaper 
business,”  declared  Mr.  Gershman. 
“In  many  cases,  others  expect  to  use 
their  newspaper  jobs  as  stepping 
stones  to  marriage  and,  therefore,  do 
not  have  the  long-pull  vision.” 

After  interviewing  more  than  200 
girls  .seeking  to  become  CNB  re¬ 
porters,  Mr.  Gershman  has  develcqied 
a  formula  for  interviewing  and  classi¬ 
fying  applicants.  He  places  adapta¬ 
bility  high  on  the  list  of  inherent 
qualifications.  “Girls  must  not  only 
be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions,”  he  said,  “but  mainly  to 
people.” 

iRtervlawed  200  Glrit 

"They  must  be  able  to  think  a  story 
through  and  not  just  skim  over  the 
surface,”  he  continued.  “In  this  con¬ 
nection,  we  have  fotmd  that  some  of 
the  best  ideas  which  were  suggested 
in  handling  comparatively  new  beats, 
such  as  draft  registration,  blackouts 
and  rationing  came  from  girl  cub  re¬ 
porters. 

“We  are  not  interested  in  the  girl 
who  tries  to  be  clever,  or  thinks  be¬ 
cause  she  has  written  a  poem  or  a  col¬ 
lege  newspaper  column,  with  a  few 
wise  cracks  and  gags,  she  is  destined 
to  become  a  great  newspaper  writer. 
Newspapering  is  a  routine,  systematic 
business.  Girls  who  want  to  eventual¬ 
ly  become  columnists  and  feature 
writers  must  first  realize  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  a  soimd  repurtorial  back¬ 
ground. 

“They  must  learn  to  dig  for  news, 
the  same  as  newspapermen.  Such 
qualities  produce  scoops,  front-page 
features,  and,  incidentally,  raises. 
And  above  all,  they  must  learn  to  get 
facts  accurately.  Another  factor  is 
resourcefulness — if  you  can’t  buck  the 
line,  you  must  learn  to  try  an  end 
run  or  a  forward  pass.  We  teach  the 


girls  not  to  accept  failure,  or  not  to  be 
.satisfied  with  the  ordinary  approach.” 

Another  basic  requirement  for  CNB 
reportorial  work  is  what  Mr.  Gersh¬ 
man  terms  “a  telephone  voice.”  A 
girl  reporter  must  not  only  be  able 
to  speak  clearly  and  imderstand- 
ably  over  the  telephone,  but  she  must 
also  develop  a  “telephone  technique 
in  reporting  news. 

Telephealaf  Inperteat 

"The  telephone  today  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  any  newspaper  office,” 
he  said.  “It  saves  time,  but  it  al^ 
has  the  disadvantage,  or  limitation, 
that  if  not  properly  used,  the  inter¬ 
view  can  be  quickly  brought  to  a  close 
and  the  reporter  left  holding  the  re¬ 
ceiver  with  only  a  part  of  the  story  at 
hand. 

“High-pitched,  nervous  voices  are 
complete  flops  over  the  telephone, 
which  may  either  exaggerate  or  muffle 
the  tone  qualities  of  a  person’s  voice. 
Part  of  the  basic  training  of  a  girl  re¬ 
porter  is  how  to  use  the  telephone 
intelligently,  both  for  interviewing 
and  for  reporting  news  to  the  rewrite 
desk.” 

Many  editors  may  not  take  enough 
time  in  interviewing  girl  applicants, 
Mr.  Gershman  remarked.  “A  girl  pos¬ 
sessing  poise,  well  dressed,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  to  have  all  the  necessary  quali¬ 
ties  on  the  surface,  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  misfit  if  you  che^  her  back¬ 
ground  and  thoughts,”  he  stated. 
"Conversely,  a  girl  who  may  be 
nervous  during  her  first  interview, 
may  be  able  to  write  a  story  concern¬ 
ing  her  qualifications;  later  calm  down 
and  turn  out  to  be  a  crackerjack  re¬ 
porter.” 

Mr.  Gershman  has  devised  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  CNB  employment  which 
includes  the  usual  personal  record, 
experience,  references  and  education. 
In  addition,  however,  there  is  a  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  biographical  data. 
This  calls  for  a  brief  biographical 
sketch.  It  may  include  family  back- 
groimd,  experience,  the  applicant’s 
personal  viewpoint,  qualifications  she 
may  have  for  journalism,  or  a  self 
picture.  It  must  h)e  specific.  Appli¬ 
cants  are  also  asked  to  state  their  spe¬ 
cial  interests  and  their  particular  am¬ 
bition. 

Mr.  Gershman  doesn't  rely  solely 
on  his  own  judgment  in  hiring  girl  re¬ 
porters.  He  has  them  talk  with  the 
city  editor  and  other  men  on  the  staff. 
Girls,  like  the  pre-war  male  cub  re¬ 
porters,  are  often  sent  on  test  assign¬ 
ments  to  double  check  their  aptitudes. 

Addressed  to  the  men  on  the  “war 
beat,”  the  City  News  Bureau  News¬ 
letter  made  its  first  appearance  this 
week.  It  was  sent  to  the  31  CNB 
boys  now  in  the  armed  forces  and  to 
some  50  graduates  of  the  CNB  who 
worked  on  Chicago  newspapers  be¬ 
fore  going  to  fight  or  cover  the  war. 


To  give  the  boys  in  the  senkti 
clearer  picture  of  what  has  haiyiK 
in  the  sanctified  stag  circle  of  QQ 
reporters,  Walter  Ryberg  detiili  j 
miu-der  as  phoned  by  a  man  ia  Ik 
“good  old  days"  when  men  wot  r. 
porters,  followed  by  an  account  of: 
girl  reporter  telephoning  a  muidcrk. 
day.  He  begins  with  the  malf  k,. 
sion: 

“So  (open  for  a  dime)  the  mi 
tosses  two  slugs  up  the  alley 
sees  the  steady  rise  and  fall  of  Irt 
(probably  a  Dixieland  beat)  uc 
makes  the  bang  bang  toot  He 
(Fm  stayin’)  what  with  the  scRaaat 
from  four  d^ensions  and  the  oeib 
treadin’  to  miss  the  grease  spots  rei^ 
to  pop  chicks  he  flips  him  over  at 
plucks  the  bead  out  from  between  Ik 
eyes,  when  the  fog  of  moon  pettK 
sufficiently  off  the  phiz.  The  last  thsv 
he  said  was,  “Mother,  the  man  ak 
-  (Two  tens,  beat  me).” 

Girl  Raportar’s  Varsiaa 

The  girl  reporter’s  account  follows 

“Herbie,  the  new  cop,  was  padsi 
his  beat  (eight  to  the  bar).  Hisaisc 
was  on  a  new  invention,  a  reverdiif 
lie  detector,  which  he  needed  beesas 
his  wife  was  beginning  to  ask  so  mai! 
embarrassing  questions.  Dusk  va 
descending.  Or  was  it  noon?  Jfske  a 
3  pjn.  A  loud  cry  from  down  Ik 
street.  I  think  it  was  Halsted.  Any¬ 
way  it  was  on  the  south  side.  Bert* 
draws  his  gun,  a  .38  caliber  Smith  me 
Wesson,  number  1376894237— TfflF; 
which  his  wife  got  him  for  a  weddiK 
present  (I  might  have  to  use  it  some 
time  myself)  in  Montreal,  where 
spent  their  honeymoon,  two  monft-- 
ago,  come  Hiursday,  the  day  it  riinet 
Out  of  these  sweet  memories,  the  h» 
and  cry,  the  shouting  and  the  clamo; 
rouses  him.  He  is  a  policeman  agsit 
hot  in  pursuit  of  a  villain.  He  fire 
Something  goes  thud.  He 
the  alley,  carefully,  sidestepping  tk 
cats.  There  he  lay,  a  perfect  stianp: 
confessing  as  he  expired — (Bingo.) 

Ryberg  concludes  that: 

“'Hie  difference  between  the  stone 
turned  in  by  men  reporters 
women  reporters  is  that  the  fonrt 
say  ‘I  don’t  know,'  more  frequenti) 
in  A-flat,  while  the  woman  reporir 
more  often  uses  C-sharp.  A  n»n 
important  difference  innovated  by  tk 
girls  is  the  use  of  English,  ^yeral 
the  papers  are  now  subsidizing  ^ 
write  men  who  have  expressed  a  *• 
sire  to  learn  this  strange 

der  that  they  might  understand  vw 

was  being  said.  It  is  sad  that  the 
lingo  is  doomed,  that  sweet 
patois,  whose  principal  locale  is 
lor  and  Blue  Island,  three  doors  nw 
the  comer  two  flights  up  and  . , 
sent  you,  and  the  only 
escaped  inclusion  in  Finneg**- 
Wake.” 


FfrrrH 


The  Spokesman -Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  have 
profound  faith  in  Advertising  as  a  constructive  business  force. 
They  do  not  recommend  to  others  what  they  do  not  practice 
themselves.  They  take  their  own  medicine. 

These  great  dailies  are  among  the  most  consistent  and  per¬ 
sistent  users  of  advertising  in  America.  They  take  space  in  their 
own  columns  on  a  regular,  scheduled  must-run  basis  to  publicize 
their  news  and  feature  service,  their  classified  columns,  the  value 
of  advertising  for  the  consumer.  The  Spokane  dailies  produced 
a  sound  color  motion  picture,  “Spokane  and  Its  Inland  Empire,” 
and  taking  this  picture  on  tour  exhibited  it  to  more  than  1800 
key  executives  from  coast  to  coast. 

Among  different  forms  of  advertising  adopted,  the  Spokane 
dailies  use  trade-paper  space.  They  use  it  with  the  same  persist¬ 
ency  and  regularity  that  they  recommend  to  other  advertisers. 

For  more  than  20  years  there  has  not  been  a  month 


te  Spokesman-Review 


but  what  some  trade  paper  went  to  press  with  a  big  space 
advertisement  for  The  S pokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle. 

The  schedules  have  continued  through  two  world  wars  and 
several  depressions,  continued  unbroken  even  in  the  great  valley 
of  1932  and  1933.  Out  of  scores  of  advertisements  which  the 
Spokane  dailies  have  run  in  past  years  emphasizing  the  outstand¬ 
ing  character  of  their  market  and  their  service  to  that  market,  a 
few  are  reproduced  herewith.  Such  advertisements  have  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  Spokane  dailies’  great  success. 

Yes,  we  believe  in  advertising — for  ourselves  and  for  YOU. 
And  now  more  than  ever  we  recommend  the  value  of  space  in 
the  Spokane  newspapers  because  of  the  completion  of  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  and  other  great  developments  which  are  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  purchasing  power  and  population  in  the  Spokane  area. 


pmln  f lifutiUle 


COVER  SPOKANE  AND  THE  INLAND  EMPIRE  LIKE  THE  SUNSHINE 


Mverlisin^  Representatives — JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. — New  York-Chica^o-Detroit-los  Ani^eles-San  Francisco 
Color  Representatives  —  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  Magazine  and  Comic  Sections  —  Newspaper  Groups,  Inc. 


Press  Is  FBI  "Partner" 
In  Law  Enforcement 

Washington,  Dec.  21 — A  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  good  press  relations  figure 
largely  in  successful  law  enforcement 
has  prompted  the  Federal  Bureau  oi 
Investigation  to  increase  its  empnasis 
upon  that  subject  in  regional  gather¬ 
ings. 

The  FBI  has  65  regional  offices  in 
the  United  States.  Periodically,  re¬ 
gional  conferences  are  had  at  which 
effort  is  made  to  unite  more  closely 
the  work  of  federal  and  municipal  po¬ 
lice.  The  sessions  usually  run  four  or 
five  days  with  one  day’s  meetings 
being  open  to  the  press  and  the  public 
and  a  program  appropriate  to  “open 
house”  is  arranged. 

The  G-Men  have  found  that  a  val¬ 
uable  feature  of  such  a  program  is  an 
address  by  an  editor  or  publisher  in 
the  area  on  the  subject  of  “Law  En¬ 
forcement  and  the  Press.”  Bringing 
the  newspapers  in  as  partners  in  the 
campaign  to  increase  respect  for  law, 
not  only  gives  the  police  officers  and 
the  press  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
problems  each  other  meets,  but  also 
creates  greater  local  interest  in  the 
work  and  the  personalities  involved  in 
the  system  of  protection,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  at  FBI  headquarters  here. 

FBI  HOLDS  MEETINGS 

New  Orleans.  La.,  Dec.  21 — News¬ 
paper  editors  and  publishers  were 
among  the  principal  speakers  at  a  se¬ 
ries  of  statewide  conferences  of  law 
enforcement  officers  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation.  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  Picayune,  was  principal  speaker 
at  the  New  Orleans  meeting;  Charles 
P.  Manship,  publisher  of  the  State 
Times  and  Morning  Advocate  of 
Baton  Rouge,  addressed  the  meeting 
in  that  city;  Edward  W.  Stagg,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Lake  Charles 
American,  the  Lake  Charles  session, 
and  Thomas  M.  Callahan,  publisher  of 
the  Lafayette  Advertiser,  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  conference.  The  conferences  are 
designed  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  the  entire  law  enforcement  field. 

ENFORCEM^  MEET 

Six  Oklahoma  newspapermen  are 
participating  in  a  series  of  nine  state 
conferences  to  mobilize  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  into  a  closer  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  are:  Matt  Elder,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Daily  World;  Tams  Bixby, 
publisher  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Daily  Phoenix;  Hiram  Thompson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  McAlester  (Okla.)  Demo¬ 
crat;  Lee  Bond,  state  manager  of  the 
United  Press;  S.  E.  Lee,  publisher  of 


Wn 

1  r\  y 

#  1 

the  Harper  County  Journal  and  pres¬ 
ident,  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
and  A.  J.  Strauss,  managing  editor, 
Enid  Morning  News  and  Daily  Eagle. 

u 

Coghlan  and  2  Others 
Held  in  Cannon  Cose 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  22 — Ralph 
Coghlan,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  editorial  page  and  two  fellow 
townsmen,  Sidney  W.  Steams  and 
Ross  W.  Riley,  waived  preliminary- 
hearing  when  they  appeared  before 
a  justice  of  peace  at  Jefferson  City 


today  on  charges  of  grand  larceny 
growing  out  of  an  unfulfilled  plan  to 
remove  an  old  cannon  from  the  capital 
grounds  to  a  scrap  pile.  TTiey  were 
bound  over  to  the  term  of  Cole 
County  circuit  court  opening  Feb.  1. 
They  gave  new  bonds  of  $200  each. 

Acting  prosecuting  attorney  Paul 
E.  Allen  said  he  would  file  an  informa¬ 
tion  against  the  three  in  circuit  court 
before  the  February  term.  Vane  C. 
Thurlo,  assistant  attorney  general,  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  case  at  the  direction  of  Gov. 
Forrest  C.  Donnell  of  Missouri,  was  in 
court  when  the  defendants  appeared. 


EDITOR  S  PUBLISH  Eh  ' 
iMceny  OFFERS  $60,000  MORE 

«  Kansas  City,  Dec.  21— An  l 

w  were  Schapiro  of  Baltimore  to 

■y  $60,000  to  the  $176,000  he  invested  w 

reo.  1.  obtain  a  clear  title  was  the  centers 
>0  debate  this  week  before  Hennt 

y  Paul  Bundschu,  referee  in  banlttuptB 
iforma-  Schapiro’s  offer  caused  a  disagre^ 
it  court  between  William  Bostian,  trusteed 
/ane  C.  the  property,  and  A.  J.  Granoff.  k 
ral,  aid-  own  attorney,  the  latter  insisting  th: 
of  Gov.  the  offer  be  accepted.  Bostian  is  prs*. 

.  was  in  ing  for  a  court  sale  of  the  idle  plan 
jpeared.  and  equipment. 


80,000 

Detroit  Women 


0m 


UF  the  (>60.000  industrial 
workers  in  Detroit,  approxi¬ 
mately  80,000  are  women.  This 
number  is  inereasing  rapidly  eaeh 
day. 

These  women  have  earned  and  are 
enjoying  a  new  life,  new  freedom 
and  sense  of  responsibility.  From 
the  care  of  a  home  they  have  read¬ 
ily  turned  to  the  tending  of  lathes; 
the  inspection  of  parts  or  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  precision  materials  of  war. 
But  .  .  .  they  are  still  women  with 
this  difference  .  .  .  they  are  earn¬ 
ing  more  money  than  ever  before 
in  their  lives,  and  they  know  how¬ 
to  spend  it. 

The  free  press  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  only  newspaper 


read  by  thousanils  of  these  women, 
owing  to  its  hours  of  publication 
and  to  the  hours  at  which  shifts 
change  in  Detroit  plants.  These 
women  are  not  interested  only  in 
Free  Press  women's  pages,  but  in 
every  page  thaCs  in  it,  for  a 
new  editorial  policy  and  purpose 
has  made  every  column  of  The 
Free  Press  “must”  reading  for 
Detroiters. 

Whether  you  want  to  sell  to 
Detroit's  men  or  women.  The  Free 
Press  offers  you  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  and  tbe  most  responsive 
reader  audience.  .‘\n  increase  in 
circulation  since  January  of 
.S0,4I>3  copies  per  <lay  is  good 
proof  of  good  value. 


Cltij  15  THE  PROFITABLE 
mflRHET  OF  THE  OEIU  HHVEP  REGISTER 
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And  also  EVERY  BOND  is  a  PUNCH. 


This  patriotic  message  is  sponsored  hy 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

Recently  awarded  the  Army  and  Navy  "E”  Pennant  (or 
Outstanding  Production  of  Ordnance  Materiel. 


BOMDS  ARE  THE  ll^EWS^WAR 


for  UNCLE  SAM  and  FREEDOM 


Heip  deliver  a 


All-out  conversion  to  the  nation's  war  production. 
Yes:  we  are  proud  of  that  position.  But  let  us  not  consider 
that  enough.  There  is  more  to  “war"  work.  We  must 
prepare  to  keep  and  maintain  that  heritage  of  Liberty 
and  basic  American  principles  for  which  we  fight. 


And  the  press  has  its  vital  part  to  do.  Industry  will  look 
to  the  press  to  be  alert,  strong,  vigorous  in  its  respon¬ 
sibility  as  informant  to  the  American  People  with  discre¬ 
tion,  sanity  and  honesty. 


KNOCKOUT!... 


KEEP  PUNCHING 


¥ 


20— S  YNDICATES 


NEA  Service  Has 

day  on  his  way  to  his  farm  outside  of  McQuaid  Says 

^<1  _ ■  I  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  He  was  headed  vv  m  w  ^ 

uomic  ranei  on  for  the  first  vacation  he’s  had  since  xS  MirOna 

«%rni  ^  1  ■  •!  Fordham  and  started  ^ 

The  Gremlins  pitching  for  the  New  York  Giants,  Aleutians 

He  is  taking  a  couple  of  months  off 

Drown  by  D.  H.  Smith,  from  his  job  as  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Doily  News 

It's  for  Doily  Release  Oil  Company  but  will  continue  Reporter  Returns  After  5 

.  .  to  write  his  coliunn  on  the  farm.  At  .  _  ,  .  _  _ 

Beginning  January  4  United  this  week,  it  was  announced  Months  in  That  Area 

Bv  S  J  MONCHAK  six-a-week-column  will  be  Back  from  the  Alaskan  war  theater 

cut  to  thrice-weekly  (Mondays,  Wed-  jjjjj  Aleutians,  Bernard  J.  Mc- 

Ever  since  those  rascally  little  nesdays  and  Fridays)  beginning  Jan.  Quaid,  34-year-old  member  of  the 
lomes,  the  Gremlins,  materialized  4.  The  Major’s  physician  says  he  s  Chicago  Daily 


passed  through  New  York  the  other 


U.  S.  Is  Strong 
In  Aleutians 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Reporter  Returns  After  5 
Months  in  That  Area 

Back  from  the  Alaskan  war  theater 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH 

an  authority  on  aviation, 
learned  to  pilot  a  plane  in 
later  conducting  an  aviation  cnW 
He  submitted  a  suggested  pUnT 
civilian  pilot  training,  which  has  gf 
been  adopted  virtually  as  he  ou^ 
from  the  standpoint  of  nation^ 
fense. 


gnomes,  me  uremims,  materiauzea  me  wiajoi  s  piiyai 
out  of  the  Battle  of  Britain  to  plague  been  working  too  hard, 
the  heroic  flyers  of  the  Royal  Air  „  ,  ,  ^  , 

Force  and,  later,  of  the  American  Air  Add  Comcidence 


News  foreign 
staff,  returned  to 
Chicago  last 


Forces,  we  have  been  wondering  which  WHEN  a  comic  feature  has  a  war  week  with 


of  the  top  syndicates  would  be  first  theme  it  rarely  happens  that  news  brand  new 

to  see  their  possibility  as  a  comic  fea-  events  coincide  with  current  continu-  goatee.  lE  _ 

ture.  ity.  Such  an  instance  took  place  last  He  returned  ;S|p[|  \ 

This  week  NEA  Service  announced  week  when  a  story  came  out  of  the  after  five  months 

a  new  feature  built  around  these  Tunisian  desert  describing  the  adven-  jn  the  Alaskan  ^ 

World  War  H  imps.  tures  of  an  American  Army  column  theater  to  catch 

New  Twist  Given  that  got  lost  behind  enemy  lines  but  his  breath  before  M 

It  is  a  daily  two-column  panel,  managed  to  retmn  to  its  post  ^fely.  leaving  again  for  M 

called  “The  Gremlins,”  which  wUl  The  day  the  story  appear^  Frank  Hawaii  and  a 

run  six  days  a  week  and  wUl  have  its  .  ,,  Gasolme  AUey  hero,  nevv  assignment  g  j  ^cQueid 

first  release  on  Jan.  4.  Skeezix,  and  other  .  .so  i^s  with  the  U.  S. 

The  feature  will  be  drawn  by  Dor-  underwent  the  same  experience  in  the  Pacific  fleet.  McQuaid  apologized  to 

man  H.  Smith,  NEA  staff  artist.  continuity.  The  feature  is  dis-  fellow  reporters  for  appearing  in  his 

According  to  NEA,  syndicate  execu-  tributed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  Army  correspondent’s  imiform— it  was 


B.  J.  McQuaid 


tives  take  the  view  that  this  feature  is  York  News  Syndicate. 

wholly  justified  because  it  seems  ap-  ■m-™  Corirtl  AnnounroH  *■  hc 

parent  that  a  whole  literature  is  in  „  *  c  ^  ^  Alaska. 

the  making  concerning  these  imagi-  RELEASE  of  a  new  firet-run  serial  “With  this,  he  said,  “generals  sa- 
nary  creatures.  story  in  36  installments.  Lieu-  lute  me.  They  figure  that  anybody 

Smith’s  feature  will  bring  the  Grem-  tenant’s  Lady,”  by  staff  writer  Mary  who  can  violate  regulations  by  wear- 
lins  down  to  earth  and  will  give  a  new  Scott  King,  has  been  announ^  by  ing  a  beard  must  be  pretty  impor- 
twist  to  their  activities.  Ray  C.  Beery  Syndicate,  Pleasant  tant. 


the  only  suit  he  had  available — but 
he  didn’t  apologize  for  the  goatee  he 
grew  in  Alaska. 

“With  this,”  he  said,  “generals  sa- 


His  first  week’s  continuity  finds  a  Hill,  Ohio. 

Gremlin  flying  home  in  a  pilot’s  pocket  j 

and  decidtog  to  remain  on  earth  after  United  Has  Smith  s  Book 

landing.  This  Gremlin  summons  other  GEORGE  A.  CARLIN,  general  man- 


Gremlins  and  from  there  on  the  ager  oi  United  feature  syndicatc, 
gnomes  are  busy  each  day  in  one  announced  this  week  that  United  will  “Whereas  a  year  ago  we  were  weak, 
form  of  mischief  or  another  attempting  distribute  in  newspaper  serial  form  now  we  are  strong,  with  many  bases 
to  disrupt  civilian  morale.  Howard  K.  Smith’s  book,  “Last  Train  and  a  great  deal  of  air  power.  We  are 

For  example,  one  panel  shows  a  From  Berlin.”  In  18  daily  install-  in  a  position  to  attack  not  only  Kiska 
Gremlin  perch^  on  the  shoulders  of  ments,  first  release  of  the  former  CBS  but  also  the  Jap  bases  in  the  Kurile 
a  man  debating  whether  to  take  a  sec-  Berlin  correspondent’s  book,  is  sched-  Islands  and,  given  only  a  little  more 
ond  cup  of  coffee,  with  the  gnome  uled  for  Jan.  4.  First  release  will  con-  extension  of  bomber  range,  to  attack 
urging  him  to  go  ahead  and  forget  ra-  tein  2,000  words,  the  others  will  aver-  industrial  centers  on  the  Japanese 
tinning  age  1,200.  mainland.  We  are  also  in  a  position  to 


ill,  Ohio.  However,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 

•  J  tj  c  'll.'  u  1  Chicago,  McQuaid  went  to  the  barber 

tilted  Has  Smith  s  Book  shop  and  had  the  goatee  removed. 

EORGE  A.  CARLIN,  general  man-  Summing  up  the  Aleutians  situa- 
ager  of  United  Feature  Syndicate,  tion,  McQuaid  told  reporters: 


urging  him  to  go  ahead  and  forget  ra 
tkming. 


Btmdeson  Files  Injunction 

DR.  HERMAN  N.  BUNDESEN,  presi- 


CARD  FROM  CARTER 

On  a  postcard  featuring  a  picture 


I  YOUTH  OB  EXPERIOKB 


mainland.  We  are  also  in  a  position  to 
fly  supplies  to  the  Chinese  and  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Russians  if  the 
Japs  attack  them. 

“I  believe  we  have  an  ideal  setup  in 


R.  L.  Stone  of  Duplex 
Dies  of  a  Stroke 

Richard  Lee  Stone,  66,  eldest  sot 
the  late  I.  L.  Stone,  founder  of 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  Br. 
tie  Creek,  Mich.,  died  Dec.  20  in  Qj. 
cago,  following  a  stroke.  He  vis ! 
director  of  the  Duplex  company. 

Born  in  Battle  Creek  and  a 
of  Michigan  State  College,  Mr.  StoK 
entered  the  printing  press  busine** 
a  young  man.  Although  not  a  ted- 
nical  man,  he  was  active  in  the  sde 
end  of  the  business  for  many  yea. 
As  a  salesman,  Mr.  Stone  had  a  vd 
acquaintance  among  newspaper  put. 
lishers  throughout  the  country,  ft 
acquaintanceship  included  bnn/iffli 
of  weekly  publishers  as  well  as  ddt 
newspaper  executives. 

Mr.  Stone’s  avocation  was  tnvt 
As  a  young  man,  he  went  on  a  rta- 
ing  expedition  off  the  coast  of  Net- 
foundland.  In  1898,  he  went  oo  ft 
Telegraph  Creek  expedition,  follon^ 
on  the  heels  of  the  gold  rush  to  ft 
Yukon.  This  expedition  won  him. 
membership  for  life  in  the  Adm- 
turers  Club  of  Chicago.  In  recc 
years,  he  has  been  in  charge  of  ft 
Duplex  company’s  public  rehftoc 
program. 

Mr.  Stone  maintained  his  resident 
in  Battle  Creek  as  well  as  his  homei 
Chicago.  He  was  a  life  member  i  I 
the  Elks  Club  of  Battle  Creek.  So:- 
viving  him  are  his  widow,  Helen,  b 
brother,  I.  K.  Stone,  president  ci 
Duplex,  and  two  sisters.  Burial  toet 
place  at  Battle  Creek,  Dec.  23. 

RAISE  TO  5  CENTS 

Effective  Dec.  21,  the  Etxiiuru.i 
(Ind.)  Courier,  morning,  and  ft 
Press,  afternoon,  increased  the  news¬ 
stand  price  from  4  to  5  cents. 


ana  iving  teatotes  dyndicate  neaiui  j  President  Roosevelt  ever  we  care  to  latmch  it,”  he  added. 

“We  Will  finish  the  job,”  Amon  .^The  Japs  have  made  rep;ate5  efforts 

£hv  rS  Comnanv  ^  Publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  to  supply  and  reinforef  Kiska  and 

Star-Telegram,  now  in  London  re-  every  one  I  saw  resulted  in  disaster, 

honk  “Our  Babies^”  The  netition  for  stated:  “The  inscription  on  the  not  only  to  their  merchantmen,  but 

reverse  side  expresses  the  Sentiment,  also  to  their  warships.  In  my  opinion, 
h^nnX  determination  of  the  folks  we  could  take  Kiska  at  any  ti^e  we 

nfhv  ^  ^  wished  to  pay  the  price  in  man- 

by  the  Baby  Book  Publishing  Com-  j^pjration  to  some  of  the  ‘Bellyachers’  power.” 

we  have  at  home.  My  hats  off  to  McQuaid,  a  native  of  Candia,  N.  H.. 
U<=h?n.»^^  and  Products  ”  addressed  to  joined  the  DaUy  News  staff  as  an  edi- 

have  toSved  ^  h£  W-  Brown,  Sr.,  president  of  torial  writer  in  1938,  after  working  on 

n.IhlTshtop  ^®Wk  e*^  *  PUBLISHER.  The  inscription  newspapers  in  Boston,  Portland,  Me., 

^  ‘Ynnr^  HeS^  and  Washington  and  Manchester.  He  is 

Utled  Your  ^bies  Health  and  weaken  or  tire.  Neither  - = - 

Care,  whiA  he  barges  rontains  large  battle,  nor  the  ' 

^ounte  of  ori^nal  matter  pmated  long-drawn  trials  of  vigilance  and  ex-  TUfH  ^ 

from  the  book  he  wrote  m  1925  and  us 

h^  since  rev^d  five  tim^.  ^ _ _  ^be  tools  and  we  will  finish  the  job.”  Df  ^  W 


amounts  of  original  matter  “pirated” 
from  the  book  he  wrote  in  1925  and 
has  since  revised  five  times. 

Last  July,  Dr.  Bimdesen,  five  other 
men  and  two  corporations  were  named 
in  a  suit  for  $400,000  damages,  charg¬ 
ing  they  unlawfully  conspired  to  ruin 
the  business  of  the  Baby  Book  Pub- 


FIELD,  IR»  WOUNDED 


the  business  of  the  Baby  Book  Pub- 

Marshall  Field  III,  owner  of  the  Cht- 
tSisfer  distribution  of  Dr.  Bundesen’s  wounded  four 

book  through  a  new  corgiration.  The  Ss 

suit  ^  still  pending.  Dr.  Bunde^n  j  ^^se  planes  on  Oct.  26,  250  miles 
ask  for  an  m, unction  to  restram  the  northwest  of  Santa  Cruz  islands.  The 
publishers  from  further  i^rmgement  g^ot  down  32  attacking  enemy 

and  ask  Ae  court  to  set  damages  for  pj^^^g  according  to  John  Graham 
past  violations.  Dowling,  Sun  correspondent  on  the 

Williams  Taking  a  Rest  Marshall 


Qa 


WtO’S 


Experience — 

Intelligent  writ^  and  tail¬ 
ing  in  these  times  reiniR 
■oUd  background,  expeiiiin, 
and  judgment — the  ability  * 
select  the  good,  discard  th 
unworthy. 

Youth— 

Elagemess  and  enthuiitej 
are  vital  to  any  publkato 
to^y.  Coupled  with  abiBj 
and  intelligence  they 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  tw 
community  and  the  profit  * 
the  publisher. 

When  employers 
prompt  and  selective  semet 
they  write  or  wire 


Field,  Jr. 


is  now  known  as 


BiGSEi 


MAJOR  AL  WILLIAMS,  aviation  col-  ‘Ghost’  to  his  shipmates  because  of  his 
umnist  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspa-  miraculous  escape  in  the  assault.  .  .  . 

PERS  whose  daily  column  is  distrib-  Field  now  has  recovered  and  is  back 
uted  by  United  Feature  Syndicate,  on  active  duty.”  • 


The  PERSONNEL  BUREIO 

of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

ID’S 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wackw  DriT« 

ilVS” 

Chicago,  lU. 

A  nation-wide  non-profit  »«»**' 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  W 

Probably  no  other  group  ot  opinion- 
ilders  has  a  better  firsthand  knowl- 
!t;t  of  just  how  important  and  inter¬ 
ring  each  and  every  U.  S.  magazine  is— 

1  how  commentators  rank  America’s 
ugazines  is  well  worth  knowing. 

Here  is  how  they  voted: 

In  July,  1942,  Carsen  Associates  wrote 
'the 970  U.  S.  radio  commentators  (as 
istecl  in  the  1942  Radio  Annual),  ask- 
gjust  one  question: 

“Wiat  do  you  consider  the  most  important 
magazine  published  in 

4  replied,  and  Time 


came  m  lengths 
"ad  of  all  magazines  carrying  adver- 
ing. ,  .with  almost  twice  as  many  votes 
the  nearest  contender  and  more  votes  than 
.  next  six  magazines  combined. 

Then  in  November,  1942,  the  commen¬ 
tators  in  this  same  iroup  were  queried 
at^in-were  asked  what  was  their  own 


RAYMOND  GRAM  SWING:  When  my  son 
in  the  Navy  told  me  he  had  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  but  that  he  wished  above  all 
as  a  gift  some  one  magazine  which  would 
keep  him  abreast  of  the  war,  I  sent  him 
Timk.  I  was  not  surprised  when  he  re¬ 
ported  gratefully  that  he  found  it  as  in¬ 
valuable  as  I  do. 


EDWIN  C.  HILL:  I  consider  TiME  not  only 
fascinating  from  cover  to  cover,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  to  anyone  who  must 
keep  pace  with  current  affairs  and  with  all 
the  invisible  currents  which  swirl  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  news. 


iTlME 


THE  WEEKLY  NEWSMAGAZINE 


I'REVIOI  SLY  Sl  BMll  II  I); 

Corporation  officers  and  directors  (Time,  3  to  1) 
Newspaper  editors  (Time,  almost  3  to  1) 
l*eo[ile  listed  in  “Who’s  Who"  (TiMK,  alino-t  2 
tul) 

F-VIDINCE  HEREWITH; 

Radio  commentators  (TIME,  almost  2  to  1) 

COMING  SOON! 

Collese  presidents  School  principals 

of  Conjiress  Maj'ors 

Newspaper  columnists  Conirihiitors  to  the 

lemhers  of  the  Encyclopedia 

American  Medical  Assn.  Britannica 


ACME  PHOTO 

CECIL  BROWN:  I  have  certainly  found  in 
out-of-the-way  places  how  precious  Time 
is.  In  fact.  Time  is  the  chief  means  by 
which  intelligent  people  satisfy  their  hun¬ 
ger  for  news  in  every  country  of  the 
world  where  Time  can  go. 


H.  V.  K  ALTENBORN:  TiME  tells  me  what  T 
w’ant  to  know  when  I  want  to  know  it.  As 
a  daily  performer  I  often  beat  Ti.me;  hut 
fin  lots  of  first-class  stories  Time  beats  me 
and  informs  me. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEF 


^  E  D  I 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

THOUGH  THESE  WORDS  are  read  by  most  of 

our  readers  after  the  anniversary  of  the 
Savior’s  l)irth,  we  eannot  pass  the  op|K>rtunity  to 
say  them,  and  to  add  tlie  Ihijh*  tl»at  the  New  Year 
of  194IJ  will  bring  to  the  world  happier  tidings 
than  we  liave  heard  for  many  a  long  moon.  The 
fires  of  war,  brutal  as  is  their  impact  upon  |)eace- 
loving  |H‘ople.  have  purged  us  of  much  of  the 
materialistic  thinking  that  sought  t«»  banish  Go<l 
from  worldly  affairs  and  thereby  brought  human¬ 
ity  to  its  j>resent  pre<licamcnt.  More  and  more, 
as  1942  passes  into  history,  we  are  realizing  that 
a  world  without  devotion  to  the  spiritual  side  of 
life  is  not  a  plarv  where  human  ladings  can  be 
happy,  and  we  <*;in  well  hold  the  hope  that  the 
men  and  w(»n«en  and  the  nations  that  sur¬ 
vive  this  (smflict  will  1k'  the  la'ller  for  havijig 
laa'ii  in  it. 

THE  nCHT  FOR  FREE  NEWS 

RKCENT  PT'BI.TrATION  of  “Barriers  Down.” 

by  Kent  Coojx'r,  general  manager  of  the 
Ass<K‘iate<l  Press,  brings  to  mimi  that  American 
ncwsjMi|>cr  }>e<»j)lc  for  more  than  three  decailc- 
Imx-e  l)een  battling  for  the  right  to  re|K)rt,  and 
winning  a  step  by  step  victory.  Examination  of 
the  files  of  Editor  &  Piblishkr  reveals  that  on 
Oet.  20,  192.S,  there  was  published  an  article  by 
Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  then  ju.st  returned  from  an 
eight-month  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East, 
in  which  he  ixiinted  out  that  the  world’s  biggest 
assignment  then  was  to  “find  out  whether  the 
|tresent  order  of  civilization  is  going  to  smash.” 

Dr.  EUi.s’s  cpie.stions  n«*e<l  not  he  rejieated  here. 
Suffice  it  to  .say  that  each  and  all  of  them  were 
answered  by  the  events  of  the  past  three  years, 
unfortunately  in  the  affirmative.  How  much  of 
this  misfortune  might  have  l*een  averted  had  th<‘ 
.VssiK-iated  Press  lieen  freed  earlier  from  its  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  great  Euro|M'an  agencies,  cannot 
Ik*  categorii*ally  as.sertcd.  The  United  Press  ami 
the  International  News  Servici*.  it  must  lie  said, 
had  no  .such  tics,  but  they  were  bucking  the  same 
system  of  Ruro|M‘an  officiahlom  ami  milit.-irisni 
of  which  the  foreign  news  agencies  wen*  a 
jiart. 

They  were  also  bucking  an  apathy  toward  for¬ 
eign  affairs  on  tin*  part  of  many  Americans  which 
for  many  years  did  not  warrant  the  ex(M*nditnn'  ol 
large  sums  on  Euro[)ean  coverage. 

That  indifferenci*  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  the 
evils  that  it  generated  will  Ik*  long  with  us.  They 
can  only  be  cur€*d  by  honest.  um*olorcd.  comjdetc 
news  exchange  betwiH'ii  all  parts  of  the  worhi,  by 
the  rejxirting  of  news  for  its  own  sake  and  not 
as  an  instrument  of  national  |K)li«*y. 

MANPOWER  HINTS 

AFTER  A  GOOD  MANY  YEARS  in  which  the 

supply  of  journalism  .school  graduates  wjis 
always  more  than  ade<|nate  for  the  needs  of  daiU' 
and  wei'kly  m*wspa|K*rs.  the  .scIukiIs  now  face  thi* 
strange  fact  that  they  cannot  turn  out  enough 
traineil  jK'ople  to  meet  tialay’s  demands.  To  help 
publishers  work  out  tln*ir  own  salvation.  Alaynard 
Hicks,  professor  of  journalism  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Washington,  has  coinjiiled  several  sugges¬ 
tions. 

Afost  of  them  are  mainly  a|)plicablc  to  small 
publications,  but  a  few  can  Ik*  n.seful  also  to 
metroiM»litiin  establishments.  For  their  value  to 
the  craft,  we  summarize  them  thus: 

1.  If  yon  neeil  help,  advertise  for  it. 

2.  Within  the  limits  of  union  regulations  and 
human  possibilities,  get  more  out  of  the  staff. 
“Patriotic  (*ngim*cring"  will  enable  many  jicoph* 


And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them; 
and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not,  for,  be¬ 
hold,  1  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David 
a  Savior,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  yon:  Ye  shall  find 
the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a 
manger. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God  and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men.--  LUKE  If,  9-14. 


to  do  more  than  they  have  been  accustometl 
to  do. 

a.  Sp»*n«l  more  of  your  own  time  in  practical 
result -getting  laltors,  by  organizing  and  budgeting 
the  day’s  work  and  .sticking  to  the  schedule. 

4.  Sec  that  employes  similarly  organize  their 
time. 

5.  Enforct*  adverti.sing  deadlines  and  eliminate 
so  far  as  po.s.sible  call-l)acks  for  advertising  copy. 
Make  .solicitation  calls  .ser\e  a  variety  of  purpo.ses, 
such  as  planning  complete  campaigns,  seeking 
supplementary  cla.s.sified  adverti.sing.  checking 
priKif.s,  lining  up  job  work,  even  picking  up  news 
items.  Lay  out  adverti.sing  lieats  for  geographical 
conv«*nicnce. 

<i.  C'over  mori*  news  stories  by  telephone — 
dang(*rous  at  times,  but  nc(*essary  with  a  .short- 
hamh*<l  .staff. 

7.  .\rrauge  with  chairmen  of  local  meetings,  .so 
that  r«*|K»rtcrs’  time  can  Ik*  saveil.  Many  hours 
jirc  wasl«*d  by  sitting  through  .se.ssions  which  jiro- 
duct*  little  news. 

8.  Induce  more  club  officers  and  other  news 
sourc<*s  to  bring  their  news  to  the  office,  and  train 
the  staff  to  treat  them  (*ourteou.sly.  at  the  .same 
lime  getting  all  the  news  they  are  likely  to  have. 

9.  Cover  minor  news  sources  less  frequently, 
but  just  as  effectively,  by  “look-ahead”  question¬ 
ing  when  you  do  .see  them,  ami  with  strong  pleas 
for  lh<*ir  eiKiperation. 

1(1.  S«H*  that  rejKirters  and  solicitors  turn  their 
notes  promptly  into  ty|K*.  This  will  provide  mon* 
early  copy  for  the  comjKising  rmim  and  a  more 
cv»*n  spread  of  work. 

11.  Collect  all  advertising  bills  by  mail,  ex(*»*pl 
from  the  “toughies”  who  have  to  be  .sandbagge<l 
into  meeting  their  debts. 

12.  Through  college  corres|K)ndence  courses  <>r 
otlu*r  in.structional  means,  train  the  be.st  staff 
mcmlicrs  for  jKists  of  greater  responsibility. 

l.‘l.  Perhaps  with  other  newspapers  of  yonr 
territory,  you  can  arrange  an  “exten.sion  course” 
for  further  in-.service  training  of  staff  p«*oplc. 

It.  Inv(*stigate  the  Imal  labor  pools  —  high 
.s«-li<K»ls.  junior  college,  and  alKive  all.  married 
women,  who  are  Incoming  interested  in  enqdoy- 
ment  in  apfireciable  numliers.  .\rrange  for  their 
training  in  your  work  through  corrcs|K>ml(*nee 
<*onrst*s.  etc. 

la.  Get  rid  of  prejudices  against  women  and 
prepare  to  employ  them  in  any  department  of 
the  shop,  part-time  or  full-time. 

16.  Gel  help  from  high  school  classes,  minis¬ 
terial  council,  clubs  ami  other  organizations  by 
having  them  write  of  the  aclivili(*s  in  which  they 
are  particularly  interested. 

17.  Keep  on  working  like  a  son  of  fury.  You'll 
have  to.  anyway. 
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"NOT  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

TWO  IMPORTANT  POINTS  were 
U.  S.  District  Judge  W.  Calvin  Chestnut 
suit  involving  the  A.  S.  .\liell  Co.,  publisher  of 
liaJtimore  Saapaiiers.  and  thm*  men  who  io, 
merly  di.stribiited  those  papers  through  vendii,j 
racks  in  the  city.  The  company  di.scontinued  the 
rack  distribution  last  January,  when  the  Ioq] 
director  of  wages  and  hours  sought  to  have  the 
men  classified  as  “employes”  under  the  definition 
of  the  Fair  I..abor  Standards  Act. 

The  court  held  first  that  the  men  were  not 
(*mployes.  but  contractors.  They  were  not 
included  in  the  group  insurance  that  the  cnnpiiv 
provided  for  its  employes.  They  were  not  earned 
on  its  books  as  employes,  received  no  .salanea 
and  therefore  did  not  come  within  the  sneii] 
>ec*urity  fiayments  made  for  its  employes. 

The  court  also  ruled  against  the  argument  tkil 
“even  though  the  plaintiffs’  particular  activitiN 
were  wholly  intrastate,  they  were  at  least  a  oof 
in  the  wheel  of  an  interstate  enterprise.  I  tlnnL 
the  contention  un.sound  as  applied  to  the  facts  ■ 
this  ca.se.  There  could  hanlly  he  a  more  pu«h 
intrastate  activity  than  the  sale  of  newspapers  ii 
a  particular  small  part  of  a  large  city,  especiak 
where  the  newspafier  is  produced  in  the  saw 
city.  If  such  an  activity  is  interstate  commeire. 
then  seemingly  the  iiewsiKiy  who  huys  ami  <*11 
these  papers  on  the  street  corner,  and  tlie  dng 
store  which  buys  and  sells  them  to  its  customm 
are  likewise  engagerl  in  interstate  commerce.  To 
extend  the  act  .so  far  .seems  plainly  to  .stretdi 
beyond  constitutional  limits  the  power  to  lepi 
late  commerce  between  the  states.  Purely  intra 
state  activities  may  not  (*on.stitutionally  he  repi 
lated  by  Congress  unless  they  have  some  s 
stantial  effect  on  interstate  commerce.” 

That  is  .sound  rea.soning.  and  in  line  with  thr 
general  trend  of  Supreim*  Court  decisions  until 
r«*c*eut  years.  The  status  of  the  ncw.sf)api*r  itself 
as  an  enterpri.se  in  interstate  c-ommerce  is  still  b 
shadow,  but  the  tenor  of  recent  ilecislons  indicat^ 
that  the  highe.st  court  regards  .some  activities  ol 
.some  newsjMqier.s  as  coming  within  the  reach  ol 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate*  commercf 
within  the  states.  Judge  Che.stnut’s  decisioii 
apiiears  to  clarify  the  situation  with  respect  to 
|K*oplc  whose  task  is  purely  local  and  which  is  not 
«*ssenlial  to  the  production  of  a  commodity  which 
is  in  interstate  commerce.  That  decision  msy 
hav’e  much  wider  implications  than  those  imme¬ 
diately  apparent. 
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A  NEW  LOW 

W  E  C.WT  CONGR.\TULATE  President  Roik 
veil  on  the  sense  of  humor  he  displayed  in 
giving  a  .second  hand  award  of  the  (icrnian  Iron 
Cross  to  John  O’Donnell,  \Va.shinglon  corresiiond- 
ent  of  the  Xeir  York  Daily  News.  The  act  itsdl 
and  the  manner  of  its  jvcrformance  reflect  no 
credit  u|>on  the  President,  ami  the  incident  which 
apparently  prov'oked  it  was  not  worthy  of  notice 
hy  a  man  who  la-ars  the  heavie.st  responsibilitie 
of  any  individual  in  today’s  world. 

Presumably,  the  “award”  was  made  on  the 
theory  that  O  Donnell’s  writing  gave  ai<l  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  enemy — although  it  is  hani  to  .see  ho» 
a  humorous  yarn  alaiut  two  former  W’a.shingtoc 
corres|x)ndents  now  in  iKUidon  could  help  Dr 
GncblK*l.s. 

The  story  irritated*  every  new.Npa|KTnian  «hc 
read  it.  and  it  marks  a  new  low  in  the  Pre.sidcnt* 
relations  with  news|iai>crs.  Unnecessary 
unwarranted  hy  all  the  known  circumstances,  t^ 
stunt  can  only  Ik*  a.scrilKnl  to  the  nervou.s  str»m 
midcr  whicit  Mr.  Rmisevclt  is  working. 
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qHN  P-  SCRIPPS,  publisher  of  a 
poup  of  California  newspapers,  is 
[^operating  from  an  emergency  op¬ 
tion  for  ap- 
endicitis  in 
k»  Percy  Hospital, 

Diego, 
cripps  publish- 
!  newspapers  in 
lading.  V  e  n  - 
jra,  Watson- 
ilie  and  San 
,uis  Obispo  and 
aintains  his 
and  office 
-  San  Diego, 
garry  G.  Stod- 
jard,  president 
f  the  Worcester 

jlass.)  Telegram  Publishing  Co.: 


fieorge  F.  Booth,  editor  and  publisher 
the  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette, 
■nd  Ayton  F.  Smith,  news  editor  of 
pc  Gazette,  have  been  named  by 
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lajor  William  A.  Bennett  as  mem- 
tn  of  the  sponsoring  committee  for 
:e  “Buy  a  Bomber”  committee  to  be 
jiducted  in  Worcester. 

Fitd  I.  Archibald,  publisher  of  the 
ijboxy  (N.  Y.)  Times- Union,  and  A. 
McDonald,  general  manager  of  the 
I’bcny  Knickerbocker  News,  were 
:embers  of  the  arrangements  com- 
;ttee  lor  Albany’s  Dec.  21  farewell 
jicheon  to  former  Governor  Herbert 
L  Lehman,  now  U.  S.  director  of  for- 
^  relief  and  rehabilitation.  The 
jcheon  was  sponsored  by  the  Cham- 
tr  of  Commerce. 

Charles  F.  Renich,  editor  and  pub- 
jber  of  the  Woodcock  (Ill.)  Daily 
Vuiiiel.  was  honored  Dec.  10  by 
i)  leading  business  men  at  a  dinner 
:  the  Elks  Club  in  Woodstock.  They 
d.n«i  Mr.  Renich  the  “number  one 
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C.  G.  Dunn,  publisher,  Quebec 
'.micle-Telegraph,  was  one  of  the 
ijtbec  delegates  to  a  recent  Conserv- 
ive  convention  held  in  Winnipeg,  for 
purpose  of  selecting  a  Dominion- 
ide  chief. 


In  The  Business  Office 


i.y?0LD  M.  EVANS,  business  and 
circulation  manager  of  the  Athol 
Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  resigned, 
iis  present  plans  are  indefinite,  he 
-id,  but  he  will  remain  in  Athol. 

Karl  Hoffman,  advertising  manager 
i  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald  for 
e  past  10  years,  has  resigned  to  join 
le  staff  of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph. 
Betty  Martin,  member  of  the  Green- 
dle  (S.  C,)  News-Piedmont  adver- 
staff  and  author  of  the  column 
Betty  Writes  of  Shops  and  Things,” 
is  been  appointed  by  Sgts.  Dwight 
■reeman  and  John  Mullenburg  of  the 
eal  Army  recruiting  office  as  volun- 
eer  recruiter  for  the  Woman’s  Army 
'•iixiliary  Corps  in  the  Greenville  area. 
Clarence  Dufek.  affiliated  with  the 
dvertising  staffs  of  the  Manitowoc 
®is.)  Herald-Times  and  the  Two 
‘'■ffM  Reporter  lor  the  past  13  years. 

resigned  to  become  associated 
*'ith  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times 
dv'ertising  department.  He  takes  over 
^counts  formerly  handled  by  Godfrey 
■f%rs,  who  recently  entered  military 
■ervice, 

George  Werne,  of  the  Memphis 
'enn.)  Publishing  Co.  business  of- 
■fc-  and  Mrs.  Werne  are  the  parents 
i  their  first  child,  a  daughter,  born 
"  Methodist  Hospital. 

,®*y  McCarney,  advertising  manager 
‘the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times, 
aihington  Square,  Philadelphia,  has 
^  named  eastern  representative  of 


the  Catholic  Universe  Bulletin,  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  the  Catholic  Chronicle,  To¬ 
ledo.  Mr.  McCamey  has  served  on 
the  Philadelphia  Record  and  the 
Ledger  as  well  as  having  been  New 
York  representative  for  nine  years  on 
the  Inquirer  selling  rotogravure.  He 
also  spent  some  time  in  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram. 

Miss  Virginia  D.  Whitaker,  for  the 
past  two  years  a  solicitor  on  the  local 
advertising  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  for  the  Oppenheim,  Collins 
&  Co.  specialty  store  there. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


PAT  FRA^  NE,  well  known  sports 

editor  on  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  for  years  and  more  recently 
executive  secretary  of  the  San  Fran- 
eisco-Oakland  Newspapier  Guild,  has 
joined  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
staff  as  a  general  assignment  man. 
Another  new  addition  to  the  Chronicle 
is  Stuart  Welch,  formerly  with  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  a 
brother  of  Doug  Welch,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  humorist.  Leaving  the 
Chronicle  to  engage  in  war  work  is 
Warren  Goodrich,  artist,  who  orig¬ 
inated  the  paper’s  feature,  “Animal 
Crackers.”  He  will  do  a  series  of 
“safety”  posters  for  the  Joshua  Henry 
Iron  Works  at  San  Francisco. 

Tom  Laird,  sports  editor  on  the  San 
Francisco  News  for  many  years  and  a 
West  Coast  authority  on  boxing  and 
baseball  for  more  than  three  decades, 
has  resigned  as  of  Jan.  1,  to  go  into 
business  for  himself  at  Sacramento. 
Cal.  However,  it  is  reported  that  he 
will  continue  to  do  a  sports  column 
for  the  News.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  Bud  Spencer,  spiorts  writer  on  the 
News  who  was  a  quarter-mile  cham¬ 
pion  during  his  college  days  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

Eugene  H.  Brown  has  resigned 
as  news  editor  of  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  to  become 
information  officer  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Verne  Scoggins,  political  editor  of 
the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record,  has  been 
retained  by  California  Governor-elect 
Earl  Warren  as  a  secretary  in 
charge  of  official  public  relations  after 
Jan.  4. 

Mort  Donoghue,  San  Francisco  itnd 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  newspaperman,  has 
joined  the  San  Francisco  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  With 
Chris  Lykke,  formerly  of  the  San 
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KNOWING 


W.  LEE  COX  has  set  up  a  record  for 

classified  advertising  managers  to 
shoot  at:  He  has  had  72  consecutive 
months  of  in¬ 
creased  business, 
in  the  face  of  five 
rate  increases. 

Now  classified 
manager  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.) 

Press,  the  Mobile 
Register,  and  the 
Sunday  Mobile 
Press  Register. 

Cox’s  record  is: 

Press,  Register 
and  Press  Regis¬ 
ter.  12  months, 
with  one  rate 
hike;  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail, 
35  months,  with  two  price  raises; 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent-Tele¬ 
gram,  25  months,  with  two  rate  in¬ 
creases. 

Before  going  to  Clarksburg.  Cox 
was  a  classified  salesman  with  the  old 
Akron  Times-Press,  where,  in  the  face 
of  tough  opposition  he  set  a  record, 
signing  up  43  three- line  daily  contracts 
in  a  30-day  period.  Thirty-five  years 
old.  Cox  was  store  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  before 
he  went  to  the  Times-Press.  Before 
that  he  was  in  the  army,  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Commercial  News  and  the 
old  Press- Democrat  in  his  native 
Danville,  Ill.  Cox  is  married,  has  a 
small  daughter.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Classified  Advertising 
Managers’  Association. 


Francisco  News,  he  will  handle  OPA 
public  relations. 

James  P.  Rosemond,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  was 
honored  at  the  editorial  department 
Christmas  party  recently  marking  his 
20th  year  with  the  paper.  The  staff 
gave  him  a  traveling  bag. 

Alex  Dreier,  London  NBC  corre¬ 
spondent.  has  returned  to  Chicago  to 
resume  "Skelly  News  Comment”  over 
the  NBC  network. 

L.  M.  (Monty)  Monfort  has  re¬ 
entered  newspaper  work  as  a  legis¬ 
lative  writer  for  the  Sacramento  (Cal.) 
Bee.  Prior  to  his  retirement  several 
years  ago.  Monfort  was  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Bee,  the  Capitol 
News  Bureau  of  Sacramento.  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  and  ntwspa- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


HEWS  PRODUCING  Columns  . . . 


:  CAPITOL  STUFF 

...  John  O'Donnell 

j 

Fucliuil.  liurilJiitting,  inside  informa- 
I  lion  of  the  Capitol  City  ...  of  its 

!  lawmakers,  lobbyists,  government 

I  bureaus,  busybodies  and  general  in- 

I  babilants.  By  an  experienced  repor¬ 

ter  who  know  bis  “beat”  and  pulls 
I  no  punches! 

BROADWAY  ...  Don  Walker 

,  Intimate  items,  buinaii  interest  and 

humorous  notes  about  the  nation’s 
I  MAIN  STREET.  By  a  reporter  who 

j  in  .5  years  has  produced  more  first 

news  beats  than  any  other  columnist 


LITTLE  OLD  NEW  YORK 

...  Ed  Sullivan 

The  next  thing  to  a  personally -con- 
ihicied  tour  of  the  most  fascinating 
city  in  the  world  .  .  .  from  the  Bat¬ 
tery  to  the  Bronx,  with  a  native  New 
^Orker  and  veteran  reporter  for 
your  guide! 

HOLLYWOOD 

.  .  .  Heddo  Hopper 

For  the  real,  revealing,  insiile  story 
about  the  reel  folks  .  .  .  the  farts 
and  humor,  introduce  your  readers 
to  Heddu  Hopper-  Hollywood’s  only 
m  tress-folii ni nist '. 

.  .  .  For  particulars  &  price — WIRE 
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pers  in  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu. 

Clark  Porteous,  Memphis  (Term.) 
Press-Scimitar  reporter,  and  Mrs. 
Porteous.  formerly  Eliazbeth  Colling, 
ex-reporter  on  that  paper,  are  the 
parents  of  their  first  child,  Catherine 
Plaisance  Porteous,  bom  at  Baptist 
Hospital  Dec.  12. 

William  L.  Stone,  formerly  with  the 
Fairchild  Publications  and  before  that 
with  several  daily  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Iowa,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald. 

Richard  S.  Woodbury,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Sunday 
Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Woodbury  are  the 
parents  of  a  girl,  named  Susan,  their 
second  child. 

Miss  Frances  Townsend,  member  of 
the  society  staff  of  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has 
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been  named  society  editor  of  the  two 
papers,  succeeding  Mrs.  Ruth  Meister 
Weimer,  who  resigned  to  be  married. 

Fred  H.  Grove,  who  left  the  staff 
of  the  Shawuee  (Okla.)  News  and  Star 
to  become  sports  editor  of  the  Valley 
Morning  Star,  Harlingen,  Tex.,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  be  city  editor  of  the  Evening 
Star. 

Charles  Mivelle-Deschenes.  sports 
editor,  Quebec  L’Action  Catholique, 
has  been  appointed  liaison  officer  for 
the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  Quebec 
district. 

Nate  L.  Silberberg,  veteran  Western 
New  York  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has  resigned  to  enter  law 
practice  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  Richards,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar  reporter,  is  joining  the 
United  Press  to  begin  training  as  a 
war  correspondent.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  novel,  “I  Can  Lick  Seven,”  and 
his  .short  stories  have  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier’s  and 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

W.  Hugh  McWhorter,  managing 
editor,  DeKalb  (Ga.)  New  Era,  has 
announced  his  candidacy  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  C.  M.  Candler  as 
DeKalb  County  I'eprcsentative  in  the 
State  legislature. 

John  K.  Minnoch.  sports  editor  of 
the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder,  has 
become  sports  editor  of  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Journal. 

Jack  Morris  of  Athens,  Ga.,  has  been 
named  assistant  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Morris,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  went  from  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  subsequently  became 
associated  with  the  Times. 

George  A.  Mann,  in  charge  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  News 
Bureau  and  formerly  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
has  been  named  manager  of  OWI  for 
the  Wisconsin  area  in  charge  of  both 
domestic  and  overseas  branches.  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Meyer,  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  editorial  staff,  Madison, 
for  the  last  five  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  information  officer  on  the 
Wisconsin  OWI  staff  in  Milwaukee. 

.\shton  Stevens.  Chicago  Herald- 
.Ainerican  dean  of  drama  critics,  and 
Ben  Bernie,  the  “Old  Maestro,”  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  banjo-violin  duet,  or  duel, 
on  the  Wrigley  war  workers  broad¬ 
cast  over  CBS,  Dec.  18.  Stevens,  out¬ 
spoken  champion  of  the  banjo,  spoke 
in  behalf  of  his  favorite  musical  in¬ 
strument,  while  Bemie  stated  his  case 
for  the  violin. 

Clifford  A.  Shaw,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald,  has  joined  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  as  city 
editor. 

Edward  F.  Donohoe.  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Kitchener 
(Ont.)  Daily  Record  since  1920,  and 
formerly  night  editor  of  the  old  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Argus,  has  been  appointed 
Surrogate  Court  registrar  at  Kitchener. 

John  W.  Cannon,  member  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  staff 
for  18  years  with  the  exception  of  18 
months  spent  with  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  in  1926-27,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star. 

Robert  L.  Syman,  formerly  with  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times;  Joe  Singer, 
former  San  Francisco  Examiner  re¬ 
porter,  and  Sam  Schnitzer,  formerly 
in  the  sports  department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  have  joined  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer. 

Robert  B.  Sibley,  aviation  editor  of 
the  Boston  Traveler,  has  received  a 
commission  as  captain  in  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol. 

John  J.  Mullan,  Jr.,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  has  been  named  acting 
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registrar  of  deeds  of  Worcester  County 
in  the  absence  of  the  registrar,  who 
has  been  called  into  service  with  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Miss  Priscilla  T.  Campbell,  who  has 
been  editor  of  the  social  pages  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  for  several  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  copy  writing  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  press  department  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  New 
York. 

James  H.  Giulfoyle,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette,  who  has  been  critic¬ 
ally  ill  several  weeks  in  the  hospital, 
has  returned  home. 

Russell  Rhodes,  fire  insurance  edi¬ 
tor  and  feature  writer  of  the  Weekly 
Underwriter,  insurance  newspaper. 
New  York  City,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  American  Agency  Bulle¬ 
tin,  official  publication  of  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents.  Mr. 
Rhodes  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Hartford  Courant. 
He  later  was  on  the  Hartford  Times. 
New  Haven  Register  and  New  York 
papers. 

Jean  Dinkelacker,  for  the  last  12 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times- 
News,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bil¬ 
lings  Gazette. 

Paul  J.  Malone,  deskman  and  feature 
writer  of  the  Billings  Gazette,  recently 
resigned  his  position  to  join  the  FBI 
in  Washington.  D.  C. 


With  The  Colors 


JOHN  D.  DENISON,  JR.,  for  the  past 

year  assigned  to  the  development  of 
new  business  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  to  accept  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve. 
For  the  eight  years  prior  to  joining 
the  Free  Press  staff,  Lieut.  Denison 
was  associated  with  the  Philadelphia 
Record  where  he  served  as  classified 
manager,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Dudley  Lindner,  formerly  reporter 
and  columnist  on  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  and  with  the  Rodney 
Boone  Organization,  is  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  with  the  Transport  Division, 
temporarily  stationed  at  Wilmington. 
Cal.  He  is  the  son  of  Clarence  R. 
Lindner,  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner. 

John  R.  Hood,  general  manager  of 
the  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  has  been 
commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  and  ordered  to  report  for  duty 
at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Keyes  Beech,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
Journal  Sunday  desk  writer,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Marines.  After  basic 
training  at  Parris  Island,  he  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  combat  correspondent  train¬ 
ing. 

Eldon  Morgan,  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  artist,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Army.  Just  prior  to  his  induction  a 
daughter  was  bom  to  him  and  Mrs. 
Morgan. 

Pat  Daniels,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Galveston  News,  has  been  made 
staff  sergeant  and  is  now  editor  of 
The  Trainer,  Army  publication  at 
Camp  Wallace,  near  Galveston.  He 
.succeeded  Kirk  Hill,  former  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Galveston  Tribune,  who 
became  a  second  lieutenant  and  was 
transferred  to  Camp  Maxey,  near 
Paris,  Tex.,  where  he  is  connected 
with  the  public  relations  office. 

Byron  Isrealson,  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  city  staff,  has  been  called 
up  for  service  and  leaves  Dec.  30  for 
Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

John  F.  Rogers,  formerly  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  edi¬ 


torial  staff,  has  been  promoted  to  ttJF 
sergeant  with  the  Army  Air 
at  Keesler  Field,  Miss. 


Myron  Calandra,  Buffalo  Evtu^ 
News  copy  boy,  has  joined  Ihe^ 
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D.  Vance  Pallet,  formerly  on  ^ 
editorial  staff  of  the  Boise  (I4 
Capitol-News,  is  assigned  to  the  ne*^ 
radio  section  of  the  public  relations 
office  at  McClellan  field.  Sacramoto 
Cal. 
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W.  Francis  Sheehey,  reporte 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  Newt  hx 
been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  de 
Army  Air  Forces  at  Lubbock,  Teas 
Max  L.  Marple,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Pawhuska  (Okla.)  Daily  Jo^. 
nal-Capital,  has  been  commissiuieij 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  sent  to 
sei-vice  in  North  Africa. 
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Pvt.  David  Dayton  Blair,  fonner 
reporter  on  the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Doiy 
Leader,  is  taking  a  special  course « 
the  Lockheed-Vega  Service  S<4v.t,i 
Burbank,  Cal. 

Floyd  Gibson,  former  sports  editor 
on  the  Clinton  (Okla.)  Doily  New. 
has  been  inducted  into  the  armed 
services. 

Major  Richard  H.  Ryan,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Petenbw} 
(Va.)  Progress-Index  and  at  one  time 
in  the  advertising  department  of  tb 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  Iw 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieo- 
tenant-colonel  in  the  Air  Force. 

Roy  Graham,  sport  and  telegrapr, 
editor,  Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning  Nem. 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Army  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Cedric  Parker,  for  the  past  14  years 
reporter  and  photographer  on  tbe 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  has 
been  sworn  in  at  the  Chicago  naval 
recruiting  station  as  a  boatswain’s 
mate  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

First  Lieut.  James  Shands,  former 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-JoumI 
employe,  has  been  reported  by  the 
International  Red  Cross  as  a  Japanese 
government  prisoner  of  war.  He  wa> 
in  the  Philippines  at  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor.  On 
May  28  he  was  listed  as  “missing  in 
actiem.” 

First  Lieut.  Allen  Owens  Wood 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-JowMl 
staff  photographer,  has  been  reported 
by  the  International  Red  Cross  as  1 
Japanese  prisoner  of  war.  Lieut 
Wood  was  seriously  wounded  by  nu- 
chine  gun  fire  on  Bataan  last  Jaa  3 
On  May  20  he  was  reported  missing 
in  action. 

John  W.  Schupp,  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  was  inducted  into 
the  Army  Dec.  17. 

Major  O.  N.  Taylor,  formerly  night 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Timet  and 
now  public  relations  officer  in  the  6th 
Service  Command,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  General  Staff  Corps. 
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Wedding  Bells 


ELEANOR  BAYNE,  former  sodet) 

editor  of  the  Manitowoc  (Wis.' 
Herald-Times,  and  daughter  of  tk 
publisher  of  that  paper,  was  married 
Dec.  21  in  the  Little  Church  Around 
the  Corner,  New  York,  to  Corpo™ 
Louis  Fandrick  of  the  Signal  Corps 
and  former  photographer  on  the  Her¬ 
ald-Times.  Mrs.  Fandrick  r®**”*^ 
has  been  society  editor  of  the  Newtn 
Star-Ledger  and  after  her  honeym^ 
will  be  associated  with  the  society  ^ 
partment  of  the  Staten  Island  (ILy:’ 
Advance  near  where  her  husband  e 
stationed. 

Miss  Virginia  Dale  Gurley,  Davtc 
(O.)  Herald  reporter,  and  Ernest  Ben- 
net  Meynard,  Jr.,  of  Dayton,  wen 
married  Dec.  19. 
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EiPA  Weighs  Plan 
0  Aid  Advertising 
pd  Civilian  Sales 

Idea  Pennits  Purchases  Now 
With  Certificates,  and 
Delivery  Alter  War  Ends 

fisBiNGTON,  Dec.  22 — A  plan  which 
Muld  encourage  advertising  and  sale 
^  civilian  household  goods,  for  de- 
jffry  after  the  war  has  ended,  is  be- 
considered  by  the  Ofiice  of  Price 
j^ijministration. 

I  genry  J.  Kaiser  of  ship  construc- 
XD  fame,  broached  the  subject  at  the 
ast  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
jjn  of  Manufacturers  and  got  it 
jofnal  publicity,  but  as  a  matter  of 
jet  OPA  had  bron  working  on  it  for 
jcveral  months  before  the  Kaiser 
^leech  was  made. 

Type  of  iRftolliiiemt  Sellimg 
_  A  type  of  installment  selling,  the 
Lea  is  to  permit  householders  to 
l^ct  for  delivery  of  larger  items 
P  household  fuinishings  usually 
Bought  on  the  deferred  payment  plan, 
ind  to  receive  certificates  in  lieu  of 
aerchandise.  Retailers  or  other  dis- 
ributors  customarily  engaged  in  this 
ield,  would  be  permitted  to  profit  of 
Ewt  sue  per  cent,  finance  companies 
E^d  be  allowed  to  enter  the  field 
liith  a  ceiling  on  their  fees,  and  the 
"nited  States  Treasury  would  ^  the 
actual  repository  of  cash  paid  in. 

, titer  the  war,  the  Treasury  would 
pay  the  manufacturer,  who,  in  turn 
fould  make  delivery. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  plan  are 
diimed  to  be  numerous.  It  would 
teep  thousands  of  retailers  in  busi¬ 
es  during  die  war  period;  selling  in 
.competitive  market,  it  would  rein¬ 
state  a  type  of  advertising  largely 
dropped  since  production  for  civilian 
jses  was  curtaUed;  it  would  give  the 
Treasury  working  funds  for  war  uses; 
would  build  up  a  backlog  of  orders 
hat  would  cushion  the  impact  of  sud- 
ten  diangeover  from  military  to 
iomestic  production. 

There  has  been  no  official  announce- 
wnt  from  OPA  but  the  idea  is  re- 
Xrted  to  have  powerful  supporters 
here. 

w 

Herald  &  loumcd  Shift 
Executives  in  Dayton 

Dayton,  O.,  Dec.  22— The  Dayton 
derald  Publishing  Co.  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  general  realignment  of  the 
aecuthres  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Dayton  Herald  and  Journal,  effective 
day. 

The  following  assignments  were  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  Herald  and  Sxmday 
Journal-Herald;  Michael  Bradshaw, 
Herald  editorial  writer  for  three  and 
i  half  years,  named  editor;  John  S. 
Hoore.  Jr.,  who  joined  the  Herald  in 
1331  as  a  police  reporter  and  subse¬ 
quently  was  city  hall  reporter,  assis- 
'■»nt  city  editor,  Sunday  editor  and 
news  editor,  appointed  Herald  man¬ 
ning  editor;  C.  Edmund  Fisher,  who 
*®t  to  the  Herald  from  the  Harris- 
l>*rg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  two  years  ago 
^recently  was  named  the  Journal’s 
dty  editor,  appointed  city  editor  of 
D*  Herald:  Gene  Moore,  who  was 
vith  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  12  years 
■Old  has  been  city  editor  of  the  Herald, 
named  its  news  editor;  AJ  Clark,  with 
’•lit  Herald  three  years,  named  sports 
editor;  and  Alvan  Rosensweet,  named 
^®day  editor, 

Hew  assignments  for  the  Journal 
Earl  Eastwood,  Herald  news  edi- 
and  formerly  with  the  Philadelphia 
^"hfic  Ledger  as  editorial  writer. 


named  the  Journal's  managing  editor; 
Don  Flesher,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Herald  and  previously  with  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  appointed 
Journal  city  e^tor,  and  Robert 
Mitchell,  named  sports  editor. 

Dwight  Young,  editor  in  chief  of 
both  papers  for  15  years,  continues  in 
that  capacity.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  H.  L.  Fairfield,  executive 
vice-president  and  publisher,  who  has 
served  in  the  latter  capacity  since  Sep¬ 
tember  when  he  took  over  the  position 
to  enable  Major  L.  B.  Rock,  owner  and 
publisher,  to  enter  the  Marine  Coips. 
Fairfield  was  formerly  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

MAGAZINE  CAMPAIGN 

An  extensive  advertising  campaign 
designed  to  stimulate  public  participa¬ 
tion  in  war  activities  on  the  homefront 
will  be  sponsored  cooperatively  by 
national  magazines  beginning  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  National  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  announced  this  week.  In  a 
letter  to  more  than  350  periodical  pub¬ 
lishers  the  association  outlined  details 
of  the  campaign  developed  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  through  the  Advertising  Council 
and  made  available  to  the  government 
as  a  direct  war  contribution  by  maga¬ 
zines.  Fifteen  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  contributed  their  creative  ser¬ 
vices,  with  production  facilities  do¬ 
nated  by  typographers,  photoengrav¬ 
ers  and  electrotypers.  Objective  is 
one  page  in  every  issue  of  monthlies 
and  two  pages  a  month  in  weekly 
magazines. 

■ 

Albany  Murder  Solved 
U.P,  Man's  Work 


By 


While  two  Albany,  N.  \ .  newspapers, 
the  Knickerbocker  News  and  Times- 
Union,  debated  which  one  really 
solved  the  baffling  Canastota  murder 
mystery  this  week,  Henry  Matteo  of 
the  United  Press  bureau  kept  mum 
and  just  smiled. 

Modest  Matteo  is  the  one  to  whom 
the  credit  belongs,  according  to 
Jerome  H.  Walker,  city  editor  of  the 
News. 

For  it  was  Matteo  who  brought 
in  a  copy  of  a  morgue  picture  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  Syracuse  newspaper  and 
made  possible  a  check  on  the  identity 
of  the  woman  hammer  victim. 

News  reporters  showed  this  picture 
around  in  beauty  parlors  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  woman’s  probable  identity 
as  a  prelude  to  the  Times-Union’s  gar¬ 
gantuan  task  of  checking  scores  of 
optometrists  to  compare  data  on  the 
woman's  .spectacles.  The  'Hmes- 
Union's  stunt,  according  to  authorities, 
rounded  out  the  identification  which 
finally  led  to  murder  charges  against 
two  persons. 

As  for  his  part  in  solving  the  mys¬ 
tery,  Matteo  said:  “I  don’t  want  any 
glory.  I'm  just  interested  in  crime 
stories.” 

■ 

Paper  Crisis  Suspends 
"Parade's  Weekly" 

Parade’s  Weekly  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  in  order  to  conserve  paper  for 
its  parent  publication.  Parade,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
George  B.  Sadler,  vice-president  and 
advertising  director  of  the  five  cent 
Marshall  Field  magazine  which  has 
been  sold  on  newsstands  in  cities 
where  Parade  is  not  circulated  as  a 
Saturday  or  Sunday  supplement.  The 
Dec.  24  issue  of  Parade’s  Weekly  was 
the  last. 

“Our  inventory  as  related  to  the 
anticipated  .supply  of  paper  will  not 
permit  us  to  expand  the  circulation  of 
Parade’s  Weekly  on  the  new.sstands 
as  planned.”  Mr.  Sadler  informed  ad¬ 


vertisers  and  agencies.  "Therefore, 
in  order  to  conserve  paper  for  Par¬ 
ade,  our  supplement,  we  deem  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  suspend  Parade’s  Weekly 
until  the  paper  outlook  becomes  more 
favorable. 

“The  circulation  of  Parade’s  Weekly 
has  averaged  100,000  per  week  and 
because  this  circulation  was  offered 
as  a  bonus  to  Parade  advertisers,  we 
will  make  adjustments  to  advertisers 
with  orders  now  on  the  books,  so  they 
will  receive  the  benefits  of  a  bonus, 
until  we  announce  additional  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  equal  to  that  of 
Parade’s  Weekly.” 

■ 

Stage  Free  Eats  for 
Service  Men 

Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  Dec.  25 — The  great¬ 
est  free  eating  bout  in  Buffalo’s  his¬ 
tory  was  staged  today  when  the 
Courier-Express  put  on  a  continuous 
party  from  noon  until  midnight  at 
the  Lafayette  Hotel  for  all  members 
of  the  armed  services  in  uniform. 

Elvery  inch  of  eating  space  in  the 
big  hotel  was  taken  over  by  the  news¬ 
paper  and  everything  was  free  for 
the  honor  guests.  The  public  was 
admitted  towards  the  end  of  festivi¬ 
ties  to  provide  a  gala  closing  for  the 
service  men’s  holiday. 

The  expensive  party  was  financed 
by  a  vaudeville  show,  staged  in  Buf¬ 
falo’s  huge  Memorial  Auditorium  on 
Pearl  Harbor  Day  and  rated  a  triiunph 
in  newspaper  promotion. 

Under  the  direction  of  James  C. 
Kennedy,  promotion  manager  of  the 
C-E,  the  Pearl  Harbor  show  drew 
14,618  paying  customers,  the  greatest 
crowd  ever  seated  in  the  hall.  Re¬ 
ceipts  amounted  to  $22,000,  also  a  new 
one-day  record  for  Uie  auditorium. 

Before  throwing  today’s  big  party, 
the  Courier-Express  had  provide 
numerous  turkeys  for  dinners  for  ser¬ 
vice  men  at  their  own  quarters.  In 
addition,  the  paper  drew  on  its  own 
funds  to  distribute  sufficient  toys  to 
provide  a  merry  Christmas  for  all 
children  in  hospitals,  orphanages  and 
other  institutions. 

U.  S.  Asks  AFA  Aid 
In  War  Ad  Work 

Impressed  with  the  work  of  the  War 
Advertising  Committee  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America  and  its 
affiliated  clubs,  the  CXTD  and  the  OWI 
have  asked  the  Federation  to  extend 
its  war  advertising  organization  to 
communities  not  served  by  the  AFA's 
in-iinber  ad  clubs. 

Two  hundred  key  cities  have  been 
.selected  as  a  starter  in  the  extension 
of  the  War  Advertising  Campaign, 
an  AFA  Bulletin  announced  this 
week.  In  cities  where  there  are  no  ad 
clubs  through  which  to  function,  lead¬ 
ing  ad  men  and  women  in  industry, 
agencies,  newspapers,  radio  and  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  will  be  called  together  to 
pool  their  talents  in  the  promotion  of 
the  various  war  projects  of  their  com¬ 
munities. 

The  campaign  for  expanded  or- 
'-lanization  will  be  inaugurated  next 
year,  with  complete  organization  by 
March  1  as  its  goal.  The  cooperation 
of  the  eXTD  and  the  OWI  and  their 
field  forces,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Advertising  Council,  has  been  prom¬ 
ised. 

■ 

NEWS  FOR  SERVICE  MEN 

As  a  means  of  letting  47  former  staff 
members  now  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  know  the  news  about  each 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve 
as  a  medium  for  “best  wishes”  from 
the  "gang  at  the  office,”  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Post-Enquirer  has  inaugurated 
a  monthly  bulletin,  which  is  sent  to 
the  men  in  the  field — “wherever  they 
may  be.” 


Goss  Names  Corlett 
President,  Riggs  G.  M. 

Robert  C.  Corlett  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  at  the  annual  meeting 
o  f  stockholders 
last  week.  Mr. 

Corlett,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm 
for  24  years,  has 
been  serving  as 
executive  vice- 
president  for  the 
last  few  months, 
following  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Brueshaber. 

J  oseph  A. 

Riggs,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  has  been 
named  general 
manager  of  the  Goss  company.  Fred 
G.  Tuttle,  controller,  and  Curtis  S. 
Crafts,  secretary,  were  continued  in 
office.  Mr.  Corlett  will  continue  to 
hold  the  position  of  treasurer.  He  is 
also  a  director  of  Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.  of  England,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Corlett,  48  years  old,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  en¬ 
gineering  school.  He  start^  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Goss 
company  and  progressed  ffirough  the 
sales  depaitment,  becoming  sales  man¬ 
ager.  During  his  period  of  service. 
Mr.  Corlett  also  has  been  secretary 
and  vice-president  of  the  company. 

The  Goss  company  is  now  a  prime 
contractor  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
98%  of  its  business  has  been  war 
work.  The  1,400  employes  and  the 
firm  have  been  cited  five  times  for 
special  production  honors  by  the  Navy 
Department. 

Press  Chief  Wins 
Fight  for  Information 

Washington,  Dec.  21 — Because  an 
informational  aide  and  a  government 
official  could  not  agree  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  written  into  the  order,  the 
freezing  of  gasoline  ration  coupons 
was  not  announced  until  hours  after 
originally  planned. 

Robert  W.  Horton,  former  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  reporter,  and 
Ralph  K.  Davies,  deputy  petroleum 
administrator,  disagre^  as  to  the  form 
of  announcement  to  be  made  and  re¬ 
porters  waited  through  the  night  for 
the  flash  that  permitted  the  story  to 
be  published.  Horton,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  information  for  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  was  shifted  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Administration  when 
Elmer  Davis  took  over  control  of  gov¬ 
ernment  press  relations. 

Horton  held  out  for  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  explaining  the  need  for  the 
drastic  step,  whereas  Davies  con¬ 
tended  the  bare  order  was  suffi¬ 
cient. 

WINS  PAYROLL  FLAG 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph  on 
Dec.  15  became  the  first  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  to  earn  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment’s  “Minute  Man”  Flag  for 
better  than  90%  employe  participation 
in  payroll  deduction  for  ^nds.  Alaji 
F.  Clark,  deputy  state  administrator 
of  the  war  savings  .staff,  presented  the 
flag  which  was  accepted  by  Harry  M. 
Bitner,  publisher,  on  behalf  of  the 
employes.  K  D.  Becker  busine.ss  man¬ 
ager,  reported  95.5%  of  all  employes 
are  now  enrolled  in  the  payroll  de¬ 
duction  plan. 

CAMERAMEN  FROUC 

The  Chicago  Tribune  photographers 
held  their  22nd  annual  banquet,  Dec. 
19  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago. 
Thomas  L.  Johnson,  staff  cameraman 
for  many  years,  who  is  leaving  to 
.serve  in  the  Navy,  was  presented  with 
a  gift  by  his  fellow  workers. 
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By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


Mnmbn  10  in  ■  Herien 

IN  NOVEMBER,  United  States  war 
expenditures  totaled  around  six  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  By  March,  1943,  they 
may  reach  10  billion.  If  the  war  runs 
a  full  two  years  from  this  date,  our 
national  debt  will  approach  2Q0  billion 
dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  our  total 
wealth  is  about  600  billion  dollars.  If 
these  figures  are  anywhere  near  ac¬ 
curate,  we  will,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
owe  to  ourselves  and  others,  one- 
third  of  our  total  wealth. 

Last  month  the  Seciuity  Exchange 
Commission  released  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  Americans  are  now 
hoarding  from  12  to  14  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  of  their  gross  incomes. 
The  release  also  stated  that  Ameri¬ 
cans’  cash  hoardings  exceed  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 
War  Bonds  Are  Merchandise 
As  many  readers  of  this  column 
know,  this  writer  has  for  10  years  tried 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  direct  corre¬ 
lation  between  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  and  earnings.  Working  with 
three  economists  and  several  friends 
in  Wall  Street,  we  have  accumulated 
a  great  deal  of  material  which  proves 
to  us  that  sound,  well-plann^  ad¬ 
vertising.  released  frequently  in  news¬ 
papers,  will  cut  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion;  reduce  selling  costs;  and  will, 
in  a  reasonable  time — say  two  or  three 
years — ^produce  a  higher  net  for  the 
advertiser  and  larger  dividends  for 
stockholders. 

War  Bonds  and  Stamps  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  coal,  soft  drinks,  shoes  or 
any  other  article  of  merchandise.  They 
represent  a  unit  of  merchandise  that 
must  be  sold  on  its  merits,  just  like 
any  other  commodity.  Rallies,  mov¬ 
ing  picture  beauties  who  sell  bonds 
with  a  kiss  or  a  hug,  auctions  of  tin 
hats,  or  other  articles  with  a  war 
scar  on  them  are  all  right;  but.  when 
millions  of  Americans  hoard  each 
month  from  12  to  14  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  of  their  weekly  pay  checks  and 
their  total  hoarded  sum  is  almost 
twice  as  much  as  they  invest  in  War 
Bonds,  then  something  must  be  rad¬ 
ically  wrong  with  the  advertising  of 
the  product. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  for 
any  sales  manager  is  distribution.  War- 
Bonds  and  Stamps  may  now  be  bought 
on  street  comers.  You  can  buy  them 
anywhere.  So  the  old  bogey — lack 
of  distribution — is  no  problem. 

Everyone  Shonid  Boy 

England  and  Canada  have  a  very 
simple  answer  to  this  question.  They 
know  from  three  years  experience 
that  you  can’t  rely  on  the  banks  and 
a  few  large  investors  to  absorb  the 
continuous  flow  of  new  bonds  and 
stamps.  They  have  learned  that  the 
only  way  to  successfully  finance  their 
tremendous  expenditures  is  to  go 
directly  to  the  people.  Sell  them  just 
as  you  sell  them  coal,  food,  clothing, 
toothpaste  and  the  hundred  and  one 
other  items  that  they  see  advertised 
every  day. 

Follow  now  a  typical  face  value 
$100  War  Bond.  John  Smith  finds 
himself  with  $75  in  ca,.h.  His  wife 
suggests  that  they  put  it  in  a  savings 
bank.  In  a  few  places,  savings  banks 
will  give  him  2%  interest.  In  many 
places,  he  won’t  get  a  penny  in  in¬ 
terest.  As  the  weeks  pass,  he  reads 
about  different  items  of  merchandise 
that  he  may  have  wanted  for  months 
or  years.  He  knows  that  his  deposits 
are  guaranteed  up  to  $5,000.  He  can 
withdraw  his  money  any  time  he  de- 


Now  suppose  he  uses  the  $75  to 
buy  a  $100  bond  that  will  be  repaid 
in  10  years.  Suppose  he  decides  to 
hold  the  bond  to  maturity  in  1952. 

If  he  does,  he  has  made  an  immediate 
contribution  toward  heading  off  in¬ 
flation;  he  has  made  it  easier  for  oiu- 
banks  to  carry  on;  and  his  money  is 
used  by  his  government  to  finance  war 
work,  right  in  his  own  community. 

Let  the  Banks  Carry  Load 
We  are  told  by  bankers  that  the 
government  will  probably  ask  them 
to  absorb  from  20  to  30  billions  of 
bonds  in  1943.  Where  will  they  get 
the  money?  They  will  take  John 
Smith’s  $75  and  the  deposits  of  other 
John  Smiths  and  buy  the  bonds.  Of 
course,  they  can’t  use  all  of  the  $75 
because  they  are  required  to  maintain 
certain  balances  that  are  fixed  by  law. 

The  minute  the  bank  invests  $75 
in  War  Bonds,  its  surplus  account  de¬ 
creases.  The  government  uses  the 
$75  to  buy  materials.  Deposits  in¬ 
crease,  wherever  they  spend  money. 
As  deposits  increase  and  as  John 
Smith  continues  to  use  his  surplus 
earnings  for  more  merchandise  or  he 
continues  to  hoard,  inflation  moves 
ahead  in  spite  of  ceilings  or  any  other 
control  that  is  set  up. 

In  January,  1942,  more  than  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  War  Stamps  and 
Bonds  were  sold  to  consumers.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  paper  in  the  United 
States  carried  full-page  cooperative 
ads,  signed  by  local  merchants,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  professional  people. 
Syndicate  services  ground  out  full- 
page  copy  with  striking  illustrations — 
some  of  it  good,  some  of  it  not  so  good. 
Most  of  this  copy  failed  to  convince 
the  average  John  Smith  that  his  sur¬ 
plus  should  be  put  in  War  Bonds  first, 
then  if  he  had  a  few  dollars  left,  he 
could  buy  the  extra  things  he  and 
his  family  wanted. 

Lew  Inceme  Peeple  Afraid 
Millions  of  Americans  now  own  a 
bond  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
Too  many  of  them,  it  is  just  a  piece 
of  paper.  The  bond  states  in  plain 
language  just  what  it  is,  what  it  is 
worth  each  year  and  what  interest  it 
will  earn  if  held  for  10  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  two  out  of 
three  of  our  low  income  people  have 
bought  War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  Why 
have  the  other  one-third  of  these 
people  put  off  buying?  Based  on 
dozens  of  interviews,  we  believe  that 
these  people  are  (1)  afraid  to  ask 
a  banker  to  explain  just  what  they 
will  get  when  they  buy,  and  (2)  they 
still  believe  that  cash  in  a  savings 
bank  or  tucked  away  under  a  mat¬ 
tress,  is  safer. 

Newspai>er  circulations  are  now 
running  at  an  all-time  high.  We  have 
been  told  that  our  1,800  dailies  are 
now  printing  about  45,000,000  papers 
every  day.  There  are  only  34.000,000 
families  in  the  United  States.  Every 
prospect  for  a  War  Bond  or  Stamp 
sees  some  daily  newspaper  at  least 
once  each  day.  One  does  not  have  to 
be  an  advertising  ‘‘expert”  when  it 
comes  to  the  selection  of  the  medium 
for  the  advertising  of  War  Bonds  and 


More  antr!a$  in  the 
Copy  Girl  Sweep* 
stakes  entered  by 
the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette.  Left  to 
right,  Evelyn  Horak, 
L  a  V  o  n  "Bonnie" 
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Stamps.  Newspapers  can  do  the  job 
more  quickly  and  at  a  lower  net  cost 
than  any  other  medium. 

In  November,  we  discussed  this 
problem  with  a  group  of  merchants 
in  a  southern  city.  One  retailer,  the 
owner  of  a  dress  shop,  said: — “If  I 
follow  your  thinking,  you  believe  that 
we  should  urge  our  customers  to  buy 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  before  they 
buy  a  new  dress.  If  I  join  with  40 
other  merchants  and  help  pay  for  this 
advertising,  I  will  be  advertising  my¬ 
self  out  of  business.” 


NAB  Allows  "Co-ops" 
To  Use  Paid  Programs 


Washington,  Dec.  21— The  code  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  officials  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  meet¬ 
ing  here  Dec.  15  agreed  there  is  no  ob- 
jection  to  commercial  programs  qwn- 
sored  by  cooperatives  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  goods,  trade-marks,  or  ser¬ 
vices. 


Well,  let’s  take  another  look  at  the 
problem.  Suppose  the  banks  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  the  load,  suppose  the 
govenunent  decides  that  the  banks 
are  not  buying  enough  bonds.  Then 
what  happens?  The  answer  is  ob¬ 
vious — higher  taxes  for  ever>-  tax¬ 
payer. 

The  plain,  unvarnished  facts  about 
the  sale  of  more  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps  are  these.  Either  we  pitch  in 
and  help  Uncle  Sam  obtain  a  wider 
distribution  of  them,  or  we  face  in¬ 
flation  and  higher  taxes.  It  is  our 
belief,  and  most  certainly  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  England  and  Canada,  that 
a  wide  distribution  of  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps  is  the  safest  program  for  all 
of  us. 

Submit  Year's  Program 

In  three  cities,  a  continues  weekly 
schedule  has  been  sold  this  way.  The 
publisher  invited  a  hand-picked  group 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  an 
inexpensive  dinner.  At  the  meeting, 
he  had  a  representative  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department.  Practically  every 
state  now  has  a  central  office  and  a 
state  chairman  who  works  without 
salary.  In  his  office  he  has  staff  men 
and  women  who  travel  constantly. 
One  of  these  men  or  women  will  be 
glad  to  sit  in  with  the  publisher  and 
his  guests. 

After  the  representative  of  the 
Treasury  Department  or  state  office 
has  told  his  story,  the  publisher  and 
his  advertising  manager  should  sub¬ 
mit  a  full  year’s  program  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  copy  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  plenty  of  local  material 
and  color.  Use  any  of  the  syndicate 
material  that  fits  your  market;  but 
don’t  rely  on  it  exclusively.  Let  your 
reporters  write  some  of  the  copy;  get 
true  stories  of  men  and  women  who 
are  investing  more  than  10%  of  their 
earnings.  We  know  of  one  worker 
who  invests  22%  of  his  earnings  in 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 

Sign  them  up  for  a  full  year,  a 
page  a  week. 

The  time  to  start  selling  this  idea 
is — this  week. 


The  League  had  sought  to  purchas 
time  for  a  .‘series  of  15-minute  pro- 
grams  titled  "Let’s  Get  Together 
Neighbor,”  and  devoted  to  promotior 
of  the  cooperative  merchandising  sys- 
tern  as  distinguished  from  the  method 
generally  found.  NAB  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  program  involved  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  controversial  public  question 
and  was  banned  by  the  NAB  Code; 
NBC  and  CBS  found  the  program  un¬ 
acceptable  under  their  own  codes  for¬ 
bidding  use  of  facilities  to  sell  mem¬ 
berships. 

At  the  conclusion  of  today’s  meet¬ 
ing  both  sides  joined  in  a  public  state¬ 
ment  stating  the  objectives  for  which 
radio  time  shall  be  available — “for the 
purpose  of  selling  goods,  trade-mark- 
or  services  ’’ 


Newspaper  Ads  Help  ) 
To  Collect  Back  Taxes  I 


Lakeland.  Fla..  Dec.  21 — Newspaper 
advertising  is  collecting  delinquent 
taxes  for  Florida  counties  and  doine 
the  job  at  remarkably  low  cost.  State 
Comptroller  J.  M.  Lee  told  the  annual 
session  of  the  Tax  Assessors  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Florida. 


“Newspaper  advertising  of  certifi¬ 
cates  (for  delinquent  taxes)  under  the 
Highlands  county  plan  of  modernizing 
the  style  of  the  ads  is  really  selling 
the  tax  certificates  wherever  it  is  be¬ 
ing  tried,”  Lee  declared. 

The  comptroller  termed  the  low  cost 
of  the  advertising  plan  “amazing"- 
from  2  to  5%  for  collecting  what  were 
classed  as  “bad  accounts.” 


"CIRCLE  DINNER"  OFF 


NEWSPRINT  CONSUMPTION  DOWN  3.4% 


MONTREAL,  Dec.  19 — ^Total  apparent  newsprint  consumption  of  all  United 
States  newspaper  publishers  amounted  to  347,468  tons  in  November  which 
was  4,464  tons  or  1.3%  lower  than  in  November  of  last  year,  compared  with 
r  corresponding  decrease  of  3.1%  in  October.  The  cumulative  decrease  for 
the  first  11  months  of  this  year  over  last  was  3.4%.  it  is  indicated  in  the 
monthly  report  issued  by  the  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada. 


The  Inner  Circle,  an  organization 
of  New  York  political  writers,  pas' 
and  present,  voted  Dec.  16  to  forego 
its  annual  dinner,  at  which  national 
State  and  local  political  figures  are 
subjected  customarily  to  good-na¬ 
tured  lampooning  and  criticism.  At  the 
annual  meeting,  held  at  City  Hall,  the 
organization  voted  to  hold  a  stag 
dinner  at  which  a  few  national.  State 
and  city  officials  will  be  guests.  The 
meeting  re-elected  the  present  officer- 
as  follows:  J.  Murray  Davis  of  the 
World-Telegram,  president;  John  S 
Wagner,  Bronx  Home  News,  vice- 
president;  Charles  Donnelly,  WorU' 
Telegram,  treasurer,  and  Richard  F 
Maher  of  the  A.s.sociated  Press,  sec- 
! etary. 
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This  headline  and  story  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  December  9,  1942,  should  jolt 
all  of  us. 

In  these  days,  truck  drivers,  truck  operators 
and  transportation  men  generally  have  a  recog¬ 
nized  and  indispensable  war  job  to  do  .  .  and 
they  want  to  do  it! 

In  these  days,  too,  any  American  must  feel 
that  his  job  is  essential . .  or  he  will  quit  and  get 
a  job  that  is  essential. 

The  Baruch  Rubber  Report  clearly  stated 
that  trucks  must  be  kept  running,  or  we 
will  lose  the  war.  But  the  average  truck  driver 
hasn’t  read  the  Baruch  Report.  His  impression 
of  the  relative  importance  of  his  own  job  must 
come  largely  from  observations  connected  with 
his  work.  And,  frankly,  the  multiple  restrictions 
placed  on  motor  transport  don’t  give  the  driver 
reason  to  consider  his  job  very  important. 

He  knows,  for  instance,  that  his  truck  has  been 
slowed  down  to  35  miles  per  hour — war  load  or 
no  war  load — while  the  cry  is  for  greater  pro¬ 
duction. 

He  knows  that  the  production  of  Trucks  and 
Trailers  for  civilian  use  was  stopped  months  ago 
.  .  that  the  stockpile  of  vehicles  upon  which  he 
must  depend  for  replacements  is  dwindling  .  . 
and  that  little  provision  is  being  made  for  the 


building  of  the  new  Trucks  and  Trailers  which 
will  be  needed  during  the  coming  year. 

He  knows  that  his  truck,  designed  to  run  most 
efficiently  at  40  to  45  miles  per  hour,  is  deterio¬ 
rating  faster  and  wasting  rubber  and  gasoline 
while  running  at  the  enforced  slower  speed. 

He  knows  that  other  agencies  get  steel  for 
locomotives,  cars,  tracks,  ships  and  pipe¬ 
lines  —  steel  shortage  or  no  steel  shortage. 

He  knows  that,  as  Major  Meloan  states  in  the 
Free  Press  article,  bomb  sights,  ammimition, 
guns,  armor  plate  and  other  critical  items  are 
piling  up  on  loading  docks  while  he  creeps  over 
the  highways  at  35  miles  per  hour. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  many  drivers  are 
prompted  to  go  to  other  jobs  .  .  thus  increasing 
the  shortage  of  drivers  and  bringing  still  closer 
the  truck  crisis  that  perils  the  Nation? 

Motor  transport  has  been  recognized  as 
absolutely  vital,  but  unless  it  is  protected  as 
to  equipment,  operating  efficiency  and  man¬ 
power,  it  will  literally  disintegrate  .  .  and 
with  it  will  disintegrate  our  hope  of  winning 
the  war.  The  Baruch  Report  made  that 
clear.  The  Free  Press  article  confirms  it. 
And,  if  further  confirmation  is  needed,  it 
may  be  found  in  every  war  production 
center  in  America. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Equipment — Resume  production  of  Trucks  and  Trailers  for  essential  civilian  use. 
The  annual  replacement  requirements  are  now  being  studied  by  governmental  and 
transport  agencies.  These  studies  should  be  carried  through  without  delay.  Steps 
should  then  be  taken  immediately  to  provide  the  vehicles  necessary  to  maintain  our 
national  transport  capacity,  which  the  Baruch  Report  said  must  be  maintained. 

Rubber — Complete  the  synthetic  rubber  plant-construction  on  schedule,  regard¬ 
less  of  seeming  obstacles.  Steel  and  other  critical  materials  can  and  must  be  provided. 
It’s  a  Kaiser-type  job  .  .  and  it  is  possible!  The  planned  production  of  1,100,000  tons 
annually  must  materialize! 

Operating  Efficiency — Raise  highway  speed  limits  for  motor  transport  vehicles 
from  35  to  45  miles  per  hour.  The  additional  rubber  consumption  that  this  would 
entail  would  be  negligible.  In  fact,  some  transport  authorities  state  that  the  higher 
speed  would  involve  no  additional  tire  wear. 

*  Man-Power — Recognize  truck  drivers  as  the  essential  workers  which  they  are. 
Freeze  their  jobs,  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  to  stabilize  motor  transport  operation.  Grant 
them,  as  essential  workers,  all  possible  selective  service  deferment  consistent  with  the 
actual  military  needs. 

(*Thirty-six  hours  after  the  Free  Press  article  appeared,  it  was  announced  that  the  jobs  of  all 
transport  workers,  including  truck  drivers  and  mechanics,  were  to  be  frozen  in  the  Detroit  and  certain 
other  areas.  Many  sections  of  the  country  were  not  covered  by  this  ruling.) 


FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  ♦ 


Army  Unable 
toMove  Vital 
War  Goods 


Official  Says  Drivers 
Are  Being  Lost  in 
Droves;  Idle  Vehicles 
Hard  Blow  to  Detroit 


BY  FRANK  B.  tVOODFORO 

Free  Preu  8UII  Writer 

The  Nation’s  war-production 
effort,  largely  established  in  the 
Detroit  area,  is  in  danger  of 
collapse  because  of  a  serious  tie- 
up  in  the  movement  of  materials 
by  truck,  it  was  revealed  Tues¬ 
day  by  Maj.  John  H.  Meloan, 
liaison  officer  for  the  Services 
of  Supply,  in  the  labor  supply 
division. 

“The  seriousness  of  the  situation 
just  can't  be  overestimated,’*  Maj. 
Meloan  said. 

He  said  that  the  situation  was 
the  direct  result  of  a  shortage  of 
experienced  truck  drivers,  more 
than  5,500  of  whom  have  left  their 
jobs  in  recent  montha  to  enter  the 
armed  forces  or  to  take  jobs  in  war 
plants. 

5IECHANICS  GO.  TOO 
The  situation  also  has  been  made 
acute,  he  said,  because  hundreds  of 
mechanics,  who  helped  to  keep  the 
trucks  in  repair  also  have  left  t» 
take  higher-paying  war  jobs. 

“Unless  the  situation  is  quickly 
corrected,  I’m  afraid  the  mlii- 
tary  commanders  In  Ordnance 
and  the  Air  Corps  may  And  it 
necessary  to  take  dn»tic  steps.** 
MsJ.  Meloan  said.  **I  am  doing 
everything  I  can  to  prevent  thM 
situation.’* 

The  difficulty,  he  pointed  out. 
was  in  the  movement  Of  intercity 
truck  freight  rather  than  In  strictly 
local  trucking. 

■The  volume  of  vital  war  mate¬ 
rials  which  move  into  Detroit  fac¬ 
tories  by  truck  is  tremendous,”  he 
said,  "and  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  trucks  now  on  the  road  carry 
war  supplies.’* 

TROUBLE  PILES  UP 
He  exhibited  a  sheaf  of  papers 
showing  shipments  tied  up  on  load¬ 
ing  docks  in  other  production  cen¬ 
ters.  unable  to  move  into  Detroit, 
where  they  are  badly  needed. 
Among  these  supplies  were  such 
materials  as  bomb  sights.  live  am¬ 
munition,  armor  plate,  tank  tur- 
lets  and  gun  barrels. 

Maj.  Meloan  said  that  he  had 
taken  the  matter  up  with  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  and  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  in  an  effort  to  keep 
drivers  oa  their  trucks. 

CITES  IMPORTANCE 
’"The  drivers  and  men  must 
realize  that  they  are  as  important 
to  the  war  effort  in  transportation 
as  they  would  be  if  they  were 
making  bullets.’* 

One  local  company  reported  to 
him  that  its  staff  of  mechanics  had 
been  decreased  by  half.  Another 
large  automobile  company,  he  said, 
could  furnish  less  than  13  per  cent 
of  the  necessary  maintenance  man¬ 
hours  required  to  keep  its  trucks 
in  repair. 
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Negro  Paper 
Has  Writer 
In  Africa 


First  Negro  Correspondent 
Accredited  to  U.  S.  Army 
Is  Edgar  T.  Rouzeau 


The  Pittsburgh  Courier,  Negro 
weekly,  has  four  accredited  war 
correspondents  on  its  staff.  The  most 
_  active  of  these 


so  far  has  been 
Edgar  T.  Rou¬ 
zeau.  The  others 
are  J.  A.  Rogers, 
Frank  K  Bolden 
and  Randy  Dix¬ 
on.  It  is  planned 
to  send  Mr. 
Rogers  to  New 
Delhi,  India,  to 
cover  the  India- 
China  theater  of 
action  as  soon 
E.  T.  Rouzeau  permission 

can  be  obtained 
from  Laeutenant  General  Stilwcll. 


SCOTT 


force.  When  the  force  with  which  he 
traveled  reached  West  Africa  months 
ago  he  was  selected  by  other  corre¬ 
spondents  to  accompany  the  first 
soldier  to  the  African  shore. 

In  all  the  coimtries  he  has  visited, 
he  has  gone  to  bases  occupied  by 
American  Negro  troops.  From  Cairo, 
he  went  to  the  front  to  observe  the 
preparations  to  oust  Rommel  from 
Egypt  On  numerous  occasions  he 
has  gone  to  sea  with  Army  bombers 
tracking  down  submarines. 


Stowe  Praises 
Russian  Heroism 

continued  from  page  9 


Mr.  Bolden  has  been  attached  to  the 
93rd  Infantry  division  at  Fort  Hau- 
chuca  since  May,  1942.  Mr.  Dixon  is 
at  this  moment  No.  2  on  the  civilian 
priority  list  for  air  passage  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  North  Africa. 

These  men  were  accredited  through 
the  regular  War  Department  pro¬ 
cedure.  Their  assignments  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  Courier  in  con¬ 
sultation  and  cooperation  with  the 
War  Department.  The  Department 
has  been  kind  in  its  effort  to  help  the 
Courier  to  place  a  correspondent  in 
every  principal  theater  of  operation 
where  Negroes  are  serving. 

Rencoa  Covered  Middle  Eett 

Mr.  Rouzeau  left  this  coimtry  with 
a  task  force  in  May.  His  work  has 
taken  him  to  West  Africa,  the  Sudan, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Iraq,  Iran 
and  India. 

Mr.  Rouzeau  has  been  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  for 
nearly  seven  years.  During  most  of 
that  time,  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Courier’s  New  York  office. 

He  was  educated  at  Tuskagee  Insti¬ 
tute,  Alabama,  and  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.  C.  His  news¬ 
paper  career  began  with  his  father  in 
Havana,  Cuba.  His  principal  work  in 
this  coimtry  has  been  done  with  the 
Amsterdam  Star-News  in  New  York, 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  &  Guide 
and  the  Courier. 

Mr.  Rouzeau  was  accredited  in 
February,  1942.  He  was  the  first 
Negro  correspondent  to  be  accredited 
to  the  United  States  Army  in  history. 
He  was  also  first  to  travel  with  a  task 


ing  through  the  snows  of  Norway, 
eating  two  meals  in  three  days  and 
sleeping  eight  hours  in  93,  who  filed 
from  Stockholm  the  disillusioning 
story  of  why,  after  “only  four  days 
of  fighting,  nearly  half  of  the  initial 
BEF.  contingent  had  been  knocked 
out — either  killed,  wounded  or  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Germans.”  That  story 
raised  “merry  hell”  in  Elngland. 

He  later  covered  the  Balkans  with 
the  Greek  forces  in  the  mountains  of 
Albania.  After  going  to  China,  he 
exposed  racketeering  on  the  Burma 
Road.  He  also  wrote  the  first  stories 
of  the  Flying  Tigers  in  Burma  and 
was  in  Rangoon  four  days  before  it 
was  plastered  by  Jap  bombers.  He 
went  to  Russia  from  the  Far  East. 
Through  it  all,  Stowe  has  continued 
to  be  the  same  peppery  correspondent 
who  won  the  Piditzer  prize  in  1930 
for  the  best  interpretative  writing  of 
any  American  correspondent  abroad — 
winning  the  award  for  his  dispatches 
on  the  Young  reparations  program.  He 
was  then  head  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune’s  Paris  bureau. 

For  the  past  three  years  he  has 
been  in  the  thick  of  the  war,  save  for 
one  previous  visit  home  early  in  1941. 
Looking  back  on  his  hectic  journalis¬ 
tic  junket,  Stowe  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher: 

“It  hasn’t  been  easy  going,  but  one 
thing  in  my  favor  which  has  removed 
many  of  the  headaches  has  been  the 
kind  of  cooperation  I  have  received 
from  Carroll  Binder  and  the  Daily 
News.  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference 
when  you  have  understanding  editors 
back  home.” 


iiiwiPAPf  R  NEWS 


Extra  -  Hi  -  Speed”  ^ 
COLOR  PRESSES 


s  t  r  a  I  i  a 


Unit  Style  or 
Superimposed 


Fastest  Color  Presses 
in  the  World 


If  you  planning  talai  eaia 
paignt  or  are  infaratfad  ii 
fiiata  tarritoriai  raad 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


The  Dallas  News  Has,  in  Plenty-^ 


W^and 


irculalion. 


—But  They’re  NOT  the  Same! 


CARRIED  UNUSUAL  AD 

An  unusual  example  of  how  paid 
newspaper  advertising  space  can  be 
utilized  to  build  morale  and  express 
appreciation  to  an  entire  community 
appeared  recently  in  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  Columbus,  when  the  local 
Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  took 
a  full-page  ad  to  thank  all  subscribers 
to  the  China  Relief  Drive. 


•  Til*  only  journal  giving  Nm 
nows  of  advortitort,  advarii* 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
eommarcial  broadcasting  la 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaalaad 


Newspaper  subscriptions  are  tickets 
to  the  concert — not  the  actual,  live  ap¬ 
preciative  audience  itself.  It’s  one 
thing  to  put  out  tickets . . .  and  another 
to  get  people  to  come,  see,  applaud. 


I 


Ask  any  seasoned  stage  performer. 


It’s  your  concert — ^you’ve  hired  the 
hall  when  you  advertise.  Results  de¬ 
pend  on  having  people — the  kind  of 
people  you  have,  and  the  frame  of 
mind  they’re  in. 


r 

I 


For  the  price  of  a  few  cokes  a  week, 
anyone  can  take  a  newspaper.  But, 
bear  in  mind,  a  newspaper  will  in¬ 
variably  draw  and  hold  a  reader 
clientele  that’s  like  itself.  You  can 
look  over  a  newspaper  and  pre-judge 
its  readers. 


The  quality  of  editorship  of  The 
Dallas  Morning  News  sets  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  its  readership.  Its  writing  is 
directed  clearly  and  truthfully  to  an 
intelligent  readership  that  is  entirely 
capable  of  bringing  something,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  something  from  its  pages. 


The  Dallas  News  stresses  both  Readership  and  Circulation 

Note  to  Advertisers;  The  Dallas  News  now  has  more  result¬ 
getting  circulation  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  “Tickets  to 
you  for  a  sales-making  audience.” 


Sell  the  Readers  of  The  Dallas  News  and 

You  Have  Sold  The  Dallas  Market 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

hibllilMd  MeuNily 
SubtcripHon  rata  $IJI  par  yaai 


Wmmisk  BUg„Ha 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  INC.,  Representatives 

Affiliates:  Radio  Stations  WFAA  and  KGKO, 
The  Texas  Almanac  and  State  Industrial  Guide 

TRADE  FOLLOWS  THE  NEWS 


1 


R  DECEMBER  26,  1942 


LEWIS  GANNETT,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune:  “The  most  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  world  news 
gathering  which  has  appeared  in  several 
years.” 

LEXINGTON  JOURNAL 
HERALD:  “One  of  the  most  important 
books  released  in  many  months.” 

ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH :  “The  story  is 
exciting.  Here  was  a  cause  that  had  dig- 
nity. 


TOPEKA  STATE  JOURNAL:  “One 
cannot  quite  know  how  news  builds  a  pro¬ 
per  fellowship  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  until  he  has  read  ‘Barriers  Down’.” 

NEW  YORK  JOURNAL  AMERI¬ 
CAN:  “  ‘Barriers  Down’  is  a  vital  Amer¬ 
ican  document.  It  is  a  coordinating  foot¬ 
note  to  our  bill  of  rights.” 

RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH: 
“One  of  the  most  important  achievements 
of  our  times.” 


what  they  say  about . . . 

BARRIERS  DOWN 

by  Kent  Cooper 


at  all  bookstores  $3.00 


FARRAR  &  RINEHART 


NEW  YORK 


ALTOONA  TRIBUNE:  “One  of  the 
greatest  international  messages.  As  a  work 
of  history  and  literature  it  is  unexcelled.” 

SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE:  “A  magni¬ 
ficent  job — one  of  the  really  great  journal- 
ktic  achievements.” 

BATH,  ME.,  DAILY  TIMES:  “A 
full-length  portrayal  of  a  dramatic  epoch.” 

BIRMINGHAM  NEWS-AGE- 
HERALD:  “Mr.  Cooper  writes  in  a 
direct,  chatty  fashion,  as  though  he  were 
talking  to  a  friend.  A  very  human  report 
on  a  war  of  ideas.” 

WILL  IRWIN,  in  front  page  review, 
Htw  York  Times  book  section :  “This  is  a 
newspaperman’s  plain  tale  told  objectively 
in  detail ...  it  is  fascinating,  aside  from  its 
importance.” 

BARTLESVILLE,  OKLA.,  ENTER¬ 
PRISE:  “A  ‘must’  on  the  list  for  any 
idealist  or  internationalist — as  well  as  for 
all  others  who  are  interested  in  a  better 
world.” 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS: 
“Mr.  Cooper  writes  with  infectious  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  with  consummate  skill  .  .  . 
an  outstanding  tale.” 

NEWTON,  KANSAS,  REPUBLI¬ 
CAN:  “Of  especial  import,  and  deserves 
a  wide  reading.” 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS..  SUN:  “One 
of  the  greatest  stories  yet  recorded  in  the 
history  of  journalism.” 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C..  NEWS:  “  Any 
reader  who  loves  a  good  light  and  who  is 
intrigued  by  a  fight  to  attain  an  objective 
will  relish  each  page.^’ 

ROME  NEWS-TRIBUNE:  “Mr. 
Cooper’s  argosy  has  brought  about  radical 
reform.” 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER:  “A 
frank,  complete  and  highly  readable  book,” 

OSHKOSH.  WIS.,  DAILY  NORTH¬ 
WESTERN:  “One  of  the  finest  tales  of 
American  ideals  and  resourcefulness.” 


'ye  * 


HELEN  A  .MONT. .RECORD- 
HERALD:  “Not  only  highly  interesting 
to  those  engaged  in  gathering  news,  but  to 
the  newspaper  reader  in  general.” 

NASHVILLE  BANNER:  “It  is  such 
a  story  as  partakes  of  drama.  About  it 
could  be  woven  a  masterpiece  of  stage  and 
screen.” 

PATERSON.  N..  J..  MORNING 
CALL:  “A  story  quite  on  par  with  the 
major  achievements  of  our  day  and  age.” 

OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD. 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature:  “If  any¬ 
body  doubts  the  truth  of  this  story,  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  achievements  set  forth 
therein,  please  refer  him  to  this  reviewer, 
who  saw  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Cooper’s 
crusade  and  gladly  testifies  to  its  selfless¬ 
ness,  its  worth,  its  necessity,  and  its  world¬ 
wide  importance.” 

DENVER  POST:  “This  story  of  a  20- 
year  crusade,  to  insure  freedom  of  the 
press,  not  only  for  the  United  States  but 
for  the  world,  is  a  grand  piece  of  report¬ 
ing,  told  without  prejudice  or  opinion. 
Cooper  has  the  facts.” 


BRATTLEBORO.  VT..  REFORM¬ 
ER  :  “Gave  me  more  of  a  thrill  and  held 
my  interest  more  closely  than  anything  I 
have  read  for  a  long  while.” 

SEATTLE  TIMES:  “I'he  result  of 
Mr.  Cooper’s  crusade  is  the  true  freedom 
of  the  press  which  America  knows  today. 
...  it  is  fitting  that  it  was  given  to  Cooper, 
the  man  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  this 
truly  great  achievement,  to  tell  its  story.” 

TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE:  “It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  it  will  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  talked  about  books 
published  in  recent  months.” 

WASHINGTON  STAR:  “It  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  book  and  it  carries  a 
pointed  significance.at  this  time.” 

DECATUR.  ILL..  HERALD  AND 
REVIEW:  “Kent  Cooper’s  ‘Practical 
Idealism’,  the  theme  of  ‘Barriers  Down’, 
and  its  impact  upon  the  world  will  be  a 
subject  for  public  school  history  classes  of 
the  next  generation.” 
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Doorly,  Slocum 
Win  Publicity 
Group  Awards 

Newspaper  Executives 
Jointly  Honored  for 
Work  in  Scrap  Drive 

Emphasizing  the  direct  and  vi'al 
part  that  newspapers  are  playing  in 
America’s  prosecution  of  the  war, 
two  newspaper  executives,  Henry  D.  j 
(“Harry”)  Doorly,  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  and 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
have  been  granted  jointly  the  annual 
award  of  the  National  Association  of 
Publicity  Directors,  Inc.,  for  “per¬ 
forming  the  most  valuable  public  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  in  the  United  States  in 
1942  through  the  use  of  publicity”  in 
their  handling  of  the  recent  national 
drive  for  scrap  metal. 

The  joint  award  was  announced 
Dec.  21  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  association. 

Presentations  Next  Month 

The  oflUcial  presentation  will  be 
made  at  the  association’s  sixth  annual 
award  dinner  in  the  Sert  Room  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

The  following  statement  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  accompanied  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  award; 

“Observing  that  the  national  drive 
for  scrap  metal  was  bogging  down 
through  lack  of  public  stimulation 
towaid  the  effort  and  that  some  of  our 
most  important  war  factories  were 
slowing  down  through  the  need  for 
scrap,  Mr.  Doorly  decided  that  his 
paper  would  wage  a  whirlwind  cam¬ 
paign  throughout  Nebraska. 

“The  campaign  began  with  one  man  ; 
and  one  newspaper.  Using  every 
type  of  modem,  progressive  promo¬ 
tion  including  publicity,  advertising, 
prize  awards  to  counties  and  individ-  i 
uals  and  other  activities,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  o(  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
with  the  aggressive  cooperation  of  his 
assistant,  James  M.  Harding,  turned  i 
all  of  the  1,315,834  citizens  of  Nebraska 
into  a  united  hard-working  scrap 
army.  In  three  weeks  they  had  col¬ 
lect^  134,896,037  pounds  or  67,448 
tons  of  metal  for  a  then  unheard-of  ; 
average  of  102.52  pounds  per  capita. 

“Mr.  Doorly  then  took  full  page 
advertising  for  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  i 
trade  publication  of  the  newspaper 
fraternity,  and  in  other  papers,  calling 
upon  all  newspaper  publishers 
throughout  the  country  to  promote 
scrap  metal  campaigns  in  their  local¬ 
ities.  A  similar  request  was  then 
made  to  the  publishers  by  Donald  , 


Autoshavers 

A  few  ustd  Autoshavtrs— 
complataly  rebuilt  and  factory 
guaranteed,  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Write  for 
details.  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  New  York  Office: 
501  Fifth  Avenue. 


Nelson,  chairman  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board. 

“The  response  was  immediate  and 
overwhelming.  Within  a  few  days 
the  Newspaper  United  Scrap  Drive 
was  organized  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
was  appointed  national  chairman. 

“Approximately  1,800  daily-  newspa¬ 
pers  and  10,000  weekly  papers  de¬ 
voted  more  than  500,000  columns  to 
the  scrap  promotion  in  publicity,  ad¬ 
vertising.  photographs  and  editorials 


while  their  staffs  took  a  vigorus  part 
in  the  various  activities  of  the  program 
to  ‘get  out  the  scrap’  on  the  ‘Nebraska 
Plan,’  pioneered  by  the  Omaha 
World-Herald. 

“The  result  was  the  greatest  pa¬ 
triotic  collection  of  any  war  material 
in  history — 5,364,415  tons  of  metal 
badly  ne^ed  in  the  building  of  our 
battleships,  planes,  tanks,  guns  and 
bullets. 

“We  consider  this  scrap  campaign 
of  America’s  newspaper  publishers  the 
most  important,  the  most  efficiently 
conducted  and  the  most  successful 


publisher! 

public  service  for  which  the 
body  of  publicity  and  public  reU^ 
directors  have  ever  granted  their, 
nual  award. 

“It  was  an  outstanding  exarm^ 
the  concrete  value  of  direct  acticat 
American  newspapers  in  public  bib' 
ments  for  the  national  welfar^ 


foujf know 


Air  viaw  of 
Honry  J,  Kalsmr's 
Kocerd-Broaking  Orogon 
Shipbuilding  Company’s 
Yard.. TWO  YlAltS  AGO! 


Things  have  changed  in  Portland,  Oregon!  What 
was  a  mud  flat  on  the  river  bank  24  months  ago, 
is  today  an  11-way  shipyard  that  has  already  turn¬ 
ed  out  116  Liberty  ships.  But  that’s  not  all  that 
has  changed  in  Portland.  Basic  industries  such  as 
lumber  and  manufacturing  have  expanded.  New 
industries  including  shipbuilding,  metals,  hydro¬ 
electric  power  and  airplane  parts  have  developed 
at  breath-taking  speed.  All  this  is  typical  of 
Portland’s  new  tempo.  Typical  too,  is  Portland’s 
ever-increasing  industrial  payroll.  It  has  increased 
four  times  what  it  was  the  past  24  months,  and 
the  population  has  increased  almost  30%.  All  this 
means  that  in  Portland,  Oregon,  adverti.sers  will 
find  a  good  market  grown  bigger  and  better. 
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THE  PORTLAND  AREA-f 

Oregon^s  Primary  Market 

Here  in  one  county,  ind  .  ” 
payrolls  have  increased  iiiort '  - 
4  times  what  they  were  24  im 
ajfo .  . .  Durinu  the  same  p:' 
industrial  payrolls  in  Oregor, 
remaining  33  counties  incru 
only  50/O. 

76%  (112,129  families)  of  Be 
Journal’s  total  daily  circu 

lation  is  concentrated  in 
the  Portland  Area...H«fe 
The  Journal  lead  is  20,4Ki 
subscribers. 
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Latest  report  on  New  England  employment  (non-agricul- 
tural)  shows  it  at  a  peak  of  3,232,000. 

A  remarkable  figure  ...  if  we  do  say  so  ourselves. 

And  all  the  more  remarkable  when  you  consider  that  theirs 
is  all  direct  or  indirect  war  work  ...  in  armories  and 
arsenals,  in  shipyards,  in  bustling  war-plants  of  all  kinds. 

Statistically,  if  such  facts  are  useful  to  you,  they  represent 
no  less  than  8.6%  of  all  people  at  present  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  (non-agricultural)  in  these  United  States. 


Sales-wise,  if  you  are  doing  business  with  these  3,252,000 
people  and  their  families,  they  represent  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  market  package  you  can  find  anywhere.  Nowhere 
will  you  find  so  many  busy,  high  income-earning  citizens 
concentrated  in  so  compact  an  area. 

They  are  so  easy  to  reach  with  New  England  newspapers. 
Economical,  too! 


THIS  IS  WAR  COMMUNIQUE  No.  21  FROM  BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND 


BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND  ...  a  “natural”  for  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Newt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (B) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Mancheter  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Timet  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  <M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 
Brockron  Enterprise-Times  (E) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 
Hyannis  (E) 


Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  Newt  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times 
(S) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (M&E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Timet  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuzet  Valley  Daily 
Times  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  Cidl  (£) 

CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Couranr  (S) 

Meriden  Journal  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Watetbuty  Republican  &  American 
(M&E) 

Watetbuty  Republican  &  American 
(E&S) 
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Advertisers  . . .  Advertising  Agencies 


intended  that  similar  ads  will  be  used 
regularly. 


continued  from  page  10 
ager,  reports  in  the  current  “Adver¬ 
tising  Facts,”  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  How  both  jobs 
were  done  in  the  face  of  wartime 
obstacles,  beginning  right  after  Pearl 
Harbor  when  “lots  of  advertisers  got 
cold  feet,  began  to  curtail  schedules,” 
is  detailed  in  the  report  as  a  “War¬ 
time  Recipe  for  Big  Business  from 
Small  Ads.” 

DufTs  Gingerbread  Mix,  older  of 
the  two  products,  was  billed  early  in 
1942  as  an  important  time-,  labor- 
and  sugar-saver  for  housewives.  It 
started  the  year  in  52  newspapers,  by 
November  had  expanded  the  list  for 
the  50-line,  every-week  ads  to  156 
papers  in  123  cities. 

Most  radical  step  taken  by  Sales 
Manager  Walker  and  the  W.  Earl 
Bothwell  Advertising  Agency,  of 
Pittsburgh,  which  harries  both  cam¬ 
paigns,  was  their  defiance  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  sliunp  tradition  \mder  which  pre¬ 
pared  mix  manufacturers  habitu^ly 
stopped  all  advertising  in  July  and 
August.  By  adding  more  newspapers 
instead.  Duff  piished  its  July  sales  to 
three  times  the  total  of  the  previous 
July.  August  sales  went  higher  still. 
And  by  October,  sales  for  the  year  so 
far  were  well  ahead  of  the  entire  12 
months  of  1941.  The  year’s  end  will 
show  a  still  sharper  gain. 

Aggressive  advertising  on  the  No.  2 
product,  DufFs  Waff"  Mix,  sold  since 
1938,  began  in  September,  using  news¬ 
papers  exclusively  with  200-line  copy. 
From  an  original  schedule  of  16  papers 
in  seven  cities,  the  Waffle  Mix  cam¬ 
paign  grew  in  three  months  to  47 
papers  in  36  cities.  In  this  campaign’s 
first  month,  DufTs  Waffle  Mix  orders 
passed  the  total  shipped  in  all  of  1941, 
and  by  Dec.  1,  according  to  “Adver¬ 
tising  Facts,”  the  item  which  had  ac- 
coimted  for  only  6%  of  1941’s  com¬ 
bined  sales  had  climbed  to  a  figure 
four  times  as  great. 

“Newspapers,  alone  and  unaided,” 
declares  Walker,  “put  the  new  prod¬ 
uct  on  the  map.” 


TEST  SHELL  OIL  ADS 


Newspaper  copy  urging  motorists  to 
use  the  expiration  dates  of  their  gaso¬ 
line  ration  coupons  as  a  reminder  to 
change  their  motor  oil  every  60  days 
is  now  being  tested  at  Ja^onville, 
Fla.,  and  Atlanta  by  Shell  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  The  two  1,500-line  adver¬ 
tisements  used  in  the  test  appeared 
just  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
second  gasoline  rationing  period. 
Headlined,  “Your  Gasoline  Ration 
Book  Tells  You  When  to  Change  Your 
Oil,”  the  first  ad  ran  five  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  second  one,  which  in 
turn  appeared  the  day  before  the 
ration  period  ended  and  was  cap¬ 
tioned,  “Tomorrow  Is  the  Last  Day  to 
Use  Your  No.  2  Gasoline  Ration 
Coupons.”  Results  of  the  campaign 
are  now  being  studied  by  Shell’s  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  the  agency, 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
and  present  indications  are  that  an 
expanded  list  of  papers  will  carry 
these  ads,  starting  in  January.  It  is 


OWI  ENDORSES  ADS 

The  Office  of  War  Information  has 
put  out  a  “National  Fuel  Conserva¬ 
tion  Program”  which  is  “a  special 
newspaper  plan  for  use  in  promoting 
local  service  advertising.”  The  pro¬ 
gram  contains  a  series  of  mats  for  use 
by  local  dealers  in  a  campaign  "de¬ 
signed  to  aid  civilian  morale  by  show¬ 
ing  people  how  to  get  along  comfort¬ 
ably  on  less  fuel.”  Among  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  about  advertising  are  the 
following;  “The  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation  is  turning  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  as  a  quick  effective  me¬ 
dium  to  which  those  who  have  fuel 
conserving  services  to  offer  can  ad¬ 
vertise  them.  With  winter  near — 
there  is  need  of  inunediate  action.  No 
other  nation  in  the  world  has  put  ad¬ 
vertising  to  work  on  so  large  a  scale, 
so  effectively,  as  this  nation.  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  American  method  of 
getting  things  done — quickly — at  low 
cost..” 


RUSSELL  LAW  DIES 

Russell  Law,  60,  chairman  of  the 
ecutive  committee  of  Albert  Pr-**  ‘ 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  advert 
agency  of  New  York,  died  Dec  ^ 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  after  a  shwtffl 
ness.  In  1911  he  joined  the  staff oftK 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  three  vmt 
later  left  to  open  his  own  adverse 
agency,  Russell  Law,  Inc.  Theli^ 
was  merged  with  Rudolph  Guenthe 
in  1919  and  in  1932  underwent  funijg 
changes  in  a  merger  with  ki'r,. 
Frank  &  Co. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  footnote  information  for 
November  linage  of  principal  ciu-j 
supplied  by  Media  Records  (E  (  pj 
Dec.  19,  page  36)  Comic  Weekly  linjg, 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Exominer  a  ' 
San  Francisco  Examiner  was  put 
17,318  lines  each.  It  should  hav- 
stated  that  Comic  Weekly  linage ,  j 
25,221  in  each  of  the  following, 
Post-Intelligencer,  the  Son  Frar,(^ 
Examiner  and  the  Los  Angelei  Ej 


MAY  STOP  MILK  ADS 

New  York’s  1943  Legislature,  con¬ 
vening  Jan.  6,  may  be  asked  to  end 
state  advertising  of  milk  as  a  result 
of  war-swollen  demands  for  the  state’s 
dairy  products.  Opposition  to  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  eight-year-old  milk 
advertising  campaign  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  legislative  quarters  because  ' 
needs  of  the  armed  forces  and  the 
lease-lend  program  have  curtailed  I 
the  supply  of  most  milk  products  for  | 
civilian  use.  The  1942  Legislature  i 
appropriated  $300,000  to  promote  milk 
consumption,  approximately  $45,000 
of  it  to  pay  personnel  in  the  state’s  | 
milk  publicity  bureau  and  the  re-  > 
mainder  for  advertising.  , 


IT’S  SPEED! 


JOE  COSTA,  OIK-  o|  \iiK‘ri(’a'!> 

nioht  famous  press  pliologra- 
phers.  liasrejM-atedly  Koiiarelaiiii 
for  liis  striking  aerial  pieliires 
and  "front  |>age”  action  shots  of 
disasters,  fights,  animals,  and 
celebrities. 


JOE  COSTA  SAYS:  "In  20  years  of  taking  I'i'i 
realize  the  im|K>rtanee  of  top-quality  lamps.  I  uscTff 
inghoiise  Mazda  Photoflash  Lamps  heeaiise  they  p«fl 
the  uniform  and  dependuNe  lighting  required  fw  -'f 
pictures  as  well  as  the  split-second  aeenraey  so  i 
in  press  photography.” 


Improved  Flat 
SPEED  mould 


In  the  \ew  York  Press  Photog- 
raphers  .\ssoeiation  Kxhihits. 
Mr.  Costa  has  the  unusual  distinction  of  having  won  more 
awards  than  any  other  photographer.  In  this  year’s  sIiok 
at  Radio  City,  Mr.  Costa  walked  off  with  2  first  prizes 
and  an  honorable  mention. 


lake  this  worthwhile  tip  from  a  top-notch.  tAp 
photographer  and  use  sujierior  IX  estinghoiise 
Photoflash  I.amps  to  help  yon  take  superior  w 
They  are  priH-ision-built  lamps  made  to  exacting 
ards  of  quality.  Order  a  supply  of  Westinghousr '' '' 
Photo  Lamps  today. 


Writ*  for  illtfstratod  bullotin 


R.  HOE  &  CO.r  INC. 


Wfestiiwhouse 


910  Eait  138th  St.  (at  East  River)  New  York,  N.Y. 


To  survive  now  and  be 
ready  fo  go  forword 
after  Victory  .  * 
GET  BACK  TO  * 
FUNDAMENTALS! 
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AlUntown  Call-Chronicle  (ME&S) 
Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E) 
leaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Cennellsville  Courier  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lensdele-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meedville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Shemokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

Towenda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter 

(M&E) 

Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


...to  be  readv  f€»r  PEACE  and  VICTORY 


•  •l/ofir  PMECE  €ind  VMETOHY  in  W4^ 


Sounds  simple,  doesn't  it?  It  is  just  that  simple  because  it  is 
just  that  fundamental.  And  ...  it  will  work  for  you,  whether 
you  are  a  newcomer  in  your  market  or  an  old-timer  trying  to 
recover  lost  ground. 


Ask  any  of  our  “reps”  to  tell  you  more  specifically  about  how 
we  can  help  you  work  out  your  formula,  by  doing  for  you  some 
of  the  things  we  have  been  doing  for  our  own  retailers  these 


many  years. 


11.  (‘Xptlr  J 

.  If  * 


a  test  market,  or  a  number  of  test  markets.  In 
them,  work  out  a  formula  of  newspaper  advertising, 
of  displays,  of  sampling,  etc.  that  will  win  for  you. 
Test  your  formula  in  enough  other  and  varied  mar¬ 
kets  to  confirm  it.  Then — let  come  what  will  .  .  . 
you  know  how  to  win  the  post-war  era! 


Five  Rules  for  using  Newspapers 
fo  increase  Net  FreRfs 


1.  Use  Them  Regularly 

2.  Use  Mewspaper^fype 

3.  Merchandise  f§e  Adv«r#bl«9 

4.  Use  NewMpapmrs*  Sfdfh,  * 

5.  Use  All  the  Hewepapeh 


DO  THIS  IX 


32— P  HOTOGRAPHY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Er 


Navy  to  Establish  Huge 
Photo  Laboratory 


mission  of  all  photographs  for  the  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  tU  v 


press  and  to  permit  the  major  syndi-  East  are  needed  by  the  Pictorial  p 


cates  to  maintain  their  own  identities  ords  Division  of  the  Office  of  Straw* 
which  in  themselves  lend  a  note  of  Services  operating  under  th®  !?^l 

A _  , 


I 


By  JACK  PRICE 


ACCORDING  to  a  recent  press  release  as  to  the  methods  that  are  to  be  used 
from  the  Navy  Department,  a  new  for  the  disseminating  of  photos  for 
naval  photographic  laboratory  at  the  public  consumption  we  wonder  if  a 
Naval  Air  Station,  Anacostia,  Wash-  syndicate  department  is  contemplated, 
ington,  D.  C.,  will  soon  begin  opera-  At  present  pictures  are  released 
tions.  Just  another  laboratory  would  through  the  Pool  and  in  turn  syndi- 
not  mean  very  much  but  when  the  cated  to  the  general  press  but  with 
new  unit  is  to  be  larger  than  any  ever  such  tremendous  expansion  it  is  only 


—  authenticity  to  all  photos  they  syn-  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  Kn,' 

dicate.  This  system  was  effectually  for  practical  war  planning.  They 
“  maintained  during  the  last  war  and  lowing  are  some  of  the  types  of 

it  operated  for  the  best  interests  of  the  tures  required.  Aerial  views, 
government,  the  military,  the  public  trial ,  installations,  airfields,  highvjvs 
and  the  press.  Through  this  system  docks,  harbors,  coastlines,  beaiS’ 
^  to  the  methods  that  are  to  be  used  military  may  exercise  a  greater  canals,  rivers,  railroads.  ^ 

for  me  disseminating  of  photos  for  scope  of  control  through  the  censor-  “All  photos  sent  to  this  office  will  u 
public  consumption  we  wonder  if  a  g^jp  prevent  indiscriminate  dis-  - - ■* 


syndicate  departoent  is  contemplated,  tribution  of  news  photos  to  organiza- 


promptly  returned  after  record!^  irj 
all  information  in  connection  withfl* 


through  the  Pool  and  in  turn  syndi-  reasons  other  than  recognized  news 
cated  to  the  general  press  but  with  coverage. 


tions  or  individuals  who  use  them  for  photos  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
reasons  other  than  recognized  news  .  .  .  Mail  to  Col.  L.  E.  Norris,  Stratet  r 

_ tSU-.* _  O _  AC 


built  before  then  the  operation  be¬ 
comes  important  in  photographic  his¬ 
tory. 


natural  that  this  field  will  be  given 
a  thorough  exploration. 


Photos,  Box  46,  Station  ‘G’ 
York  City.” 


Ask  lor  Foreign  Views 


The  new  project  will  become  known  personnel  of  the  syndicates  may  be  t  r  j  j-tc  •  - - - 

as  the  Naval  Photoj^rsphic  Science  especislly  important  to  the  new  mili—  the  Office  of  War  Information,  to  asic  and  other  difficulties  Australis  is 
Laboratory  and  will  act  as  the  nerve  tary  photographic  operations  in  view  readers  if  they  have  read  the  no-  purchasing  shipments  of  British 
center  of  all  the  far  flung  and  diverse  Qf  complications  which  may  arise  tices  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  all  Columbia  pulp  from  the  PowbU  River 
photographic  activities  of  the  Navy,  should  the  government  attempt  to  en-  Persons  who  have  at  one  time  or  an-  Company  at  Powell  River,  B.  C.  and 


The  intricate  machinery  and  trained  HAVE  received  another  request  B.  C.  PULP  TO  AUSTRALIA 


from  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  Despite  transportation  irregularities  J 


Company  at  Powell  River,  B.  C.  aodl 


As  the  parent  organization  of  the  ter  this  specialized  field  of  picture  other  taken  photos  in  foreign  coun-  the  B.  C.  Pulp  and  Pa^r  Co.  at  Ocean 


Navy  photographic  operations  it  will  dissemination.  Both  from  a  military  tries, 


set  the  standard  for  all  photo  work  in  and  economical  standpoint,  the  gov- 
that  service.  There  is  also  a  school  ernment  will  profit  greatly  by  utiliz- 


Falls,  B.  C.  These  shipments  are  be- 1 


The  request  reads  as  follows;  “Cer-  ing  sent  to  Australia  to  mix  with  pulp! 


tain  types  of  snapshots,  films,  post-  produced  and  developed  at  the  news- 


in  connection  with  the  operation  and  jng  these  organizations  which  have  cards  and  photos  taken  by  American  print  mills  established  a  short  time  ago  I 
it  will  be  supervised  by  the  best  talent  facilities  that  enable  the  rapid  trans-  tourists  during  their  peacetime  travels  in  the  Derwent  Valley,  Tasmania.  ] 
available.  Assignments  will  be  made - - - - 


through  a  central  system  which  will 
send  Navy  cameramen  to  all  units  of 
the  fleet  and  other  places  where  the 
Navy  is  operating.  A  special  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  set  up  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  technical  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques  and  scientific  study  of  chem¬ 
ical  formulas  and  color  work. 

Centralize  Navy  Photo  Work 
The  project  was  completed  under 
the  directive  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  is  designed  to  centralize  all 
Navy  photographic  operations.  It  will 
be  staffed  by  a  Navy  personnel  of  over 
700  specialists  many  of  whom  were 


experts  in  the  profession  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  service.  In  order  to  release 
many  men  for  combat  duty,  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  member-s  of  the  Women’s 
Reserve  will  be  utilized  wherever 
feasible.  The  present  plans  include  a 
women’s  personnel  of  200  enlisted 
members  and  20  officers  who  are 
skilled  in  photography  and  trained  for 
this  highly  specialized  work. 

Another  section  of  the  school  will  be 
devoted  to  courses  in  photographic 
interpretation  which  is  expected  to 
double  the  output  of  men  and  officers. 
Other  classes  will  be  trained  in  the 
mechanics  of  the  profession  by  in¬ 
structors  from  manufacturers  of 
equipment  and  photographic  materials. 
Because  of  the  special  apparatus  and 
processing  of  certain  types  of  film 
manufactured  by  Elastman  Kodak  Co., 
for  the  Navy,  some  of  the  experts  of 
this  concern  will  serve  as  instructors. 
In  fact  much  of  the  important  ma¬ 
chinery  used  at  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
has  been  duplicated  and  set  up  in 
this  new  laboratory. 

Army  May  Do  Some 

The  release  informs  us  that  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Navy  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  central  bureau  where  all 
photographic  problems  are  to  be  pon¬ 
dered  and  handled.  Also  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  step  is  highlighted  by 
the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Naval 
photography  is  devoted  to  technical 
purposes  including  combat,  identifica¬ 
tion,  mapping,  observation,  reconnais¬ 
sance,  spotting,  phototriangulation, 
training,  recruiting  entertainment  and 
historical  photography. 

In  addition  to  these  technical  uses, 
the  Office  of  Public  Relations  handles 
about  1,000  photos  a  day  as  well  as 
motion  picture  films,  all  of  which  arc 
designed  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
what  the  Navy  is  doing. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Army  will 
have  a  comparable  plant  because  the 
same  importance  is  given  to  photog¬ 
raphy  by  that  branch  of  the  service. 
Although  nothing  is  specifically  stated 
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ON  FUkSB  AND  rU>00  BULBS 
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by  this  order  m 
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TJnder  Government  Limitation  Order 
L-28,  news  and  magazine  photographers 
ore  allowed  to  buy  flash  and  flood  bulbs 
from  their  regular  sources  of  supply. 

The  only  limiting  factors  are:  (1)  the 
number  of  lamps  available  after  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  armed  forces  and  of  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  have  been  met.  (2)  the 
necessity  of  a  signed  certificate  guaran¬ 


teeing  that  the  bulbs  will  be  used  only 
for  news,  news  syndicate,  periodical  and 
magazine  photography. 

For  your  convenience,  Wabash  has  pre¬ 
pared  certificate  stickers  ready  for  you  to 
sign  and  submit  with  your  orders.  These 
stickers  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  for 
a  supply  to  Wabash  Photolamp  Corp.. 
335  Carroll  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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Hint*  you  «‘\«'r  htokt-d  on  Vk  ar  Bond;;  as  a  vasl.  agjj'rfj'ale  force 
<Iestined  to  put  a  stoji  to  something  even  more  vital  than  ter¬ 
ritorial  aggression,  a  grim  attack  on  freedom,  human  pride  and 
dignity,  and  little  peoples  of  the  earth  unprepared  for  the 
violence  of  an  unscrupulous  armed  machine? 

War  Bonds  will  Indd  hack  the  mailed  fist  that  strikes  at  (Ihris- 
tianity.  at  i’rayer  and  Faith  and  the  altars  of  individual  wor¬ 
ship.  Already  heaiitiful  cathedrals,  horn  of  the  reverence  of 
(lenturies — sacred  shrines  .  .  .  honored  places  of  worship  in 
many  lands  .  .  .  ancient  mem(»rials  to  man’s  kinship  with  God, 
stand  gaunt  and  broken.  Yet  where  the  flame  of  a  Spiritual 
hleal  hums,  you  find  no  such  intentional  harharism.  Cologne 
in  ruins — hut  the  venerable  Cathedral  still  stands. 

Kvery  pay-day  War  Bond  is  a  practical  answer  to  the  savage 
attack  on  righteous  and  holy  things.  Every  Bond  is  a  strong 
arm  thrown  around  YOUR  church,  your  small  country  chapel, 
its  white  spire  rising  to  the  stars. 
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NNPA  to  Issue  Monthly 
“Promotion  Copy”  Service 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


MEIMBERS  of  the  National  Newspaper 


It  provides  a  clear  and  unusual 


do  a  good  promotional  job  for  the  approval  of  the  War  Labor  Bowh 
Post-Dispatch.  Joseph  K.  Vodrey,  business 

From  Frank  Dunn,  who  used  to  be  of  the  Repository,  Thursday 
assistant  promotion  manager  of  the  the  union  to  join  with  the  news^ 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  a  note  in  requesting  arbitration  by  the  W 
telling  about  his  new  duties  as  assis-  Labor  Board.  The  union  rejected  dik 
tant  secretary  of  the  Brunswick  Ma-  suggestion,  instead  voting  that  nSt 
rine  Construction  Corp.,  Brunswick,  to  strike. 

Ga.  For  the  first  time  in  the  Raiwu.-  . 


Promotion  Association  will  shortly  picture  of  the  Los  Angeles  market, 
begin  receiving  a  new  service  called  It  provides,  further,  a  pattern  for  sim- 


“Promotion  Copy,”  which  Ramon  S.  ilar  studies  long  needed  in  numerous 
Cram  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  other  markets  over  the  country;  a 


NNPA  president,  has  just  announced,  pattern,  too,  for  newspaper  research 
The  service,  as  Mr.  Cram  explains  which  should  be  as  rewarding  as  it 


it,  will  consist  of  “several  pages  of  copy  would  certainly  be  welcomed.  (See 
taken  from  promotion  advertisemente  E.  &  P.,  Nov.  28,  page  18.) 
appearing  in  newspapers  in  every  part 
of  the  country  and  written  by  the  In  the  Bag 

nation’s  top-notch  promotion  copy  FROM  the  Philadelphia  Record-^ome 


Strike  Suspends 
Ohio  Daily 
For  Four  Days 


For  the  first  time  in  the  Repositorj ) 
127-year-old  history  the  community 
was  left  without  a  local  newspapj 
Publication  was  suspended  Friday 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday. 


U.  S.  Conciliation  Service 
Gets  Printers  to  Return  to 


Hunter  Ncmied  M.E. 
Of  For  Easterner 


Edward  Hunter,  of  the  telegraph 
desk  of  the  New  York  Post,  has  bera 


ktL  /-I  ..  -11  L  o  L  bulletins  announcing  their  1943  se- 

Promotion  Copy  will  be  edited  by  ^ies  of  Famous  Authors  luncheons 


^  •*  named  managing  editor  of  the  n*. 

Work  on  Canton  Repository  weekly.  The  Far  Easterner,  headed^ 

CAifTON,  Ohio.,  Dec.  22— After  sus-  ™.  ..James  G. 


TT  T  A  ramous  luncneons  ™  ,  manv  U7«e.L* 

'^hich  give  promise  that  these  wUl  pension  of  publication  for  four  days, 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Po.st,  who  has  ^  outstanding  promotional  the  Canton  Repository  today  resumed 


Wn  arXer^S  UrwX  tor  “  outstanding  promotional  the  Canton  R^sitory  today  resumed  p;V;,7wiirhanie  a  spec  d  c^^ 

events.  In  line,  these,  with  the  Rec-  its  regular  schedule  of  editions.^  Its  Ameriran-PhilinninA  ‘Tu* 


some  21  years  and  who  is,  according 
to  President  Cram,  “one  of  the  copy 
masters  of  the  nation.” 

Istaed  Monthly 


ord’s  consistent  and  persistent  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  in  the  book  field. 

From  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Advertiser  and  Herald-Dispatch — a 


prin\rrs:  CicT^lG  of  tTe  r"  w^lf""  fT  ^ 

International  typographical  Union,  a"nd“  OrienK 


went  on  strike  Thursday  night,  Dec.  17. 
At  the  request  of  Commissioner  W. 


column  on  Chinese  and  Oriental  an. 

Russell  Durgin  who  returned  on  dit 
exchange  ship  Gripsholm,  after  2| 


“Promotion  Copy”  releases  will  be  neat  market  folder  that  ties  up  the  w.  Powell  of  the  U.  S.  ConciUation  years  in  Jaoan  will  edit  a  cnl™!  ^ 

monthly.  In  addition  to  showing  Huntington  story  in  a  brief,  attractive  Service,  Department  of  Labor,  the  g  lanre  affiliation  of  foreign 

NNPA  members  what’s  going  on  in  package.  Another  in  a  long  line  of  union  voted  Monday  night  to  return 


NNPA  members  whats  gomg  on  in  package.  Another  m  a  long  Ime  of  union  voted  Monday  night 

promotion  copy  over  the  country,  the  commendable  market  folders  done  for  jq  work  at  once. 

service  will  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  their  newspapers  by  the  Katz  Agency.  gy  mutual  agreement  th< 


service  will  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  tneir  newspapers  by  me  Aatz  Agency.  Rv  mnfual  aorAAmant  iHa  i<wiiA  in-  ’  a'  •  l  l 

Armes’  critical  comment.  From  N^vsday,Mici3  Patterson’s  volved Tn  the  sSrehieflv  organization  has  been  can- 

Listens  like  an  excellent  and  wel-  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  New  mands,  will  be  referred  to  Dr  John  ?stIwish"eV 

.“I.!';  «•  -“-‘or.-*  •>'-  co„cui.,  Azl 


come  service 


aries  and  YMCA  workers  now  in  dus 
country. 

Staff  organization  has  been  coa- 
pleted  and  a  printing  plant  connection 


bring  promotion  people  together  and  tention-grabbing  folder  that  builds  a  ^i^  Sewice  in  ^Washington  w^^^wUl  ^blisher.  A1  Pojwtv  ' 

should  help  them  to  better  solutions  story  for  Newsday  around  the  person-  P®wer^  Inc.,  will  be 

of  their  common  problems.  It  fits  right  ality  of  its  editor  and  publisher.  “She  „  fuHhAr  attpmnt  to  adiust  the  manager.  Publication  will 

in  with  another  NNPA  service  which  wanted  to  be,”  the  folder  tells  us,  “the  JiffArAnoA  Tf  thA  nanil  of  oonoiliators  tmder  way  m  early  January  when 
will  appear  in  a  new  form  after  the  best  damn  newspaper  woman  in  the  »  _ ,•  u  -..-u  stock  sales  have  been  completed. 


will  appear  in  a  new  torm  alter  me  best  damn  newspaper  woman  in  m^ 
first  of  the  year,  the  Exchange  ser-  world.”  And  if  she  hasn’t  quite  sue 
vice.  This  brings  members  each  ceeded  yet,  it  confides,  “she  certainl; 
month  reproductions  of  newspaper  is  near  the  top  of  the  runners-up! 


w^rld”  Ld  "f  shrLs^^^^^^^  ^  ac^mplish  such  adjustment,  gponse  on  a  subscription  prospect  L 

ceeded  yet,  it  confides,  “she  certainly  average  for 

_ _ t  - are  followed,  be  certified  to  the  War  the  first  three  weeks.  The 


month  reproductions  of  newspaper  is  near  the  top  of  the  runners-up!”  ^  j  f  k**  ^  three  weeks.  The  weddy 

promotions  advertisements  —  editorial.  Which  would  be  right  in  line  for  the  ,  u*"  ♦  originally  was  to  have  begun  publico- 


circulation,  classified,  etc. — ^from  news-  daughter  of  Captain  Patterson  of  the  was  proposed  by  the  Repository  tjon  on  Dec.  7  (E  &  P  Nov.  7,  P.  3). 

papers  all  over  the  country.  The  ser-  New  York  Daily  News,  the  cousin  of  P”®*'  t®  - 

vice  used  to  bring  members  actual  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Colonel  Me-  the  union.  i/., 

tearsheets.  Now.  instead,  it  will  Cormick  and  the  niece  of  the  Wash-  Seek  11 -Cent  an  Hour  Increase 


bring  them  reduced  reproductions  ington  Times-Herald’s  Eleanor  Patter- 


which  they  can  file. 


the  union. 

Seek  11 -Cent  an  Hour  Increase 

The  rates  of  pay  in  the  Repository' 


son.  A  compelling  promotional  piece  composing  room  are  $52  weekly  ($1.30 


More  services,  too,  are  promised  by  that  should  make  the  impression  it  per  hour  for  40  hours)  daytime,  and 


President  Cram,  who  is  giving  NNPA  seeks. 


an  aggressive  and  active  administra-  From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  hours)  nighttime.  The  union  has  de-  j 
tion.  He  sees  a  need  for  aggressive-  — ^  little  folder  about  circulation  that  manded  an  increase  of  approximately!  ^3 
ness.  Newspapers  in  many  sections  causes  us  just  a  little  wonder  because  11  cents  an  hour.  | 

of  the  country,  he  says,  are  looking  q£  sharply  competitive  tone.  When  The  management  of  the  Repository! 
upon  newspaper  ^  promotion  with  an  newspapers  in  the  same  market  start  maintained  that  the  newspaper  does! 
evil  eye.  There  s  a  war  on.  squabbling  about  circulation  figures,  not  believe  that  any  increase  in  the !  ^ 

are  sure  business  is  going  to  be  on.  augurs  no  good  for  them  or  for  the  present  scale  of  wages  is  justified  now  • 

^  reduction  in  expen^  market  or  for  the  newspaper  fraternity  either  by  the  trend  of  general  busi- 


$55.75  weekly  ($1.39  per  hour  for  40, 


Advertisers 
for  Prestige  Want 
Superlative  Printing 


are  sure  business  is  going  to  be  off. 
They  think  a  reduction  in  expenses 


should  first  come  in  promotion.  We  gg  g  whole.  Too  bad. 


ness  conditions  as  affecting  the  news-,  crj 


intend  to  Pr<^e  to  newspapers  and  From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch-  -  paper  business  or  to  correct  mal 


newspaper  publishers  that  this  theory  g  ^.^py  special  Christmas  roto  adjustments  or  inequalities  in  the  rate.;  ^ 


,  .  .  J  .  t  w.A  CAAAJ  LAOtAIICAllO  UA  AA  ACVJ  iAOAA  lACTS  Alt  l.l«;  ACAV^. 

IS  wrong.  We  intend  to  show  them  section  carried  for  the  Famous-Barr  The  management  also  express  the  con- 


how  to  use  promotion  wisely  for  less  g  informing  that  this  viction  that  under  the  President’s  Ex 


★  Many  concerns  with  little  to 
sell  to  the  private  consumer 
are  advertising  to  maintain 
prestige. . . .  Such  advertising  is 
only  effective  when  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  last  word  in  produc¬ 
tion,  including  such  clarity  as 
Certified  Mats  help  to  give. 


money  and  produce  even  better  re¬ 
sults.” 


retail  promotion,  exclusive  with  the  ecutive  Orders  increase  in  the  rate  of! 
Post-Dispatch,  has  been  going  on  now  pay  does  not  rest  with  either  the  union  , 


Certified  Mats  help  to  | 

V' 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 


Los  Angeles  Study 


tor  four  consecutive  years.  An  ex-  „r  the  newspaper.  That  no  changes  I 
cellent  roto  section,  making  good  use  either  up  or  down  can  be  made  with-  j 


New  York.  N.  Y. 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE  contribution  to  of  color,  that  probably  does  a  bang-  „yt  reporting  to  and  obtaining  the 
more  intelligent  understanding  by  up  job  for  Famous-Barr — and  should 


advertisers  of  the  Los  Angeles  mar¬ 
ket  and  how  to  reach  it  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  offered  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  in  a  study  just 
published,  “Census  of  Circulations: 
a  study  of  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
readers.” 

Key  to  the  unique  contribution  of 
this  study  in  a  field  which  concerns 
every  newspaper  in  the  country  is 
contained  in  that  sub-title.  Instead 
of  treating  circulation  figures  as  cold 
measurements  of  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion,  this  study  treats  them  as  actual 
readers  and  provides  pertinent  facts 
about  them  which  make  them  come 
alive. 

The  survey  “found”  every  reader  of 
a  Los  Angeles  newspaper  of  15  years 
or  older  in  the  county.  It  did  this 
by  projection  of  a  sample  of  15,583 
interviews  of  every  member  of  the 
family  in  7,161  homes.  The  survey 
covers,  of  course,  all  the  Los  Angeles 
newspapers. 

The  survey  is  outstanding  of  its 
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pOR  DECEMBER  26,  1942 

WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

“0«r  concern  trith  any  man  i»  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.**  AUGVSTIISE 

RAILROADS  FINANCE  OWN  WAR  NEEDS— Railroads  ore  furnishing  the  country  with  the  most  efficient  freight 
service  in  history,  but  at  the  some  time  are  receiving  less  for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  than  at  any  time 
since  1918.  The  average  revenue  per  ton-mile  is  now  only  0.927  cent.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  volimtory  reduction 
in  rates  which  the  railroads  hove  made  to  meet  special  war  situations.  Among  these  have  been  reductions  in 
rates  on  petroleum  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  ammunition  and  sugar.  On  petroleiun  alone,  the  reduction  omoxmts 
to  approximately  $158,000,000  a  year  on  the  basis  of  present  movement. 

In  addition,  the  railroads  reduced  the  fare  of  service  men  traveling  on  furlough.  This  amounts  to  approximately 
$70,000,000  annually.  Contrasted  with  the  low  level  of  earnings  during  more  than  a  decade  prior  to  1942,  the 
present  financial  status  of  the  railroads  shows  an  improvement.  But  the  rail  carriers  are  being  called  upon  to 
perform  the  greatest  quantity  of  service  ever  rendered. 

To  meet  the  unprecedented  national  needs  for  transportation  requires  both  the  heaviest  and  most  intensive  use 
of  existing  railroad  facilities.  In  many  instances  it  also  requires  the  creation  of  new  facilities  for  special  war 
needs.  The  railroads  are  providing  and  paying  for  these  new  facilities  themselves,  contrary  to  the  frequent 
practice  of  government  financing  of  plant  expansion  for  war  purposes. 

If  the  railroads  are  to  be  able  to  keep  on  doing  their  indispensable  job  in  this  war,  they  must  be  permitted  to 
attain  and  to  maintain  the  needed  financial  strength. 

SOURCE — Association  of  American  Railroads. 
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Seek  to  Prevent  Another 
Cocoanut  Grove  Tragedy 

To  minimize  the  po.ssibility  of  fu¬ 
ture  tragedies  of  the  type  of  the 
Cocoanut  Grove  in  Boston  and  the 
hostel  in  Saint  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
fee  prevention  experts  in  consultation 
with  representatives  of  hotels,  night 
dubs  and  restaurants  have  drafted 
in  ordinance  to  recommend  for  adop¬ 
tion  by  cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  suggested  model  woidd  give 
practical  legislative  effect  to  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  public  safety  urged 
upon  cities  and  building  occupants 
alike  for  many  years. 

Deadly  panic  at  the  C(K‘oanut 
Grove  fire  was  apparently  a  result  of 
overcrowding,  improper  exit  facilities 
ind  combustible  decorations.  To  cor¬ 
rect  such  conditions  in  cabarets,  night 
1  dubs,  hotel  dining  rooms,  restaurants 
I  and  in  dance  halls,  the  proposed 
^“Ordinance  for  Places  of  .\.s.sembly’' 
’would  regulate  the  numher  and  .size 
of  exits;  forbid  overcrowding;  jarovide 
definite  aisle  space  in  .seating  and 
table  arrangements;  require  the  flame¬ 
proofing  of  decorations;  require  suffi- 
dent  lighting  circuits  .so  that  such 
places  could  not  readily  loe  plunged 
into  total  darkness;  and  provide  for 
inspections  with  penalties  for  vio¬ 
lations. 

SOURCE — National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

Copper  and  Its  Alloys 
Called  to  the  Colors! 

Copper  and  its  many  alloys  are 
necessary  metals  in  the  construction 
of  ship.s,  fighting  planes,  tanks,  trucks, 
l*ns.  ammunition  and  hundreds  of 
other  uses.  Uncle  Sam  has  called 
Ikeae— Man’s  Oldest  and  Most  Use- 
W  Metals — to  the  Colors. 

"hie  great  copper  mines  of  the 
Plated  States  and  those  owned  and 
•perjded  by  .\merican  companies  in 
■nico  and  South  America  are  work- 
^  day  and  night  to  “dig  out”  the  red 
■etal  *0  that  it  can  l)e  fabricated  into 
y*r  Armament  for  the  Fighting 
rofOM  on  land,  on  sea.  under  the  sea 
•■d  m  the  air.  The  plants  are  using 
••ery  fidlity  to  speed  up  production. 

SOURCE  —  Copper  &  Brass  Re- 
■wch  Association. 

.Ho  Shortage  of 
jOectric  Power 

No  dectric  power  shortage  was  ex- 
f**nced  in  1942  and,  confirming 
•fier  forecasts,  the  outlook  is  for  an 
•ipk  supply  in  194.S  when  war  pro- 

1 


duetion  is  exjiected  to  Ik-  at  its  jn-ak. 

The  impact  of  a  year  of  war  finds 
the  electric  industry  with  a  record  of 
meeting  all  war  and  civilian  demands 
for  electricity;  with  a  greater  reserx’e 
now  of  power  producing  facilities 
than  12  months  ago;  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  (500,000  new  customers;  with  a 
coal  j)ile,  sto<*ked  during  the  summer, 
adequate  to  carry  through  the  winter, 
thereby  lieing  in  a  ixisition  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  effects  of  any  possible  coal 
famine  on  civilian  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  needs. 

This  record  of  .services  to  both  war 
and  civilian  needs  is  outstanding 
among  all  great  basic  indu.stries,  and 
has  bwn  accompli.shed  without  affect¬ 
ing  .so  far  the  industry’s  past  record 
of  constant  rate  decrea.ses.  The  com¬ 
posite  average  price  for  domestic  elec¬ 
tricity  consumed  during  the  year  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline  in  the  face  of  a 
general  ri.se  in  the  cost  of  living. 

During  the  year,  earnings  of  the 
industry  before  taxes  were  in  the 
main  satisfactory.  Federal  taxes  have 
rticrea.sed  from  $300,000,000  last  year 
to  an  estimated  total  of  $410,000,000 
in  1912.  That  ri.se  of  $110,000,000  in 
taxes  will  wipe  out  all  of  tliis  gain  in 
net  income  and  leaves  the  balance  for 
stockholder’s  return  and  siiriilus  some 
$'^|l.d00.000  le.ss  than  it  was  last  year. 

I  he  total  of  all  taxes  —  Feiicral. 


State  and  loc-al  —  is  estimated  at 
$(5:5a.000,000  for  the  year  1942.  This 
repre.sents  an  increa.se  of  $114,000,000 
or  22  per  cent,  coming  on  top  of  an 
increa.se  of  29  |)er  cent  la.st  year. 

SOURCE  —  Edi.son  Electric  Tn.sti- 
tute. 

Billions  in  Taxes 

.V  study  completed  recently  by  the 
Di.stilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc.,  ba.sed 
on  tax  stamp  sales  in  licen.se  states 
and  actual  wholesale  and  retail  sales 
in  monopoly  states,  reveals  that  the 
apparent  consumption  of  distilled 
spirits  in  the  United  States  from 
Repeal  to  the  end  of  1941,  is  as 
follows; 

Wine  Gallons 

1934  57,964,788 

1935  89,670,446 

19.36  122,118,965 

1937  1.35,352,692 

1938  126,892,827 

19.39  134,653,694 

1940  144,991,927 

1941  157,912,575 
Since  Reiieal,  Federal  tax  collec¬ 
tions  on  distilled  spirits  have 
amounted  to  over  $2,900,000,000 
while  state  and  local  governments 
have  benefitted  proiKjrtionately. 

SOURCb^ — Di.stilled  Spirits  Insli- 
tiite,  Inc. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 

I.VI.'V  .MiiHNiwIiuitrtts  .4vc.,  N.W.. 

WiiHliiiiRton,  I).  C. 

A  neutral  source  of  information,  photo¬ 
graphs,  facts  and  figures  concerning  the 
passenger,  air  mail  and  air  express  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sixteen  major  scheduled  United 
States  Airlines  operating  domestic  and 
international  services.  Also  facts  avail¬ 
able  regarding  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  transport  planes  and  airway  facili¬ 
ties,  including  communication  systems, 
of  member  airlines.  General  and  specific 
request  from  editors  invited.  Send  for 
free  booklet  “Little  Known  Facts  About 
the  Air  Transport  Industry.’’ 


Association  of  American  Railroads 
9S4  Transportation  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Central  coordinating  agency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  and  source  of  information 
concerning  the  railroad  Industry.  Has 
largest  railroad  library  in  the  world.  Fev 
ture  articles,  releases,  publications,  re¬ 
ports,  condensed  railroad  facts  for  “filler" 
copy,  photographs,  and  monthly  cartoon 
of  railroad  oddities.  Free  to  editors. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Factual  informaUon,  data  and  statisttca 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 


Edison  Electric  Institute 

4‘.tO  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  electrical  industry. 

National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
7‘i(i  Juekson  Place,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  130  members  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Food  Chains — mostly  local  food 
chain  companies  —  are  enthusiastically 
and  effectively  cooperating  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort,  of  which  the  National  Nutrition 
Program  is  an  important  phase.  Writers 
and  editors  may  find  useful  material  in 
leaflet,  “Food  Chains'  Nutrition  Pro- 
.rram.”  available  upon  request  without 
charge. 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
H!i  John  Htreet,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fire  Facts.  What  causes  fire.  How  to 
prevent  it  and  bow  to  control  it.  Pioneer 
=-ducationaI  fact-finding  and  engineering 
organization  maintained  by  the  principal 
•  apital  stock  fire  insurance  companies  for 
public  service.  Compiles  and  publishes 
national  fire  loss  record,  building  codes, 
lire  prevention  ordinances,  numerous 
slandsirds,  pamphlets  on  fire-hazardous 
processes. 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assn. 
l‘.rO  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  membership  of  the  Association 
represent.-  the  principal  fabricators  of 
Copper  and  its  Alloys. 


Advertisement 


Air  Transport  Association 
Offers  Annual  Facts  Book 

Editors  and  editorial  writers  are 
invited  to  write  for  a  eopy  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  “Little  Known  Facts 
.\bout  The  Scheduled  .Air  Transport 
Industry”  just  off  the  press.  As  you 
know,  this  is  the  annual  report  on 
ojieratlon.s  of  the  scheduled  domestic 
and  international  airlines  of  the 
United  States,  compiled  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  other  reliable  sources. 
It  is  a  particularly  valuable  reference 
piece  when  working  on  any  subject 
dealing  with  scheduled  airline  opera¬ 
tions.  Forty  -  three  easy  -  to  -  read 
graphic  charts  report  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  data  on  passenger  traflSc,  air 
mail,  air  express  and  all  phases  of 
general  operations,  both  domestic  and 
foreign. 

SOURCE — Air  Transport  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  1515  Mas.sachu.setts 
.V venue,  N.  \V.,  Wa.shingtf)n,  D.  C. 

Food  Facts  Where 
They  Count 

Teachers  of  home  economics  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  nutritionists  en¬ 
listed  in  myriad  patriotic  activities, 
leaders  of  study  groups,  extension 
workers,  and  librarians  are  straining 
to  serve  the  needs  of  their  communi¬ 
ties. 

In  this  work,  they  need  colorful 
posters  that  portray  facts  interesting¬ 
ly;  they  need  easy-to-digest  nutrition 
information;  tliey  need  recipes  and 
menus  to  illustrate  in  practice  the 
theories  di.scussed  in  class  or  lecture. 

Food  chain  companies  are  meeting 
these  needs  in  three  practical  ways: 
(1)  They  include  nutritional  infor¬ 
mation  in  their  regular  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements.  (2)  They  display  nu¬ 
trition  posters  and  charts  in  the 
stores.  These  facts  and  timely  infor¬ 
mation  reach  consumers  when  they 
are  thinking  about  food  and  where 
they  are  purcha.sing  their  food;  they 
suggest  what  foods  then  in  abundance 
are  economical  and  nutritious,  why  to 
buy  them  and  how  to  prepare  them. 

Thus,  private  industry,  mobilized 
for  action,  coordinates  the  marketing 
needs  of  agriculture  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  needs  of  consumers  with  econom¬ 
ical  and  scientific  food  distribution 
in  a  country  struggling  to  maintain 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 

SOURCE — National  .\s.sociatioD  of 
F(km1  Chains. 
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Survey  Reveals 
Wide  Divergence 
In  Mileage  Cuts 

ODT  Order  21  Affecting 
Newspapers  Differently 
Under  Local  Rulings 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

The  year  1942  will  be  remembered 
in  newspaper  circles  as  the  time  when 
circulation  managers  were  confronted 
with  doing  more  and  more  with  less 
and  less. 

Gasoline  rationing  and  tire  con¬ 
servation,  resulting  in  drastic  reduc¬ 
tions  in  mileage  for  newspap>er  de¬ 
livery  trucks,  were  the  primary 
headaches  for  circulation  managers. 
There  were  other  difficult  problems, 
such  as  carrier  boy  turnover  and 
limited  manpower  in  all  branches  of 
circulation,  but  delivery  curtailment 
was  the  No.  1  obstacle  to  be  met. 

Survey  Made  on  ODT  21 

In  June,  newspapers  were  required 
to  make  a  mileage  reduction  under 
ODT  orders.  This  was  known  as  ODT 
Order  No.  6.  Late  this  fall  came  ODT 
Order  No.  21,  requiring  certificates  of 
war  necessity  and,  in  some  cases,  re¬ 
sulting  in  additional  mileage  reduc¬ 
tion.  In  an  effort  to  ascertain  how 
newspapers  were  faring  under  Order 
No.  21,  EIditor  &  Publisher  made  a 
cross-section  poll  this  week  among 
representative  circulation  managers, 
both  metropolitan  and  non-metro¬ 
politan.  The  survey  revealed  a  wide 
diversity  in  the  extent  to  which  news¬ 
papers  are  being  required  to  make 
further  reductions  in  mileage.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  survey  indicated  that  some 
local  gas  rationing  boards  were  being 
more  liberal  in  granting  C  cards  to 
district  managers,  while  others  were 
only  giving  B  cards. 

A.  F.  Peterson,  Portland  Journal. 
wires  that  Order  No.  21  has  resulted 
in  a  40%  reduction  in  mileage  locally, 
with  supervisors  in  the  Northwest 
territory  receiving  A,  B  and  C  cards. 

In  Houston,  Tex.,  newspapers  so  far 
have  not  suffered  seriously  in  com¬ 
plying  with  Order  No.  21,  according 
to  H.  E.  Murphree,  Houston  Chronicle. 
“Certificates  of  war  necessity  were 
issued  to  the  Chronicle  operating  its 
own  trucks  in  the  city  and  to  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier  truck  line  hauling  the 
Press,  Post  and  Chronicle  in  rural 
territory,”  replies  Mr.  Murphree.  “City 
dLstrict  managers  received  C  cards, 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  B 
cards  were  issued,  and  the  issuance 
of  these  B  cards  was  apparently  unin¬ 
tentional,  but  as  a  result  of  clerical 
errors,  and  C  cards  were  issued  on 
appeal.  Traveling  representatives  re¬ 
ceived  B  cards  in  most  instances,  but 
when  appeals  were  made,  C  cards 
were  issued  to  all.” 

No  Probitm  in  Dotreit 

Detroit  newspapers,  because  of  pe¬ 
culiar  local  circumstances,  have  not 
been  hard  hit  under  Order  No.  21, 
according  to  James  Montgomery,  De¬ 
troit  News,  reporting  for  that  city. 
He  writes: 

“Transportation  facilities  in  Detroit 
are  such  that  all  newspapers  must  be 
delivered  by  automobile,  no  public 
service  being  available.  The  same 
condition  exists  in  Detroit’s  local  trad¬ 
ing  area,  and  presented  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  when  the  Detroit  newspapers 
were  confronted  with  the  25%  mileage 
reduction.  Since  practically  no  rail¬ 
road  or  bus  service  was  available  for 
newspaper  delivery  in  and  around 
Detroit,  it  was  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  mileage  reduction  through 
the  elimination  of  editions,  as  well  as 
delivery  in  some  sections. 

“When  applying  for  certificate  of 


war  necessity  and  supplemental  ra¬ 
tions  for  passenger  cars,  Detroit 
newspapers  explained  their  problem 
to  the  ODT  and  ration  boards,  and 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  them 
fully  aware  of  the  situation.  The  ODT 
cooperated  very  nicely  by  issuing  war 
certificates  jiermitting  necessary  gas 
after  the  25%  mileage  reduction. 

“In  the  case  of  district  managers, 
most  of  whom  make  wholesale  de¬ 
livery,  each  individual  applied  to  his 
own  rationing  board,  and,  generally 
speaking,  these  men  obtained  the  ap¬ 
proximate  necessary  gas  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  their  work,  some  ob¬ 
taining  B  cards  and  other  C  cards.” 


Some  Reduction  in  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  and  out-state  newspaper 
deliveries  by  direct  and  relay  truck 
since  gasoline  rationing,  Dec.  1.  have 
in  numerous  instances  been  subject 
to  additional  mileage  curtailment  and 
further  readjustment  in  spite  of  more 
than  full  compliance  with  ODT  regu¬ 
lations  previously  affecting  such  de¬ 
liveries,  says  James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  replying  for  St.  Louis 
circulators. 

“Strictly  metropolitan  area  de¬ 
liveries,  while  subject  to  some  further 
cuts  in  mileage  necessary  due  to  cur¬ 
tailed  gasoline  allotments,  are  being 
made  through  the  limited  three- 
deliveries  daily  plan  in  effect  since 
June  and  augmented  by  the  use  of 
h-orse-drawn  equipment  on  the  part 
of  all  three  newspapers  where  call¬ 
backs  and  recoveries  are  essential,” 
he  said. 

“The  tremendous  burden  placed 
upon  train  and  bus  transportation 
facilities  has  aggravated  the  difficulties 
of  getting  baggage,  expres.s.  and  mail 
.shipments  to  point  of  destination  or 
transfer,  in  many  instances,  and  edi¬ 
tion  times  have  had  to  be  adjusted 
proportionately  to  rapidly  changing 
departure  schedules. 

“Due  to  inadequate  forces  of  volun¬ 
tary  help  in  the  face  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  number  of  applications  for  sup¬ 
plemental  gasoline,  most  supervisors 
of  wholesale  newspaper  deliveries  are 
.‘•till  operating  under  either  emergency 
coupons  or  B  books  pending  issuanc-,- 
of  their  final  mileage  allotments.” 

Philadelphia  newspapers  will  have 
their  mileage  reduced  from  10  to  25^' 
if  the  new  gas  regulations  becon’-' 
effective  Dec.  31.  according  to  Howard 
W.  Stodchill.  Philadelphia  Eveninq 
Bulletin.  In  most  cases,  appeals  will 
be  made,  he  added.  Supervisors,  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  wholesale  delivery, 
were  getting  C  card.s.  he  said,  but 
under  the  temporary  federal  order 
issued  by  OPA  Dec.  18.  further  cur¬ 
tailing  gas  consumption  in  the  eastern 
states,  A.  B  and  C  gas  books  hava 
been  limited  to  one  coupon  and  then 
only  for  vital  use. 

Chicago  Hard  Hit 
Chicago,  likewise,  has  been  hard 
hit.  with  newspapers  requested  to 
make  additional  cuts  from  25  to  35% 
under  the  original  mileage  reduction 
required  by  ODT  No.  6.  Chicago  pa¬ 
pers  are  preparing  their  appeals  to 
the  local  appeal  board,  asking  for  re¬ 
lief  from  drastic  curtailments  con¬ 
templated.  District  managers  who 
actually  make  wholesale  deliveries  of 
newspapers  are  getting  C  cards  in 
Chicago,  all  others  have  B  cards. 

John  C.  Council,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  reporting  for  Florida  news¬ 
papers,  finds  several  getting  full  allot¬ 
ment  of  gasoline  for  all  mileage  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  application  for  certificate 
of  war  necessity,  both  over  the  road 
and  local.  “There  are  some,  however, 
who  have  been  reduced  as  much  as 
25%,”  he  said. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Tribune  we  were 
given  a  23%  reduction  for  the  first 
quarter  on  over-the-road  mileage. 
Local  deliveries  are  contracted  and 
the  contractor  received  full  gas  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  mileage  requested.  In 


the  case  of  the  Tampa  Daily  Times 
they  received  more  gasoline  than  re¬ 
quested  for  over-the-road  mileage  but 
were  given  approximately  a  31%  re¬ 
duction  on  local  delivery  mileage. 

“There  are  some  few  exceptions  but 
reports  generally  indicate  that  city 
district  men  are  now  being  given  C 
gas  rationing  books  and  that  terri¬ 
tory  supervisors  or  roadmen  are  also 
getting  C  books.” 

Order  No.  21  apparently  has  not 
been  serious  in  Dayton,  O.,  since 
newspapers  in  that  city  do  not  have 
tube  routes,  nor  delivery  of  individual 
copies  to  subscribers  by  truck.  How¬ 
ever,  Glenn  L.  Cox,  Dayton  Daily 
News,  reports  that  gas  rationing  did 
affect  the  papers  in  a  minor  degree 
in  the  cases  of  independent  carriers, 
who  were  delivering  to  individual 
subscribers  on  scattered  routes  by 
pleasure  car. 

“Gas  rationing  provides  necessary 
gas  for  pleasure  cars  for  wholesale 
deliveries  but  not  individual  deliveries, 
except  where  they  are  delivered  on 
the  same  routing  as  the  wholesale 
papers.”  he  said.  “District  managers 
on  the  Dayton  papiers  were  given  B 
cards  for  the  purpose  of  supiervision. 
This  does  present  some  serious  limita¬ 
tions  and  sacrifices  are  necessary. 

“Dayton’s  problem,  too,  has  been 
magnified  through  an  increase  in  pop¬ 
ulation  of  about  60,000  more  pieople  in 
a  town  of  210.000  normal  population. 
This  has  created  manpower  shortage, 
as  well  as  an  increased  problem  of 
supiervision  and  gas  rationing  has 
limited  that.” 

Liberal  in  Michigan 
From  the  non-metrop>olitan  field, 
two  replies  were  received.  One  in¬ 
dicated  a  liberal  attitude  in  Michigan, 
with  more  stringent  regulations  apply¬ 
ing  in  Indiana,  judging  frem  the  sec¬ 
ond  comment. 

Posfrt  W.  Taylor.  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  say.s: 

"Up  to  the  present  tim?.  the  ODT 
certificates  of  war  use  and  nee  ssity 
have  furnished  us  with  ample  gasoline 
and  mileage.  The  only  objection  which 
we  have  to  our  present  war  use  and 
necessity  permit  is  that  the  minimum 
load  requirements  are  equivalent  to 
our  maximum  truck  capacity;  and 
owing  to  the  variation  in  size  of  news¬ 
papers,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have 
a  maximum  load  every  day. 

“The  first  i.-sue  “f  gasoline  mileage 
coupons  for  our  office  only  gave  us  B 
coupons  for  circulation  supervisors. 
We  have  asked  to  have  this  classifica¬ 
tion  reviewed  and  C  books  issued  to 
us.  However,  there  has  been  some 
delay  in  getting  an  answer  to  this  re¬ 
quest.  We  have  made  several  changes 
in  our  organization,  and  no  longer 
have  any  RFD  mail  solicitors  in  the 
territory,  but  our  state  carrier  super¬ 
visor  received  a  C  book,  good  for  1.800 
miles  per  month,  which  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  providing  he  can  use  buses  or 
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trains  for  part  of  his  transportatka." 

Walter  Andrews,  Ft.  Wayne  (hi) 
News-Sentinel,  reports  that  w 
operations  are  confined  to  the  cb 
and  except  for  25%  reduction  of 
age  in  June,  Ft.  Wayne  papers  ire 
still  on  the  same  basis,  with  no  c« 
resulting  from  Order  No.  21.  “How- 
ever,”  he  added,  “gas  rationing  an. 
propriations  to  our  independent  trui 
owners  are  not  uniform,  and  are  diS. 
cult  to  interpret.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  neither  of  them  has  been  granted 
sufficient  gas  for  mileage  needed,  md 
appeals  will  be  made  as  soon  as  this 
first  rush  of  issuance  is  completed 
“The  most  serious  and  deterrent 
effect  on  our  circulation  was  caused 
by  being  denied  the  privilege  of  oper-  I 
ating  our  66  motor  routes  via  passen-  ' 
ger  cars.  These  cars  made  all  of  our 
wholesale  deliveries  in  the  trade  zone 
area  to  carriers  and  dealers,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  made  individual  deliveries  to 
rural  subscribers.  Under  the  ODT 
order  trucks  may  make  individual  de¬ 
liveries  to  rural  homes  when  such 
deliveries  are  incidental  to  wholesale 
delivery  and  do  not  deviate  from  their 
regular  routes  in  so  doing,  but  pas¬ 
senger  cars  are  ruled  out.  We  fail 
to  understand  the  consistency  of  this 
order  when  (1)  we  were  denied  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  two  trucks 
that  wc  had  ordered  prior  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  1941,  (2)  passenger  cars  consume 
less  gas  and  rubber,  (3)  ration  boards 
in  other  cities  did  grant  recaps  and 
new  tires  to  newspapers  for  this  seli- 
same  purpose.  As  matters  stand.  «e 
would  have  been  ruled  out  anyhov 
with  the  advent  of  gas  rationing,  hut 
having  to  convert  our  motor  route 
subscribers  to  rural  mail  deliven 
meant  one-day  late  service  for  our 
afternoon  newspaper  which  cost  us  a 
loss  in  circulation. 

“District  managers  have  been  grant¬ 
ed  tailored  B  or  C  books,  as  requested, 
for  occupational  driving." 

Meanwhile,  newspapers  continue 
oix;rating  on  their  ol  J  basis  until  Jan. 
31,  1943.  giving  them  ample  time  to 
make  local  appeals,  it  was  explained 
by  ODT. 

Shiel  Dunsker.  CtMcinnoti  Post,  after 
talking  to  circulators  in  his  area  come> 
to  the  conclusion  that  order  No.  21 
turned  out  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguis. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  first  news  of 
the  order  was  taken  as  a  severe  bio* 
and  newspapers  thought  their  cir¬ 
culations  would  be  quite  hampered 
under  such  stringent  restrictions.”  he 
said,  “after  the  shock  wore  off  and 
circulators  tackled  the  problem  they 
found  that  by  eliminating  editions, 
changing  edition  time,  rearranginj 
schedules,  cooperating  with  competi¬ 
tors  in  combination  runs,  carrying 
heavier  loads,  and  eliminating  speedy 
spot  deliveries,  not  only  were  the  re¬ 
quests  for  mileage  reduction  met.  bu: 
iCoutinued  o)i  page  33) 
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An  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  strip  mate¬ 
rial  is  the  surest 
composing  room 
economy . 
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If  You  Knew 

just  who  wanted  just  what,  just  when,  you  could  possibly  arrange  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the 
right  time.  You  or  your  representative  could  he  there  at  the  psychological  moment  and 
make  a  sale,  or  furnish  the  desired  information— if  you  knew. 

But  You  Don’t  Know 


From  now  on  until  we  have  completed  our  little  chore  of  giving  the 

Axis  its  lumps— and  doing  a  complete,  thorough,  and  comprehensive  job  of  it,  we  fend  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  travel  from— “hither  to  yon”'--by  air,  by  rail,  by  bus,  by  phone,  by 
boat  or  by  four  gallons  of  gas  per  week^and  your  selling  is  going  to  be  done,  to  a  great 
extent,  bv  the  printed  word. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Year  Book  1943  Edition 


Forms  Close  Jan.  20,  1943 


After  twenty-two  years  of  service,  this  book  has  become  the  recognized  authority  on  most 
matters  pertaining  to  the  production  and  use  of  daily  newspapers.  It  is  a  gold  mine  of 
usable  information. 

THE  RED  BOOK  is  handy  to  most  newspapermen  and  advertising  men  who  use  daily 
newspapers;  men  who  want  to  know  things^and  want  to  know  those  things  RIGHT  NOW 
—and  in  a  hurry. 

Just  as  THE  RED  BOOK  lasts  a  full  year,  your  advertisement  in  it  lasts  a  full  year— and 
works  for  you.  You  surely  appreciate  the  great  service  THE  RED  BOOK  can  render  in 
keeping  your  sales  story  constantly  before  the  right  people. 

Wanting  to  be  of  service  to  you,  we  can  arrange  to  allot  some  space  to  your  announcement 
—in  fact,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  helpful  to  you  in  this  manner. 

Permit  our  urging  you  to  make  reservations^ and  furnish  copy  as  soon  as  convenient.  It 
will  help  you  as  well  as  help  us  and  render  a  constructive  service  generally. 

Regular  transient  rates  apply^bill  page,  $275.00;  half-page,  $154.00;  quarter-page,  $85.00 
(and  worth  much  more). 

The  price  is  $2.00  the  copy,  but  it  goes  WITH  a  regular  annual  subscription  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  at  $4.00;  Canada,  $4.50;  Foreign,  $5.00. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Times  Tower,  Broadway  at  42nd  Street  New  York 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Status  of  Newsmen 
In  Draft  Clarified 


€>bituarp 


CLASSIFIED 


CHARLES  HENRY  (BILL)  SYKES. 


RATES 


BECAUSE  draft  boards  in 
some  localities  have  not  been 
classifying  newspapermen  with 
dependents  as  Ill-b  regardless 
of  their  occupation  within  the 
industry,  previously  termed  an 
“essential  industry,"  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  obtained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clarification  of  the  matter 
which  should  be  of  help  to 
newspapers  in  obtaining  defer¬ 
ment  for  their  employes  with 
dependents. 


nationally  known  newspaper  car- 
with  the  immediate  job  of  filling  toonist,  died  Dec.  19  after  suffering 


quotas  for  induction.  Selective  Service  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  sub- 
Headquarters  therefore  suggests  that  urban  Cynwyd,  near  Philadelphia.  His 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Csih  with  Order) 


the  employer  make  application  for  re-  age  was  60.  Mr.  Sykes,  who  often  be- 
classification  of  his  employe,  where  littled  his  craftsmanship  which  brought 


the  local  board  hasn’t  done  so  already,  him  the  National  Headliners  Club  1941 
If  a  local  board  completely  misses  the  award  for  outstanding  newspaper  work, 
boat,  the  issue  can  be  decided  on  an  was  editorial  cartoonist  of  the  Evening 


I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  time*  —  .40  per  line 


"HELP  WANTED"  AND  AU 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


appeal  before  any  damage  is  done.  Public  Ledger  from  the  time  it  was 
Otherwise,  a  fellow  might  find  him-  founded  in  1914  until  it  suspended 


self  in  the  Army  even  though  the  law  publication  last  January.  Since  then 


says  he  is  deferred. — Ed.) 


1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  timet  •—  .80  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 


he  had  free-lanced  and  engaged  in 

advertising  work.  He  also  had  been  FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOOu 


Nine  Editors  to  Speak 
In  Symposium  Dec.  31 


cartoonist  for  the  old  Public  Ledger  ^R  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  CURI^ 


from  1911  to  1914.  Before  1911  he 


WEEK'S  ISSUE 


worked  for  various  newspapers,  in-  r©  celculete  the  cott  of  eny  cUuHU  ^  I * 
/D-  \  XT.......  _ ^  _ j.  .  I- 


eluding  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  News  ;ount  five  average  wordt  to  the  line.  Mu! 


ould  contider  thit  at  three  eetA 
PERSONNEL  BUREAU 


To  Editor  &  Publisher.  Concerning  Prominent  editors  and  editorial  and  the  Nashville  (Tennessee)  Ban-  oum  tpeee  eeeepteble  for  pubBcetiee  b 
your  request  to  clarify  the  item  in  the  writers  will  address  the  nation  over  i 

Nov  21  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  an  NBC  coast-to-coast  network  New  Wilbur  Finley  Fauley,  author  and  '"Y JtJu  eat  in  cere  ot  toiTOR  I  Put 
headed  “Newspapermen  with  Depen-  Year’s  Eve  from  11:30  p.m.  to  mid-  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  etrA 

dents  in  HI-B,”  I  trust  the  following  night  (EWT).  A  special  installation  Times  for  33  years,  died  Dec.  21  in  St.  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

will  be  explanatory:  of  microphones  in  the  editorial  rooms  Hospital,  New  York,  after  a  service  is  rendered  gratuitous  in  cae 

It  is  not  a  requisite  to  classification  of  nine  leading  newspapers  in  as  many  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of  70.  Mr.  „ection  with  our  "Situations  Wanted"  ed- 

in  Class  III-B  that  a  registrant  be  a  cities  will  enable  their  respective  edi-  Fauley  was  author  of  nine  novels  and  vertisers  in  lieu  of  the  continuous  number 

“necessary  man’’  in  the  newspaper  ac-  tors  to  talk  about  the  state  of  the  na-  plays  under  the  pen  name  of  of  calls  we  receive  from  newspapers,  me^e- 

tivity.  Simply  the  fact  that  he  is  de-  tion  just  before  the  turn  of  the  year.  Wilbur  Fawley.  He  had  been  a  re-  zines,  publicity,  advertising  and  allied  pre¬ 
ferred  by  reason  of  dependency  and  Those  who  will  sneak  inelnHe-  Porter  and  editor  for  more  than  41  fessions  for  men  (and  women,  tool,  hr 

is  engaged  in  an  activity  which  has  D.  Canham,  mll^aging  editor.  two  decades  he  all  depar+menh  of  the  craft.  Registreti,, 

been  proclaimed  essential,  regardless  Christian  Science  Monit^,  Boston  bad  been  a  specialist  m  ^e  reporting  for  l.st.ng  eipenence  and  bas.c  data  um 

of  his  occupation  within  that  ac-  p-inU  CnahUr,  e/liter  ef  eHirAriai  national  and  international  society  upon  receipt  of  four-time  copy  and  pay 

tivity,  is  adequate  basis  for  the  III-B  Z  p  ^  events,  but  he  had  also  covered  many  ment.  Change  or  substitute  copy  paZ 

clScation  of  the  St.  Louts  Post-^patch  now  on  tant  general  and  spot  news  as-  «!ble  on  feur-time  advertisemenh. 

R  mSt  be  understood,  however.  sig^ents.  He  first  worked  for  the  =  ^ 

that  dependency  is  a  cause  for  defer-  Allen ^White'^°(^itor^  Emooria  (Kanl  Evening  Journal  and  in  Newspapers  For  Sale 

ment  only  so  long  as  it  is  not  necessary  ^^en  White,  editor,  Empo,^  (Kan.)  November,  1909,  he  joined  the  Times - - - -  ^ - 

tn  an  intn  Clir'h  a  r-lawifipation  to  meet  Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor,  3-  a  hotel  reoorter  and  later  became  Illinois  Weekly  for  manager  vbs  ca 

to  go  into  such  a  classihcation  to  meet  Qitv  Star-  W  S  Gilmore  edi-  u  j  r  .u  j  oecame  oris.m 

calls  by  the  armed  forces.  .  ^  bead  of  the  paper  s  society  department.  ternift — $3,000  down.  Box  1028.  E4)Mr 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


head  of  the  paper’s  society  department, 


When  in  the  course  of  reviewing  a  *■’  and  president  of  Ae  ^  he  held  for  14  years  until  1924! 

wnen,  m  tne  couree  or  reviewmg  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi-  when  he  returned  to  the  general 
classifications  of  registrants  m  Class  .ors:  John  Pa.Jhall  editor  'vhen  he  returned  to  the  general 


eal  nilDOls  Weekly  for  manager  vbs  ca 
write.  Good  town.  $4,800  cash,  or  IS.M 
terma — $3,000  down.  Box  1928,  E4iw 
&  Publisher, 


ciassmrauons  oi  regisirams  in  Paschall,  editor,  Atlanta  ^tS 

III-B,  dependency  IS  no  longer  a  basis  journal,  and  L  C  Martin  editor  ' 


news  yKW.SPAPHR  PROPKRTIKS  bought,  aU. 

appraised.  Any  location.  Confidatill 
,  negotiations. 

in  of  L.  PARKER  LIKELY 

manv  Times  Building  New  Tort 


Pablie  Notict 


“necessary  man”  in  a  “critical  occupa-  u  -  ^  t* 
tion”  within  the  activity.  “ 

Occupational  Bulletin  No.  27  listed 
occupations  which  are  considered 
“critical”  in  the  editing  and  publish-  ^ 


cnucoi  ui  uie  euiiuig  aiiu  fiuuiiaii-  ^  D  1 

ing  of  a  newspaper.  The  Bulletin  i^UrVGy  HGVOOIS 

serves  only  as  a  guide  to  local  boards  nivkircr<anr$a  in  Piifc 
in  making  determinations  and  in  no  A/lVeryeHCG  111  ^lllS 

sense  should  be  construed  as  a  rigid  continued  from  pi 

directive  to  the  effect  that  all  men 

occupying  such  occupations  are  en-  .  instances  exceeded 

titled  to  Class  II-A  classification.  exceeded. 


'Editor  and  Publisher’*  is  s  service  itstia 
on  the  Joumelistie  highways  of  tbs  work. 
In  our  permanent  library  and  mtiea 
files  will  be  found,  easily  available,  kr 
portant  basic  data  anent  newspaper  air 
kets,  ownerehip,  administration,  au 
agement,  personnel,  featares,  circuletiMi. 
advertising  rates,  linage  atatietiei  iil 
mechanics  of  prodnetion,  as  well  le  i 
wealth  of  informative  material  regtrdiai 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Senm 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  nevipepa. 
"EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER,”  now  la  * 
fifty-eighth  year,  ocenpiea  an  exdNin 
field.  Subscribers  are  earnestly  ii|«< 
to  call  upon  na  for  any  service  they  led 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Serfki 


m-c,  aepenaency  ^  no  ionger  a  oasis  journal,  and  L.  C.  Martin,  editor,  ~  ^  .i  r  neJoHations.  . 

for  deferment,  local  boards  must  then  Denver  Post  Charlec  Merv  aditnr  nr  William  A.  Drums,  76,  a  dean  of  L.  PARKER  LIKELY 

insider  whether  the  registrant  is  a  another  executive  will  speak  from ’the  Wisconsin  journalism  and  for  many  Time,  Building  New  Tert. 

“n^^ry  man  withm  Ae  activity  Chicago  Daily  W«cot«.n  Raptds  ■= 

and  therefore  eligible  to  be  classified  „  ,  selected  the  man  ^nbunc,  died  at  a  Portage  (Wis.)  hos-  Pablie  Notict 

in  Class  H-A.  In  order  to  be  classified  fjf®  selected  the  man  jg  ^  resident - : - 

in  Class  II-A,  a  registrant  must  be  a  will  select  their  own  of  Wisconsin  Rapids  since  1900  when,  ‘'®"\he“ou.?^li“t?c*hi^^^^^ 

“necessary  man”  m  a  critical  occupa-  ®  ,  seieci  ineir  own  ^  g  Sutor,  he  acquired  the  in  our  permanent  library  and  muta 

tion”  within  the  activity.  subjects  and  each  will  speak  for  three  Grand  Rapids  Tribune  in  which  he  re-  »>?  "•-ily  it 

Occupational  Bulletin  No.  27  listed  "Minutes.  tained  his  interest  until  1920  when  the  S^ir^wneMhiV.*  idmini”  « 

occupations  which  are  considered  paper  merged  with  the  Wisconsin  ageinent,  personnel,  features,  circuUtiMi. 

“critical”  in  the  editing  and  publish-  ^  i  Valley  Leader  to  form  the  present  advertising  rates,  linage  statittia  ul 

ing  of  a  newspaper.  The  Bulletin  SllIVGy  RGVGOIs  Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune.  He  w^lUi"of  infoiroatwVnTaterfal^regsrtoj 

serves  only  as  a  guide  to  local  boards  ^  in  /"'ll**.  acquired  the  Wisconsin  Dells  Events  national  advertiser  and  agency  8enm 

in  making  determinations  and  in  no  A/*very  eUCG  111  ^UlS  in  1935  and  with  his  daughter  Isabelle,  ”EmTOR'**  PUBLISHER  ”  now'ta^ 

sense  should  be  construed  as  a  rigid  continued  from  page  36  who  joined  him  in  1934,  operated  the  fifty-eighth  year,  occupies  ' an  cxdNiti 

directive  to  the  effect  that  all  men  paper  until  his  death.  field.  Subscribers  are  earnestly  wH 

t  “  '"“"y  instances  exceeded,  the  Mrs.  David  W.  Watt,  87,  member  of  w”e  may  be  able  to  lender 

titl^  to  Cl^  II-A  class^caUon.  ^  ^  tremendous  saving  the  sodety  s^  of  the  Janesville  Manager,  B«»der  8«vk. 

Under  the  recent  CongriKsional  distribution  expense  at  no  loss  in  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette  until  1935,  died  ^  ^ 

amendment  to  the  Selective  Training  circulation.”  her  home  Dec.  15  following  an  ex-  _ WoBted _ 

and  &rvice  Act  of  1940,  registrants  “Dusker  reports  that  in  his  ‘neck  of  tended  illness. 

who  have  attamed  «  yeare  of  age  are  woods”  OPA  has  been  quite  rea-  He3{bert  Christian  Foltz,  73,  treas-  Advertising  and  Promotion  Asastnl 
relieved  ironi  la  i  y  or  m  itary  sona^jg  ^jjg  matter  of  gas  rationing  urer  of  the  Public  Opinion  Company,  Tw>kc 

to  district  men  and  distributors  and  which  publishes  the  Chambersburg  ® 

cass  e  m  ass  -  .  ive  haulers.  “All  the  district  men  in  this  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  died  Dec.  17  at  One  of  the  Urgeit  and  beut  knowi 

5  the  Army  has  ^nounced  that  territory  received  C  cards  if  they  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore.  P»bli.her.  .peei.Ii.in,  in 

it  would  suspend  the  mduction  of  men  *  n  i.  i  j  rv^u  “*»  an  opening  offering  a  real  oppei* 

whn  had  attained  38  vears  of  ace  Such  actually  hauled  newspapers  and  B  Death  was  attributed  to  a  heart  at-  nity  to  a  capable  advertising  assi,^ 

who  Md  attain^  X  years  ge.  &  cards  if  they  merely  act  in  a  super-  tack  following  an  operation  on  De-  layman  preferred.  Must  have  u 

registrants  are  to  be  classified  in  Class  ^  r^mher  <*  «'•«<>"  «*  religious  books  and  Ue 

jy-H  visory  capacity,  he  stated.  cember  9.  appraiae  them  inulligently  aad  ^ 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind,  that  Los  Angeles  newspapers  have  ex-  Corliss  Eluot  Rife,  owner  and  pub-  "“j^nraSlJSi'deihSble'Ct 
a  man  45  years  of  age  or  older  is  ex-  p^rienced  mileage  20  to  50%  tmder  lisher  of  the  Eureka  (Utah)  Reporter  state  age,  experience,  salary,  refersat* 

empt  from  induction  into  the  armed  order  No.  21,  according  to  R.  F.  Marx,  for  the  past  25  years,  died  recently  and  draft  ststna.  Box  1918,  • 

forces  by  law,  while  those  between  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Appeals  have  following  a  three-month  illness.  Publisher. _ _ 

ages  of  38  and  45  are  merely  deferred  been  made  to  local  boards,  he  said,  Mrs.  Rcta  Whiteman  Hough,  48,  a  AdFertlalng  Salesman  or  Saleawoman 
because  the  armed  forces,  for  the  time  and  in  many  cases  supplemental  gas-  member  of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  'Spy  7nd*Iell  “sute'presennalitfy,  •»* 

being,  are  not  inducting  men  in  that  oline  has  been  granted.  The  balance  editorial  staff  since  1926,  died  suddenly  draft  status,  references.  Journal  Trilis** 

_ - _  tr _ A. _ _ -  _ _ _ _ A*i  J--!  ...  ..  •  Y  rtUw  Tawa. 


Help  WoMtod 


£as  an  opening  offering  a  real  oppsitt- 
nity  to  a  capable  advertising  sssistsst 


laymsn  preferred.  Must  hsve  sn  spa* 
elation  of  religions  books  snd  ths  sWiQ 
to  appraise  them  intelligently  sad  Ma 


to  appraise  them  intelligently  aad  w 
estly.  Technical  experience  in  advertiinC 
or  Journalism  desirable  but  not  essestiu 
State  age,  experianee,  salary,  refersas* 
and  draft  ststna.  Box  1918,  Editor  a 
Publisher. 


age  group.  Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  R.  Flynn, 
Public  Relations  Office, 
Selective  Service  System, 


are  using  present  coupons  until  deci-  at  her  home  there  on  Dec.  11,  due  to 
sions  are  made  by  local  boards.  Dis-  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 


copy,  and  sell.  State  present 

draft  status,  references.  Joumal  Tn"** 

Publishing  Co.,  Sioux  City,  lows. 


trict  managers,  supervisors  roa^en  ^h^^^  ^  55  ^ 


1  •  .  ..99  99  X  nVitlAa  XV.  TT  nxxb,  aMF,  O  VFA 

and  division  men  practica  ly  all  re-  ^he  New  York  Herald  Tribune  staff 


Big  Horn  Monntalna  country  calling  7^ 
reporter  for  p.m.  Daily  in  city  of  10^ 
Write  fully,  send  pix.  Publisher,  PKE» 
Sheridan,  Wyoming.  _ 


Washington,  D.  C.  ceiyed  C  cards  tailored  to  their  needs,  assigned  to  the  night  desk  and  a  for-  circulation’  Man.aer  Must  be 
(Selective  Service,  supplementing  ^  Y  tT  mer  assistant  telegraph  editor,  died  handle  boys.  G^d  personality.  Agr» 


orally  the  above  letter  to  Editor  &  curtailed  to  B  cards.  20  of  a  heart  attack  in  his  home.  «•;«.  but  not  obnoxiously  s^ 

PUBUSHER,  added  the  following  inter-  Jasper  L.  Rison,  Louisville  Courier-  He  had  worked  on  the  Richmond  DutciT'narboV  or*°cl'o8er!*  Gtv°e  comply 

mation:  Newspapermen  of  the  class  Journal  and  Times,  reports  that  Louis-  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  Wilmington  details  first  letter.  Suggest  sir  msili« 

eligible  for  3-B  rating  are  supposed  ville  papers  made  50%  mileage  cut  on  (N.  C.)  Star,  Savannah  (Ga.)  Mom-  original  with  duplicate  vm 

to  be  automatically  placed  in  that  first  order,  so  no  further  reduction  is  ing  News,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  Times.”  Anch'orage,*^laska*" 

class.  Local  boards  were  advised  to  necessary  under  order  No.  21  on  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record,  Mobile  - ^ ^ ^ 

do  so  at  once,  but  some  of  them  either  city  fleet.  Mr.  Rison  discontinued  all  (Ala.)  Register  and  the  Montgomery  “igrf **TiBJi?N«". 

didn’t  understand,  or  were  too  busy  daily  motor  routes  serving  retail.  (Ala.)  Advertiser.  Twin^Falis.  Idaho. 


sive,  but  not  obnoxiously  so.  prefer  a® 
who  won’t  get  panicky  if  bombs  fall  • 
Dutch  Harbor  or  closer.  Give  compw* 
details  first  letter.  Suggest  air 
original  with  duplicate  via  regular  ■»' 
due  to  mail  irregularities.  Anchorsr 
Times,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


(Ala.)  Adrertiser. 


Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
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ER 
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H«lp  Wo»t«d — Coiit'd _ 

for  morning,  evening  and 
•SidiT  newspapers.  Must  have  car.  Give 
delete  details  about  aelf,  income  re- 
-irsmentt  and  references.  Opportnn  ty 
men  to  earn  and  advanee.  Write 
ilin  C  Stafford,  Register- Republican 
ttd  Homing  Star,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


editorial  ASSISTANT: 


400N 

KltW 


uUU. 
diet  b 
m  ubi 
k  PUi 


ImBortsnt  monthly  magasine  seeks  live. 
Ifsmy  writer,  with  metropolitan  repor- 
«risl  experience  capable  of  qualifying 
u  sMOciate.  The  creative,  critical 
•hilitv  that  does  the  right  thing  at  the 
riflit  time  in  the  right  way  from  day 
»  dsT  is  the  talent  sought,  and  it  must 
to  bKked  by  unquestionable  experience 
ud  demonstrated  results.  Character, 
oersonslity,  dependability  and  proper 
^grounds  educationally  and  other- 
«iM  are  essential.  To  one  who  can 
•mve  his  qualifications  a  splendid  op- 
fruity  is  open.  State  experience 
1^  references  in  full  and  Mlary  de- 
Accompany  application  with 
ohotogrsph  if  possible — not  returnable. 
Bm  lfi2.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


B permanent  ]ob  for  mature  newa- 
n  as  head  of  proof  room  evening 
dust  be  qualified,  willing  to  sub- 
ccasionally  on  desk.  Give  record. 
PS.  New  London  Day,  New  Lon- 
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ha,  Conn. _ 

Mienced  Woman  Reporter  wanted  on 
^  small  daily.  fi.OOO  circulation.  Gen- 
ssoignments  and  some  head  writing. 
Sate  age.  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Dtily  Journal.  Sturgis,  Michigan. 


Perieneed  In  newspaper  composing 
fork,  draft  exempt,  for  afternoon 
iper  in  New  England.  Box  137, 
k  Publisher. 


ktst-Pressman  Wanted,  Duplex  flatbed. 
IT«.  MO.OO  weekly.  Best  conditions. 
It(^.  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 


I  potter,  draft  exempt,  man  or  woman, 
rith  or  without  experience.  Permanent. 
0iTe  full  information,  references,  starting 
itr  required.  The  New  Albany  Tribune, 
Kpv  Albany,  Indiana. 


tiM  Bepresentatlve  Wanted.  Book  pnb- 
htber  seeks  salesman  to  call  on  West 
Coaot  retail  book  and  allied  outlets. 
Ulisace  Book  Corp.,  540  N.  Mich.  Ave.. 
Chicago. 


SitvatioM  WaaHd 
AdministraliT* 

Advertiaing  or  Bnsinesa  BCanager:  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  both  departments 
— practical  knowledge  others.  Progres¬ 
sive.  Seasoned  Judgment.  College.  Age 
45.  Married.  Excellent  record.  Available 
January  1st.  Box  1022,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _  _ 

Experienced  Newspaper  Accountant  and  Of¬ 
fice  Manager,  now  employed  as  Business 
Manager  amall  combination  dailies,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  publisher  think¬ 
ing  of  retirement.  Familiar  with  all  de¬ 
partments.  Will  accept  position  in  larger 
organisation  if  knowledge  and  hard  work 
offers  opportunity  for  promotion.  Write 

Box  1913.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

First-clasa  Accoontant,  executive  ability, 
twenty  years'  experience  Daily  newspa¬ 
pers — credits,  collections,  advertising — 
desires  permanent  position  with  Daily. 
Now  employed,  good  health,  family  man. 
draft  exempt.  Excellent  references.  Box 

157,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

General  Manager  and  PnbUaher  of  Middle- 
western  Daily  seeks  opportunity  in  larger 
field.  Experienced  in  all  departments  of 
newspaper  production  which  affords  prac¬ 
tical  approach  to  wartime  production 
problems.  Seven  years  in  present  posi¬ 
tion — age  42.  Write  Box  140,  Editor  A 
Publiaher. 


SItaatiMS  Waat«4 
Aivortisiag 

Advertising  Man — 35,  2  children,  fourteen 
years*  experience  in  selling,  copy,  layout, 
merchandising  in  newspaper  and  retail 
stores.  Box  111.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager  in  city  of  45,000, 
Southwest,  showing  gains  each  morth.  is 
desirous  of  locating  up  North  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  or  top  salesman.  44  years 
old,  married,  classified  3-A.  Box  1899, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Manager-Salesman,  45  years 
old.  Nineteen  years’  advertising  experi¬ 
ence-nine  years’  executive.  Have  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  merchandising,  contacts 
with  National  space  buyers.  Draftless. 
Family  man.  Legionnaire.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Reasonable  salary  wanted.  Box 
153,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Jr.  Copywriter,  Editorial  Assistant;  also 
rapid  stenographer  and  typist.  Young 
lady,  ten  years  in  publishing  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Box  1929,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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December  21 ,  1942 

Mr.  John  Johnson, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 

1700  Times  Tower  Building, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

Will  you  please  kill  my  ad-- 
"Personable  Young  Woman".  I  have  accepted 
a  position  as  reporter  with  the  Reporter 
Dispatch,  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y. ,  and  wish 
to  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  excellent 
co-operation  and  help  in  aiding  me  to  se¬ 
cure  a  very  fine  position. 

The  working  conditions  are  A-1, 
the  pay  good,  and  the  organization  is  very 
fine. 

"Thank  you"  is  too  small  a  word 
in  connection  with  expressing  my  appre¬ 
ciation.  It  carries  with  it  an  offer  from 
me  that  if  I  ever  can  be  of  service  to  as 
fine  an  organization  as  yours  in  any  way, 

I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 


Yours  truly, 

Laura  M.  Eunert 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


ACT  QUICKLY  .  .  .  SAVE  MONEY  I 
16-Page  Duplex  Press,  very  good  condition. 
Color  fountain.  Six  push-button  control 
stations.  Cutler  Hammer  electrically  con¬ 
trolled.  All  necessary  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment,  including  mat  roller,  leoreher,  fin¬ 
ishing  machine,  router,  chipping  block, 
stereo  metal  pot,  and  plate  caster.  16 
Steel  turtles  and  chases,  all  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  This  equipment,  all  or  in  part, 
available  immediately  due  to  newspaper 
merger.  Any  publisher  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  same  will  receive  complete  informa¬ 
tion  by  writing  to  Box  101,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

An  nnosnal  buyl  1 — Elrod  N«.  F.  7bl-E 
with  9  molds.  For  sale,  reasonable,  if 
purchased  immediately.  Write  Box  105, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _  _ 


Big  savlngl  1 — Ludlow  No.  0477.  1  cabinet 
and  approximately  28  matrix  fonts.  Act 
quickly  for  this  Ludlow  which  is  priced 
at  a  saving.  Write  Box  110,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


For  Sale:  Carload  of  newsprint,  29%’ 
width.  New  stock.  For  sale  on  account 
nf  change  of  size.  Quote  best  offer  f.o.b. 
Washington,  New  Jersey.  Address  The 
Star,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


For  Immediate  Sale:  Scott  Multi-Unit,  Mes- 
sanone  Type,  Extra-High -Speed  Press  in¬ 
cluding  two  side-by-side  single  folders, 
cast  iron  substructure,  four  3-roll  36” 
magasine  reels  and  Jones  Automatic  Ten¬ 
sion  Governors.  May  be  operated  as  two 
independent  quadruples,  as  sextuple  or 
octuple.  Regular  straight-operation  speed 
up  to  50,000  per  hour  folder. 

Built  in  1931  and  maintained  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Cutoff,  22%“;  printed 
page  width,  8  col.  12  ems  pics  with  4  pt. 
rules;  length,  300  agate  lines  plus  head 
rule  and  date  line.  Equipped  with  one 
extra  color  fountain,  and  set  of  web  com¬ 
pensators  for  color  printing;  also  equipped 
with  two  G.E.  125  and  10  H.P.  230  volt 
D.C.  motor  drive. 

Moderately  priced  for  quick  disposal. 
Write  Box  143,  Editor  A  Publisher,  for 

full  details. _ 

For  Sala:  Duplex  10-page  flatbed  press  in 
A-1  condition.  Reasonable.  * 'Aurora  nnd 
Christliche  Woehe,”  564  Dodge  Street. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Goss  Newspaper  Press — 32-page,  two  plates 
wide,  four  decks  high  and  color  attach¬ 
ment;  23  9/16”  cutoff.  Complete  with 
practically  new  Cline-Westinghonse  alter¬ 
nating  current  motors  and  eontroHers. 
Goodrich  rubber  form  rollers,  recently 
factory  rebuilt  Hoe  double  cooled  casting 
box  and  Hoe  finishing  machine.  Excep¬ 
tionally  good  condition.  Used  exclusively 
for  four-color  comic  printing  for  last  ten 
years.  An  ideal  press  for  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  R.  B.  Chandler,  The  Mobile 
Press  Register,  Mobile,  Alabama. 


Scott  and  Hoe  heavy  dnty  Matrix  rollers; 
Rouse  band  saw;  Wesel  electric  proof 
press;  Vandercook  $325  full-page  proof 
press;  model  6,  8,  and  14  Linotypes; 
model  A  and  CSM  Intertypes;  saw  trim¬ 
mers.  type  cabinets  and  many  other  items. 
Northern  Machine  Works,  Marshall  A 
Jefferson  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


WANT  A  BARGAIN! 

2 — No.  5  Linotypes,  one  with  an  electrie 
pot,  the  other  with  gas  pot.  Newspaper 
publisher  will  sell  immediately.  Write 
Box  115,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Machanical  Eqaipmeat  Wanted 

Melting  pot  wanted  with  bottom  tap;  must 
be  one  ton  capacity  or  larger.  Box  138, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Pollard-AlUng  mailing  equipment.  Give  full 
description  and  prices.  Consumers  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  N«rth  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


WANTED: 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
13%-ineh  printing  diameter  —  21%-ineb 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  details 
and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Wanted:  Cnrved  plate  router  for  plate 
22%"  cut-off.  Must  he  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Address  The  Star,  Washington, 
New  Jersey. 


Wanted:  Hoe  or  Goss  Sextuple  or  larger 
color  press,  tabloid,  late  construction, 
roller  bearings,  automatic  tensions;  also 
iiutoplate  and  A.C.  motor  desired.  Box 
156,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaations  Waattd 

CircnIatioB 


Assistant  Blanager,  now  employed  with  sev¬ 
enteen  successful  years  on  combination 
Southern  newspapers,  is  seeking  position 
as  circulation  manager.  Age  37,  draft 
exempt.  Box  122,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 


Circulation  Manager  of  large  Morning,  Eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  combination  will  con¬ 
sider  change.  Age  39,  married.  Eighteen 
years’  employment  on  same  paper;  covers 
two  years  street  sales,  two  years  single 
mail,  two  years  county  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  two  years  city  circulation  manager; 
and  last  ten  years  circulation  manager. 
References  from  newspaper  people  yon 
know.  Audit  reports  past  ten  years  can 
best  give  my  record.  Box  132,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  40,  married,  classification  3-A. 
Now  working.  Qualifications  and  reasons 
for  seeking  a  change  can  best  be  told  by 
letter.  Because  of  transportation  prob¬ 
lems,  prefer  Southern  Daily.  Box  189, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Expert  Circulation  Manager  avallahla  soon. 
Prefer  Western  states.  Exerilent  record. 
Originator  promotion  book  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  A  "natural"  in  competitive 
fields.  Highest  references.  Youm,  ambi¬ 
tions,  draft  exempt.  Box  142,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SitnatioRS  WoRtRti 

Editorial 

Bom  newspaperwoman  who  can  do  a  man’s 
job.  Reporting,  features,  woman’s  page, 
rewrite.  Box  104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Employed  News  Editor,  city  of  400,000. 
wants  slot,  telegraph,  rim,  or  makeup 
Job.  Competent,  sober,  twelve  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Permanent.  3-A.  P.M.’s  only. 
Box  158,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  desk  man  on  metropolitan 
morning  newspaper  seeks  responsible  po¬ 
sition  on  small  afternoon  newspaper.  Age 
36,  married,  children.  Box  113,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 

Girl  Reporter,  23,  college  graduate,  six 
months  on  weeklies — nine  months  so¬ 
ciety  editor  and  general  assignments  on 
daily.  Good  references.  Have  used 
•Speed  Graphic.  Own  car.  Will  take  in¬ 
teresting  job,  anywhere.  Box  152,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

GRAINS  OP  WIT 

I'm  not  another  Will  Rogers — who  is! — 
but  amongst  my  chaff  you’re  sure  to  find 
grains  of  wit.  I  can  write  paragraph- 
ically  or  longer.  Box  164,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitaations  WoRtad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Man,  24;  draft  exempt;  good  health;  A.B. 
degree  and  graduate  work  in  social  sci¬ 
ences;  employed  in  editorial  opinion 
analysis;  wishes  to  take  op  newspaper 
work  as  profession  on  medium-sized 
newspaper.  Any  offer  <M>nsidered ;  repor- 
torial  preferred.  Box  1901,  Editor  A 
Publiaher. _ _ _ 

MetropoUUn  city  editor,  political  writer — 
in  public  relations — anxious  resume  writ¬ 
ing  or  news-exeeutive  Job.  Intensive 
worker.  3-A.  Box  1921,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Personable  yonng  woma^  single,  B.A.  de¬ 
gree,  five  years’  experience  in  newspaper 
work  in  editorial  rooms,  wants  Job  on 
Daily  as  reporter.  Accurate,  well-trained 
in  newspaper  technique;  can  assist  in 
editing,  proof-reading  but  would  prefer 
news  beat.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1924,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 


Writer,  40,  with  wide  editorial  experience 
on  national  magasines,  newspaper,  seeks 
position  with  established  periodical  or 
agency.  Two  degrees.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  in  public  relations;  also  ghost 
writing  of  speeches,  articles.  Accurate  at 
research,  copy  reading.  Box  165,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Writer,  48,  now  at  work  on  book  and  maga¬ 
sine  copy  which  will  be  completed  about 
January  15th,  desires  Job  on  editorials, 
radio  news  broadcasting,  Sunday  staff, 
column,  or  top  news  assignment  any¬ 
where.  Wide  newspaper  experience,  both 
in  news  room  and  general  management. 
Box  141,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SlhiatloRt  Waatadl 
Mecfcanicnl 


Capable,  congenial  Mechanical  Superinten¬ 
dent  on  Daily  in  town  of  13,000  desires 
advancement  to  larger  field.  Location 
secondary.  Box  1925,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraver  newspaper  experience.  All- 
around  man.  Non-union.  Seeks  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Can  give  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  145,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  -  MECHANICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT, 

now  employed,  wants  to  work  for  publisher 
who  will  expect  much  and  pay  accord¬ 
ingly.  Broad  experience  will  enable  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  meet  war  conditions  and  get 
better  results  from  your  remaining  me¬ 
chanical  employees.  Salary  $7,500  yearly. 
Don’t  prognosticate — write  me.  Box  1903, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


40 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Edaeatort 
Urge  Bor  Or 
AdvRrtisiRg 


A  CURIOUS  document  was  released 
this  week  under  an  Amherst,  Mass., 
date-line,  urging  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  Donald  M.  Nel¬ 
son,  James  M.  Byrnes, 
and  Leon  Henderson, 
to  adopt  a  “drastic 
curtailment  in  adver¬ 
tising  volume.”  The 
letter  purports  to  have  been  signed  by 
150  educators,  and  several  of  the 
names  appended  to  the  release  were 
of  people  known  in  peace  times  to 
have  been  associated  with  anti-adver¬ 
tising  movements.  The  Amherst 
dateline  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  secretary  of  the  group. 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


sertion.  Although  some  of  the  signers 
of  the  letter  are  recognized  as  eminent 
educators,  some  others  as  academic 
economists,  none  of  them  is  known  to 
have  had  any  experience  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  None  of  them  would  be 
recognized  by  a  manufacturer  of  shoes, 


or  driving  a  truck.  There  will  be  no 
need  for  either  reporters  or  editors 
when  the  politicians  can  make  or 
break  a  newspaper  establishment  by 
a  nod  of  the  head. 

The  suggestions  of  this  professorial 
group  won’t  get  anywhere,  we  are 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  ErI 

flation.  They  know  also  that  that  can 
dition  is  self-corrective.  When 
ent  inventories  of  many  con^J 
goods  leave  the  dealers’  shelvesT^ 
will  not  be  replaced,  for  they 
being  made.  Within  a  few  monii,! 
maybe  within  a  few  weeks,  mudJiSJ 
vertising  of  goods  for  immediate  sali* 
will  automatically  dry  up. 

Some  of  it  will  be  replaced  by  ir^jp 
name  advertising,  in  a  laudable  anj 
understandable  effort  to  keep  old 
tomers  mindful  of  firms  and  product! 
that  have  served  them  in  happier 


soap,  or  sealing-wax  as  a  competent  certain,  and  they  are  serious  only  as  Others  will  tell  Ae  public  what  tlal 

they  reflect  the  attitude  of  a  fairly  about  the  job^hey  are  doing  for 
large  and  prominent  group  of  men  the  goveri^ent.  Others  will  deicau 
and  women  who  are  not  only  educat-  their  advertismg  appropriations  to 
ing  the  young  people  of  today,  but,  to  warding  the  educational  missions  o 
a  considerable  extent,  are  training  government,  including  the  domi 
the  teachers  who  will  teach  the  next  nwessity  of  doing  without  mar.; 

generation.  They  acclaim  the  “peace-  peace-time  necessities,  and  investing 
time  service  of  advertising.”  whereas  "eavily  in  government  securities, 
those  of  us  with  memories  which  That  is  a  worthy  and  not  wastefu 
which  seems  to  have  acted  by  mail,  won,  seeking  outlets  for  products  that  reach  back  only  a  few  months  can  employment  of  advertising.  It  divert 

'  do  not  exist,  or  seeking  entry  into  recall  when  several  of  this  same  no  materials,  no  labor,  that  is  neede( 
fields  to  which  his  war-time  plant  may  galaxy  were  denouncing  advertising  for  more  useful  promotion  of  victorj' 

’  . —  .  .  .  1  j  Newspapers  and  other  printed  medi; 

will  have  to  get  along  with  what^ 
paper  is  available  from  an  alread 
limited  wood  supply,  and  it  is  aim 
gether  likely  that  they  will  have 
impose  some  limits  on  advertismi 
space.  Some  have  already  done  sc 
And  so  far  as  waste  of  man-powei 
is  concerned,  many  publishing  plant! 
are  having  trouble  now  in  getting  suf! 
ficient  personnel  to  perform  essectJ 
tasks.  From  daily  newspaper  shop 
alone,  it  is  estimated  that  nearl; 
25,000  men  and  women  have  gone  inti 
war  work,  either  in  uniform  or  a 
civilians.  Not  many  of  them  havi 
been  replaced.  Tasks  that  fonnerh 
required  the  services  of  two  or 
people  are  now  being  done  by  one 
The  fact  is  that  American  nevspa 
pers  are  already  getting  a  small  tasti 
of  the  operating  difficulties  that  wd 
long  ago  inflicted  on  the  British  presJ 
It  is  not  in  the  picture  that  our  preJ 
will  ever  have  to  match  the  Bnisf 
hardships,  but  it  is  certain  that  sh  n 
ages  of  raw  materials  and  transpcrai 
tion  difficulties  will  compel  impcr_  i 
changes  in  many  present  technique! 
It  is  not  the  function  of  govenraer 
to  indicate  how  these  changes  sna 
be  made,  and,  as  we  understand  th 
present  intent  of  the  men  who  centre 
the  nation’s  economic  destinies,  the 
have  no  wish  to  undertake  the  impus 
sible  assignment  of  telling  the  newspa 
pers  and  other  publications  ho* 
conform  to  the  war’s  necessities. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  the  function 
government  to  tell  any  individual 
institution  how  much  or  how  little  !■ 
may  spend  for  advertising,  I*)'”! 
seeing  to  it  that  advertising  is  w 
being  used  abnormally  as  a  means  ( 
tax  evasion.  That  the  Treasury  is  al 
ready  doing,  and  the  task  impos* 
none  of  the  difficulties  that  critii 
might  imagine.  Neither  does  the  p-'e* 
ent  plan,  as  the  professors  state  a 
pose  upon  the  government  the  ps) 
ment  of  “the  bulk  of  the  adver.^f 
cost  of  those  companies  now^:^ 
to  high  excess  profits  taxes.”  ™ 
taxes  find  their  way  to  goverr."' 
funds  finally,  and  we  l^lieve  it 
better  for  the  national  interest  - 
the  money  should  pass  through  i-  j 
hands  before  it  is  collected  as 
•  *  •  than  that  it  pass,  sterilely,  It® 

THE  FOUR  men  to  whom  the  profes-  large  taxpayer  to  the  Internal 
sorial  appeal  is  addressed  know  too  Bureau.  The  present  plan  leai«’| 
much  about  the  vitality  of  our  business  economic  structure  sound  and^J 
institutions  and  about  resume  its  normal  activities  n 
the  functions  of  news-  war  ends.  ’The  professorial 
papers  to  be  seriously  lead  to  nothing  but  economic  ^ 
impressed  by  the  ar-  with  goveriunent  at  last  com^^^ J 
guments  in  Ae  letter,  assume  complete  regulation  of  aLj 
They  know  that  it  is  vate  lives  and  acts.  And  “.“J*  T 
probably  true,  as  the  letter  states,  that  the  system  of  the  nations  with 
advertising  of  goods  for  current  sale  we  are  at  war,  the  very  system 
has  run  counter  to  the  fumbling  ef-  which  we  are  fighting, 
forts  of  various  agencies  to  control  in-  know  what  this  war  is  all  ahom 


adviser  on  competitive  business  prob¬ 
lems.  No  manufacturer  with  an  ounce 
of  savvy  assumes  that  if  he  and  his 
competitors  forget  their  trade-name 
advertising  for  the  war,  their  markets 
will  be  relatively  the  same  as  they 
were  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Every 
manufacturer  knows  that  new  names 
will  enter  his  field  when  the  war  is 


is  Prof.  Colston  E.  Warne.  of  Amherst 
College.  Prof.  Wame  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  an  active  protagonist  of  Con¬ 
sumers’  Union  and  as  strongly  op¬ 
posing  many  of  the  uses  to  which  ad¬ 
vertising  was  put  in  pre-war  days. 

We  called  the  document  “curious” 
advisedly. 

First  it  opposes  war-time  advertis¬ 
ing  because  there  is  now  little  need 
to  stimulate  current  consumption, 
and  that  to  the  extent  that  advertising 
accelerates  present  buying,  it  is  run¬ 
ning  in  direct  opposition  to  the  efforts 
to  check  inflation. 

Second,  it  cites  Tide  statistics  show¬ 
ing  that  the  current  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  some  21  per  cent  above  the 
level  during  the  years  1935-1939.  That 
is  a  thoroughly  deceptive  comparison 
but  it  serves  the  present  purposes  of 
this  group.  It  does  not  make  plain 
that  while  1935  and  1936  might  have 
been  considered  “normal”  years  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade — that  is  years  in 
which  both  advertisers  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  advertising  media  did  a 
volume  of  business  that  assured  rea¬ 
sonable  profits — ^the  years  1937,  1938, 
and  1939  were  times  of  comparative 
depression,  when  many  business  firms 
and  publishers  failed  to  break  even. 

The  group  truly  states  that  a  large 
part  of  the  1942  gain  over  the  pre-war 
period  is  due  to  advertising  designed 
both  to  increase  immediate  purchases 
and  to  emphasize  the  patriotic  nature 
of  the  services  now  being  performed 
by  companies  which  are  out  of  the 
consumer  market.  Also  that  much  of 
this  advertising  stresses  the  post-war 
potentialities  of  industries  now  work¬ 
ing  on  war  orders,  and  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  materials,  and  the  purchase  of 
War  Bonds. 

“We  fully  appreciate,”  the  group  let¬ 
ter  says,  “that  among  these  are  ad¬ 
vertising  messages  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  needs  to  carry  to  the  public. 
Where  these  exist,  let  them  be  paid 
for  directly  by  the  government  rather 
than  associate  with  the  private  trade 
names  of  commercial  companies.  We 
urge,  therefore,  that,  through  adminis¬ 
trative  order,  commercial  companies 
be  permitted  to  include  as  a  d^uct- 
ible  cost  (for  tax  purposes)  only  that 
minimum  of  advertising  absolutely 
essential  to  secure  the  same  of  actual 
current  output. 

“Such  a  ruling  would  make  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  as  at  present,  to  be  paying  the 
bulk  of  the  advertising  cost  of  those 
companies  now  subject  to  high  excess 
profits  taxes.  If  in  highly  competitive 
fields  all  concerns  which  advertise 
are,  for  the  duration  silent  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  trade  names,  their  rela¬ 
tive  competitive  position  will  be  main¬ 
tained  Mly  as  well  as  if  they  were 
all  to  be  reminding  customers  of  theii 
existence.” 

That  is  a  naive  assumption  and  as- 
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be  readily  adapted.  Do  the  educators 
believe  that  a  Federal  edict  can  pre¬ 
vent  such  overrunning  of  present  in¬ 
dustrial  boundaries.  If  they  do,  that 
belief  can  be  accepted  as  fair  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  do  not  believe  that 
the  system  of  free  competition,  so  ar¬ 
dently  defended  by  Mr.  Thurman  Ar¬ 
nold,  can  or  should  endure  after  the 
war.  Trade  names  are  valuable  just 
so  long  as  they  are  kept  before  the 
public,  just  so  long  as  the  product 
fairly  justifies  the  advertised  claims 
for  it.  A  name  can  quickly  be  for¬ 
gotten  if  it  is  permitted  to  lie  idle, 
and  an  entire  industry  kept  in  the 
dark  for  the  war  would  be  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  enterprising  new¬ 
comers. 


THE  FINAL  point  of  the  letter  should 
be  of  supreme  interest  to  all  who 
prefer  the  pre-war  system  of  free 
competition  to  polit¬ 
ical  or  theoretical 
regimentation.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  the  key  to 
the  entire  proposal  of 
the  educators’  group, 
for  its  proposals,  fair-sounding  as  they 
may  seem  to  the  campus  folks,  would 
just  about  ruin  the  present  advertising 
set-up  beyond  reclaim.  It  reads; 

“Undoubtedly,  such  a  restrictive 
program  would  bring  sacrifices  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases  and  wopld  lower  the  in¬ 
come  of  advertising  media.  We  would 
urge  that,  in  an  all-out  war,  essential 
sacrifices  must  be  made;  furthermore, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  may  well 
be  enhanced  if  newspapers  are  less 
dependent  upon  advertising  and  more 
dependent  upon  collecting  the  true 
cost  of  publication  directly  from  the 
readers.” 

Please  note  that  only  newspapers 
are  referred  to  in  that  final  touch. 
Neither  radio  nor  magazines  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  corruption,  it  seems,  through 
the  investments  of  commercial  ad¬ 
vertisers.  And  yet  it  ought  to  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  even  the  casual  reader  or 
either  newspapers  or  magazines  that 
the  latter  are  carrying  far  more  “in¬ 
stitutional”  advertising  than  can  be 
found  in  the  daily  press. 

Coupled  with  the  idea  that  restric¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  advertising  would 
be  for  the  good  of  press  freedom — a 
notion  that  cannot  be  substantiated  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  the  facts — is 
the  suggestion  that  government  itself 
pay  for  whatever  advertising  messages 
it  needs  to  convey  to  the  people.  That 
is  what  Editor  &  Publisher  has  been 
advocating  for  the  past  year — but  not 
with  the  idea  that  government  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  the  main  sustenance 
of  the  newspaper  press.  If  that  ever 
comes  to  pass,  the  men  who  make 
newspapers  might  as  well  lock  their 
desks  and  look  for  a  job  loading  shells 


as  an  uneconomic  waste  and  decep 
tion  of  the  consumer.  For  many  years 
the  disciples  of  this  teaching  group 
have  been  spreading  distrust  of  com¬ 
mercial  advertising  in  schools  through¬ 
out  the  land.  'They  have  preached 
that  advertising  is  an  instrument  by 
which  that  vague  monster  called  “big 
business”  keeps  the  press  under  its 
thumb,  making  a  mockery  of  the  free¬ 
dom  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  They  have  emphasized  the 
minor  sins  of  omission  and  commis¬ 
sion  which  the  press,  like  every  other 
human  institution,  has  committed,  and 
completely  overlooked  the  great  serv¬ 
ices  that  newspapers  have  been  able 
to  perform  in  this  country  by  virtue 
of  commercial  advertising  revenues. 

It  is  nothing  less  hypocrisy  to  argue 
that  newspapers  can  be  supported  by 
revenue  from  subscriptions  and  copy 
sales  alone.  The  self-evident  fact  is 
that  no  newspaper  has  ever  been  able 
to  do  so,  even  when  subsidized  by 
the  millions  of  an  E.  W.  Scripps  or  a 
Marshall  Field.  The  newspaper  that 
is  possible  on  a  basis  of  circulation 
revenue  alone  is  not  one  which  can 
attract  enough  readers  to  pay  for  the 
newspaper  services  that  Americans 
have  the  right  to  expect. 

’The  only  result  that  could  come 
from  adoption  of  the  professors’  idea 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  en¬ 
tire  pre-war  American  economy — and 
that  might  be  the  idea  that  lies  be¬ 
hind  the  proposal.  Companies  de¬ 
barred  from  keeping  their  name  be¬ 
fore  the  public  by  advertising  under 
a  stringent  rule  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
would  certainly  face  a  precarious  post¬ 
war  future.  Newspapers,  magazines, 
and  radio  stations  deprived  of  this 
entirely  legitimate  and  decent  rev¬ 
enue  would  not  be  able  to  survive 
until  the  war’s  end,  unless  the  gov¬ 
ernment  came  to  their  assistance  with 
subsidies  that  might  well  reach  $1,500,- 
000,000  a  year — a  sum  that  would  con¬ 
fer  unlimited  powers  on  political  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  appropriation.  No 
editor  or  publisher  who  is  concerned 
with  the  integrity  of  the  free  pre.ss  in¬ 
stitution,  and  with  the  future  of  his 
own  property,  can  favor  for  a  moment 
the  idea  that  Uncle  Sam  be  his  sole 
national  advertiser. 
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Linotype  Borders 
Help  Ad-Men ’s 
Zinc-Saving  Plan ! 


t2  Point  Matrix  Siidr  Vo.  tSm 


W.HB.  eiido  rsr8  the  program  of  the 
\tlvertisiii^  Cliil)  of  Washinjitoii 
iii^itantlv  focussing  attention  on 
Linotype  Borders,  whieh  as  ’Vane 
>avers”  are  honeys! 

This  eonservalion  inov<%  which 
originati^s  in  the  Nation’s  capital, 
w  hc‘re  the*  nc‘wspapc‘rs  carry  h(*a\  v 


adyertisin^  pa|:c*s.  is  const  met  i\  c‘. 

4dyertisers  rc*tain  the*  style  of 
drawn  hordc*rs  with  suitable  border 
slidc*s.  Linotype*  otters  a  ^re.*at  yari- 
(*ty  (a  dozen  are*  shown*)  as  lonji 
as  the.*y  last.  Sa\e*  zinc*  without  sae*- 
rificin^  attraeti\e*ne*ss.  The*  use*  of 
Linotype*  Borde*rs  is  the*  answe*!’. 


Since  Linotype  iiiatriceH  are  made  ol  l^ra^^ 
containing  only  virgin  iiictaln.  old  liras, 
matrices,  rule,  and  the  like,  should  hc 
turned  over  to  the  Nation's  scrap  pile  via 
the  local  metals  dealers. 


*See  the  lii^  tietl  Linotype  Book — 

Eighteen  full  pages  (1119  through  Il!i6) 
of  91(1  slides  for  easting  borders  and  ruh*s 


i'KiNiKIl  IN  I 


WE'VE  LIKED  THOSE 


LOCAL  INFLUENCE" 


PLANS 


,  1  1  •  I  •  •  1  aim  «'«iii!Maiii  itfii  uvri  mi  iiiaiiv  Yrcl^^  as 

h.  have  vvatehed  with  appreeiatioii  the 

growth  of  the  retail  extension  anil  •"‘""P'*!"'''- 

iiiarketini;  depart nieiits.  the  good  will  amhas-  t'i  ivr  c  •  i  .i  * 

^  ^  I  he  l\ew8|»aper  herap  Drive  proved  that.  When 

sailors  to  the  ehain.  ilepartinent  anil  groeerx  ^  organization  it  they  had 

stores,  the  fashion  anil  other  shows,  the  tie-ups. 

and  the  iiieii  who  have  put  up  the  window.  yip^e,!  ^aid  '’Yes.’* 
eoiinter  ami  floor  di8|days  in  various  eities  to 

fleuioiistrate  the  “’loeal  iiifluenee”  of  some  of  Then  that  94^  r  — wlu»  read  about  it  in  their 


newspaper  doesn't  have  “local  influence”  it 
ceases  to  publish.  Of  all  the  degrees  of  “local 
influence”  in  advertising,  none  have  had  the 
high  and  constant  top  over  so  many  years  as 
the  newspaper. 

The  Newspaper  Scrap  Drive  proved  that.  When 
asked  hy  the  Gallup  organization  if  they  had 
read  about  the  drive.  94^  (  of  the  people  inter 
viewed  said  **Yes.” 


our  friendly  competitors. 


^  e*ve  watehcfl  these  heeanse  they  indicate  that 
there  must  he  a  great  man>  advertising  and 
agency  executives  who.  while  they  don't  use 
newspapers  adetpiately.  still  believe  that  “local 
infhienee"  is  a  vital  necessity  for  a  sales  success. 
Trv  as  von  inav  to  avoid  the  eoneliision.  if  a 


newspapers — turned  up  more  than  6,000,000 
tons  —  that's  more  than  12.000,000.000 
pfMinds  —  of  scrap  metal. 

Just  one  demonstration  of  "local  influence. 
Similar  ones  occur  every  week.  They're  worth 
thinking  about  if  you  want  to  have  your  adver¬ 
tising  have 


"LOCAL  INFLUENCE 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  ....  WorU-UI*grom  COLUMBUS  . Cdizan  Tl  DENVER 


Pnt,  CINCINNATI . Petr 

Preti  KENTUCKY . Poit 

Newt  Covington  cdirioA.  Cincinnati  Pott  t 


SAN  FRANCISCO  .......  Newt  Covingron  edirioA.  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tenet  KNOXVILLE . Newt-Seetmel 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  •  230  PARK  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


RocLy  Mr.  Newt  EVANSVILLE . Prett 

. Petr  HOUSTON . Prett 


MEMPHIS  ....  Commorciol  Appeal  FORT  WORTH . Prett 

MEMPHIS . Prett-Scenrtar  ALBUOUEROUE . TrAvee  1 


Newt  EL  PASO . HeroU  Petr 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT  MEMPHIS  PHILADELPHIA 


y 


